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REE 10 DAYS TRIAI 


HE NEW 
IMPROVED 


“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 

to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value, Remember, the Inkograph an- 

swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 

point and writes with ink free and’ easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 

How of ink actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil bands, 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
able addition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 

can do and many very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 

any fountain pen at any price, 


+H ~ ness day. 
Combines the Best Features s wt Sv ecteage Ebave 
of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus Snover bad ay difficulty 
AFewofthe Many improvements not found in oither, The lead pencil y with 18, 
i smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon Js ob- ff y aareUe LO 


Unsolicited Let- 
ters from Satisfied 
Inkograph Owners 


Inkograph has proven so satls- 

factory and has elicited con- 

favorable comment. 

ing mouey orlor for 
three more. T. J. TROW, 

‘Traveling Claim Agent, 

Joplin, Mo. 
Tho Inkograph fully justifies 
all claims you make. I own 


Uterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, y Uy ‘wille, Mich 
clog. leak, blot, soil bands and clothing. |The old y Y bins 

Stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes D sed 
easy, flows unevenly and 1s never reliable.’ ‘The y f tens eek eee 
Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the can honestly sayormy work 
20th page as it did on the first. [never found 6/08 #0 easy 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies nad thease OE ee 


pick it up any me in ans 
at one time with original in ink, Bear down Position and wte immedi- 
‘as hard as you like without fear of bend- ately and all pmbers and 
ing, spreading, injuring or distorting its words will be tlaame! Try 
14 Kt. solid gold point. Are you a and do it with eyother pen. 
salesman?—use an Inkograph, make My buddies all ee that it is 
out your orders in ink and retain 


best for our wou 


4 Waterman but Inkograph is a duplicate for your records. Dr Lines 0, R, MORIY, 
tar preferable. eta. car Pa 
ies you wish to keep a copy of your to acy S 
RANK R. SARGENT, private correspondence?—use an aRuler 


‘Oakland, Calif. 


You have one of the best writ- 
ing instraments I ever wsed 
rogardless of price. I uso the 


Inkograph. Do you do’ office 
work which requires clear car+ 
bon copies? — use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 


Without smear- 
ing, smudging or 
blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 


is perfection. € 
more rapid @m my 
fountain pen, 1 wish you 


| 

| lowest grade stationery and or sales slips ?—use n - 

and there ls never m Lot or A et color of ink. shundantsucat 
scratch because of it’sround | manent original in. ink Cannot Leak i Cen, 1 


int. Ibis a wonder- 


|. ORLEY, Albano, Va. 
Oh Boy, I am tickted sl 
to have the Inkograph. I 
darling. Lean now make car- 
bon copies in taking orders 
and soud original in ink to 
factory instead of m penciled * 
sheet. It surely flows over 
the paper as if it was groase 
instead of ink, No trouble at 
all ands thing IT conld not do 
bofore to trace straight lines 
very fineand clean. Nosmea 
no muss of any kind. It's 
just great. 

E. A. SIMMS, Jersey City, NJ. 
My Inkograph {s the smooth- 
ost writing instrument with 
which I have over written 
That is saying alot. Lam a 
teacher by profession. I havo 
8 $7.00 pen and another that 
costmorethan thelnkograph, yy 
but Iukoyraph is better thaa 

cithor, It is the greatest im- 
provement in writing in- 
struments since the Baby- 
lonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tab- 
lets with o triangular 
polated reed 
JOUN RK. ATWELL, 
Chadwick, North 
Carolina. 


with carbon copies, You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing ean 
affect the Inko~ 

ograph point ai 
it will a foun- 
tain pen, 


Not the tintest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 

filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write om any qulty of paper. 


Requires No Blotte 


‘Tho ink dries as fast as you write, because the fw is fine, even 
end uniform. 


Patent Automatic Fee 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to cle: or get out of 
order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full direcths accompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection, 


An Instrument of Refinemat 


In appearance it is the cqual of writing instruments whichjell for a great 
deal more, Its beautifully highly polished finest quality of ard rubber, its 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel selfiiling lever and 
clip make it an instrument of distinctive elegance and refinamt. Made of 
black Hard Rubber—each Inkograph is designed and finished t/please the eye 


and fit the hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fowtain Pen 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do is try it, foraf dt does not 
prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and does not wre smoother and 
sp’not far superior to any fountain pen you ever owned, whether it cost 5, $6, $7 or $8, 
Teturn the Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no question asked, 


SEND Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $60, plus postage 
on delivery. When cash accompanies, order, Inkograt will be sent 


NO MONEY Posi: 270722, JF within, ten -daya, the inkogrant does not prove 

satisfactory return it and we'll refund your money witout further cor- 
respondence. It {8 because we are sure the Inkograph will mect your reqwements to per- 
fection that makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer. 


DEALERS INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. *3&3“S273 


rococ 


arts | THIS COUPON PROPERLY RLLED OUT 


is all that’s necessary. Send it to-dw and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkocraphron a 10-Day 
Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 


ivi (Specify If You Want Ladies? | 

| INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 

115-149 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: You may send me your Inlégraph. I will pay 


postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


Name....... 


AGENT: Self Inkographs, make bigger profits, mor 
sales, without Investm ‘Quicker commi 
slo popular prices, no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write 

for special sales plan booklet. 


Address... 


City 
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: THIS MAN 


WOULDNT STAY DOWN 


C/he true story of aman 
who won where others failed 


Gets Tired 


of Small Salary 


He was putting in long 
hours at unskilled work. 
His small pay scarcely 
lasted from week to week. 
He saw other men pro- 
moted, Then he learned 
the reason. They had spe- 
cial training. So one day 
he made up his mind that 
he was going to get that 
kind of training too. 


‘ Makes Important Resolution 


“[’ve thought it all out, 
Grace! I’m as good a man 
as any of them. All I need 
is special training—and I’m 
going to get it. If the In- 
ternational Correspondence 
Schools can raise other 
men’s salaries, they can 
raise mine too. I’m going to 
mark and mail the coupon 
tonight and find out how.” 


Starts to Study 
mT 


No matter where you live, 
the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your 
handicaps, the I. C. S. has 
a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances, No matter how 
limited your education, the 
wonderfully illustrated 
I. C. S. textbooks make it 
easy to learn. 


of $50 Increase 


“I’ve been promoted with 
an increase of $50 a month, 
Grace. And the first extra 
money is yours. Just a 
little reward for urging me 
to study at home. The Boss 
says my spare-time train- 
ing has made me a more 
valuable man to the firm. 
We're starting up easy 
street, thanks to you and 
the I, C. 8.” 


mms 


His Employer Praises Him ~ 


“He's the first man < think 
of whenever there’s a posi- 
tion open. And he always 
made good because he pre- 
pared himself for the job 
ahead. We pay him $100 
a week now and he will be 
earning even more some 
day. I wish we had more 
men like him.” 


Now Owns Own Home 


In city, town and country, 
thousands of men have good 
positions and happy, pros- 
perous homes because they 
let the I. C. S. prepare 
them for promotion. Why 
don’t you find out what this 
great school can do for 
you? It takes only a mo- 
ment to mark and mail the 
coupon, but ‘that one step 
may be the means of changing your entire life. 
Mark and Mail the Coupon Today! 


INTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE ‘scHooLs 
i“, oF 
Without eost or obligation, ‘pl d_ me a copy of your beak- 
lot, “Who Wine and Why,” and full particulars about the. eoures 
dejoro which I' have marked Xin the List below: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


ines Management Sales 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better 
wement Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking ish 
(including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
At Rallway Mall Clerk 
Bocteta High Scbost Subjects 
rel le! ju 
French Mlustrating ia C 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering [Architect 
Etecerto Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanteal Engineer |Cont and Builder 


tractor 
Mechanical Draftaman Architectural Di 
[Machine Shop Practica 


Railroad Positions 


Ss Kifflly mention this: nmgaaine. when:.writing to advertisers. 


“BEFORE THE AMAZED SHOPKEEPER COULD RECOVER HIMSELF, 
CARLISLE HAD SEIZED HIM.” 


(SEE PAGE 6.) 


Sul 


A, 


Carlisle: 
Van KO 
TJ. Thomas - 7 


or 


Illustrated by NORMAN SUTCLIFFE 


An‘account of the amazing exploits of a man who has been described as “ the last of train- 


robbers,” a bandit whose r 


daring makes the wildest of “Wild West” stories read 


tamely. Bill Carlisle adopted a life of ¢rime deliberately, making railway hold-ups his 


speciality. . 
a train, defying them to prevent him! 


He went farther ; he invariably notified the officials when he was about to rob 
For years he laugbed atau pursuit, living a 


strange double life; but Nemesis overtook him at 


HOSE who imagine that the romance _ 
| of American banditry died with the 


assassination of the famous outlaw 

Jesse James by one of his former 
companions will be forced to revise their 
ideas when they read of the hectic career of 
Bill Carlisle, a train-robber and ‘‘road- 
agent ’- whose daring outshone that of the 
James gang a hundred-fold, since he 
operated entirely alone. 

For a 
the officers of thé whole State of Wyoming, 
carrying his exploits to such extremes that 
United ‘States cavalry were called upon to 
help in running him to earth, Carlisle even 
went so far as to give warning in advance 
when and in what circumstances he would 
hold up a certain train! Chivalrous to a 
marked degree, he declined to rob old men, 
women or children, or soldiers and sailors, 
for whom, apparently, he had a sentimental 
regard. : : 

In many critical encounters with 
sheriffs’ posses and detachments of cavalry 
this remarkable man, single-handed, fought 
off his pursuers and made good his escape, 
in spite of severe wounds and the hardships 
of snow-covered mountain trails. 

Bill Carlisle was born in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, just thirty-five years ago. When 
still in his early twenties he wandered out 
West and became a cowboy on the ranges of 
Wyoming, Montana, Texas, and other “‘ cow 
states.’’ Growing tired at last of the 
monotony of the grazing-lands, with their 
eternal silence and solitude, he sold his pony, 
discarded his “chaps” and lariat, and 
obtained a job on the Union Pacific railroad 
as a brakeman. . 

Vou. uxn.— 1. 


period of years this man defied 


Stumbling and clawing along the tops of 
freight-cars in the scorching sun of the desert 
and the blinding blizzards of the mountains 
also palled on him in time, and finally, in the 
latter part of 1915, Bill Carlisle turned his 
back on honest work once and for ever. 
Within a few months he blossomed forth as 
the most daring “lone wolf” bandit that 
the wildest regions of the Wild West have 
ever known. 

On February 7th, 1916, Bill Carlisle 


~wrote a letter to the Union Pacific officials 


informing them that it was his purpose to 
hold up a certain passenger train two days 
later. He even announced at what point on 
the line he would board the train! Although 
the railway authorities were inclined to scoff 
at the message, regarding it as more or less 
of. a hoax, they nevertheless took ‘certain 
precautions. As it turned out, however, 
these measures were not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to defeat the purpose of ‘‘ Bad Bill.’”” 

On the afternoon of February 9th the 
train Carlisle was scheduled to rob suddenly 
jerked to a stop in a lonely section of Switzer 
County, Wyoming. There was an obstruction 
on the track, and when the enginecr and 
fireman, with other members of the train- 
crew, .descended and hurried forward to 
remove it, the “‘ lone wolf” stepped up, with 
his gun levelled, and compelled the six 
startled men to climb into the cab of the 
locomotive, which he ordered to be cut loose 
from the coaches. When this had been done 
he forced the engineer to drive some distance 
away down the track. 

Next turning his attention to the pas- 
senger coaches, Carlisle walked down the 
aisles, compelling all the passengers to 
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elevate their hands. Laughing and joking 
as he relieved the male travellers of their 
money and valuables, the bandit calmly 
announced that the women were quite safe 
from robbery or molestation, but that they 
must kindly refrain from accepting for safe- 
keeping any money or valuables from such 
of the male passengers as might seek to 
“hide behind their skirts.” 

Reaching ihe rear platform of the last 
coach, Carlisle leaped lightly to the ground, 
ran to his horse, which was tethered close by, 
and galloped away through a raging blizzard, 
a gunny-sack partly filled with money, 
watches, and jewellery, swinging at his 
saddle horn. 


CARLISLE BECOMES A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Penetrating deep into the mountains 
and eluding the pursuit which was promptly 
organized as soon as the train reached the 
nearest station, Carlisle ‘‘ holed up” in a 
cavern well above the timber-line. For three 
weeks he remained in hiding, until lack of 
food drove him forth ; then he calmly betook 
himself to Central City, Colorado, where he 
was quite unknown. Here he soon became 
looked upon as a model citizen. He joined a 
church, taught in the Sunday-school, and 
spent his money freely in entertaining some 
of the nicest people in the town. He also 
journeyed to Denver, where he amused 
himself by taking dancing and music 
lessons. 

By the following April all his ill-gotten 
gains had been scattered tothe winds, and he 
betook himself once more to his horse and 
the road. Strangely enough; he headed back 
into Wyoming, the scene of his earlier 
exploit, and once more served notice upon 
the railway authorities that he was planning 

- to hold up a Union Pacific train. 

This time the bandit struck in Laramie 
County, not far from the town of Hanna. 
The methods he employed were precisely the 
same as on the previous occasion, and before 
the passengers in the coaches had time to 
realize what was happening, the bandit had 
them “covered ’”’ and was coolly relieving 
them of their possessions, 

Once more he escaped into the hills with 
his loot, but the pursuit became very hot, 
and Carlisle—now with a price on his head— 
found himself hard-pressed. Standing on a 
mountain crag at dawn the fugitive, who 
had abandoned his horse when the winding 
trail became too rough for the animal, looked 
downwards through the mist to discover 
that his pursuers, numbering half a hundred, 
were not more than an hour behind him. 

Turning to flee north, Carlisle speedily 
discovered that another posse was closing 
in on him from that direction. He was 
trapped, with a sheer drop of a thousand 
feet on one hand and a smooth mountain 


wall towering hundreds of feet aloft on the 
other. . 

There was nothing left for him to do 
but make a stand and fight it out. Crouched 
behind a boulder, the bandit waited for the 
first posse to come within range. Then he 
opened fire, keeping the officers at bay until 
he found himself attacked from the rear by 
the second detachment. Even then he 
refused to give up, but kept on firing until 
his guns became so hot that they jammed 
and were useless. Throwing the weapons 
out from behind the rock, the desperado 
stepped calmly forth and surrendered, his 
right arm hanging limp from a_bullet- 
wound. 

The authorities lost no time in getting 
their captive to the City of Rawlins, where, 
on April 11, 1916, he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his crimes. While being 
transferred to prison, however, the daring 
“lone wolf,” watching his chance, struggled 
free from the officers and made a dash for 
freedom. Within an hour he had stolen a 
saddle-horse from a livery-stable and was 
on his way into the hills once more ! 


ANOTHER LETTER. 


‘Two days after this spectacular escape, 
Carlisle entered a ranch-house, secured a 
revolver, held up the ranch-owner, took 
his money and a range horse, and once 
more disappeared. On April 21st, to show his 
utter contempt for the authorities, he wrote 
a letter to a Denver newspaper announcing 
that he would hold up a Union Pacific 
train in Carbon County, Wyoming, on 
the following day. 

It seems almost incredible, but the 
fact remains that this intrepid adventurer 
actually carried out his plans to the letter, 
notwithstanding the elaborate precautions 
taken by the railway company and the 
authorities, who were now roused in earnest. 

Single-handed, and with only one gun, 
Carlisle boarded the train at the designated 
spot, secured upward of ten thousand 
dollars in cash and valuables, and once again 
made his escape, laughing hilariously at 
the discomfiture of the law. 

On this occasion the bandit was the 
object of immediate pursuit, the officers 
having had a coach loaded with saddle- 
horses attached to the train. Even as 
Carlisle rode away, waving his hat in 
derision at the hurrying posse-members, 
the latter rushed to unload their mounts 
from the train and were soon dashing off 
in pursuit. For hours the “lone wolf” 
was hard pressed, but he knew the mountain 
trails like a book, having familiarized him- 
self with all the turns and twists in the 
tocky fastnesses of the hills. 

His knowledge served him in good 
stead, for by nightfall he had eluded all 
pursuit. The exasperated authorities, deter- 
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“Laughing and joking as he relieved the male passengers of their money and valuables.” 
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mined now to run their quarry to earth, 
sent messages for reinforcements. 

Within two days fully a hundred men, 
s»me of them members of the United States 
cavalry, were beating the country in quest 
of the elusive Bill Carlisle. And even while 
they were searching for him this master- 
bandit returned to the plains, staged another 
daring train hold-up, covered his tracks, 
and returned to Central City and his Sunday- 
school class, explaining his absence by 
saying that he had been suddenly called 
east to the sick-bed of a relative ! 

For months thereafter Carlisle led 
a quiet and exemplary existence, attending 
church and Sunday-school and continuing 
his music and dancing-lessons. No one 
connected this dapper-looking, soft-voiced, 
ultra-respectable young man _ with the 
daring Bill Carlisle of train-robbing fame. 

For two years the bandit alternately 
lived the life of a respected citizen and a 
lawless road-agent, concealing his dual 
personality with the same cleverness that 
characterized Dr. Jekyll. And throughout 
those twenty-four months the authorities 
never relaxed their vigilance, sheriffs’ posses 
and cavalry detachments, aided by large 
bodies of railway detectives, remaining 
coastantly on the trail. 

But Carlisle, like a modern Robin 
Hood, laughed at their combined efforts to 
run him to earth. At times troops of cavalry 
passed within a few yards of his hiding- 
place, and even searched ranch-houses in 
which he had taken refuge, but he remained 
undetected until April 22nd, 1918, when 
he staged yet another train-robbery. 


CAPTURED! 


April, it seems, was an unlucky month 
for the ‘lone wolf.’’ Two hours after he 
had successfully robbed the passengers of 
the train he was run down and captured, 
being at once taken to Rawlins, where he 
was locked up under strong guard. Without 
process of trial, as he was already a con- 
victel fugitive, he was committed to the 
peaitentiary on May 11th. 

Carlisle was as docile in prison as he 
had beea daring at large. He was soon listed 
as a model convict, obeyed all the rules, 
and devoted his spare time to making 
trinkets and ornaments, some of which he 
sold through the kinIness of prison officials 
ani some of which he gave away to the poor. 
He was more expert with the necdle than 
most women, and his services were con- 
stantly in demand by prison warders, 
who either paid him or rendered him small 
favours as a reward for skilled needle- 
work done for thir respective wives. Most 
of his savings Carlisle invested in War 
Bonds. 

So great an impression did the bandit 
make on his jailers that on September 11th, 


1919, his life sentence was commuted to 
“from twenty-five to fifty years,” thus 
giving him some hope of release if he con- 
tinued to behave himself. This display of 
magnanimity on the part of the Pardon 
Board proved to be wasted on the desperado, 
however. He was not in need of their mercy, 
for Carlisle, like love, laughed at locksmiths. 

Two months later, on November 15th, 
having been put to work in the shirt factory 
of the Rawlins penitentiary, the bandit 
concealed himself under some shirts in a 
packing case, was nailed up in the bux, and 
duly shipped to a distant point. 

For three days and two nights he 
remained fastened up in the box, his mouth 
close to a crack through which he obtained 
sufficient air to maintain life. This experi- 
ence, he said later, was the most trying 
of his whole adventurous career, 

“Vd rather face a band of a hundred 
armed men than spend another three days 
in a packing-case,”” he declared after his 
final capture. 

Carlisle lay in the box for two hours 
before it was bundled into a wagon and 
trundled through the prison gates on the 
first lap of its journey. There was another 
tedious delay at a railway station, and then 
much jolting and jarring and bouncing as 
a freight-train rumbled its way through 
the mountains. 

At last the ‘packing case, with its 
human burden, was dumped — uncere- 
moniously on the sidewalk in front of a 
little he jasher’s shop in a small mining 
town. Carlisle was beginning to despair of 
ever leaving the box alive when he was at 
once relieved and alarmed to hear the 
shopkeeper prying up the boards of the case 
with a chisel. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE SHOPKEEPER. 


Luckily the box had been deposited 
right side up, so that when the boards had 
been ripped off, Carlisle was concealed by 
the pile of shirts which covered him. Decid- 
ing that a surprise appearance would best 
serve his ends, the fugitive suddenly leaped 
up, scattering the prison-made shirts right 
and left. Before the amazed shopkeeper 
could recover himself, Carlisle had seized 
him and dragged him into the shop. 

There the convict bound and gagged 
him, helped himself to a new outfit of 
clothes and all the cash on hand, and non- 
chalantly strolled forth again into the world 
of sunlight and adventure. 

It was no longer possible for Carlisle 
to seek refuge either in Central City or 
Denver, for during the months he had been 
in prison the astonished people of both 
towns had learnt of his double life. His 
career as a Sunday-school teacher and 
respectable citizen, therefore, was at an end. 

But the man’s bravado was imonu- 
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mental. He had no intention of “ going 
straight” or leading an upright life; he 
had become an avowed enemy of society, 
a wolf in very reality. On the same day 
that he was released from the packing-case 
in which he had so successfully escaped 
from the Rawlins penitentiary, the bandit, 
after a good meal, hastened by train to 
Rock River, in Wyoming, and there pro- 
cured a horse, with which he proceeded to 
a point midway between Rock River and 
Medicine Bow. . 

At dusk he could discern the powerful 
headlight of the Union Pacific ‘“‘ Limited ” 
moving round the many curves in the 
distance. Forthwith Carlisle rolled a boulder 
on to the right-of-way, and stood back 
until the train came to a panting stop. 

This time the bandit did not molest 
the train-crew, whose members fully 
believed that the rock had fallen upon the 
track purely by accident. While they were 
engaged in removing the obstruction, how- 
ever, Carlisle calmly went through the 
coaches, taking such money and valuables 
as the male passengers possessed. 

“Be calm, gentlemen,” he = said 
smilingly. ‘‘It is only Bill Carlisle, who 
wants your money and jewellery, not your 
lives. Please contribute liberally, and don’t 
try to slip anything to the ladies, bless ’em. 
I always have a soft spot for the ladies, and 
they are safe as far as I am concerned. 
Also the children and old men.” 

He also assured the passengers that 
any soldiers or sailors among them were 
perfectly safe, together with their belongings. 

“‘ | knitted heaps of socks and sweaters 
for the boys during the war,” he said, as 
he walked along, holding the passengers 
at bay with the pistol held in his left hand, 
while with the other he deftly went through 
their pockets. . 

By the time the train was in motion 
again Carlisle had quietly dropped from 
the ,rear coach and disappeared in the 
darkness! The conductor and brakemen 
were dumbfounded to learn that the pas- 
sengers had been robbed during the short 
delay. The engine-crew, as a matter of 
fact, knew nothing about the hold-up until 
informed by the conductor at the next stop. 


THE TELEGRAM. 


From Casper, Wyoming, Carlisle, with 
consummate impudence, telegraphed to the 
Union Pacific railway officials expressing 
his gratitude, the telegram, in substance, 
being as follows :— 

GENTLEMEN,—Thank hte heartily for cater- 
ing to a clientde whose affluence makes my efforts 
worth while. I don’t know what I would do 
without you. My compliments to your worthy 
detective force. They do you proud. 

Brit CaRtisve. 


But the bandit’s facetiousness was 


destined to be short-lived. Aroused as never 
before by this latest outrage—the holding-u’ 
of ¢he ba Angeles Limited, the “ crack” 
train of the Union Pacific—the civil and 
military authorities determined to capture 
the fugitive dead or alive. ‘Fully a thousand 
men were enlisted in the small army which, 
splitting into detachments, set about 
scouring the hills of the Laramie ak 
district, intent on bringing Carlisle back 
either as captive or a corpse. 

In the teeth of a howling blizzard 
Carlisle left the railroad behind him and 
scampered from ranch to ranch like a 
hunted rabbit. Some nights he slept in 
the open, with only the drifting snow for 
a blanket. Other nights he slept in ranch 
bunk-houses, given temporary shelter by 
rough cow-punchers who admired his daring 
and scorned to turn him over to the 
authorities. 

Life became a precarious thing. There 
were days when the hunted man did not 
eat at all; nights when he did not sleep. 
There were times when a posse missed him 
by only a few minutes, times when he threw 
himself down behind a rock, ready to 
“ shoot it out ” with the minions of the law. 
Many of those pursuing never knew how 
close they were to death, and only the 
cool-headedness of the fugitive saved them, 
for Carlisle was determined to shoot only 


. as a last resort. 


On Thanksgiving Day the bandit 
sought refuge in the ranch-house of one 
William Hill, in Laramie County. Whether 
through fear or admiration of the daring 
“ lone wolf '’—i+ was probably the latter— 
Hill shared his Thanksgiving meal with 
the fugitive. 

As day succeeded day and the merciless 
winter of the North-west began to settle 
down in deadly earnest, Carlisle found the 
cordon of possemen gradually closing in. 
The ‘lone wolf’? had become a fox, and 
the pursuers the hounds. Darting, circling, 
doubling on his trail, the bandit tried every 
trick he knew to outwit and outdistance 
pursuit. But the wall of rifles and revolvers 
steadily contracted, daily narrowing Carlisle's 
radius of freedom. 

For two heart-breaking days this man, 
who seemed to be possessed of Herculean 
strength, fought his way through three and 
four feet of drifted snow, while a blizzard 
shut out every trace of trail or road and 
almost blinded him. He lost all sense of 
time or distance. When tired he fell 
prone in the snow and slept, the whirling 
flakes quickly covering both him and his 
tracks. Awaking, he would struggle onwards 
again through the storm, his ears and 
fingers almost frozen, his shoes and clothing 
a soggy mass which sometimes froze upon 
his body. 

There were times when Carlisle heard 
the voices of the pursuers as they passed 
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only: a- few :feet away, their range of vision 
limited ‘by -the- curtain of whirling, driving 
snow.: On orie occasion the bandit, crouching 
behind a boulder, could have reached out 
and touched the horses of a cavalry detach- 
iment.that passed him by ! . 

-i. Driven desperate by lack of food, the 
fugitive at last. made. his way toward’ a 
ranch .belonging to a widow named Bray. 
Reaching the neighbourhood of the house, 
Carlisle noted with alarm that a posse was 
in the act of searching the dwelling and 
out-buildings! He waited until they had 
completed their 
hunt and had 
ridden on. Then 
he crossed the 
yard and entered 
the house, where 
he confronted the 
astonished and 
terrified widow. 

Quietly he 
assured her that 
she was in no 
danger as to per- 
son or belongings, 
and begged only 
for something to 
eat and an oppor- 
tunity to dry his 
sodden garments. 

Carlisle spent 
the night on the 
floor, curled up 
in front of a big 
sheet-iron stove. 
Before dawn he 
was dressed and 
on the alert again. 
While eating a 
hasty breakfast 
prepired by the 
widow he was 
.suddenly galvan- 
ized into action 
by the sound of 
many voices close 
to the house. 

Peering out 
of the window 
he discerned 
through the drifting snow the figures of 
a score of armed men, dismounting pre- 
paratory to surrounding the place. The 
newcomers were members of a couple of 
posses which had been following the outlaw’s 
trail for two days and nights. With a hasty 
word of gratitude to the frightened widow 
the bandit leaped through a window and 
stumbled away into the swirling white 
smother. 

The possemen, headed by Sheriff A. S. 
Roach, of Wheatland, heard the crash of 
glass as Carlisle went through the window, 
and they immediately remounted and gave 
chase. But they might as well have tried to 


find the proverbial needle in the haystack 
or to trace the fugitive in utter darkness as 
to attempt to locate him in that chaos of 
whirling snow-flakes. 

_.A few hundred yards from the ranch- 
house the “lone wolf,” with consummate 
nerve, .stood his ground, and the mounted 
pursuers lumbered past unseeing,. their 


“Carlisle heard the voices of the pursuers as they passed 
only a few feet away.” 


labouring horses belly-deep in snow. The 
hunters soon realized that their quarry had 
eluded them, however, and, turning about, 
they commenced to back-track in an ever- 
narrowing circle. But Carlisle broke through 
this cordon and headed for a ranch owned 
by Bob Fletcher, on the south slope of 
Laramie Peak. 


A HOT PURSUIT. 


On this side of the mountain the wind 
was not so strong as on the northern slope, 
and the tracks left by the fugitive were not 
so quickly filled and obliterated by the 
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drifting flakes—a factor that considerably 
helped Carlisle’s pursuers. Once he heard 
the report of a shot behind him, and a bullet 
tore through the flesh of his lower left arm. 
The leader of the eager posse behind had 
drawn so close that he had obtained a fleet- 
ing glimpse of their quarry, and had taken 
a “ pot-shot ” at him. 

Carlisle was now almost in despair, but 
nevertheless he kept on, zig-zagging, back- 
tracking, and doubling like a harried hare. 


The odds were too great to warrant his 
making a stand, so he plunged doggedly 
ahead, knowing. that before very long his 
pursuers would have to abandon their 


mounts. Already the going was almost 
impossible ;. no horse could follow for any 
great distance the path over which the 
struggling fugitive was plodding, a vague 
tottering shape in the dense white smother. 

Back-tracking again, the bandit made 
for the crest of Laramie, where the possemen 
must inevitably leave their horses behind. 
In some places the snow was drifted to a 
depth of seven and eight feet, and more than 
once the hunted man fell into banks above 
his head. He knew that the others were 
faring no better, but the terrible pace was 


felling: 
lood was oozing from his nose and 
mouth and from his freezing finger-tips, and 
Carlisle began to realize that even if he suc- 
ceeded in eluding the hunters it was doubtful 
if he would survive to see civilization again. 
So great is the love of liberty, however, that 
the outlaw fought on, suffering untold 
tortures for a few precious hours of freedom. 
Behind the grey walls cf prison there 
were warmth, food, dry clothing, the society 
of his fellow-men, even the hope of ultimate 
ardon. There, in the snowy wastes of 
ramie, he was face to face with starvation, 
bitter cold, solitude, and the terror of the 
chase—with nothing but death waiting at 


the end of the trail. But even this scant 
measure of liberty was passing sweet to the 
desperate man who flitted through the snow- 
wreaths like a phantom. 

Reaching the crest of Laramie, Carlisle 
threw off pursuit for the moment by slither- 
ing and stumbling back down the southern 
slope, sometimes riding a tumbling avalanche 
beneath which he was in momentary danger 
of being buried alive. 

Once more he attained the valley, 
seeking warmth and food in the 
ranch-house of Bob Fletcher, at the 
head of Fish Creek. 

There he hastily dressed his 
wounded arm, dried his clothing, 
and surreptitiously obtained a 
generous supply of ammunition for 
his rifle and revolver. In reply to 
Fletcher’s questions he explained 
that several posses were on his track 
and that he could not remain. 

“But where can you run to?” 
asked the ranch-owner. ‘ Don’t 
you know that practically every 
law officer in the State is on your 
track, and the cavalry are out 
combing the hills and valleys for 
you? Why don’t you give your- 
self up?” 

‘“Never as long as I can hold 
a gun!’ came the grimreply. “I 
don’t want to kill anyone, but I 
will not be taken while I can pull 
a trigger. I have never shot anyone in 
my life, but I’m not going back to prison. 
I’d rather die out there in the blizzard, or 
hole myself up in the hills and starve. If it 
was only summer I would show those fools ! 
A thousand men hunting one! Isn’t it 
great ?”’ 

He laughed, but: the laugh had a 
maniacal sound. 

In less than an hour Carlisle was again 
on the trail, heading this time for the city 
of Douglas, where he believed he would be 
safer than in the mountains ; the authorities 
would not look for him there, he reasoned. 
From ranch to ranch he fled, remaining only 
a few hours at each, and always shaping his 
course toward the town he believed would 
offer him a better haven than the hills. 

Eighteen miles from Douglas the bandit 
found refuge in a tiny cabin occupied by 
Frank Williams. The shack was located in 
‘one of the wildest and most desolate spots 
in all the Laramie peak district. 

It was dawn on the second day of 
December when Carlisle staggered up to the 
cabin door and knocked. The snow had 
ceased falling and the sun shone clear. The 
door was opened by Williams himself, and 
forthwith the bandit staggered in. 

“I’m Bill Carlisle |’ he gasped. ‘‘ Food, 
for the love of Heaven!” 

Williams’s heart was touched and he 
furnished the desperate visitor with food 
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and permitted him to warm himself. But 
Carlisle, knowing that one or more of the 
posses could not be far behind, lingered only 
as long as necessary. Once more he stag- 
gered out into the bitterness of winter, hid 
not far from the cabin, and awaited events. 

In less than half an hour he saw a posse 
stumble up to the door. A moment later 
the hunters were after him, but he doubled 
on his tracks and made his way back to the 
cabin. By this ruse he purchased a few 
more precious minutes of freedom, for his 
pursuers were momentarily thrown off the 
track. 

And then, with tragic suddenness, came 
the beginning of the end. 

The possemen, discovering the ruse, 
returned at the precise moment that Sheriff 
Roach and his assistants came up from the 
east. 


CARLISLE’S LAST STAND. 


Carlisle realized that the final test had 
come. Rushing to a front room, he seized 
an automatic pistol and with this weapon 
added to his arsenal proceeded to face the 
encircling foe. From window to window of 
the cabin he leaped, firing first at one group 
and then at another. 

In the meantime Williams had fied from 
his hut and sought security behind the wall 
of advancing possemen. The cabin became 
the target for two-score guns, and time after 
time Sheriff Roach called to Carlisle to 
surrender. The invariable reply was a 
fusillade of bullets, all of which went wild, 
for the bandit was now too weak to aim his 
weapons with accuracy. It is doubtful, 
moreover, whether he made any real effort 
to shoot the men who had cornered him. In 
his extremity, he was probably actuated by a 
childish idea that he could frighten his 
captors off. 

The officers, however, were ignorant of 
all this. They only knew they were being 
fired upon, and their return fire was delivered 
in deadly earnest. Only the thick log walls 
of the cabin saved the lone holder of the 
fort from early extinction. 

It transpired later that Carlisle had not 
gone unscathed through the withering hail 
of lead. He was hit in several places, but 
none of the wounds was sufficiently severe 
to put him out of action. 

The fugitive was now sobbing in very 
despair. Caught like a rat in a trap, he 


realized the utter futility of further resist- 
ance. Ah! for one more breath of the out- 
doors! One more glimpse of the snow-clad 
peak of Laramie! Then he would be ready 
to die! For that one last look upon the 
mountains he loved, for that final breath of 
the clear, frost-laden air, the cornered out- 
law performed perhaps the most courageous 
feat of his ultra-daring career. 

With his arms uplifted he stepped from 
the low doorway and walked slowly toward 
the line of officers. When within a few feet 
of Sheriff Roach, who naturally supposed 
the man was coming up to surrender, the 
bandit suddenly broke into a run, and before 
the astonished officers could recover their 
wits he had broken through the line and was 
speeding away up the mountain-side ! 

The man-hunters spurted after him in 
full cry, Sheriff Roach emptying his revolver 
at the lurching figure. Once Carlisle gave a 
scream and stumbled, but he kept on up the 
mountain trail. 

And, incredible though it sounds, once 
more he vanished from the sight of the 
human hounds ! 

Hours later, and miles away, near the 
little town of Glen, the hunters heard a shot, 
and a bullet whined over the heads of the 
posse. In the snow a short distance ahead 
a figure was seen to stir and rise to its knees, 
only to pitch forward into the drift. 

The posse closed in,! watchful, alert for 
the slightest move. But the lone marksman 
did not stir. Sheriff Roach approached, 
turned the figure over, and recognized Bill 
Carlisle—caught at last ! 

Blood stained the virgin snow beneath 
the fallen man, blood oozed from between 
his lips, tight-closed in agony. One of the 
Sheriff's bullets, fired hours before, had 
penetrated the bandit’s lung. There was 
still life left in the outlaw, but Bill was 
speedily past knowledge of it. Tender hands 
that a few moments ago had been turned 
against him, even to the death, now 
ministered to him in first aid. 

A litter was made and the wounded 
man carried into Glen, whence he was later 
transferred to a hospital at Douglas. There 
it was at first thought his wound would 
prove fatal, but later the doctors said he 
would recover—only to go back to the 
penitentiary at Rawlins, to serve his sentence 
of ‘from twenty-five to fifty years,” this 
time with little hope of pardon. 


The head of one of the giant lizards. Notice the sensitive bifurcated tongue. 


IN QUEST OF THE. 
DRAGON LIZARDS 


W.DOUGLAS 
BURDEN 


Out in the Dutch East Indies there is a remote island inhabited by giant flesh-eating lizards— 


veritable “dragons ”—the descendants of a species that existed 


millions of years ago. Until 


recently so little was known about these weird beasts that they were regarded as legendary, 
end i ives te verity, the fect of their existence that the Author, with a small party, went to 


The expedition not only found the “dragons,” but 


some magnificent 


specimens, dead and alive. This exclusive narrative gives a thrilling account of the hunters’ 
adventures with these uncanny prehistoric monsters. 


I. 

F any man with sporting tastes, an 
interest in natural history, and a 
certain amount of leisure were told that 
real, honest-to-goodness ‘‘ dragons ”’ 

were still to be found on a remote and little- 
known island in the Dutch East Indies, what 
would he do ? 

I think he would do what I did—go out 
there and prove the fact. 

The island referred to is Komodo, in 
the Lesser Sunda group, and when I| took 


the matter up with the American Museum of 
Natural History their support was so 
enthusiastic that the success of the expedi- 
tion seemed assured from the first. 
Accordingly I wrote to Defosse, an old 
friend of mine who has spent his life in the 
jungles of Indo-China, and when this wonder- 
ful hunter agreed to join us at Singapore I felt 
that there was no longer any question of our 
being able to capture alive the weird and 
almost mvthical creatures we were after. 
Another member of the party was 
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Dr. E. R. Dunn, of Smith College, one of the 
leading herpetologists of the U.S.A., who 
had been dreaming of these uncanny 
“dragons” for years, while Pathé Fréres 
supplied a Chinese camera-man from Singa- 
pore. Lastly, but not least, there was my 
wife. 

With the outward journey from New 
York, vid Japan 


Komodo is volcanic in origin, as may be 
seen from the weird volcanic “ necks ”’ that 
form so striking a feature of the landscape. 
As we drew nearer, now steering cautiously 
through dangerous straits, where the tide 
races in amazing fashion, now gliding past 
strips of glistening sand that stretched out 
tantalizingly into the blue translucence of 

the water, we 


and China, I do 
not propose to 
deal here. The 
real story starts 
when we ap- 
proached the 
little isle of 


BORNEO. 


Komodo in the @ 


steam - yacht 
generously put 
at our disposal 
by the Dutch 
Government. 
Komodo— 
the home of 
great carnivor- 
ous or flesh- 
eating lizards 
which are, with 
only a few spe- 
cific differences, 
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scemed to see a 
lost world un- 
fold before us. 
Everywhere 
great gubbong 
palms stood 
outlined against 
} the blue. Spite 
of its charm, the 
island is a 
melancholy 
place, an appro- 
priate abode for 
strange  crea- 
tures that lived 
in the dawn of 
things, as these 
predatory dra- 
gon lizards did. 
We coasted 
into the quiet, 


[-} 
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SUNS, 


exactly the same 
as those that 
were crawling 
over the face of this earth sixty million years 
ago—is an island only twenty-two miles long 
by twelve in width. It might be as well, 
before we go any farther, to mention how 
these strange creatures came to be discovered. 
Until recently Komodo was quite unin- 
habited, and, as it is very difficult to reach, 
no naturalists—not even A. R. Wallace, the 
most famous traveller in this region—had 
set foot there. 

In 1912, however, some pearl fishermen 
anchored in an island bay and were able to 
substantiate native rumours about the 
‘‘dragons.”” The result was that P. A. 
Ouwens, of the Zoological Museum: at 
Buitenzorg, Java, sent collectors to Komodo. 
When these men brought back a few speci- 
mens, Ouwens published the first description 
of the animal, which he called varanus 
komodoensis. Then came the War, and the 
dragon lizards were temporarily forgotten. 

It was about half-past eight in the 
morning when we sighted the island, and 
what had up to now appeared as no more 
than a little black dot on the map suddenly 
loomed up before us in all its reality—a 
bulky mountain mass rising out of the sea. 
Komodo fulfilled my wildest dreams. With 
its sharp serrated skyline, gnarled mountains, 
mellow, sun-washed valleys, and giant pin- 
nacles bared like fangs to the sky, it looked 
more fantastic than the Mountains of the 
Moon, and a fitting home for prehistoric 
monsters, 


This map shows the location of the island of Komodo, 
the home of the “dragon lizards,” 


peaceful waters 
of Telok Sawa 
and went 
ashore. A stroll along the beach of our 
longed-for island delighted both my wife and 
myself, so beautiful was the scene. More- 
over, we were astonished to find how abun- 
dant game was, for deer and wild boar were 
present in countless numbers, 

Though the island was formerly un- 
inhabited, there is now one small village 
on Komodo, consisting of about forty 
convicts deported to this place by the Raja 
of Sumbawa. They are a_ degenerate, 
diseased lot of people, who have reached 
such a state of degradation that they don’t 
even seem capable of curiosity ! 

The fact that a steam-yacht had entered 
the bay—perhaps for the first time in history 
—caused no excitement among them, and 
as we approached the cluster of nipa huts in 
which they live, the majority of the in- 
habitants stole away into hiding and peeked 
at us through crevices like so many helpless, 
frightened animals. Komodo is literally a 
place ‘where every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile.” 

Late that night I heard tom-toms 
beating across the water—incessant, mono- 
tonous, rhythmic beats, thrilling and 
barbarous. A native praw was in the bay, 
and with the aid of drums the Malays aboard 
were summoning the winds to blow. 

Early next morning we sect out in 
different directions to explore Komodo. It 
is an arid island, so that, before we could 
decide where to pitch camp, it was necessary 
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to locate a spot that would combine a water- 
supply and plentiful signs of the big lizards. 
Accordingly Defosse and Dr. Dunn went 
northwards, while I struck out west across 
the mountains. Lee Fai, the camera-man, 
spent the day in repose, as though he had 
done nothing but arduous work for months 
t | 
Be Climbing in the tropics is bad at best, 
but when the sun is blazing down fiercely 
on a barren hillside so that the heat rises 
again, reflected from the jagged lava rocks, 
it is little short of torture. One might as well 
be walking in a furnace! Loose, porous 
boulders rolled underfoot, saw-grass cut 
one’s hands cruelly, and the soles of my boots 
were speedily torn to pieces and came 
adrift at the toes, so that they flapped at 
every step. I tied them on with ropes and 
raw-hide, and continued climbing for hours. 
Eventually I got into some beautiful, 
rolling park-land, where a cool breeze seemed. 
to descend from the sky. Here I rested 
awhile, and on continuing saw some wild 
boar—one trotted by unconcernedly within 
a few yards of me—and a herd of deer 
feeding on a distant slope. 


much as bird-shot. The water-buffalo is a 
formidable antagonist, courageous to a 
degree almost unknown among other big- 
game animals. Merian Cooper once saw a 
tame bull step deliberately in front of a 
full-grown charging tiger, and toss him with 
such terrific strength that six hundred 
pounds of tiger crashed limp and broken to 
the ground. 

The brain of a water-buffalo is so 
situated at the back of the skull that his 
charge is not easily checked by a bullet. 
Defosse has been on their horns, and still 
carries the marks on his body to-day. The 
animal, indeed, is usually ranked in danger 
second only to the elephant—which seems 
strange when one realizes that these cow- 
like creatures plough the paddy fields of 
all Asia. 

I was wary, therefore, as I followed 
buffalo-trails through patches of jungle, and 
passed by clumps of thick bamboo. The 
two coolies who accompanied me were con- 
tinually begging me to kill a deer. ‘‘ Tuan, 
pasang rusa,” they pleaded.  (“ Please, 
master, shoot a deer.’’) 

Finally, on sighting a big buck, the 


The convict village. The people were too degenerate even to show curiosity! 


A little later I came to a pool in the lava 
—an ideal place to camp, with good water, a 
delicious breeze, and a few signs of the giant 
lizards we had come to seek. 

Continuing to the very summit of the 
island, I was astonished to see the tracks of 
wild water-buffalo (bos bubalis). This was 
an ugly creature I was in no way prepared 
to meet, for I had only lead bullets in my 
gun, which would damage a buffalo about as 


temptation was so great that I dropped him 
with a bullet at the base of the neck. The 
natives, with endless ejaculations of ‘‘ Oh’s ” 
and “ Ah’s,”’ expressed their great astonish- 
ment that the white man’s rifle would kill 
at such a distance. It was a good shot, if I 
say it myself, and I was well pleased, 
inasmuch as it was my first test in many 
moons. 

On the way back through the rolling 
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park-land, I suddenly heard a terrific crash- 
ing behind me; it sounded as if a whole 
bamboo forest were being broken into 
splinters. One of the coolies shouted: 
‘* Carabao !’’ (water-buffalo), and, in truth, 
I knew that it could be nothing else. 

I promptly jumped back, out of the 
jungle, and just as I emerged into the open 
saw a great solitary bull coming full-speed 
straight toward me. His nose was in the 
air, his nostrils greatly dilated, and his 
sweeping horns seemed to be laid back 
against his flanks. Judging from the speed 
at which he was coming, he seemed to be 
charging, but when I think of it now I cannot 
believe that it was more than a coincidence. 

I obtained a very vivid impression of 
the ‘beast, although it was based on no 
more than one quick glance, for he was less 
than twenty yards away. Ducking back into 
the jungle, I ran for it, displaying, no doubt, 
great celerity. On the far side of the afore- 
mentioned pool was a steep rock, up which 


stump. 


The beasts use their long claws to excavate 
these burrows. 


I clambered, and there, waiting with tremb- 
ling knees, I expected to hear the beast 
come crashing through at any minute. 

While 1 was wondering what I could do 
without steel bullets, I suddenly remembered 
that a water-buffalo will not charge into 
thick jungle. My natives were out of sight ; 
they had vanished directly the animal 
appeared. There was not a sound to be 
heard, though the bull, I reckoned, must be 
standing on the edge of the jungle some 
fifteen yards away. In my _ ignominious 
position a few minutes seemed an age, but 
at last I heard him lumber off at a gallop, his 
hoofs pounding on the hard ground, till 
finally he smashed his way into another 
bamboo thicket, leaving me free to continue 
my return journey. 

So, just as the evening shadows were 
gathering, I dragged a very weary body back 
to the beach, to find that Defosse and Dunn 
had come across many lizard tracks, as well 
as those of a great variety of game. It was 
evident that, leaving the 
lizards out of the question, 
Komodo would be a sports- 
man’s Paradise. 

Next day we camped at 
the head of Telok Sawa. It 
was an enchanting spot, and 
the whole of our little hut was 
open to the invigorating sea- 
breeze. The roof of woven 
palm-leaves was mellow and 
bearded with age, and rattled 
dryly in the wind. All manner 
of tangled growths dangled 
from it, swaying to and fro, 
and it concealed an amazing 
assortment of ‘‘creepy- 
crawlies,”’ including spiders, 
scorpions, centipedes, and 
snakes. 

We at once put out baits 
for the dragon lizards, and 
small specimens began to flock 
to them in considerable num- 
bers, but it was not until the 
following day that I saw my 
first large monitor in the open. 

I had left camp early to 
shoot a deer for the coolies’ 
meat, and was at the foot of 
the pinnacle country, on a 
gently sloping talus cone 
covered with grass and a ‘few 
palm-trees, when he emerged. 

He was a monster—huge 
and hoary. I scrambled up to 
a point of vantage, taking great 
care, however, not to expose 
myself, for the eyesight of 
“these strange beasts is much 
keener than that of deer. The 
lizard was working his way 
slowly down from the moun- 
tain crags. The sun shone 
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slantingly down the hill, so that a dark 
shadow preceded the black beast as_ he 
came. It was a perfectly marvellous sight 
—a primeval monster in a primeval setting. 
Had he only stood up on his hind legs, as I 
now know they can, the dinosaurian picture 
would have been complete. 

Slowly and sedately the ‘‘ dragon” 
stalked along, obviously hunting for some- 
thing in the grass, his yellow tongue working 
incessantly, his magnificent head swinging 
ponderously from side to side. In 


. 


my glasses he filled the whole Typical 
field of vision, and as there was scenery 
nothing at hand with which to on 

compare his size, I could easily Komodo. 


imagine him to be twenty or thirty feet 
long. 

These animals, by the way, are very 
deceptive as regards size. Each onc that we 
saw we thought to be by far the largest we 
had hitherto encountered, and only after he 
was dead and the measuring-tape had been 
laid along his back, did he shrink to a mere 
eight or nine feet. 

Against a background of sunburnt 
grass, this particular beast of my first 
encounter looked quite black with age, and 
I felt sure that he bore the scars of many a 
fierce encounter amid the deep recesses of 
the isle. Once, and only once, he stopped 


The Author’s first camp on the island. 
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with his nose buried deep in the grass, as if 
scenting out some shrew or rat, or small 
lizard, in order to add another choice morsel 
to his already-distended stomach. Three 
pigs dashed away in the distance, perhaps 
to give this great reptile the wide berth he 
deserved. Then, in some strange fashion, he 
eluded me, disappearing as completely as if 
the very earth had swallowed him. 

Shortly afterwards I came upon a large 
cave beneath a tangle of overhanging roots. 
Such a sequestered nook, in the gloom of a 
dark gulch, is the abode, or rumah as the 
natives call it, of the great lizard. With my 
left hand I parted some branches, the better 
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Setting one of the traps. The natives are seen bending down the spring pole intended to 
hoist the captured lizard into the air. 


to observe the entrance, when suddenly my 
forearm became red-hot. I looked down, 
and saw that it was covered with red ants — 
ferocious creatures that are afraid of 
nothing. 

So dauntless and predatory are these 
remarkable insects that they will even bite 
into the flame of a match until they are 
consumed by it. I jumped aside, dropping 
my gun, and for a few minutes had a very 
unpleasant time getting rid of my assailants. 

Besides ants, snakes are abundant in 
Komodo, and we found cobras, pit-vipers, 
true vipers, and back-fanged snakes. Unlike 
any other part of the world except India, 
therefore, the island is cursed with all four 
classes of poisonous snakes. It behoved us, 
in consequence, to be extremely careful, 
especially as we had nothing with us in 
the way of an antidote except a general 
serum which would, I fear, have proved 
quite inadequate. 

Under Defosse’s direction, the coolies 
constructed leafy screens, or bomas, near the 
baits, from which we could observe the 
lizards and shoot such specimens as appeared 
desirable for our museum groups. It was not 
long before we had killed five, the largest a 


little over nine feet long. Many more, how- 
ever, had been caught alive in the ingenious 
spring-traps built by Defosse. 

A strong tree was bent over and 
fastened down, the release being cunningly 
contrived so that when the lizard put his 
head through the noose, to reach the bait, 
he received the surprise of his life by being 
jerked aloft. Coolies then ran out of the 
jungle and lassoed the infuriated animal, 
who very soon found himself lashed to a 
pole unable to move. 

For hours at a time we watched the 
odd beasts as they devoured our baits. 
Voracious as they are, it was interesting to 
note what a careful look-out they kept, 
especially the smaller ones, which seemed 
terrified whenever an adult made his 
appearance. When a small lizard turned 
and dashed away at lightning speed, it was 
an almost certain indication that one of the 
big fellows was approaching. 

For several minutes the observer in 
the boma might see absolutely nothing ; 
then suddenly, from behind a tree, a big 
black head with two dark beady eyes would 
appear and remain entirely motionless, 
while the eagle eyes, sunken grimly beneath 
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projecting supraorbital bones, would survey 
every inch of the ground, ready to detect the 
slightest move. 

When the beast was assured that all was 
well, he would lower his head, flash a long 
yellow bifurcated tongue into the air, and 
then move rapidly toward the bait as if 
ready to bolt the whole carcass at one greedy 

‘ulp. 

. Phe impression he gave as he came 
ponderously forward was one of great weight 
and strength. Indeed, although the small 
ones look rather slim and agile, the adults 
are thick-set, muscular creatures, with very 
heavy bodies. After a length of seven feet 
is attained, the weight increases, so that at 
between seven and eight feet it is, I believe, 
doubled. This accounts, no doubt, for the 
erroneous stories regarding the lizard’s 
measurements. 

In the: process of gorging himself, the 
lizard uses his long sharp claws for scraping 
and tearing the meat, while the thin, 
recurved teeth, with serrated edges, are 
employed to rip off great chunks. The beast 
does this by see-sawing backwards and 
forwards on his braced legs, giving a wrench 
at the bait at every backward move. Some- 
times when standing in this position with 
his jaws buried deep in the meat, and his 
neck curved forward and downwards, he 


A big male “dragon” emerging from the jungle. 
Vor. 1x11.—2. 


resembles nothing so much as paintings of 
Tyrannosaurus restored. 

When a piece of flesh has been detached, 
the lizard lifts his head and gulps the whole 
slab, regardless of its size. As the food 
goes down, the skin of the neck becomes 
distended in a most astonishing fashion. 
Then he licks his chops, rubs both sides of his 
face on the ground, as if to clean it, and 
raises his head aloft again, the better to 
observe the landscape. 

On one occasion, a big lizard swallowed 
the whole hindquarters of a boar at one gulp 
—hoofs, legs, hams, vertebre, and all! If 
he is surprised when thus engaged the results 
are apt to be disastrous, for the beast is 
easily excited, and immediately disgorges 
himself. 

One of the most characteristic positions 
of varanus komodoensis is taken when he is 
scanning his surroundings with his head 
aloft. His hindquarters and tail are on the 
ground, his forelegs are braced, and his head 
reaches into the air. In this attitude he will 
remain motionless for many minutes, and 
occasionally, if he desires a still better view, 
he will sit up on his haunches, with fore-feet 
dangling like those of a rabbit. This position 
is only assumed at rare intervals, but when 
sitting thus, the animal looks most impressive. 

In the boma no precaution need be 
taken about noise, for the lizards 
are quite deaf. Many times 
we shouted loudly without the 
slightest effect. 

One evening we released five 
vavane on the beach as a test 
to determine their swimming 
ability ; we also wanted to know 
whether or not they would take 
to the sea of their own free will 
—an important question in 
connection with their restricted 


distribution. Of five lizards let 


loose, one large and one small 
one immediately fled to the sea 
without the slightest hesitation. 

[wo others headed for the 
jungle, while a fifth ran down 
the beach for a hundred and fifty 
yards, went up into the grass, 
and then deliberately walked 
down to the water's edge and 
proceeded to swim far out into 
the bay. The largest one which 
had taken to the water immedi- 
ately submerged for a full two 


minutes, and then reappeared a 
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hundred yards away, swam down the beach 
for half a mile, and ambled slowly off into 
the jungle. 

When swimming, their heads are carried 
well above the surface of the water, so that 
they can be seen at a great distance, but on 
the whole these lizards cannot be said to be 
good swimmers, their movements being 
rather clumsy and 
ineffective. 

We used deer 
and boar to bait 
our traps, and so 
plentiful are these 
animals on Ko- 
modo that hunting 
them is not the 
sport it might be. 
One evening I 
stalked a wild 
boar for about 
half an hour, and 
finally met him 
head-on in thick 
jungle and killed 
him, We were in 
need of four more 
for bait, so I con- 
tinued hunting 
and at last, when 
it was almost 
dark, discovered a 
whole herd of them 
rooting among the 
rocks on the beach 
at low tide. It 
was almost too 
easy to kill the 
four I required. 

Having made 
as many studies of 
the lizards as it 
was possible to do 
from our camp on 
the beach, we decided to move up to the 
spot I had found high on the mountain ridge, 
in the centre of the island. 

Defosse started ahead with the natives, 
to get the camp ready, while my wife and I 
walked down the beach and took a farewell 
look at the village of Komodo, the only 
inhabited point on the island. It is altogether 
a wretched place, full of mangy dogs and 
sickly children. With abundant game at 
hand, these people nevertheless make no 
attempt to vary their fare, preferring to grub 
around the coral reefs, collecting sea-food. 
They presented a sorry spectacle; it is 
depressing to see humanity when it reaches 
such a degraded state. 

Before leaving for the mountains, we 
transferred two captured lizards to a new 
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and stronger cage, and we had quite an 
exciting time doing it. With the cages set 
end to end and the door open in between, 
we first attempted to make the animals 
move by prodding them, but this was of no 
avail. 

Finally, we tied some dried grass to 
the end of a long stick, set fire to it and 

inserted it at one 

end. This had 

the desired effect, 

and, one after the 

other, their red 

mouths open, their 

a. jaws drooling a 

» Villainous slime, 

the beasts rattled 

into their new 

cage, hissing hor- 

ribly, lashing their 

tails, ahd scratch- 
ing violently. 

The next day 
my poor wife had 
to face the agony 
of the terrible 
climb up into the 
mountains. “ It 
was nightmare,” 
she wrote, ‘ with 
the stones rolling 
from under foot at 
every step, your 
eves blinded with 
the sweat that 
poured into them, 
and the sound of 
‘your heart roaring 
and pounding in 
your éars like a 
cataract.” 

However, it 
was over at last, 
although poor Lee 
Fai dragged his delicate carcass into cam 
hours after the rest of us had arrived. 
He simply babbled the same sentence over 
and over again: ‘ Walking much trouble: 
Walking much trouble! ’’ And then, good- 
natured old Chinaman that he was, he burst 
out laughing. 

Defosse and I were soon off exploring, 
and before long, to our delight, came across 
varanus tracks, and a great hole in the 
hillside, under a massive boulder, in front of 
which was a level spot. Here, obviously, 
some big beast disported himself and basked 
in the sunshine. It seemed to us that we 
Should find the great lizards as prolific here 
as they had been down by the shore, and we 
looked forward eagerly to what the ensuing 
days would bring. 


lizards—the sun-baked 
mountains of Komodo. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The City of 
Golden Geese 


Herbort Vivian 


The quaint old city of Strasburg has long been famous for its pété de foie gras, or goose- 


liver pies, and flocks 


of geese are prominent features of the 


landscape of Alsace. In this 


article Mr. Vivian gives a lively account of the industry and the preparation of foie gras 
for export all over the world. 


INDING myself in Strasburg not 
long ago, my thoughts naturally 
turned to pdté de foie gras—goose- 
liver pies—for which delicacy the 

city is world-famed, and I determined to 
investigate the industry for the benefit of 
the readers of THE WIDE WorRLD MaGazineE. 
I visited the establishments of all the prin- 
cipal makers, inspected the feeding-places 
where the birds are fattened, and went to 
considerable trouble to verify my facts. 


After reading this little article, therefore, 
you can pose as a bit of an expert when your 
favourite restaurant next offers you foie gras. 

“‘T was once in a restaurant in Paris,” 
a famous goose-liver maker told me, “‘ and 
at the table next to me were some Americans. 
They were eating some of my goose-liver—the 
liver which my father and I have spent our 
lives in perfecting—and they were actually 
eating it with mustard! Mustard!" he re- 
peated, in a voice that was almost a scream. 
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“* Did you ever hear of such barbarism ? 
It was enough to break one’s heart. I simply 
could not endure the sight; I got up and 
walked out of the room. Mustard—with a 
dish that should be eaten on one’s knees ! 
But what can you expect of a nation that 
Tuins its palate and its digestion with water 
—and iced water at that?” 

This attitude of adoration is typical of 
all good makers of pété de foie gras. A great 
French writer once said that the invention 
of a dish that increases our enjoyment is 
more important than the discovery of a new 
star, for we have already more stars than 
we need. If this be true, then the inventor 
of paté de foie gras deserves an avenue of 
statues ! 

The ancients knew the secret of en- 
larging goose-livers in order to perfect their 
flavour, and Rome, when she was at the 
height of her power, boasted of her liver- 
pies. Extravagant eating, indeed, was one 
of the causes of her decline. Horace alludes 
to the exquisite taste of the livers of geese 
overfed with fat figs, and Pliny writes 
humorously of geese coming on foot all the 
way from Gaul to Rome. 

Then came the bar- 
barian invaders, and the 
precious secret was lost 
from the time of the 
Antonines to that of 
Louis XV. Charles 
Gérard, author of a book 
entitled ‘“L’ancienne 
Alsace d Table,” writes :— 

“‘ The preparation of 
goose-liver remained a 
secret in the hands of 
the Jews. Their patient 
hatred deprived Chris- 
tians of this pleasure for 
more than twelve cen- 
turies. After that long 
eclipse, it reappeared in 
the eighteenth century 
with the Regency and 
the philosophers. But 
its cult remained a mys- 
tery, possessed only by 
the jews of Metz and 
Strasburg. It was the 
French Revolution which 
raised all veils and pene- 
trated into all the secret 
places.” 

One of the stories of 
the revival of foie gras 
concerns a visit paid by 
the Duke of Broglie, Louis XV.’s War 
Minister, to inspect the Strasburg fortifica- 
tions. His cook, who accompanied him, 
soon found out that stewed goose-liver 
was a local speciality, and accordingly 
served one up to his master in Madeira 
sauce. 

This did not find much favour, and 


Nicolas Doyen, the first man to put 
into goose-liver pies. 
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most of the dish came back, but the follow- F 


ing morning the cook noticed the remains 
in the larder and ate them cold for breakfast. 
The taste was so exquisite that he deter- 
mined to prepare another and serve it up 
cold with Madeira jelly. The Duke was 
delighted, and sent the cook a handsome 
reward, with his congratulations. A fresh 
laurel, he said, had been added to the 
culinary crown of France ! 

The-most famous episode in the history 
of goose-livers, however, occurred when 
Marshal de Contades came to Strasburg as 
military governor of Alsace in 1762. Having, 
been told terrible tales concerning the rude 
cooking in a province that had so recently 
become French, he decided to bring his own 
chef, a cooper’s son from Lorraine, usually 
known as Clause, but figuring as Claude on 
his birth certificate, and now regarded as one 
of the patron saints of gastronomy. 

His fame began with a duck-liver pic’ 
which so delighted the Marshal that next 
day he had a replica sent post-haste to the 
King and was rewarded with a landed estate 
in Picardy as well as a gift of twenty gold 
pistoles for the cook. In 
this connection it isnoted 
by a historian that if 
anyone had then asked : 
“Who is Claude?” thei 
answer would have been :, 
“The Marshal de Con-* 
tades’ cook,’”’ whereas 
nowadays, if we inquired 
who the Marshal was, we 
should be told: ‘ The 
man whose cook invented 
goose-liver pies.” 

The invention, as a 
matter of fact, was rather 
an adaptation. Claude 
soon heard of the Duke 
of Broglie’s dish, and 
proceeded to improve on 
it on the lines of his 
famous pie, coating the 
livers with a paste of 
hashed veal and baking 
them in a thick, golden 
crust. The result sur- 
passed all his expecta- 
tions, and for twenty-two 
years the new dish re- 
mained a mystery of the 
Marshal’s kitchen. His 
invitations were coveted 
by all, for no other table 
could serve goose-liver 
pies, and the present of one became a pass- 
port to everybody’s good-will. 

We hear, for instance, how Rapp, while 
still a young officer, was sent with a goose- 
liver pie to a great General, and the gift 
gave so much satisfaction that he was imme- 
diately appointed an aide-de-camp. That 
was the beginning of his career, and he 
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The interior of a fattening-room. The process takes about five weexs, after which 
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| eventually became Lieutenant-General and 


Chamberlain to Louis XVIII. 

One evil day, however, Claude an- 
nounced his marriage to the widow of a 
French pastrycook in the Rue de la Mésange. 
There he soon made a small fortune by 
selling the pies which had been the pride 
and delight of the Marshal’s table. Then 
came the Revolution, during which a young 
cook named Doyen, chef of the kitchen of 
the President of the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
lost his employment. He sought sanctuary 
at Strasburg, and soon became a serious 
rival to Claude. 

As one author poetically observe: 
Claude created the body of his masterpiece 
there remained only to give it a soul. This 
was provided by Doyen when he introduced 
| into goose-liver pies the ‘‘ exciting perfume ” 
| of truffles, whose qualities he had discovered 
from long residence near Périgord. Doyen’s 
firm dates from 1792, when it might have 
been thought that Frenchmen had other 
things to think of beside goose-liver. 

However, the new rulers interested 
themselves in meals almost as much as in 
massacres, and Doyen continued his pros- 
perous career until 1846, when he died at 
the ripe age of eighty-six. His great- 


the birds are ready for slaughter. 


grandson still sells goose-liver pies in the 
same shop near Strasburg Cathedral. The, 
old sign remains, showing a goose and the 
punning motto, Moult foie moult espoir 
(‘‘ Much faith—or liver—much hope ’’). 

To-day the makers of goose-liver in 
Strasburg are legion, though there is really 
no more reason why the delicacy should be 
made there than in London or Jericho. 
Three of the leading makers told me, how- 
ever, that there is something peculiarly 
suitable to the birds in the water near the 
Rhine. Just as Harrogate, Aix, Marienbad, 
and a hundred other healing springs claim 
special virtues for the chemical composition 
of their waters, so, it is asserted, do the 
waters of Strasburg affect goose-livers. 

But Ihave heard the same sort of story 
concerning the water of Sheffield and Pilsen, 
with reference to steel and beer, though 
Toledo and Burton do not agree. And it is 
a strange fact that to-day a large proportion 
of the liver used in Strasburg is actually 
imported from Hungary, a country pre- 
eminently suitable for breeding and fatten- 
ing geese on account of its marvellous maize 
crops. 

Another manufacturer told me that the 
geese of Strasburg were the best in the 
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world, but I have since learnt that the birds 
are mostly imported from the Loire district. 
Toulouse still produces goose-liver pies and 
has the additional advantage of being near 
the truffle district, but Strasburg avers that 
the Toulouse geese are too big and have 
coarse livers. At one time, I was told, geese 
were imported from Russia, but since the 
Bolsheviks took control no reliance can be 
placed on them, as the birds are insuffi- 
ciently fed and orders are not executed 
regularly. 

Large numbers of geese, however, are 
certainly bred in Alsace. In fact, the travel- 
ler is greatly impressed by the enormous 
flocks he encounters everywhere. Meadows 
and streams and ponds are thronged with 
them at all hours of the day, and at morning 
and evening one sees tumultuous flocks 
being conducted through the village streets 
by small girls carrying long wands in their 
hands. 

The difference between an ordinary 
and a scientifically-fatted goose-liver, I 
learnt, is as great as that between chalk 
and cheese, and very little has been written 
concerning the fattening process, over 
which a certain mystery still hangs. 

Schillik or Schiltigheim, a suburb of 
Strasburg, is now the headquarters of the 
goose-fattening industry, and there I saw 
the odd business in full swing. Most of the 
geese are bought from country breeders by 
workmen and factory hands, whose women- 
folk do the feeding in their spare time. 
These people usually keep only a few birds, 
and the feeding is done by hand. Besides 
these, however, there are specialists who 
deal with as many as two hundred at a 

.time and can afford to use mechanical 
appliances. 

All, however, are unanimous in the 
statement that, 
with prices as 
they are to-day, 
they make so 
little out of the 
trade that it is 
hardly worth 
while continuing. 
A goose, it 
appears, costs 
forty francs, 
consumes a 
bushel of maize 
during five weeks, 
and has to be 
looked after by 
expensive labour. 
The fatteners 
expect the liver 
to pay for the 
original cost of 
the bird, any 
profit coming 
from the sale 
of the rest 


of the carcass—flesh, fat, feathers, and 
down. 

But as the pdété-makers pay only forty 
francs a pound for the liver, the fattener, 
in order to maintain his business as a paying 
concern, would have to depend upon every 
goose producing a first-class liver weighing 
at least one pound, which he says is by no 
means easy. The goose-liver firms, how- 
ever, ridicule all this, observing quite justly 
that the fatteners would not continue their 
work if it resulted in no profit. 

One man upon whom I called at the 
beginning of the season had two hundred 
geese in process of fattening, and had 
accommodation for six hundred. The birds 
would be replaced in batches every five 
weeks. Thus, in a good year, he might fatten 
fifteen to eighteen hundred. Some People 
say a goose can be fattened in three weeks, 
but in this trade everybody makes contra- 
dictory statements. 

On their arrival from the country, the 
geese are let loose in a yard for a few days, 
until the indoor pens are empty. They 
remain in these for some fourteen days, still 
more or less at liberty, and are allowed to 
eat as much or as little as they please. Then 
they go into the fattening-room. The one 
I inspected was like a cellar, with a stone 
floor, and was lighted only from the door- 
way, semi-darkness and quiet being neces- 
sary to the process. 

The walls were lined with three tiers of 
pinewood cages divided into compartments, 
each large enough to hold a fat goose, 
provided with wooden bars and long 
troughs of water containing pieces of char- 
coal. The smell was vaguely disagreeable, 
in spite of the conspicuous cleanliness, and 
the hubbub was tremendous. Some of the 


geese lay in their cages, half asleep, but the 
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Preparing the pie-crust. 


majority thrust their long necks through 
the bars and screeched at the top of their 
unmelodious voices. So much for quiet 
being necessary ! 

“ People talk of the cruelty of this 
forcible feeding,’ said the owner of the 
place. ‘‘ That is all nonsense; you can 
see how eager the birds are for their meal.” 
I can well believe the birds were hungry, 
for they are fed only at 4 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
and the twelve hours’ interval must seem a 
very long time to a cooped:ap goose. When 
the feeders appeared, the birds certainly 
greeted them with a redoubled chorus of 
screeches. In some places, I learnt, the 
geese are fed three times a day. 

In the centre of the room were half-a- 
dozen feeding machines. At the top were 
receptacles full of maize that had been 
cooked in slightly salt water to a certain 
degree of softness.* In the old days it was 
customary to soak one-thirtieth of the grain 
in water for twelve hours, but this has now 
been abandoned. 

The process of feeding is extremely 
simple. A woman drags a protesting bird 
from its cage, wraps it in a piece of sacking, 
and sits down in front of a machine with the 
bird firmly held between her knees. She 
then opens its beak, thrusts a metal tube 
several inches down its throat, and pro- 
ceeds to turn a handle to bring down the 
maize. 

This takes only a few seconds, though 
she pauses frequently to stroke the food 
down the long neck. It is not a pleasant 
business to watch, but feeding by hand is 
even worse, and takes much longer. There 
is not much time for rest, so far as the staff 


are concerned, as there are many geese to 


_ feed and few hours in the day. 


The geese are watched day and night 


“as carefully as patients in a nursing home, 


and are never overfed. At the least sign of 
illness or discomfort, the feeding is stopped 
for a few days. It is only after about five 
weeks that a bird is ripe for slaughter ; this 
is recognized by the presence of a lump of 
fat under each wing and an increasing 
difficulty in breathing. 

Quite a different process is employed 
in Hungary, which supplies a large propor- 
tion of the livers. There, instead of being 
caged, the geese are turned loose in yards 
covered with warm tar or asphalt. In the 
course of a few days, this tar forms a thick 
pad upon their feet, so heavy that it pre- 
vents their moving more than a step or so. 
As exercise is restricted, they spend the days 
entirely in feeding, with the result that their 
livers speedily become as fat as those of the 
Strasburg geese. 

As to ordinary disease there is little to 
fear, for epidemics are unknown and single 
cases are detected at once. When geese 


used to come from Russia, they often 


Putting the covers on pies before they go 
into the oven, 


brought cholera with them, and hundreds 
would die in the course of the day. Now, 
however, all: that has disappeared. The 
main care is to kill the goose as soon as it 
is ripe. Otherwise it would die a natural 
death, the liver becoming impregnated with 
blood and quite useless for the market. 
Work in the kitchens begins in Sep- 
tember, is busiest just before Christmas and 
the New Year, and comes to an end at the 
approach of spring. Practically all the 
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makers produce their goose-liver pies in 

precisely the same way, the only difference . 
being the preparation of the various spices. 

The choice of livers is, however, a business 

which needs considerable knowledge, and is 

often undertaken by the proprietor himself. 

All through the season an endless procession 

of small sellers arrives at the factory, and 

everything they bring is tested with meti- 

culous care. 

Some of the livers weigh as much as 
three pounds, but size rarely means quality, 
for a big specimen will often dissolve in 
cooking till little more than a spot of grease 
remains. The buyers, therefore, prefer 
livers averaging a pound. They should be 
a pale, pinkish fawn in colour, and neither 
too hard nor too soft. Some are like walnuts, 
others like blancmange, while others again 
are almost chocolate-coloured. This shows 
that the goose has not been fed or killed 
properly. The blood has entered the liver, 
which can then only be used for the lowest- 
quality pies. 

The preparation is extremely interest- 
ing. I entered an amazingly clean factory 
where everything shone like silver and a 
very savoury smell greeted my nostrils. 
Hundreds of livers—in appearance rather 
like small, uncooked cray-fish—were spread 
out on a marble slab, and I was told that 
they had been soaked all night in fresh, rich 
milk. 


All round stood cooks in white caps and 
jackets, cutting out veins and fibres. Others 
added salt and spices and inserted truffles 
with a sharp knife. In adjacent rooms men 
were mixing spices, hashing and pounding 
meat, slicing bacon-fat, sorting and cutting 
truffles, and making piecrust. 

Whole trays of prepared ferrines are 
brought up, neatly lined with a mixture of 
pounded liver and meat to prevent the heat 
of the fire from drying up the liver. Then 
the livers are cut into portions or inserted 
whole into the ferrines, covered with another 
layer of fat and meat, and popped into one 
of the big shallow ovens. 

When they have been allowed to cool 
very gradually, passing from one room to 
another until they are quite cold, another 
layer of fat is placed on top of each goose- 
liver to keep out the air; then the ferrines 
are hermetically sealed with a lid that 
enables their contents to be kept for some 
two months. The crusted pies are usually 
baked in much smaller ovens and made 
specially to order, as the contents will keep 
only for some ten days or so. There are 
also hermetically sealed tins which can be 
sent to every part of the world and will keep 
the pies in perfect condition for two or 
more years. 

Naturally a large portion of the work 
in these immense kitchens is now done by 
machinery, but the very nature of the trade 


THE 
entails that a good deal must still be per- 
formed by hand. Washing the tervines, 
slicing the fat, sealing the tins, and hashing 
the meat for lining can be done as well by 
machinery as by hand ; but no machine has 
yet been invented to hunt out all the tin 
veins and fibres with which a liver is filled. 
and it can safely be said 
that the livers themselves 
are never touched by any 
machine. 

The truffles used for 
seasoning are very impor- 
tant, and much depends 
upon their quality. The 
must be carefully peeled, 
and are often stewed in 
red or white wine, which 
provides an excellent 
sauce. 

One of the most 
important items in the 
running of a_ successful 
goose-liver factory is the 
Proper treatment of the 
cooks. Most of these 
spend the season as chefs 


in big hotels, coming 
back to Strasburg at the 
beginning of tober. 


“‘You cannot treat them 
as ordinary workmen,” 
one manufacturer con- 
fided to me, as he showed 
me over their special 
geben ane dining-room. 
“* Some of them are quite important le 
—and they know it a Z es Laat 

‘“‘ But if so many chefs know how to 
make fote gras,” I said, ‘‘ one should be able 
to get it fresh in any good hotel?” 

“You can; and a goodly proportion 
of that served in first-class hotels is actually 
made on the premises,”’ the proprietor told 
me. “ Still, the trade is almost entirely an 
export one. We send our foie gras to 
every country in the world, from China 
to Peru.” 

I can confirm that, for I myself have 
bought goose-liver in the capital of Abys- 
sinia and on the edge of the Arctic. I was 


San 


Pounding spices to be mixed 
with the livers. 
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surprised, however, 
to say :— 

“The place which buys least of our 
products is—Strasburg.”” 

““ Why is that? Do your countrymen 
know too much, or too little ? ”’ 

“Too much,” he replied, laughingly. 
“Every good housewife 
knows how to make it her- 
self, and many fatten their 
own geese. You will get 
home-made goose-liver 
pies at any Strasburg 
party, wedding breakfast, 
or christening feast; and, 
of course, they have the 
advantage of absolute 
freshness. As regards the 
export trade, no doubt 
there are black sheep, as 
in every other business. 

«There are, for ex- 
ample, five or six different 
qualities of goose-liver. 
And you can buy imita- 
tions of the familiar jars 
and terrines, bearing un- 
known names, whose con- 
tents are not fatted goose- 
liver at all. They may 
contain pigs’ or calves’ 
liver or just ordinary veal 
pounded with a pestle. 

he main thing is to buy 
a trustworthy brand.” 

One of the strangest 
things about goose-liver is the difference in 
price in Strasburg and London. A small 
terrine which would cost anything from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. in London can be obtained in its native 
town for 2s. 2d. Wholesalers assured me 
that they supplied England at a price which 
would allow sale at the same rate as in Stras- 
burg, even allowing for cost of transport. 

“Your English shops,’’ I was told 
sadly. “‘ want too much profit. It would pay 
English people to order their goose-liver 
straight from the manufacturers; they 
would have the added assurance, moreover, 
that they were receiving the new season’s 
supplies.” 


when he went on 
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Mungoro Meets 
_«. His Mateh 


Illustrated by LANCE 


into a canter as the little group of 

rondevals (huts) came into_ sight. 

Having reached them, he slid out 
of the saddle, threw the reins to an orderly 
who came forward, and stalked into the 
office hut. 

“ Hullo, Jack !’”’ His superior, Corporal 
Marston, greeted him, looking up from the 
papers spread out on his desk. “‘ How are 
you?” 

“Quite fit, Dick, thanks,” returned 
Sanger heartily, as he seated himself on 
a corner of the table, his legs swinging 
carelessly while he removed his sun-helmet. 
“‘ How’s yourself ? Allright ? Good! How 
about an odd spot of beer, old bean ? ”” 

“Right,” laughed his companion and, 
calling an orderly, he gave the order. Then 
he passed across his cigarette-case. The 
men smoked in silence until the native 
returned laden with two bottles of beer, 
glasses, and an opener. 

These two youngsters, with a handful 
of native constables, were responsible for 
the keeping of the peace in a tract of land 
as big as an English county. They were 
good, reliable fellows, for of such are the 
British South Africa Police of Rhodesia 
composed, and the magnitude of their task 
left them completely undismayed. 

“‘ Did you collar old Mungoro ? ” asked 
Marston, as they sipped their drinks. 

““You bet your giddy young life I 
did!’’ laughed Sanger. ‘‘ The old sinner 
was inclined to be troublesome, but I 
quieted him down with the aid of a sjambok 
and copious threats.” 

Marston, who had a vivid imagination, 
laughed as he visualized the scene. 

“Did he give anything away?” he 
presently inquired. 

“Well, no,” answered his subordinate 
doubtfully. ‘‘ He was full of curses and 
reiterations that he had done nothing wrong. 


J: SANGER urged his tired mount 


But I couldn’t very well probe him, for 
I didn’t know what line to work on. If 
you remember, you didn’t give me any 
details. I was in a hurry to start on my 
tour and at the last moment you simply 
yelled out to me to collar him, so I really 
had nothing to go upon. What has the old 
beggar done, anyway ?” 

“It is not so much a case of what he 
has done as what he hasn’t done!’’ said 
Marston, a trifle grimly. ‘‘ As far as I can 
make out he has run through the whole 
gamut of sins and crimes, from pinching a 
baby’s rattle to murder and arson, but, 
as usual, the difficulty is to prove it. How- 
ever I can prove that he has been making 
some of the Kaffirs in his kraal pay their 
hut-tax to him instead of to the Govern- 
ment, and that he has been appropriating 
this money to his own use. 

“‘ If we get him on that charge it ought 
to keep him ‘ inside’ and out of harm’s way 
for a few moons. If that happens I shall be 
devoutly thankful, for I am positive Mungoro 
is at the bottom of nine-tenths of the mischief 
and crime that goes on in the district ; and 
he is as cunning as a crate-load of monkeys.” 

“‘ And how do you reckon his arrest will 
be taken by his disciples ? ’’ queried Sanger 
thoughtfully. “After all, he is a pretty 
celebrated witch-doctor, and I believe his 
influence extends for miles and miles around. 
Don’t you think his own crowd and the 
other witchcraft merchants will be likely 
to get somewhat riled at his incarceration ? 
Of course, he will be the guest of His 
Majesty’s Government, but do you think 
they can be expected to look at matters in 
that light ?” 

Marston laughed; then his face grew 
serious again. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” he 
said, ‘“‘and strictly entre nous, I had a 
vastly entertaining and illuminating little 
chat the other day with old M’gane, the 
headman of Mungoro’s kraal. In the course 
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of it he revealed to me in secret the fact 
that he personally, like a good many of 
his subjects, is getting distinctly tired of 
the old rascal and his methods. 

“‘ Apparently, from what I can gather, 
Mungoro has not been original enough of 
late—no new manifestations, and that sort 
of thing, you know. He’s been relying on 
his reputation and reproducing old stock 
tricks, which are always apt to pall after 
a time, even on such dull mentalities as 
the local Kaffirs possess. 

“Furthermore, I am pretty certain 
that there are one or two turbulent spirits 
who would not be altogether sorry to have 
the chance of jumping into the old boy’s 
shoes. No; I think the worst we have to 
fear is a few brawls and fights due to rivalry 
during the elections, so to speak. Once 
some fellow has imposed sufficiently on 
native credulity to get himself chosen for 
the post of rascal-in-chief and official quack 
everything will return to normal and we 
shall be able to live a life of ease once more.” 

“TI sincerely hope so,’ said Sanger. 
“‘T’m due for leave next month, and I am 
just aching for the sight of a certain face 
in Gwelo.” 

“Oh! it’s Gwelo now, is it ? ” chaffed 
Marston. ‘‘ Only a week ago it was a young 
woman in Buluwayo, if I remember rightly.” 

“Rubbish!” retorted Sanger con- 
fusedly. “It’s the same girl, only she is 
staying at Gwelo for a few weeks. What 
about lunch ? ” 

“* All right, old chap,” grinned Marston. 
‘* Anyway, I wish you luck. It would 
brighten things up considerably to have 
a woman on the station.” 

“You don’t imagine for one moment 
that I would ever bring her into contact 
with your criminal influence, do you?” 
snorted Sanger derisively. 

“When that happy time comes,” 
pursued Marston imperturbably, “‘ you will 
spend. practically all your days on patrol, 


my lad. 

“ Then I’d take her with me ! ” retorted 
Sanger. 

And so, laughing and wrangling 


amicably, the two strolled arm-in-arm to 
the mess-hut. 


In the early afternoon a rather weird 
scene took place in the immediate vicinity 
of the huts that served as cells for native 
prisoners. 

A fearful din and commotion arose, 
increasing gradually in volume until all 
the prisoners’ attention was attracted. 
Craning over each other’s heads, they 
gazed curiously through the gratings that 
served as windows to their cells, and pre- 
sently saw a small group struggling viclently 
near a clump of trees. 

The central figure was a ragged, tatter- 
demalion rogue who was wrestling furiously 


with three sturdy members of the ‘‘ Black 
Watch,’’* screaming vile curses at them and 
calling down vengeance on all white men. 
In the rear of this group a natfve N.C.O. 
strolled placidly along, apparently entirely 
uninterested in the proceedings. As the 
small party came nearer it could be seen 
that the prisoner’s clothes were torn and 
covered with dust and dirt-stains, while his 
nose was bleeding freely. A murmur of 
sympathy arose amongst his comrades-to-be. 

Just outside the row of huts the group 
came to a halt, and one of the police-boys, 
turning his head, called over his shoulder to 
ask where the prisoner was to be put. 

“Over there in that kia (hut), com- 
manded the N.C.O., pointing to a building 
that, as yet, only housed Mungoro the 
witch-doctor. 

Three minutes later, after a final 
vigorous tussle, the new prisoner found him- 
self flung unceremoniously into a dark 
room and heard the key turn in the lock of 
the door behind him. 

With an oath he got to his feet and for 
a few moments groped about uncertainly 
as his eyes gradually became accustomed 
to the comparative darkness of the cell 
afterthe glare of the sunlight outside. Then, 
becoming aware of the fact that he had a 
companion, he poured forth a torrent of 
virulent abuse of the white men and all 
their doings. The other inmate of the 
chamber, seated on his haunches in a 
corner, with his back against the wall, 
listened stolidly and without apparent 
interest. 

When the new arrival paused for breath 
he spoke. 

“Their mothers 
volunteered pleasantly. 

Next morning the latest-arrived prisoner 
was hauled forth from the cell, despite his 
obvious reluctance to leave it, and, indeed, 
strenuous efforts at resistance. 

Once out of sight of the cells, a vast 
change occurred both in his behaviour and 
that of his guards. The latter let him go 
and convulsed themselves in ecstasies ‘of 
silent mirth, while the ‘‘ prisoner’ quietly 
walked off in the direction of the police- 
boys’ huts with a swagger typical of the 
native humorist and local funny man. 

A quarter of an hour later, out of the 
hut that this ragged bundle of filth had 
entered, there strode a smart, spruce- 
looking police-boy. But for the fact that 
his nose seemed to be giving him some 
trouble there was nothing in common 
between him and the ex-prisoner, and 
nothing to denote to a casual observer what 
a complete metamorphosis had taken place. 

As he stepped past the lounging orderlies 
into the office he whispered to one of them : 


were snakes,” he 


* The nickname applied to the native members of the 
BLS.A.P. * 
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“T’ll pay you out for what you have done 
to my nose !’’ Which remark seemed to be 
accepted by all present asa scintillating piece 
of wit, for’everybody chuckled heartily. 

Inside the office the two white men 
looked up interestedly as the police-boy 
entered and saluted. 

“Well, Nyakanje, you have spent the 
night with the prisoner Mungoro, eh?” 
questioned Marston. 

“Yes, Bwana,” agreed the man stolidly. 

“H’m! And did he talk?” asked 
Marston. 

“Yes, Bwana, verily he talked,” said 
the boy. ‘‘ I have heard women squabbling 
amongst themselves, and their tongues 
were. still as compared with his.” 

The white men glanced at each other 
out of the corners of their eyes and smiled 
covertly. 

“What did he say?” inquired the 
senior. 

ae Bwana, he talked of you and the Bwana 
Sanger and all white Bwanas. I cannot 
repeat what he said, for. it is not fitting 
that I, a police-boy, should mention such 
words in the presence of the Bwanas.” 

“He does not appear to have been 
very complimentary regarding us,’’ Marston 
grinned. ‘‘ And what else did he say ?” 

“Nothing else, Bwana,” the boy 
answered. “He talked for three hours 
yesterday and again this morning, but 
his speech was all of the Bwanas.” 

“H’m! Are you sure he spoke of 
nothing else ?”’ asked Marston. 

The native thought for a few moments ; 
then his face lighted up, only to cloud 
over again almost immediately. 

“* There was one thing he said, Bwana,” 
he announced, hesitantly. ‘ But it is of 
no importance.” 

“That is for me to judge, Nyakanje,” 
said Marston, somewhat tersely. ‘‘ Tell me 
what it was.” : 

““He—he said,’’ the boy stammered, 
“that all snakes are his agents, and that 
he would send one to kill the Bwanas.” 

“Did - he, though ?”’ ejaculated 
Marston, in English. ‘‘ Deuced pleasant 
of him, I must say! And you will notice, 
Jack ’’—he turned to Sanger—‘ that our 
loyal supporter and faithful adherent here 
considers that an unimportant and trifling 
item! That ought to shock you out of 
your complacent self-esteem ! ”” 

Sanger grinned broadly. “ Piffle!” 
he chuckled. 

“He said nothing more, Nyakanje ? ” 
continued Marston. ‘‘ Think hard, and try 
to remember.” 

The native wrinkled his brow in an 
obvious effort at concentration. At last 
he spoke: ‘No, Bwana; he spoke of 
naught else,” he said positively. 

“All right, Nyakanje, you can go. 
You have done well,” 


**Good lad, that,” he added turning 
to Sanger. “‘ But it is a pity that old villain 
Mungoro did not give himself away. How- 
ever, I have got a certain amount of evidence 
to send along with him—enough, I think, 
to cook his goose for some months. And 
anyway, the proof business is their affair 
at headquarters, so let’s forget it. Feel 
like a spot of tennis this afternoon ? ” 

Sanger, puffing busily at the pipe he 
was lighting, grunted vaguely in assent. 


That night, sipping their after-dinner 
coffee in the whitewashed mess-hut, one 
of the long silences so common in conversa- 
tion fell upon the two men. In consequence 
it was with a start that Marston roused 
himself from his reverie at the sound of a 
startled exclamation from his companion. 
Looking up abruptly he saw Sanger glaring 
tensely in front of him. 

Following the direction of his gaze, 
Marston in turn stiffened, horror-stricken, 
as his eyes fell on a huge yellow rinkhals* 
which was gliding along the floor by the 
wall. A moment the two sat thus spell- 
bound; then things began to happen 
quickly. With an immense effort of will- 
power Marston managed to control the 
nervous paralysis that held him motionless, 

“Jack, I'm going to make a dive for 
the door,” he breathed. ‘“ If [get through I’ll 
fetch my shot-gun, You jump on the table.” 

“Right you are, old sport,’ returned 
Sanger, the colour beginning to flow back 
into his ashen face. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the sinister reptile, one bite from which 
meant an agonizing death. 

Next instant Marston, choosing a 
favourable opportunity, made a leap for 
the door, gained it, dashed through, and 
slammed it behind him, whilst Sanger, in 
one convulsive bound, sprang from his 
seat on to the trestle table, which swayed 
and rocked perilously under him. The 
rinkhals, galvanized into vicious life by: 
the sudden commotion, began to glide 
round the room at tremendous speed, seeking 
some means of escape from the trap in 
which it now found itself, and ready to 
deal out. death to anyone or anything 
that attempted to obstruct its path. Then 
came a rap on the door, followed by 
Marston’s voice. 

“Are you all right, old man?” he 
called out anxiously. 

“Rather!” answered Sanger, a 
hysterical laugh trembling on his lips. 
“Don’t come in yet. The brute is simply 
infuriated, and is whipping round like a 
streak of greased lightning. When it is 
opposite the door I will give a yell. Then 
you can open up and have a pot-shot at 
it. See?” 

“Right you are,” agreed Marston, 


* A snake of the cobra species. 
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“*Eat it!’ repeated Marston, and there was a tone in his voice that made 
the old man jump.” 
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and waited tensely for the signal. Listening 
intently, he could hear the rustle of the 
angry snake’s scales as it glided round on 
the rough cement floor. And then Sanger 
shouted the one word: ‘‘ Now!” 

With a violent jerk Marston flung open 
the door, caught a glimpse of a vicious head, 
wickedly glinting beady eyes, and a long, 
dusty, yellow-coloured body, and, raising 
the gun, took a quick snap-shot at the 
venomous reptile. As the roar of the 
explosion ceased to reverberate and the dust 
settled he saw a mangled yellow body thrash- 
ing about on the floor in its death-agony. 

‘“* And that’s that,” he heard Sanger say 
calmly. Marston called an orderly and 
ordered him to remove the dead snake, 
which the man did with a long stick; then 
he entered the hut and once more sat down. 

“You know, I may be fanciful, and 
you will probably call me an imaginative 
ass,”’ he said presently, “ but I believe that 
old villain Mungoro has something to do 
with this.” 

Sanger looked at him rather doubtfully, 
but his glance was entirely free from scepti- 
cism, for he had had many proofs of the weird 
powers possessed by certain of the natives. 

“YT don’t say it is impossible,” he 
answered, after due deliberation, ‘“ but I 
am inclined to think this is just pure 
coincidence. Don’t you think it is rather 
beyond the old beggar’s powers ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” retorted Marston em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Anyway, I am going to send 
for him, and we’ll see what he says.” 

They went outside, and five minutes 
later the old witch-doctor appeared, escorted 
by two stalwart police-boys. Marston 
regarded him for some time in silence. At 
last : ‘‘ Did you send that snake to kill the 
other Bwana and myself?” he demanded 
sternly, pointing at the still-twitching body 
of the dead rinkhals. 

“TI did,” answered the gaunt old scave- 
crow, insolently. 

“Oh! you did, did you ? ” said Marston, 
in tones of cold menace. ‘‘ Then you will 
jolly well eat the filthy thing here and now, 
before my eyes!” 

The old man started as if he had 
received an electric shock. Then, evidently 
thinking the white man was not speaking in 
earnest, he relapsed into his previous scornful 
impassivity. 

“ Eat it !”” repeated Marston, and there 
was a tone in his voice that made the old 
man jump. For a moment he stared at the 
white man incredulously. 

“ But: ’’ he began, to be fiercely 
interrupted. 

“Do as I command ! ” snapped Marston 
icily. 

“ But, Inkos, I cannot,”’ quavered the 
old native, while a shudder of repugnance 
shook his limbs. ‘“‘ If I eat it, all my magic 
will be destroyed !’’ He broke off to glance 


fearfully at the long, twitching yellow body. 
“* Besides,”’ he added naively, “ it is not good 
food, that.”’ 

Marston rapped out a curt order, and in 
a moment a police-boy returned with a 
stirrup-leather. 

“‘ Lie down!” Marston ordered, glaring 
at the wizard. 

“No!” snarled the native. 

“ Put him down and hold his arms and 
legs,’ said Marston, with the tired in- 
difference of one to whom such a scene has 
become monotonous. 

Despite his violent struggles, the old 
man was soon held firmly in position, lying 
face downwards on the ground. 

““Once more,” said Marston. ‘ Will 
you obey my commands ? ” 

“No!” answered the man sullenly. 

“Very well,”’ said Marston, ‘‘ I do not 
like beating an old man, but you leave me 
no alternative. As soon as you say you are 
willing to do what I have ordered I shall 
cease to whip you. Now!” 

The leather strap descended in a 
whistling arc and fell on the man’s body 
stingingly, but beyond a slight hissing and a 
faint twitch of the muscles the victim showed 
neither by sound nor movement that he had 
felt the blow. Indeed, for the first five or six 
lashes he retained his stoical calm. Then, 
however, the pain and strain began to tell. 
At the tenth cut he was flinching fearfully, 
and when the thirteenth descended a 
whimper escaped his lips. 

“ Inkos |’ he pleaded pitifully, screwing 
his head round. 

“T shall not stop until you swear to 
obey my orders,” said Marston grimly, 
raising the strap over his shoulder and 
secretly praying that the old man would 
give in and thus save him from pursuing 
a task he loathed and abhorred. But the 
prisoner had stubbornly lowered his head 
and awaited the next blow. It came—a 
stinging stroke and well aimed. Again the 
strap rose and fell, and the man made a 
fierce effort to wrench himself free. 

“ Straighten him out,” ordered Marston 
coolly, hating himself for what he did, yet 
knowing that he was merely carrying out his 
duty. But just then came surrender. In a 
torrent of words Mungoro begged him to 
cease and promised to do whatever he might 
command. 

With a sigh of relief and a silent prayer 
of thankfulness Marston tossed the stirrup- 
leather away and pointed at the snake. 

“ Eat !”’ he said. 

And, with horror clearly depicted on his 
ugly face, Mungoro the witch-doctor began 
his repast. 

“You are not going to make him 
consume the lot, are you ?’”’ asked Sanger 
incredulously, : 

“Great Scott! No!” replied Marston. 
“* Just a few inches of the tail. It won't do 
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him any harm physically, but it will certainly 
destroy his reputation in the neighbourhood 
and, with any luck, a good deal of his self- 
esteem as well.’’ 

The witch-doctor ate slowly. Every few 
seconds his eyes flashed pitifully up at 
Marston, obviously beseeching him to give 
the signal to stop, but the white man con- 
tinued to watch him relentlessly. At length, 
when eight inches or so had disappeared, he 
called out: ‘ Stop!” With considerable 
alacrity the old man obeyed him. 

“Let this be a lesson to you,” said 
Marston sternly. 

“‘ Inkos, you have broken my power,” 
replied the old fellow, without any particular 
resentment, as one who states an accepted 
fact. ‘‘ No longer will the snakes serve me, 
and it is only left for me to await my death.” 
With a deep obeisance he turned away 
between his guards. 


Next morning as a party of -prisoners, 
guarded by native Fsolice boys. tt out on 
their way to headquarters, one man con- 
tinually kept turning round and shouting : 
““ Inkos ! The Inkos is great ! May the Inkos 
live for ever!” All of which remarks were 
accompanied by the bounds and leaps 
in the air typical of the natives of the 
district. The hero-worshipper was old 
Mungoro ! 

Marston and Sanger, standing outside 
the office, watched the party till it dis- 
appeared from view. 

“The convert!’’ chuckled Sanger. 
“What a wonderful old sportsman ! ” 

“He’s certainly a plucky old bird,” 
agreed Marston. “I have let him down as 
lightly as I can in the reports. There, my 
boy, is another example of the far-reaching 
results of British tact and diplomacy. By 
jingo! but we earn our pay!” 


KENT 


AS 
used in the 


Kentish hop-fields 
are some. eighteen 
feet high, the workers 
who “‘ string ’’ them 
have to use lofty 
steps, with a flat 
platform on top. In 
the Faversham dis- 
trict, however, these 
rather cumbersome 
devices are only em- 
ployed for certain 
purposes, the men 
using stilts when 
they have to move 
about. They become 
very expert in stilt- 
walking, and accom- 
plish their work in 
much less time than 
if compelled to shift 
heavy steps from 
point to point. As 
they plod hither and 
thither among the 
poles, spinning a 
complicated aerial 
web, they remind 
one of some odd 
kind of two-legged 
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The End of 


The story of a chase after a monstrous elephant 

—the “ father of all elephants,” as the terrified 

trackers declared—and what happened at the 
conclusion of the hunt. 


NE would imagine—perhaps excus- 

ably—that elephant chasing would 

rovide more thrills to the square 

inch than almost any other form of 

sport. Experience, however, is apt to prove 

the contrary, since the elephant—unlike 

the smaller fry of the jungle—is amazingly 

stable in its habits. Seldom indeed does 

an elephant catch an experienced hunter 

napping ; and that is a lot more than can be 

said of any other species of game, from the 
buffalo downwards. 

But since there are exceptions to every 
generalization one does, occasionally, meet 
an unusual elephant, and in such cases the 
end of the chase is not quite so stereotyped 
as usual. These represent the only bright 
spots in an otherwise pretty dull life, and it 
is of one such occurrence that I propose to 
tell the story. 

We were cutting across country from 
Lake Nyasa to the Rovuma at the time, 
the party consisting of myself and my 
partner: with a following of twenty-eight 

efty boys. It was the middle of summer, 
and for that reason the safari was the reverse 
of pleasant, since the sun—looking like a disc 
of molten brass—glared down through 
the leafless branches of the trees during 
every blessed minute of daylight. 

In a whole day’s march one would find 
hardly a single spot where one might take 
shelter from its scorching rays; and water, 
except that in the river, was practically 
non-existent. It was for this latter reason 
that we were keeping to the course of the 
Ipito River, though what we were going to 
do when it flowed away from our line of 
march was a question that was troubling us 
exceedingly. 

Late one afternoon we struck a deserted 
village, and, catching sight of some tomatoes 
growing among the débris of what had once 
been: the gardens, decided to camp there 
for the night and to collect whatever might 
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be going in the way of food. A thorough 
search brought to light some fifty or sixty 
pounds of tomatoes, and fired by this dis- 
covery our boys set off to scour the district 
for any old hives that might perchance still 
be holding honey. 

It was while this second search was in 
progress that our headman, Selimani, came 
upon the spoor which was destined, had we 
only known it at the time, to cause us such a 
lot of unnecessary heartburn. 

“ Only one mark, Master,’’ said Selimani 
in explaining his find, ‘‘ but that. te 

“Where is it ?’’ we asked. And when 
he led us to the river bank, and we, too, had 
looked down upon the strange footprint, 
we were fain to agree with him. 

“Lo, lo, lo!” exclaimed the natives in 
chorus. 

“Humph!” We stared down upon 
the solitary and enormous circle deeply in- 
dented into the soft mud of the river bank. 
At a rough computation it was anything up 
to two fect six inches across, which, by the 
usual formula, indicated a circumference of 
seven feet six inches. Now the height of an 
elephant bears a somewhat definite relation 
to its spoor, being roughly calculated at 
three times the circumference of its fore- 
foot. 

I looked at my partner, and he looked 
at me. 

“You don’t think we've struck one of 
those dinosaur johnnies, or anything like 
that, do you ? ”’ he asked. 

“Master,” observed Selimani. ‘‘ Master, 
I think that this elephant is the father of all 
elephants. I think so, Master.” 

“And, by Jingo, I believe you're right 
—for once!” I cried, stooping down and 
spanning the hole. Then, turning to my 
partner, I went on: “ There’s no mistake, 
you see. It’s four spans across, and my span 
1s eight inches—a little more, if anything.” 

“Which gives us thirty-two inches 


diameter, which, multiplied by three, gives 
us ninety-six, which multiplied by three 
again gives us two hundred and eighty-eight 
inches as the height of our elephant. That’s 
twenty-four feet, exactly — and I don’t 
think! ”’ he added flatly. ‘‘ Personally, I 
don’t think it’s an elephant at all!” 

“But hang it, man!” I protested. 
“* Here’s the toes. Here’s the ——” 

“‘It went across the river, Master. I 
think so,” butted in Selimani. 

““You do, do you?” I looked at the 
spoor again. After all, the ground by the 
river being soft, it was just possible that 
the footprint was in some way distorted. 
“* See if you can find a canoe anywhere, and 
go and have another look across the other 
side,” I told him. 

“‘ I’m wondering,” remarked my partner 
as the boys went off to search the river-bank, 
“* what sort of ivory this monster would be 
carrying.” 

“The same question has occurred to 
me,” I confessed. ‘If it’s in strict ratio 
to the gentleman’s apparent bulk, then I 
think he’d be carrying enough to allow us to 
retire from further hunting.” 

“‘ Or at any rate to give us a jolly good 
holiday——”” 

‘Always supposing that we lived to tell 
the tale!’ I added quickly. 

A sudden shout from the direction of the 
village announced to us that a canoe had 
been discovered, and long before we could 
reach the spot, Selimani and two other boys 
were out on the river and paddling across 
to the other side. Five minutes later they 
reappeared from the undergrowth, and from 
the haste with which they scrambled back 
into that canoe it was obvious that something 
untoward had occurred. 

“Wind up! ’’ remarked my partner, as 
we stood watching them racing back. 

And they had ! 

“* Master,”’ panted Selimani, the second 
his foot touched earth, “ it is good to leave 
here—quick ! ” 

“Why!” I asked, somewhat discon- 
certed by his vehemence. 

“‘ That elephant, Master, is bigger than 
the sky |’ he gasped. 

“Eh. 5 


“Lo, lo!” broke in one of the boys 
who had been across with him. ‘It has 
scratched itself against a tree, Master,and the 
dirt is right up to the top!” 

Well, that struck us as being fairly 
conclusive evidence of the monster’s extra- 
ordinary size; and a few minutes later we 
had decided to go over to inspect the sight 
for ourselves. I wasn’t eager, I must con- 
fess, but since there was nothing else to be 
cone, into the canoe I got. Five minutes 
sufficed in which to find the tree—and there 
the mark was ! 

“No,” said my 
won’t believe it. 

Vow. exu.—3. 


artner at last, “TI 
You're not going 
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6 tell me that any elephant ever did 
that!” 

“ How high is it ?”’ I asked, standing 
with my back against the tree. 

He made a rapid calculation. 

“ Eighteen feet, as near as makes no 
matter,” he said At last. : 

“Well, that’s a bit of an improvement 
on twenty-four, isn’t it ?’’ I muttered. 
And, with a glance round the darkening 
bush: ‘‘ Better be getting back home,” I 
added uneasily. ‘‘ I’d hate to see that brute 
coming at me out of the trees.” 

Nothing more was said about the matter 
until we were once again back in our tent. 
Then. 

“There’s a fortune in it,” remarked 
my partner. 

“Yes, and a nasty, beastly, sticky end 
in it, too! ’’ I observed. ‘‘ Twenty-four feet, 
eh ? No, thank you!” 

“ Eighteen,” he corrected me sharply. 
“ And think of the ivory!” 

I did think of the ivory ; I had thought 
of little else since setting eyes on that spoor. 
I reckoned there must be at least three 
hundred pounds of first-class ivory on the 
brute, and that, at thirty shillings a pound, 
would bring us in—I wiped my brow at the 
mere thought of it. 

“And tusks ovey one hundred pounds 
would fetch more than thirty shillings a 
pound,” put in my partner. 

I revised my ideas of the coming wealth. 
It might be nearer five hundred pounds. 
Five—hundred—pounds ! 

“He must be carrying record tusks,” 
R- went on, “and for record tusks 
Heaven alone knows what we might get.” 

“ And I,” I said weakly, ‘‘ daren’t even 
begin to think ! ” 

“So that we’d better have a cut at 
it, eh?” 

“I suppose so,’’ I assented. ‘“* You 
have my address, in case I never come 
back.” 

Early next morning we were out on the 
trail, and as the day advanced it became 
increasingly evident that our quarry was 
taking things very easily. But the farther 
we went, and the more closely we followed 
his spoor, the more forcibly was it driven 
home to our minds that we had something 
very extraordinary in front of us. Occasion- 
ally the animal had side-stepped into the 
river for a cooling bath, and then, where he 
had emerged and scratched himself, some 
tree would bear silent witness to his almost 
incredible height. 

By the time dusk fell we were persuaded 
that we were no more than thirty hours 
behind him, and if—as in the ordinary course 
of events he was bound to—he would only 
stop to feed, we knew we should come up 
with him some time during the course of 
the next two days. 

Our camp, that first night, was rather 
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restless. We were midway between the 
moons, as it happened, and the darkness, 
down by the river, was wellnigh Stygian. 
Should that great brute take it into his head 
to return along his own tracks, as elephants 
so often do, we should, we realized, fare but 
ill in our little camp lying*directly athwart 
his path. But, as luck would have it, nothing 
happened, and in due course we awoke to 
another day. 

On again, then, with the first streaks of 
dawn, the spoor seeming bigyer and the 
frequent marks on the trees more formidable 
as the light strengthened. But always before 
our eyes was the prospect of that five 
hundred pounds ; and the various methods 
of getting rid of it formed the sole and 
comforting topic of conversation between 
my partner and me, 

And then something happened which 
had the effect of driving all thought of that 
wealth-to-be clean out of our minds. We 
were beating across the top of a deep loop 
in the river's course when we were arrested 
by a shout from the leading boy. Rushing 
up, for we naturally thought he’d sighted 
the elephant, we were confronted by the dis- 
gusting sight of the imprint of a boot super- 
imposed upon that of the elephant’s foot. 

A boot—where we were wearing bush- 
shoes! A heavy boot, studded with hob- 
nails and tipped with steel, whereas our 
own were ordinary rope-soles ! 


“Well?” challenged R. , after 
what seemed an hour's silence. ‘* Well?” 
Selimani louked down at the spoor. 


He went back a yard or two, and then 
went forward for about the same distance. 

“ Master,” he said at last, ‘‘ there is 
another white man following this elephant ! ”” 

It was just as though the bottom had 
been knocked out of our world. That five 
hundred pounds went down with a bang. 
We stared at each other in silence. 

“It might be a native in an old pair 
of ammunition boots,” I hazarded. 

Sclimani seemed doubtful. By spread- 
ing out the boys and instituting a search 
of the ground round about, he discovered 
that several natives had been treading in the 
wake of the boots. They represented, he 
inferred, the white man’s safari. 

Worse and worse. R looked at 
me and I stared back at him. Who_ was 
the fellow? Who could he be? From 
where had he sprung? As far as we knew 
there was no other white man in the district. 

“Why didn’t you notice them before ? ” 
growled R. , savagely. ‘‘ Where did they 
first join the trail ? ” 

But nobody knew. With that curious 
blindness which appears to affect every man 
in a long column, nobody had noticed any- 
thing save the back of the man in front of 
him. We, our eyes on the plainer spoor of 
the elephant, had utterly failed to notice 
the almost invisible nail-marks wuich 


Selimani, suddenly waking up to the fact 
that he was not following in the exucr foot- 
prints of the man in front of him, had been 
so quick to discern. Those boots, then, for 
all we knew to the contrary, might have been 
trailing our elephant since early morning. 

“How old are they ? ” I asked. : 

Selimani held a conference with the 
boys, and after a long argument advanced 
the opinion that Boots—as we had come 
to call him—had passed along some time 
the previous day. The exact time, he said, 
could only be ascertained with certainty 
when we struck the remains of his camp. 

“Is it any use going on ? ”’ I muttered, 
wiping the sweat from my face. And just 
as my partner was about to say “ No,” in 
butted Selimani. 

“That elephant is a shaitan, Master,’”’ 
he said. “ A devil! It is no good trying to 
catch him, I think it very good to go back !” 

I scowled. If he'd only kept his mouth 
shut 1 believe we should have turned back 
then and there. But there was something 
underlying his suggestion which raised all 
the old Adam in me. 

“ I think we'll push on,”’ I said instantly. 
“ After all, Boots may give up and leave 
us a clear field. Or the brute may scare him 
off. A hundred things might happen, in 
fact!” 

“ That’s so!” agreed R . “And 
anyway, five hundred pounds is worth a littie 
effort. N’enda!’’ he shouted to the boys. 

Selimani’s face fell, butynevertheless he 
marshalled the boys and off we went again. 

“He must have been going some!” 
ventured R , when, at dusk, we had 
still not struck any signs of our rival’s camp. 

Six o’clock came, and then seven, but 
still the spoor led on—and still Boots 
followed ! 

At half-past seven we were compelled 
to call a halt and pitch camp for the night. 

Up with the dawn, and on again—but 
at eight o’clock we were rejoiced by the 
sight of a newly-constructed czareba lying 
right across our path. The ashes of some 
half-dozen fires lay warm under the morning 
sun, and the presence of two biggish holes 
in the ground showed us that Boots evidently 
had a tent with him. 

“When?” I asked, as 
plunged his hands into the ashes. 

The boy felt them carefully. He noted 
the height of the sun and the warmth of 
the ground round about. He studied the 
holes from which the tent poles had been 
withdrawn; picked up a scrap of dried 
meat from where it had been thrown down, 
and examined its underneath side and the 
ground upon which it had been lying. 
Apparentiy puzzled, he called up two of 
the carriers, and together they went through 
all the signs again, pushing their fingers 
down the holes and filtering the ashes 
through their hands. 


Selimani 
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“‘This camp, Master, was struck at midday yesterday,’ said Selimani at last.” 


“Well?” I asked as they rose to their camp at midday, I do not know!” he 
feet. added with a shrug. 

““This camp, Master, was struck at “Nor do I,’”’ I agreed. “ Still, he’s 
midday yesterday,” said Selimani at last. 


only nine or ten hours ahead of us, 
“Though why the bwana should strike apparently.” 
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“ But the elephant isn’t much more,” 
argued R——, dismally. ‘‘ And by this 
time, other things being equal, Boots has 
probably caught up with it. Hullo!” he 
broke off suddenly. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
now ?”” 

I followed his pointing finger to where 
one of our boys, standing on the river bank, 
was in his turn pointing to something 
across the water. 

- “There is a canoe here, Master,” the 
boy was calling. ‘‘ That other bwana has 
gone away!’ a 

We rushed down to where he was stand- 
ing, and a swift glance showed us at once 
that the boy was right. Across the river, 
almost directly opposite to the deserted 
camp, a _newly-constructed canoe was 
swinging to its rope at the bank. From that, 
it was evident that Boots had gone across 
to the other side, and the reason for his 
striking camp at midday was at once clear. 
It must have taken his boys some little time 
to find a suitable tree from which to make 
that canoe, and doubtless Boots had pitched 
his camp until such time as the craft was 
ready. 

But why had he left the elephant ? 

“ Probably the elephant has gone over 
as well,” was R ’s first suggestion. But 
a quick examination of the:ground beyond 
the camp showed us that the elephant had 
not crossed over, but had continued his 
way along the bank. A few minutes later 
the problem was further intensified by 
the sudden realization that not only had the 
elephant gone on—but so had Boots! A 
fraction of a second after that discovery, we 
saw that not only had Boots gone on, but 
that he had also come back / 

“He’s caught it, and shot it!” 
Selimani’s instant decision. 

And we thought so, too, but only for 
a moment. The more we considered it, 
the more we saw that he couldn’t possibly 
have done it in the time. Had Boots been 
successful with so enormous a brute, it 
would have taken him the best part of a 
day to get out the tusks. No; whatever 
else had happened, we felt pretty sure 
that he hadn't bagged it. But why had he 
abandoned the chase ? 

“Let’s go on to the point where he 


was 


turned back,” suggested R . “ That 
might throw some light on the sub- 
ject.” 


And so we started off again, and about 
an hour’s march beyond the camp came 
upon a scene of indescribable confusion, It 
was at a point where the trail turned aside 
to meander through a shady grove of masuku 
tr and no sooner had our eyes become 
accustomed to the gloom than we realized 
that all was over. 

“ He’s had a shot at the elephant, and 
either merely wounded it or frightened it 
otf altogether,” I said at once. “ At any 


rate, he evidently didn’t think it worth 
while to follow it up.” 

R nodded agreement. 

“Caught it feeding,” he said, pointing 
round to the broken trees. The brute must 
have been here all day yesterday, judging 
by the landscape.” 

For a while we wandered round the 
grove trying to reconstruct the drama, and 
it was not until we lit on the spot where 
the monster had left the grove that we saw 
any reason to change our first opinion. 
Then, however, we saw that we had been 
very wide of the mark, for the elephant 
had clearly left that grove in peace and 
quietness ! 

There was his spoor, just as even and 
unhurried as before Buots had appeared 
upon the scene, and it was gradually forced 
home upon us that although Boots had 
undoubtedly come up with the animal, for 
some reason or other he had not attempted 
a shot. 

That struck us as being rather strange— 
almost sinister, in fact—because, as R. 
said, if the brute had been as big as a house, 
he, personally, would at least have “ had a 
cut at it.” That was my own idea, too, and 
since Boots was evidently in the same line 
of business as ourselves, it seemed only 
reasonable to suppose that his ideas would 
run more or less parallel with ours. Why, 
then, had he let the prize go ? 

“That bwana saw the shaitan,” opined 
Selimani, ‘‘ and then went away. That 
bwana, Master, was very frightened. I 
think so!” 

I thought so, too. In fact, there seemed 
to be no other possible explanation for his 
turning back. It was clear that he had come 
up with the elephant ; it was equally clear 
—from his footprints—that he had had a 
good look at the brute and then departed. 
The only thing that wasn’t clear was— 
why ? 

“TJ think, Master, that it would be 
good to leave this place quick-quick,” 
interrupted Selimani. ‘ This is a devil place, 
Master. I think so.” 

“Rot!” I snapped, all the more 
irritated because something of the kind was 
in my own mind. “‘ This fellow is merely 
a very big elephant !” 

“Perhaps Boots was out after meat 
when he happened across this spoor,” 
suggested R. . “and it may be that he 
hadn’t an elephant-rifle with him. He’s 
probably legged it back to his camp— 
wherever that may be—to fetch a heavier 
rifle.” 

Well, there were more unlikely things 
than that. And in the absence of any other 
suggestion, one was fain to believe that 
there was the true explanation. The only 
thing was that, instead of us being on Boots’ 
hecls, Boots would now be on ours—and 
in that case it behoved us to get a move 


on and settle the matter before he had a 
chance to come up with us and perhaps 
claim a share in the prize. 

‘“ N’enda!”’ I ordered, picking up my 

“Come on!” 

But Selimani stood rooted to the pot. 
“We are right on the heels of the 
shaitan, Master. I think it is good for us 
to stay here and pitch camp. Then, when 
the bwanas come back from killing the 
shaitan, all will be ready and food shall be 
cooked. I think that is very good, Master. 
In fact, I myself will stay here and see that 
everything is prepared in accordance with 
the bwanas’ wishes,” he added virtuously. 

“ T’ll bet you will, you old scrounger ! ” 
laughed R——. And to me: “Oh well! 
Come on!” 

And so off we went. I confess that my 
legs would have been better for a little 
stiffening of some kind, while R 
remarked that he thought he’d got a touch 
of indigestion. This dropping-the-boys 
business was usually the signal for a lot 
of facetiousness on both sides, but to-day, 
somehow, it struck a rather lugubrious 
note. 

“We sha’n’t have to go far, at any 
tate,”’ ventured R. , as we emerged into 
the hard brilliance of the afternoon sun. 

“ Tt isn’t the going I’m worrying about,” 
I told him; “ it’s the coming back!” 

From the grove the spoor led us across 
a long plain, and then into a patch of very 
heavy elephant grass. It was jumpy going, 
through that grass, for except along the 
path trodden down by the shaztan we could 
not see more than a yard or two in any 
direction. Nor, had we come suddenly face 
to face with the brute, could we have found 
much ground in which to manceuvre, and 
none at all for the headlong flight which I, 
for one, was anticipating ! 

But luck was with us, for, after some 
half-mile or so, we cleared the long grass and 
came out into typical bush country beyond. 
The going was easier now, and our range of 
vision considerably extended, but although 
the spoor was absolutely red-hot, we could 
see no sign of the shaitan. 

Up a long rise we plodded, and down 
the other side, and then, just as we were 
beginning to give up hope, a sudden crack- 
ling away on our right warned us that we 
were at last in the shaitan’s vicinity. 

“ That’s him!” we breathed together. 

A second’s consideration showed us 
that he must have turned into the bank 
again, and, from our point of view, he 
couldn’t possibly have made a worse move. 
Out in the bush—where we then were— 
the withered trees made observation fairly 
possible, but down by the river, where the 
damper ground had enabled the trees to 
keep their heavy foliage, it was impossible 
to see more than a yard or two ahead. 

Still, there he was, and taking our 


Tifle. 
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direction from the crackling of the branches 
we ran down the slope and pressed on 
through the trees. The crackling was getting 
louder now, and with the idea of conserving 
our breath we slackened our pace. No need 
to arrive on the spot half-winded! If 
shaitan was still feeding there was no hurry 
atall. I paused for a moment to take a last 
look at my rifle, and to ease the cartridges 
in my belt. I wished I hadn’t known about 
Boots turning back. 

Licking our fingers, we felt the breeze. 
There was no wind at all—nothing that we 
could feel, anyhow—and that was so much 
to the good since it left us free to approach 
the elephant from whichever angle seemed 
best. In fact, except that he had chosen 
to feed among the trees by the river, every- 
thing seemed to be going in our favour. 
Slipping our safety catches, we stole gingerly 
forward. 

““*S-sh 1’? From the corner of my eye 
I glanced across to my partner. He was 
pointing through the trees, and stepping to 
his side I caught sight of something black 
more than half-hidden by the boles of the 
intervening trees. 

“ That’s him |” 

I pulled the chin-strap of my helmet 
tighter under my throat—many a good man 
has “gone west” through his helmet 
shaking down over his eyes at the critical 
minute—glanced down at the laces of my 
rope-soled shoes, licked my finger, and 
once more held it up to the breeze, 

“ Right!” 

Seventy yards—sixty—forty—and then 
we paused. The brute was standing stern 
on to us, and he was colossal. We couldn’t 
see very much of him, just the backs of his 
legs and the swishing of his tail, but even so, 
that little was quite enough to assure us that 
he was in truth a proper shaitan. Moving 
cautiously, feeling the air at every other step, 
we crept round to his flank. 

The crackling had ceased now, and 
either he had stopped feeding altogether, or 
that sixth sense of his had warned him of 
the presence of danger. Time was pressing. 
The light was already beginning to fade, 
and in the shade of those trees it was almost 
a vague twilight. In vain we strove to get 
into a position from which we might get a 
view of a vital spot. 

““We ought to have come up on the 
other side,”’ whispered R- at last. “ It’s 
no good here!” 

But it was too late to talk about that, 
and in any case the other side, for all we knew 
to the contrary, might be equally impossible, 
The jungle was silent, and ominously still 
Was shaitan waiting for us? Did he know 
we were there ? 

It was neck or nothing now, and very 
slowly, very carefully, we began to close in. 
Forty yards—thirty—twenty. It was in- 
creasingly obvious that we were on the wrong 
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side. We tried to circle round 
toward his head, to find a 
spot where the undergrowth 


was less tangled. And finally, 
just when we were beginning 
to get jumpy, we suddenly 
came out upon the edge of a 
little clearing in the very 
centre of which he was 
standing. 


I shall never forget that 
first glimpse of old shaitan. 
His enormous bulk so dwarfed 
the twenty yards which still separated us as 
to make it appear that we were almost under 
his very feet. But it wasn’t his immense 
size that made us gasp, that held us rooted 
to the spot. No; it was rather the blinding 
revelation of just why Boots had gone back 
and left the monster in peace. 

Colossal he certainly was—huge, mag- 
nificent—but for all his bulk and his per- 
fectly frightful appearance, he hadn’t the 
suspicion of a tusk on either side of him! 
Though he must have stood some fourteen to 


“We suddenly 
came out on 


clearing, 
centre of which 
he was standing.” 


sixteen feet high, though his foot measure- 
ment was seven feet six round, he hadn’t 
an ounce of ivory in his head! He was a 
freak, a misfit, an Ishmael among his tribe— 
anything in this world, in fact, but a 
shaitan. Gone was our hope of five hundred 
pounds, gone was our joyous holiday. Just 
for this had we sweated and laboured 
through the scorching heat of two weary 
days ! 

Withdrawing to a safe distance, we 
stood and threw stones at him |! 
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revolution that destroyed Russia as a fighting force. 


The little man knew too much, and 


he paid with his life for his refusal to surrender the incriminating receipts. 


Military Agency, consisting of thirteen 
officers and three ‘other ranks,” 
arrived in Moscow from the Caucasus as 
hostages in the hands of the Terrorist 
Bolshevik Government, having been caught 
in the backwash of the Russian revolution. 
After the party had spent a night on 
the premises of the monstrous Red tribunal 
known as the Tcheka, where the cellars 
literally ran with blood, the Moscow Soviet 
authorities decreed that. they should be 
interned in the cells of the Butirski Prison, 
the most dreaded criminal jail in the whole 
of Russia. 

The sixteen, Englishmen were promptly 
bundled into motor-lorries and a rapid move 
was made under heavy escort to Butirski. 
When they entered the gates an extra- 
ordinary scene presented itself to the new- 
comers. Hundreds of people were pressing 
forward toward the great doors of the prison, 
all carrying small baskets filled with comforts 
of every description for fathers, husbands, 
sons, wives, or daughters cooped up in the 
jail and well-nigh starving owing to the 

‘barous methods of the Red Terrorists. 

These offerings of food, however, were 
destined never to reach the poor souls for 
whom they were intended. 

Pushing his way through the crowd of 
sufferers, a stalwart jailer, armed to the 
teeth and accompanied by Red guards carry- 
ing rifles with fixed bayonets, proceeded to 
make way for the members of the British 
Military Agency, who were directed through 
a side entrance and down some steps into an 
underground passage, whence cries of agony 
reached their ears. 

On arrival in this passage, the English- 
men were told that they would have to 


T was in January, i919, that the 
members of the Caucasus British 


undress completely, to comply with the 
prison regulations, and submit themselves 
to a hot disinfecting shower, which consisted 
of dirty water. Later an inspection would 
be carried out in the nude to make sure that 
no ‘counter-revolutionary matter’? was 
being concealed by the new arrivals. 

As they passed from the place where 
they undressed along a gangway leading to 
the douching-room, they caught a glimpse 
of what well might be described as the 
“ Torture Chamber ” of the Butirski Prison. 

In this terrible apartment two naked 
men were being mercilessly beaten with the 
flats of swords by two burly Chinese soldiers 
of the prison guard. It was from this room, 
evidently, that the shrieks had emanated. 

After the shower-bath and inspection 
the officer in command of the British Agency 
was informed by a Soviet Commissar that 
the members of the Agency would be locked 
up in one of the underground rooms until 
the Commandant of the jail had allotted 
prison numbers for each man. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
condition of the room in which the weary 
hours that followed had to be spent. The 
place had no window ; the walls were covered 
with the black, icy slime of condensed 
evaporation ; and overall hung the nauseat- 
ing odour of rotting rags. The Britishers’ 
tappings on the steel door of this dreadful 
dungeon remained unanswered, and finally, 
completely worn out, they dropped to the 
floor, where attempts were made to crack a 
few sorry jokes in order to raise the general 
morale. 

It was horrible to visualize the proba- 
bility of having to remain in that room for 
an extended period. There were sixteen men 
in all, and they could not stretch out on the 
floor without overlapping. Finally, toward 
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evening, the tramp of the prison guard was 
heard, accompanied by the clatter of rifle- 
butts and the rattling of keys. 

New hope arose, for presently the guard 
stopped in front of the door. A key was 
introduced, the door opened, and a man 
completely dressed in black leather and 
carrying a revolver in each hand, stepped 
warily into the room and called for the 
commander of the British Agency. When 
the officer stepped forward the black-leather 
gentleman handed him a list showing the 
numbers of the cells allotted to each of the 
Englishmen, From this it became apparent 
that they were to be scattered in typical 
Russian fashion all over the vast prison. 

In view of the severe mental strain and 
physical hardships his unfortunate comrades 
had suffered for many months, the Major 
felt that this dispersal, together with the close 
confinement, would have serious consequences 


on the health of the weaker members of his _ 


command, 

For the moment, however, nothing could 
be done, and the Major begged his officers 
to raise no objection and make no attempts 
at resistance, assuring them that he would 
speedily ‘have these conditions improved 
upon. 

One by one, accompanied by their 
jailers, the prisoners left the room. The 
Major, who went last, managed to persuade 
the ‘‘ Death-Commissar ’’—for such was the 
rank of the black-leathered rutfian—that it 
was necessary for him to see the prison 
commandant immediately. 

Marching again through seemingly inter- 
minable corridors, which echoed and 
re-echoed with moans and cries of pain, the 
Major and his sinister-looking escort at last 
reached the commandant’s headquarters. 

The commandant soon appeared in 
person, and revealed himself to be an ex- 
butcher’s assistant, unable to read, and 
therefore ignorant of the old prison reyula- 
tions, which were still in force in the jail. 
He consented, however, to send for the 
“assistant ”’ in charge of the wing to which 
the Englishmen had been allotted. After 
some little delay this official was ushered into 
his chief's presence, and—to the Major’s 
secret satisfaction—was hailed by the 
commandant as ‘* Comrade Galitzin.” 

“Comrade Galitzin’’ was in reality 
Prince Galitzin, who had arrived at his 
present high position in the Butirski Prison 
by virtue of being one of the arrested intelli- 
gentsia, whose existence had long been for- 
gotten by the Inquisitors of the National 
Tribunal. He had held his post for nine 
months, being assistant commandant for 
two landings, comprising three hundred cells. 

Galitzin supported the Major’s request 
that a series of cells on the landing under his 
control should be cleared of their occu- 
pants and placed at the disposal of the 
British Military Agency. Being detained as 


hostages, and not as ordinary counter- 
revolutionaries or criminals, they were 1s.ot 
liable to the punishment of solitary confine- 
ment, 

The charge-sheet having been solemnly 
consulted, the commandant found that the 
word “ salosjnikt ’’ (hostages) had been used 
to describe the Englishmen, and on this 
ground he graciously granted the Major's 
request. ‘‘ Comrade Galitzin ’”’ was accord- 
ingly authorized to proceed with the concen- 
tration of the British prisoners on one 
gangway, and to carry this out as soon as a 
sufficient number of vacant cells could be 
made available, 

On the way back, under Galitzin’s direct 
orders, the Major obtained a promise that 
seven cells would be cleared that day on the 
first-floor landing for the use of his men. 

During the course of the evening the 
exchange duly took place, and the British 
Military Agency found itself housed in seven 
cells, each cell measuring ten feet six inches 
by twelve feet six inches by six feet six 
inches in height. As the Agency numbered 
sixteen men, two cells had to hold three men 
each, the remaining five taking two apiece. 

In view of the varied nationalities of the 
Reds he had to deal with, who spoke many 
different languages, the Major decided to 
share a cell with two of his best interpreter 
othcers, one of whom knew Tartar and 
Russian, while the other was familiar with 
Tur and Armenian. 

The cell allotted to the Major was 
No. 37, and was found to be in a very dirty 
condition. The furniture consisted of two 
rough bed-seats, about six feet in length, 
made of planks braced together. A third 
seat had to be added to accommodate the 
three inmates. 

The first night spent on these boards 
disclosed the fact that vermin cannot live on 
wood alone, and no rest was obtainable. The 
following, day, an Armenian Red soldier was 
privately induced by the Armenian inter- 
preter, in consideration of a bribe of a 
hundred roubles, to manufacture a lever 
from a piece of iron banding. This, when 
inserted into the lock of a cell-door, would 
enable the user to press the catch backwards, 
thereby opening the door. 

It was decided to make use of this 
ingenious instrument to steal out during 
the night to make contact with other inmates 
of the prison in order to keep informed of the 
situation in the various parts of Russia 
whence the prisoners had come. 

The following night, therefore, the three 
inmates of cell No. 37 kept a close watch on 
the prison guards, studying their methods 
and times for patrolling the gangways. In 
this way it was discovered that between the 
hours of 2 a.m. and 4 a.m. all patrols ceased. 

The three men determined to wait until 
the following night and commence observa 
tions by visiting the neighbouring cell— 
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“They were directed down some steps into an underground passage, whence 
cries of agony reached their ears.” 
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No. 35. Great care would have to be taken 
in the attempt, for there was a powerful 
electric light in the centre of every cell which 
kept the room well illuminated both by 
night and day. Every door, moreover, was 
furnished with a circular peep-hole through 
which passing guards could survey the 
entire interior. 

Peering through the spy-hole in No. 35's 
cell door on his way to the washhouse, the 
Major had noticed that the inmate was alone, 
but that he had been given a straw mattress 
to lie on and a table provided with writing 
materials. This was indeed exceptional, and 
it therefore appeared likely that a visit to 
No. 35 might yield some valuable informa- 
tion. : 
As soon as the clock struck two-thirty 
the following morning, the Majer and his 
Russian interpreter quietly crept out of 
No. 37, and succeeded in opening the door of 
No. 35 without raising an alarm. Once 
inside they locked the door again, explaining 
to the surprised occupant in Russian the 
object of their visit and their identity. 

Thereupon No. 35 introduced himself 
as ‘‘ Julius Weinberg,” and began to unfold 
his history. 

He was, he stated, the brother of the 
then Acting Assistant-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Litvinov, and had been arrested and 
torn away from his wife on a faked charge 
by Death-Commissar Peters, on instructions 
issued by Djerjinski, then Chief of the 
dreaded Tcheka. The fake “crime” was 
arranged as follows: Several hundredweight 
of silver roubles were thrown into the cellars 
of Weinberg’s private house by Peters’s men, 
followed by his immediate arrest for con- 
cealing silver on his premises. His wife, he 
said, had collapsed from grief, and was 
probably now dead, as he had not heard 
from her since his incarceration. 

Weinberg then asked the Major to give 
him proof of his English identity. When the 
Major opened the fur wraps which he wore 
over his British uniform the unfortunate 
man leapt from his bed, fell on his knees, and 
began kissing the officer’s boots, entreating 
him to help him and to believe his statements. 

The Englishman assured Weinberg that 
before he could help or advise he would have 
to hear the whole story and receive some 
proof of its truth. 

Weinberg then declared that the real 
cause of his arrest was the fact that Trotsky 
and Djerjinski had demanded from him the 
return of a certain receipt for moneys 
Weinberg had paid to Lenin, Trotsky, and 
‘Djerjinski in October, 1917, when, as a duly- 
accredited representative in Russia of the 
German bank of Mendelssohn’s of Berlin, 
he had received orders to pay ten million 
marks to these three men. 

It had taken him three weeks to collect 
the money, which he had then handed 
secretly to Djerjinski and ‘Trotsky in 


exchange for a receipt signed by them in 
duplicate. These receipts, in pursuance of 
his ordinary practice, he had forwarded to 
the head office of the bank in Berlin by 
secret messenger. 

When the Bolshevik revolution broke 
out the Russian Government of the moment 
moved from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and 
Weinberg thought it advisable to go with 
them, as he knew that his brother would 
shortly be returning from England to take 
up a leading position under the Moscow 
revolutionary régime. 

At this time Weinberg made the fatal 
mistake of allowing himself to become bitten 
with the self-seeking political ambition 
which prompted most of the leading Jewish 
elements in Russia to group themselves 
round the uneducated Terrorist Government 
with the object of securing lucrative appoint- 
ments arising out of the existing chaos. On 
account of his banking knowledge he was 
immediately made an assistant-commissar 
in the Finance Department, and on_ his 
brother's return to Moscow enjoyed a certain 
amount of power, which he no doubt 


abused. This caused a number of his 
enemies to group round Peters and 
Djerjinski. 

In May, 1918, owing to the altered 


European political situation, the Bolshevik 
Foreign Office decided to destroy every 
possible proof of the connection of their 
Government with the Germans and all trace 
of the German gold which they had received. 
Peters was entrusted with the mission of 
hunting up people who possessed knowledge 
of their dealings with the Germans, and 
speedily got on the scent of the Weinberg 
deal. He lost no time in attempting to 
obtain evidence as to the whereabouts of the 
receipt given by Trotsky and Djerjinski. 
Making a private call on Weinberg and 
his wife, Peters demanded from him in a 
friendly way the return of the all-important 
document. 
Here 


Weinberg committed a _ bad 
mistake. He denied any knowledge of such 
a paper, and the visitor, still smiling, 
took his leave. As he went, however, Peters 
sud to Weinberg, in the presence of his 
wife :— 

“‘ Well, comrade, I will give you eight 
days to refresh your memory; at the end 
of that time I will come and see you again. 
Perhaps you will then have remembered and 
found the document I require.” 

When the Death-Commissar had gone 
Weinberg’s wife implored him to make a 
clean breast of the whole affair and tell the 
truth—that both the receipt and the dupli- 
cate had been forwarded to Berlin. Wein- 
berg, however, was convinced that if his 
enemies remained under the impression that 
he had the receipt hidden somewhere 
Djerjinski would realize that Weinberg had 
a@ great weapon in his hand, and would 


advise Trotsky to grant Weinberg the much- 
coveted position of Chief-Commissar of 
Finance. 

But poor Weinberg did not know his 
men! 

There was no going back on the state- 
ments he had made, and with feminine 


intuition his wife realized that their fate was ~ 


sealed. A week later, to the very hour, 
Peters returned to the house, and in his 
presence Madame Weinberg broke down 
completely, entreating her husband in a 
frenzy of tears to tell the truth. But 
Weinberg obstinately held his peace, and 
Peters departed baffled. That night the 


“I will give you eight days to refresh 
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your memory.” 


silver was dropped into their cellars and the 
unfortunate banker was arrested and thrown 
into the Butirski Prison ! 

Since his incarceration, Weinberg pro- 
ceeded, Peters had repeatedly visited him 
in his cell, During these visits Weinberg had 
up to the present succeeded in avoiding any 
compromising statement regarding the 
German millions. 

Nevertheless, he felt very uneasy ; he 
feared Djerjinski’s brutal methods for 
extracting information, which he believed 
would be applied to him in the very near 
future. With tears in his eyes he begged his 
listeners to do something on his behalf and 
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enlist the assistance of the Danish Red Cross. 
The Danish Red Cross, he said, was the only 
European organization authorized by the 
Bolshevik Foreign Office to visit Allied 
prisoners. This information, by the way, 
proved to be of the greatest value to the 
Major, and eventually led to the liberation 
of the British Agency. 

Asked for some proof of his statements, 
Weinberg produced cuttings from the official 
Bolshevik organ, the Isvestia. These referred 
to Weinberg’s arrest, and gave a statement 
by Krilenko, the Judge of the Red Tribunal, 
confirming that ten poods of silver had been 
found in Assistant Finance-Commissar 
Weinberg’s domicile ; for this reason, said 
the newspaper, he had been arrested and 
would be‘ tried for ‘‘ banditism.” 

Another cutting gave an account of 
Weinberg’s first appearance at the bar of the 
Revolytionary Tribunal, and described his 
denial of the ownership of the silver, coupled 
with his declaration to the effect that the 
real cause of his arrest was a political move 
to destroy certain evidence he was supposed 
to possess concerning the financing of the 
Bolshevik revolution and payments made to 
the chief organizers of same. This cutting 
had headlines describing Weinberg’s state- 
ments as ‘ Ridiculous, hysterical outbursts 
by the bandit Weinberg.” 

The Major came to the conclusion that 
Weinberg was undoubtedly speaking the 
truth. The wretched man presented these 
cuttings to the Major, who still has them in 
his collection of War relics. 

After further conversation it was agreed 
that efforts would be made, by means of the 
Danish Red Cross, to appeal secretly to 
Litvinov to secure his brother’s liberation, 
Thus the first meeting with the occupant of 
No. 35 terminated, and the Britishers crept 
back to their own cell. 

The following afternoon, about four 
o'clock, the inmates of No. 37 were roused 
by the rattling of rifle-butts, and on peeping 
through their look-out hole saw a party of 
Red soldiers with fixed bayonets lined up 
against the wall opposite the cells. Presently 
a bearded Commissar came swiftly along with 
Galitzin, who opened Weinberg’s door. The 
Commissar alone entered the cell and imme- 
diately closed the door behind him. 

This man, it transpired, was Djerjin- 
ski, and he was paying his first visit to 
Weinberg. 

Listening intently, the three men in 
No. 37 overheard bursts of loud talk and 
shouting proceeding from No. 35 during the 
three hours the interview lasted, the Red 
soldiers meanwhile standing motionless 
outside Weinberg’s cell, awaiting their 
chief's return. When the door of No. 35 
opened, distinct moans and invocations to 
God could be heard emanating from the 
unfortunate occupant. 

During the night, when all was quiet, 


the Major and his interpreter once more 
sallied forth and entered Weinberg’s cell. 

Evidently Djerjinski’s threats had not 
been without effect, for the prisoner lay 
prostrate on his straw mattress, his eyes 
rolling fearfully and his unkempt hair stand- 
ing onend. He presented a pitiable aspect, 
looking like a hunted beast just before the 
kill, His speech was almost incoherent, and 
his passionate appeals to the Englishmen to 
save him were heartrending. 

The Major did his best to calm him and 
gave him a cigarette, which appeared to 
quieten him somewhat. Weinberg then gave 
a short account of Djerjinski’s visit, and his 
parting threat, which was to the effect that 
unless Weinberg made a full confession by 
dawn of the second day, he would be taken 
out and shot forthwith. 

Weinberg knew only too well that noth- 
ing but the direct intercession of his brother, 
Litvinov, could now save his life. Although 
his own actions wher he wielded power 
under the Terrorists had no doubt entailed 
cruelty and torture to others, yet the Major 
could not find it in his heart to refuse to 
make an attempt to save the man’s life, and 
he promised to do his best. 

On the following day, Wednesday, 
Galitzin came to the Major’s cell and in- 
formed him that the otticials of the Danish 
Red Cross wished to visit the English 
hostages. Nothing, he added, stood in the 
way of such a visit. This was good news 
indeed, as there was no time to be lost if the 
wretched Weinberg’s life was to be saved. 

Shortly afterwards a Danish doctor, 
accompanied by a Red Cross nurse, entered 
the Major’s cell. His name, it appeared, 
was Dr. Marconi, and he proved to be the 
only active friend England possessed in 
Russia at that time, for it was due to his 
efforts, and those of the charming little 
Danish nurse, that it subsequently became 
possible to feed and comfort not only the 
sixteen men of the Military Agency, but also 
seven other Englishmen languishing in 
various prisons in Moscow. 

The Major requested Dr. Marconi to 
visit Litvinov that very day to intercede 
with him for his brother Weinberg, in cell 
No. 35. Dr. Marconi duly carried out the 
mission, with, however, a negative result. 
The ambitious Assistant Foreign-Commissar 
emphatically denied any relationship with 
Weinberg, and thus relieved himself of an 
awkward responsibility. 

During the night of Wednesday- 
Thursday, the Major once again visited 
Weinberg and informed him that he had 
carried out his promise; Dr. Marconi had 
gone that same afternoon to Litvinov. Much 
to the British officer’s astonishment, the 
knowledge that an appeal had been made to 
his brother did not seem to comfort the 
condemned man. 

Weinberg felt convinced that his brother 
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Some of the members of the British Military Agency in the underground room in which 


they were first confined at Butirski. 


would not hesitate to repudiate the relation- 
ship for fear of involving himself and losing 
his own position. The Major spent several 
hours with Weinberg, and made him a final 
promise that, if Djerjinski carried out his 
threat, the world should know of Litvinov’s 
cowardice in repudiating his own brother. 

The following evening at 9 p.m. the 
tramping feet of an approaching patrol 
sounded in the gangway, and the inmates 
of the cells realized that the Death-Com- 
missar’s men were coming for their allotted 
victims. 

One can visualize the mental agonies of 
the wretched prisoners at the approach of 
the dreaded patrol. No warning was ever 
given, and at any moment any one of the 
inmates might be dragged out to meet a 
brutal death. 

The patrol halted between Nos. 35 
and 37, and for a moment the Englishmen 
were not sure that their own turn had not 
come, as that day the Red guards had care- 
fully circulated the rumour that the British 


Consul, Mr. Lockhart, had been shot and 
that all English prisoners were to share his 
fate. 

In a moment, however, the truth was 
revealed. Shouts, yells, and sounds of 
struggling came from cell No. 35, and peering 
through their spy-hole’the horrified English- 
men saw the unfortunate little Jewish 
banker dragged out. Biting, kicking, and 
foaming at the mouth, he clung to his cell- 
door with his fingers until they were hacked 
off by his captors. Finally the noise subsided 
and Weinberg was hustled away. Presently 
further tumult was heard in the courtyard 
outside, and eight or ten shots were fired in 
a ragged volley. Then came silence— 
Weinberg had been shot ! 

_ Thus was destroyed the last living evi- 
dence of the German General Staff’s secret 
cash payment of ten million marks to the 
Bolsheviks—the all-powerful lever that 


accomplished what the German armies had 
not been able to do, and broke the Russian 
rront | 
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A typical WIDE WORLD anarra- 
tive—the story of an eventful 
two-and-a-half-years’ cycle trip 
during which Mr. Thorenfeldt 
travelled over twenty thousand 
miles and visited thirty different 
countries. This instalment des- 
cribes his eventful journey through 
Siam, without a penry in his 
pocket, and his subsequent ex- 
periences in Japan. 


II. 


FTER my arrival in Rangoon, 
Burma, by steamer from 
Calcutta, the British 
authorities there advised 

me to make my way to China 
by sea, emphasizing the rigours, if 
not the terrors, of my proposed journey by 
land to the capital of Siam. But I had 
made up my mind, and accordingly I 
remain in Rangoon collecting all the 
information I could about roads and 
routes, and at the same time doing a 
little sight-seeing. 

The streets of Rangoon are a veritable 
kaleidoscope of life and colour. One sees 
Burmese women smoking cigars almost as 
big as themselves ; Chincse and Mongolians, 
Tibetans and Singalese ; men of the towns, 
men from up-country—all sorts and con- 
ditions of odd people attracted to this great 
Eastern port. 

The shipping trade, amounting to nearly 


£50.000,000 yearly, has made Rangoon a 
mighty centre of commerce, and it is a 
study in contrasts to turn from the big 
ocean-going steamers to the elaborately- 
carved native boats, rowed by, maybe, a 
score or more of oarsmen. Down the great 
Brahmaputra River hundreds of thousands 
of logs, made up into big rafts‘on which, 
as in the backwoods of Canada, men and 
their families exist for weeks and sometimes 
months at a time, form floating com- 
munities drifting to the sea. 

Pagodas are to be seen everywhere, 
attended by priests attired in yellow, and 
invariably ornamented with innumerable 
figures of the inscrutable Buddha. One great 
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representation I visited was carved on the 
face of a. mountain, and was so huge that 
the worshippers looked like flies beside 
it. Offerings of all kinds are brought here 
by the devout natives—cherished household 
ornaments, pieces of hair, dolls, bunting— 
all kinds of odds and ends decorated the 
feet of the great figure. 

The roads leading out of Rangoon were 
good, and, having learnt all I could about 
the travelling, I set off. In about a week’s 
time I reached Moulmein, some hundred 
and fifty miles away, and some seventy- 
five or thereabouts from the borders of 
Siam. The weather was hot, so I took 
things easy. 

At Moulmein I received further warnings 
as to the inadvisability of trying to cycle 
through Siam. The resident Britishers 
told me that although they had lived in the 
place for years none of them had ever 
ventured to try the trip I proposed. 

I told them, in reply, that I could not 
see where the danger came in; the greatest 
risk I ran, it seemed to me, was of getting 
lost. _I might have added that the only 
peril I really feared was starvation, owing 
to the depleted state of my funds, but I 
dii not care to reveal my plight, particu- 
larly as I was given free board and lodging 
in the Y.M.C.A. and went away supplied 
with enough food to take me to the border. 

From Moulmein I rode to the little 
mountain village of Kankareik. It was hard 
going under a blazing sun, and more than 
once I had to take off my shirt and wring 


out the perspiration. 

Finally came to the frontier, where 
I expended the last of my money on the 
purchase of eggs and bread. I spent the 
night in the Siamese military border post, 
sleeping with a soldier on guard. Before 
I set off the commander strongly advised 
me to hire a couple of mules to take me over 
the mountains. But what use was such well- 
meant counsel to a lonely cyclist who had 
not a solitary copper left with which to 
bless himself ? : 

Leaving the border, I found myself 
faced by three formidable mountains that 
should have been named the “ Peaks of 
Purgatory.” The moist enervating heat, 
the terrible tracks—where tracks existed at 
all—and the nerve-trying loneliness of the 
jungle made me realize soon enough that I 
had been very foolish when I disregarded 
the kindly advice I had received all along 
the road from Rangoon. 


IN THE FOREST. 


From the frontier post I set off through 
a sodden forest of the worst kind, carefully 
keeping a telephone wire—the sole sign of 
civilization—in sight. The ground, slippery 
and treacherous under my wheels,” rose 
higher ,and higher, and before long.:I had 
to dismount and push the machine. 


Everywhere the monsoon had left its 
indelible imprint on the landscape, and by 
the time I reached the summit of the first 
ridge I began to wonder how I had succeeded 


‘in getting so far. There seemed to be 


obstacles everywhere—yawning chasms on 
either side of the apology for a track, huge 
boulders that threatened to come crashing 
down at any moment, and last, but by no 
means least, snakes and other creatures 
lurking in the shadows. 

Even at this stage I should have been 
wise to retrace my steps, but instead I 
slipped and slithered down the slimy track 
toward the valley, more often than not 
holding on to my bicycle like grim death. 
Had I released my grip at some of the worst 

laces the ntachine would have gone crash- 
ing down to ruin, leaving me stranded with 
a vengeance. 

Now and again I stopped to take my 
bearings. Not a sign of human life could 
I see anywhere, and, offering up a silent 
prayer that dusk would not descend too 
quickly and blot out my only guide—the 
solitary telephone wire aforementioned— 
I plodded on once more. I was heading for 
the lonely hut of a Siamese forestry officer 
of whose existence I had been told at the 
border. 

On one flinty stretch of path I ven- 
tured to cycle again, but I had not pedalled 
far before—pop !—went a tyre. I could 


not spare the time to stop and repair it, 
so I walked, and at last, to my intense 
relief, reached the forest ranger’s hut. 


Mr. Thorenfeldt in Bangkok. He travelled 
through Siam without a penny in his 
pocket ! sh 
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By this time my food was all consumed 
and was both hungry, thirsty, and 
exhausted. But the Siamese woodsman 
turned up trumps. He gave me a swig of 
brandy, which bucked me up considerably 
and increased my appetite for the meal of 
rice and bread which my host next proceeded 
to set before me. I passed the night under 
his roof and next morning, with a supply 
of food he gave me, I went on again 
to face what my 
kindly friend ex- 
plained would be an 
even worse part of 
the journey — the 
negotiation of the 
second and_ third 
peaks, which were 
densely matted with 
jungle and infested 
by wild beasts. 

The Siamese 
forester was correct ; 
the second ascent 
was worse than the 
first. Bathed in 
perspiration, I liter- 
ally fought my way 
up to the summit of 
the four - thousand - 
foot peak, following 
the precipitous track 
beside the telephone 
wire, which led 
through rocky gullies 
and dense jungle. 
The boulders were 
so large and the 
track so steep in 
fae that very often 

had to unload the 
luggage from the 
cycle, carry it as far 
as I could, and then 
go back to fetch the 
machine. Travel- 
ling in this arduous 
fashion I made but 
slow progress. 

By afternoon I 
would have given 
anything to be able 
to throw the bicycle off my shou'der and lie 
down to sleep for hours, but I knew that 
would have meant offering myself as a meal 
to some of the fierce jungle beasts that 
prowled about by night. 

Toward evening, all but worn out, I 
found myself descending the reverse slope 
of the second peak. The last human being 
IT had seen was the forest officer, but the 
directions he had given me assured me that 
I was now nearing habitations, and accord- 
ingly I quickened my steps. In a twinkling 
of an eye, however—or so it seemed—I was 
enveloped in gloom, and a minute later the 
forest turned pitch-black ! 


“I saw a magnificent tiger go bounding 
away into the blackness.” 


EYES" IN THE DARKNESS! 


Simultaneously the jungle became alive 
with sounds—the laugh of a hyena, the yell 
of a jackal, and myriads of other sinister 
noises. They chilled my blood; I felt 
utterly lost and helpless, a solitary wanderer 
in the heart of a savage wilderness. Groping 
round in the darkness, I began to gather 
fragments of dry wood for a fire. Just as I 
was on the point of lighting 
it I turned and found 


myself gazing into two 
yellow eyes! The fire, 
luckily, blazed up brightly, 
and I saw the owner of 
those lambent eyes—a 
magnificent tiger—go 
bounding away into the 
blackness, Phew! That 
was a narrow escape ! 
Tired out as I was, 
there was no sleep for 


me that night, although T had to fight 
hard to keep myself awake. Lying on my 
blanket I gazed up through the trees to the 
starry heavens, and took consolation in the 
fact that at least my muscles were at rest 
after my tiring journey. More than once, 
however, I pulled myself together with a 
start, realizing I had allowed my eyes to 
close and that I had become blissfully uncon- 
scious either of the dying fire or the restless 
four-footed watchers in the shadows. 

I jumped to wakefulness after a second 
attack of drowsiness, and threw a log on the 
glowing embers—just in time, apparently, 
for an instant later there came a sound of 
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a heavy body plunging away through the 
undergrowth. 

All nights come to an end, and so did 
this one, though it racked my nerves almost 
beyond endurance. When daylight appeared 
I stretched my aching limbs and crept stiffly 
down to a little brook, where, after making 
sure there were no snakes about, I had a 
refreshing bathe. Then I packed up my gear 
and continued my weary way toward the 
Menam River. 

After a time I reached a stream, which 
I knew led toward the river. It was pos- 
sible, with care, to cycle along the bank, and 
as I rode along I felt very thankful that I had 
left the mountains behind me, and was more 
interested than startled by the surprised 
snakes which glided out of the way as I 
approached. 

In due course I reached the village of 
Ra-heng, the first I had seen for days which 
had seemed as long as months. Ra-heng 
stood at the point where the stream I had 


been following joined the Menam River. T 
entered the place staggering like a drunken 
man, and tottered down to the river-side, 
where a native in a primitive ‘‘ dug-out ” 
rowed me across to the hut of the police- 
superintendent. 

I had a letter for him, written in 
Siamese, and no sooner had I presented it 
than I flopped down into a seat and fell fast 
asleep—the first slumber I had had for 
thirty-four hours. I awoke feeling luxuri- 
ously comfortable, to find myself lying on a 
mattress to which the kindly police-officer 
had moved me. Breakfast was being pre- 

Vor. uxi.—4. 


pared, and after some hot cocoa and eggs I 
told myself that, after all, the journey had 
been worth the hardships; I had won 
through the worst of the going and was now 
nearing Bangkok. 

I decided to take a day’s rest in 
Ra-heng; and I wager that few vacations 
have been spent in such an outlandish spot. 
Like many of the villages and towns of the 
Menam, Bangkok itself not excepted, 
Ra-heng is a sort of miniature Venice, for 
the houses, built mainly of palm-leaves, are 
erected on piles in the river, and much of 
the traffic is conducted by means of boats, 
although ladders lead down from the houses 
to the roadways. 

My finances now began to worry me 
anew. Here I was, in the very heart of 
Siam, without a cent in my pocket ! Gently 
I broke the sad news to my Good Samaritan 
of the police, so as to make him understand 
why I could not repay him for his kindness. 

The news, communicated by means of 
ol signs, did not 
appear to perturb 
him; on the con- 
trary, it seemed to 
make him more 
interested in me 
than ever. He 
suggested that I 
should stay with 
him until the next 
day, when the sam- 
pan bearing the 
mail would arrive. 
On his recom- 
mendation I should 
be able to journey 
down to Bangko! 
in this craft—four 
days’ travel, repre- 
senting a distance 
of about sixty or 
seventy miles. 

The policeman 
indicated that,even 
if I had wished to 
continue my jour- 
ney along the river 
bank, I should have 
found it quite 
impossible, as there 
was no road. Communication in Siam is 
carried on by two means—river and railway, 
and as there was no railway at Ra-heng I 
had to take the alternative. 

Next day the mail-boat, a clumsy- 
looking sampan, duly arrived, and through 
the representations of the police-official I 
was given a place on board in return for 
some help at the paddles. I gladly agreed, 
and promptly stowed away the tea and 
bread kindly provided by my host. My 
bicycle was not such an easy proposition, 
however, and finally I had to remove the 
wheels in order to get the machine shipped. 
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The mail-boat crew consisted of three 
men, two of whom paddled while the third 
steered with another paddle. We made good 
progress except when we came to sandbanks, 
where we often had to get out and drag the 
craft along to deeper water. 


DOWN THE RIVER. 


I took a turn at a paddle while one of 
the crew prepared the midday meal. He 
did the cooking in a little stove made of iron 
and clay at the stern end of the sampan. 
When the meal was ready we rowed out to 
midstream and anchored, so as to be out of 
reach of wild beasts prowling along the 
banks. 

That dinner consisted of rice and bread, 
and for four days, while we travelled down- 
stream, there was no other fare, except when 
we plucked some bananas from the trees on 
the bank. The natives drank the river-water, 
but I feared to touch it, on account of 
cholera, and was glad I had _ had the fore- 
thought to prepare sufficient tea before 
setting out. 

At night we camped on the river-bank, 
where a blazing fire, and one of the party 
taking turns on guard, protected us from 
danger. By the flickering light the natives 
told stories, over which they chuckled 
immoderately. As I could not join in their 
conversation I passed the time before 
turning in writing up my diary. 

One day we passed a temple by the 
riverside, and we stopped while the crew 
attended to their 


devotions, folding 
their hands and 
muttering prayers 


before a figure of 
Buddha. 

At last we came 
to the little town of 
Phal-Bhor, where I 
parted company with 
the sampan and _ its 
crew. The natives 
made unmistakable 
signs that a reward 
would not come 
amiss, but alas! their 
hopes were shattered. 
Probably they had 
more money than I 
had—they certainly 
could not have had 
less !—for I doubt if 
even a native would 
care to do as I had 
done, and _ travel 
through Siam with- 
out a sou! 

I speedily 
learned that there 
were two white men 
living in the town— 


A primitive method of fishing in vogue 
in Japan. 


and one of them, I presently discovered, was 
a fellow-countryman! Eagerly I hurried to 
his house, with the spare parts of my bicycle 
slung over my shoulder. I anticipated a 
shock for him, in view both of my nationality 
and my unconventional appearance, but 
unfortunately he was away travelling. 
Across the road, however, lived the other 
white man. 

When I went over he welcomed me as 
if he had known me for years. Needless 
to say he was a Briton, and in his inimitable 
British way his first act was to thrust a 
glass into my hand and pour me out a 
long drink. 

How good it was to see him—the first 
white man I had met for twelve days! 
The whisky and my joy combined to make 
me glow all over. We sat down and talked 
like old friends until the moon came up 
and the lights twinkled in Phal-Bhor, while 
the lap of the water and the occasional 
swish of a sampan paddle made sweet music 
in the Eastern night. 

Poetry was in the air and in my soul. 
But the most wonderful thing of all was 
the delicious beefsteak set before us for 
supper. 

In due course, my courage renewed, 
I found myself on the road to Bangkok. As 
I rode into the city I found myself mingling 
with many other cyclists, for Danish 
influence, which for many years was para- 
mount in Siam, has been responsible for 
popularizing the cycle. The native boys 
gathered round me with much interest, 
but my machine was 
a humble affair com- 
pared with theirs, for 
to be ‘“‘one of the 
lads’’ the young 
cyclist in Bangkok 
must have a couple 
of brace of lampsand 
two or three horns on 
his mount ! 

Bangkok is a 
pretty city, and a 
large part of the 
population lives in 

ouseboats. On the 
main road I passed 
the King’s palace, 
standing in the most 
extensive gardens I 
have ever seen, and 


adjoining _magnifi- 
cent temples and 
pagodas. 


At one time, as 
I have indicated, the 
Danes were here in 
large numbers, and 
their hold on com- 
merce and trade 
was undisputed. 
During recent years, 


eck 
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however, the British have stepped in. The 
Danes did for Siam what the B-itish have 
done for India—developed the country and 
brought a standard of prosperity and com- 
fort to the Siamese which they had never 
before even dreamed of. 

The Navy and the gendarmerie were 
built up and trained 
under Danish super- 
vision, and you will 
still find Danish 
officers of high rank 
in the Siamese Navy, 
although the Siamese 
have now learned all 
they want to and do 
not engage foreign 
officers, 

English, the com- 
mercial language, is 
heard ‘much in the 
streets, and English 
names are to be seen 
outside the buildings 


in the commercial 
quarter. In com- 
parison with the 


primitive interior the 
peace was like 

lysium. For one 
thing, a lecture to 
my compatriots 
enabled me to fill 
my purse again and 
face the future con- 
fidently, 

The memory of 
that laborious trek 
from Burma to Bang- 
kok had by no means 
left me, and I was 
glad, therefore, to 
turn sailor once 
again and spend 
some weeks as a 
deck-hand bound for Dai Nippon, the Land 
of the Rising Sun. ‘ 

_ I should have liked to have included 

China in my itinerary, but the struggle 
between the Nationalists and Northerners, 
and the consequent upheavals in many 
parts of the country, where factions were 
fighting factions, made this quite impractic- 
able. After touching at Shanghai, therefore, 
I continued on to Nagasaki, Japan’s greatest 
southern port, an! the only town of any 
real consequence in the island of Kyushu. 
: It was in April—cherry-blossom time— 
just over a year after my start from Copen- 
hagen, that I gazed upon Japan.  Clip- 
clap, clip-clap! The sound of the wooden 
shoes came to my ears and my eyes took 
in the first curiosity with amazement— 
the sight of young girls engaged in the 
arduous work of coaling vessels in the port 
of Nagasaki. 


In one respect Japan, like Bangkok, 


A quaint Japanese traffic’ signal. It is 

intended to convey to people unable 

to read that cars, horsed vehicles and 
rickshaws must go to the left! 


is the affinity of my native Denmark, 
Cycles are everywhere, and seem to be 
easily the most Pople form of locomotion 
in the country. he bicycle is the hand- 
maiden of all classes, from the itinerant 
toymaker to the business man. 

Modernism, however, has not swamped 
the whole country, 
and when I left 
Nagasaki I found 
cural Japan, in spite 
of the ubiquitous 
“‘wireless,’’as sweetly 
simple as when Lieu- 
tenant Pinkertonfirst 
met ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly.”” 

In some of the 
villages I visited I 
was the first white 
person who had ever 
been seen at close 
quarters, although 
British and American 
tourists often passed 
at high speed in 
touring cars, too busy 
to stop and make 
acquaintance withthe 
real charm of the 
country. 

The first day’s 
cycling brought me, 
just as the setting 
sun was throwing an 
ochre mantle over the 
distant mountains, to 
the little town of 
Kashima, about forty 
miles from the coast. 
I found myself in the 
centre of the place, 
seeking a night’s 
lodging, and was 
soon surrounded bya 
curious crowd. No sooner, had they realized 
my predicament than they invited me by 
signs to follow them. 

All the hotels in Japan are run by 
women, while the menfolk take it easy. 
When I was brought to the door of a hos- 
telry in Kashima, therefore, I was received 
by two or three smiling little Japanese 
maidens. 


THREE LITTLE JAPANESE MAIDS. 


Three times the little girls bowed, 
and I replied in the same fashion. Then, 
having duly removed my shoes, I entered 
the most romantic and exciting hotel L 
have ever known, In beslippered feet, I 
followed one of the little ladies up to my 
room. When we were inside she gave me 
a reproachful smile when she saw I had not 
removed the slippers. Hurriedly I placed 
them outside, whereupon the girl bowed 
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very deeply, and once again I kowtowed 
in return. 

Presently she disappeared, leaving me 
alone to survey my surroundings—the low 
ceiling, the walls of woven rushes, the 
windows made of paper. There were two 
mats in place of chairs, a tiny table about 
ten inches high, and a small jar containing 
charcoal, which acted as a stove. That was 
all the furniture the apartment contained. 

A few minutes later the smiling Japanese 
maid returned bringing the ‘“‘ welcome tea,” 
of the greenest colour imaginable. This 
done, she began to prepare my bath, the 
indispensable toilet ceremonial which in- 
variably follows the visitor’s arrival in 
Japan. 

She was joined by her two little com- 
panions, one carrying a kimono and the 
other some towels. When my hesitation 
became apparent the irio commenced to 
smile in innocent enjoyment of my shyness. 

While they watched me unconcernedly 
I struggled out of my travel-stained gar- 
ments, endeavouring to keep the kimono 
over myself all the while, and then followed 
the laughing girls to the bathing-place, 
which was situated on the ground floor. 
Here I motioned to my giggling attendants 
to leave me, but instead of obeying they 
ordered me to remove the kimono, although 
I had nothing on underneath but a miserable 
towel ! 

“ Take it off !’’ the mischievous maids 
commanded, in unmistakable gestures. 

I hesitated, debating the best course 
of conduct to pursue. I felt completely at 
a disadvantage, with those three pretty 
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girls looking on in delirious enjoyment of 
the poor foreigner’s discomfiture. 

“ Take it off, and in you go!” came 
the reiterated command. 

There was only one thing for me to do, 
I decided, and that was to take the plunge 
and remain under water. Forthwith I threw 
aside the kimono and jumped. 

“QOw!’’ The moment I landed in the 
bath I let out a roar that shook the house, 
for the water was boiling hot—the tem- 
perature which best suits the Japanese. 

Instantly all considerations of modesty 
vanished from my mind, and I was out of 
that scalding water in a twinkling. Through 
the open doorway and up the stairs I sprang, - 
to the accompaniment of shrieks of merri- 
ment from my now almost-hysterical 
attendants. 

After an interval—during which, pre- 
sumably, the girls recovered their gravit y— 
food was brought up to me: cuttle-fsh, 
bamboo-root, and other weird-looking eat- 
ables whose names I never learnt. One of 
the little maids watched me while I made 
desperate attempts to eat with chop-sticks. 
Her curiosity was exquisite, and when I 
caught her eye we both burst into laughter. 
The meal finished with her feeding me with 
the chop-sticks as if I had been a little baby. 

Japan is a land of continual surprises, 
a quaint, flowery country where ancient 
dress combines with modern culture, for 
in the interior the inhabitants wear the 
same style of costume as their ancestors. 
Imagine the picture in the family circle 
when, during leisure hours, the whole 
family, squatting on mats on the floor, 

“listen in” to a 


two-valve wireless 
set. - 
Courtesy, 
friendliness, and 
cleanliness are the 
three inherent 
traits of the Japan- 
ese character. The 
stoicism of Budd- 
hism or Confucian- 
ieee makes the 
apanese grow wu 
quiet, polite, and 
completely unim- 
passioned. Every- 
thing that the day 
may bring, good 
and bad fortune 
alike, is met with 
the same resigna- 
tion. 

It has been 
said with some 
truth that Western 
people misunder- 
stand the Japanese 


An itinerant toy-maker in rural Japan. 


when they describe 
some overwhelming 
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misfortune with a 
smiling face, think- 
ing them cynical 
and unfeeling. The 
truth is that the 
victim tries to 
spare others the 
sight of his agony, 
and accordingly 
talks about it as if 
it were something 
to laugh about. 
Seventy miles 
from Kobe there 
occurred the only 
contretemps that 
befell me in Japan. 
I was busily en- 
gaged in setting up 
my camera to take 
a picture when a 
Japanese came 
rolling along the 
road toward me, 
obviously fresh 
from a_ cherry- 


blossom _ festival. 
Something about 
me must have 
annoyed him—perhaps the fact that I was 
a white man—for he suddenly started to 
run in my direction. When he was within 
a few paces of me he raised a heavy stick 
above his head and made to strike. I just 
had time to drop my camera on the ground 
and square up to him before he was upon me. 


THE KNOCK-OUT. 


I grabbed him, and we rolled in the 
dust, my assailant kicking and squealing 
like a pig. I awaited my opportunity, and 
presently it came. He left his chin unguarded 
and in an instant I let him have the full 
weight of my body behind my right fist. 
One blow was sufficient ; he was completely 
knocked out. I picked up my. camera, 
collected my bicycle and pack, and, having 
made sure that my opponent was “out” 
only temporarily, proceeded on my way. 
That particular Japanese knows now that 
there are other kinds of earthquakes than 
those he has been used to in his native land ! 

Through Kobe I went, and then to 
Myanoshita, where beautiful Fujiyama 


The sampan in which the Author travelled down the Menam River. 


rears its head to such a height that its 
symmetrical snow-tipped peak seems to 
kiss the heavens. Of all the mountains I 
have seen there is none which bears itseif 
with such peerless dignity as Fuji. 

People come from all parts of the 
islands to pay their respects to the peerless 
Fujiyama. The peak is twelve thousand 
feet in height, and every day pilgrims may 
be seen wending their way up its slopes and 
buying tokens from the priests whose huts 
dot the mountain-side. At one time, I was 
told, women were practically forbidden to 
approach the peak, but here, as elsewhere, 
the old ideas are changing, and it seemed 
to me that female visitors were as numerous 
as men. 

The shining splendour of Fuji is truly 
a spectacle not easily forgotten. I slept in 
the open under the shadow of the mountain, 
and when I resumed my way again in the 
sunlight I could imagine that Fuji smiled 
a gentle benediction to the stranger on 
wheels who had come so far to survey her 
beauty. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BACHELOR HOMESTEADERS 


OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


AND isstill to 
be had for 
the stak- 
in in 

British Columbia. 
Millions of acres 
are available from 


which the home- 
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A breezy account, written by one who knows 
them well, of a cheery, happy-go-lucky class of 
men concerning whom the outside world hears 
next to nothing. Scattered about in a vast semi- 
wilderness, these lonely settlers of the Northlands 


up a homestead 
from which no 
income’ worth 
mentioning can be 
derived for several 
years, and which is 
usually so far from 
a school that the 
children would be 


steader may choose 
the “quarter- 
section ” on which 
he is willing to live 


have their fill of adventures and hardships, and | 
now and then a touch of humour lightens the 
monotony of their daily work. 


deprived of an 
education. Quite 
often, of course, 


fors cthree.. years? costo SS 
before the title- 

dceds are made out in his name by a 
paternal Government that does not insist on 
too strict a compliance with its own regula- 
tions. 

Homesteading and hardship are almost 
synonymous terms. There is a_ breed of 
men that cannot resist the lure of the land, 
even as there is another that must heed the 
call of the sea. They are those to whom the 
hum of the cities is torture, who would 
rather starve in solitude than wax fat in the 
midst of the multitude. A few of them—a 
very few—will achieve a measure of success 
in the ‘ great open spaces,’’ but these are 
men who would probably force their way 
to the front equally well in any other sphere 
of life, and must not be taken as typical 
of the average homesteader. 

In the cattle country of northern 
British Columbia most of the land is unsuit- 
able for settlement ; it is either covered with 
timber, rocky, of the soil is so poor that it is 
not worth tilling. Here and there, however, 
are fertile patches or meadows where wild 
hay grows in abundance, and it is on these 
sections that the homesteader drives his 
location stakes. 

The majority of the homesteaders are 
bachelors—not from choice, but inevitably. 
There are very few girls in that new country, 
and where there are no girls it is a hard 
matter for a man to find a wife. 

Married men, as a rule, hesitate to take 


the homesteader 
has a vague idea 
that he will take a trip “‘ outside ”’ after he 
has proved-up on his land and return a few 
months later with a buxom bride, but this 
is a dream, unfortunately, that is seldom 
tealized. 

The bachelor homesteader of British 
Columbia gets more than his fair share of 
pioneer hardships. He lives, moves, and has 
his being absolutely without the aid of 
womankind. Life is one continual round of 
working, cooking, and cleaning, though in 
many cases this latter process is spasmodic 
and superficial, while cooking is reduced to 
the simplest possible terms. 

““ What do you live on up here ? ’’ I once 
asked a scraggy homesteader in a remote 
part of the Babine Lake country. 

“ The me as everybody else,’’ he 
grinned. The three B’s—bannock, bacon, 
and beans.” 

These three, of course, are substantial 
foods that require no great skill to prepare. 
Sometimes the beans may be a little soggy, 
the bacon decidedly underdone, or the 
bannock rather burnt, but the bachelor 
homesteader does not pretend to be an 
epicure. He caters for his stomach rather 
than for his palate, and is more concerned 
with abundance than excellence. 

Bannock is a substitute for bread. It 
is made with baking-powder instead of veast, 
and can be cooked to perfection in a frying- 
pan in front of a camp-fire. First attempts, 
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however, are usually frightful failures, and 
there are a few unfortunates who never 
master the knack. 

The toughest bannock on record is said 
to have been baked by an English chechako 
(mewcomer) near Vanderhoof, in the fall of 
1910. He was too sparing with the baking- 
powder and too free with the salt. More- 
over, he had not used enough water, did not 
give his mixture time to rise, and cooked it 
at too fierce a fire. 

There may have been other errors of 
commission or omission, but these were the 
chief sins, and resulted in a bannock to 
which the old-time sea-biscuit was as sponge- 
cake by comparison. It was so tough that 
it could neither be cut nor cracked. Two 
trappers, eager to win a wager, broke teeth 
trying to bite into it; the homesteader’s 
dog worried it awhile and then buried it in 
the garden to soften. 

Resurrected for the benefit of a sceptical 
visitor, this fearsome bannock was given the 
place of honour in the decorative scheme of 
the homesteader’s shack. After holes had 
been bored through it with a gimlet, it was 
firmly screwed to the wall, and there it 
remained for many 
years until time and 
weevils finally re- 
duced it to its 
elemental dust. 


THE WORLD'S 
WORST COOKS. 


Leaving ban- 
nocks out of the 
question, the world’s 
worst cooks are un- 
questionably to be 
found among these 
bachelor home- 
steaders, though 
some of them are 
blissfully unaware of 
their failings. Let 
me illustrate this 
with an incident that 
happened south of 
Prince George. 

A Government 
official happened to 
stop at a forlorn 
shack for a meal, 
The homesteader, 
somewhat overawed 
by the presence of 
such a distinguished 
guest, apologized for the meagreness of the 
Te 


“I can only offer you soup and coffee, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘ But, even if I do say it 
myself, this is pretty good soup, and I’m 
rather a dab hand at making coffee.” 

“ That’s all right, George,’”’ smiled the 
official. ‘‘ We’re used to roughing it in this 


The Author. 


cou + Pot luck’s good enough for the 
best of us.” 

Owing to a shortage of dishes the coffee 
and the soup were served in the same kind 
of cracked bowls. The guest didn’t mind 
that, but something puzzled him tremen- 
dously before he took the first cautious sip ; 
and afterwards it puzzled him still more. 

“‘T say, old man,’’ he remarked, after a 
few more tasting experiments, “‘ I don’t want 
to make any reflections on your cooking, but 
would you mind telling me which of these is 
coffee and which is soup ?”’ 

‘“‘ This is the coffee,” said the home- 
steader, quite seriously. 

Very few pioneers have enough cooking 
utensils or dishes, and the ones they possess 
are often a makeshift lot. Washing-up after 
a meal is a job that every homesteader 
loathes, and occasionally the task is simpli- 
fied by dry-cleaning the pots and pans and 
plates with a wisp of hay. 

In my wanderings through British 
Columbia met only one man who had 
solved the dish-washing problem. Bert 
Chalders had gone into the north country 
as cook to a large survey party, and had 
staked a homestead 
when the season’s 
work was done. The 
surveyors had taken 
in a large stove and 
an elaborate kitchen 
equipment, as well 
as enough dishes to 
supply their needs 
and still allow for 
ample breakages. 

The cost of trans- 
portation in -this 
semi-wilderness is 
high, and though the 
stove and the dishes 
had had to be 
freighted in regard- 
less of expense, it 
was not worth while 
taking them out 
again, and so the 
erstwhile cook fell 
heir to everything ; 
he also bought for a 
song enough pro- 
visions to last him 
for a long time. 

It is the custom 
for transient guests 
in the northern lands 
to wash the dishes at 
cabins where they halt for a meal, this 
being done in lieu of payment, the offer 
of which would be considered a great 
insult. 

Bert Chalders, secure in the possession 
of an immense stock of crockery-ware, 
simply stacked his dozens of dirty dishes 
until some unlucky wight halted for supper, 
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and then allowed the hapless guest to tackle 
the lot! 

Except under pressure of absolute 
necessity, no visitor ever paid a return trip 
to the wily Chalders, even though his was 
the only house within a radius of several 


Homesteaders stacking hay. 


miles where one could be sure of a really 
good meal. 

Unlike this gentleman, however, most 
of the new homesteaders, as I have hinted, 
have a great deal to learn about cooking. 
They are usually keen to accept advice 
from their experienced neighbours, and 
while this is freely given there are times 
when the extreme innocence of the appren- 
tice-cook is an irresistible invitation to a 

ractical joke. Here is the classic of the 
lla Coolla district. 


SANDY McHOOT’S JOKE. 


One day a seasoned Scotch homesteader, 
whom we will call Sandy McHoot, shot a 
loon on a small lake and, with malice afore- 
thought, made a present of the bird to 
Paddy B——, a “green” Irishman who 
had already achieved a reputation for 
cooking particularly unsavoury meals. 

Paddy, knowing nothing about loons, 
accepted the present with profuse thanks, 
and inquired how long it should boil. 

“There is no set rule,” Sandy told 
him. “ Boil it until you can stick a fork 
into it.” 

Paddy cleaned and trussed the bird, 
and crammed it into his largest substitute 
for a saucepan. Then he made up a brisk 
fire and sat down in pleasant anticipation of 
a turkey dinner, or something very much 
like it. 

As the bird was not cooked after sixty 
minutes’ hard boiling, however, the Irish- 


man postponed his meal for a while. E 
fifteen minutes or so he would try to stic! 
a fork into the loon, but without. success. 
The afternoon wore on. The water in the 
saucepan boiled away and had..to-.be re- 
placed several times. The woodpile behind 
the stove. grew- smaller 
and smaller; .. but ~ still 
neither fork nor jack-knife 
could be driven into that 
tough old bird. 

That evening poor 
Paddy ‘B—— had _ beans 
for Supper. Ay 
. All that night the loon 
simmered: on the - stove— 
and in-the morning it was 
as tough as ever!... © 

No -Irishman likes to 
be beaten, : and this. ‘one 
told himself, with many a 
lurid oath, that he “would 
cook that obstinate bird 
even if he had to devote 
all his time .to sawing 
stove-wood. He kept the 
saucepan more or less on 
the boil for a week, and 
then a neighbour, believ- 
ing he could detect signs 
of incipient. insanity, 


* gently broke the news to Paddy that the 
loon is the toughest bird in existence, and 
that boiling has no more effect on it than 
on a lump of rubber. 

“Ts that so?” asked Paddy, in 
surprise. ‘‘ And I thought all the time 
maybe the thing was bewitched! Did 


Sandy McHoot know that when he gave 
me the loon ? He did, eh? ” 

There were no, witnesses to the next 
meeting between the practical joker and 


his victim, but it was a great fight while it 
lasted. By common consent it was called 
adraw. Thereafter Paddy left loons severely 
alone, contenting himself with bear-meat 
whenever he wanted a change from “ the 
three B's.” : 


Hunting bears, incidentally, is no game 
for the chicken-hearted. Frank Kibbee found 
this out one fine September day when he 
was going the round of his traps in company 
with a newcomer to the Bowron Lake 
district. Hearing a noise behind a large 
fallen tree, they jumped over it to find a 
huge grizzly held by the steel jaws of a 
trap that had snapped on its forepaw. 

Kibbee grabbed the rifle from his 
companion, took steady aim, and pulled 
the trigger. There was a sharp click, and 
that was all. The magazine was empty ! 

The bear sprang forward, wrenching 
itself free from the trap. Kibbee whipped 
out his revolver and plugged the animal 
twice before the big brute felled him to 
the ground with a terrific blow which tore 
the flesh from his left arm for almost its 
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entire length. The homesteader’s right arm, 
crippled by a gun accident, was useless in 
this emergency. He could not even lift 
it to guard his face from the fierce lunges 
of the infuriated beast. 
With a savage snarl the grizzly ripped 
rt of Kibbee’s jaw away. Then, changing 
its tactics, the bear tried to get the hunter’s 
head inside its powerful jaws and so crush 
his skull, but was distracted from this by 
a rock hurled by the victim’s companion. 
The grizzly turned to meet this new 
attack; then, seemingly dazed, it suddenly 
staggered into the bush and dropped dead. 
It took Frank Kibbee nearly six months 
to recover from this terrible mauling— 
but he still makes his trapping headquarters 
in a log cabin on the shore of Bowron Lake. 
In the beginning the homesteader is 
often eager to shine as a big-game hunter, 
but in a country where deer and bear and 
moose are abundant there is little merit in 
bringing the animals down. It takes some- 
thing out of the ordinary to work up a thrill, 
such as, for instance, fell to the lot of one 
Clyde Darwell. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO CLYDE 
DARWELL. 


Clyde’s greatest ambition was to lasso 
a moose. The feat had never been accom- 
plished, and it was the general opinion 
among cowboys that it couldn’t be done. 
Moose in plenty had been ridden in the 
water by hunters who 
had leaped onthe 
animal's back from a 
canoe, but a moose in 
a lake is not in its 
natural element and the 
“stunt,” though spec- 
tacular, is not really 
dangerous. 

Roping a moose, 
however, was quite 
another matter. Darwell 
waited years before he 
had the luck to startle a 
moose in the open while 
galloping. after some 
horses. The homesteader 
had_ his lariat in his 
hand and was already 
swinging it when the 
moose scrambled to his 
feet and headed for 
timber a mile away. 

Before the animal 
could get into its stride 
the rope whirled through the air and the 
noose settled over the outspread antlers. 

Clyde Darwell yelled with delight. 

His horse, a well-trained cow-pony, 
settled back on his haunches to hold the 
moose as he would a steer. This time, 
however, there was no holding. The bull 
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moose, a large and powerful animal, proved 
stronger than the horse, and dragged it at 
a fast clip across the open meadow. 

Startled, the pony began to buck. It 
was as weird a performance as was ever 
seen in the Cariboo, for as the horse shot 
skyward the moose would spring forward 
and yank the flying cayuse ten feet through 
the air, to land on his feet again by nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Meanwhile, in the saddle, Clyde Darwell 
was having his own troubles. To ride a 
bucking horse the cowboy must be able to 
outguess his mount. Darwell could do this 
right enough, but he couldn’t outguess the 
moose that controlled his pony’s move- 
ments. To make matters worse, the end of 
the lariat was fastened securely to the 
saddle-horn, and Darwell had no knife with 
which to cut it. 

With tremendous speed the moose 
towed horse and rider toward the timber. 
There he might find safety, but for the 
others death loomed in that tangle. Yet 
Darwell could not control his pony, could 
not dismount, could not cast off the lariat. 

At the very edge of the forest the 
moose, disturbed by some noise, whirled 
about and contrived to wind the rope 
round the tree, so that he was held prisoner. 
Thereupon Darwell leaped from his now 
exhausted horse and fastened his end of the 
lariat to another tree. Then he rode home 
for a rifle with which to dispatch the moose. 

When he returned, however, his game 
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was gone. The animal had driven his sharp, 
cutting hoofs through the tough lariat on 
the tree and shaken the broken end off his 
spreading antlers before retreating to the 
forest and liberty. 

Clyde Darwell will never try this sport 
again. Nor, for that matter, will any of the 
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The goods to be carried in over suc. 
a trail are necessarily reduced to the mini- 
mum. Farm implements, tools, clothing, 
blankets, coal-oil, a “ knock-down” sheet- 
iron stove, a few indispensable cooking 
utensils, foodstuffs, and t is about all. 


“ As the horse shot skywards the moose would spring forward and yank 
the cayuse ten feet through the air.” 


other homesteaders, who checked his strange 
tale by the hoof-prints in the meadow and the 
broken bark on the cottonwood tree to which 
the big bull moose had tethered himself. 

As a rule the interior of a bachelor 
homesteader’s cabin is by no means a pre- 
possessing place. The owner is generally 
a man of limited capital whose very presence 
on the land is often a confession of failure 
elsewhere. (I am not, in this article, dealing 
with cattle-ranchers or others who have a 
real stake in the country, and who live in 
luxury as compared with the homesteader.) 

The bit of ground he has staked is 
usually remote from civilization; it may 
be miles from the nearest road or river, to 
which it is linked by a vague trail through 
the forest—a trail often so narrow in places 
that two horses cannot walk abreast, so 
steep and slippery elsewhere that it is 
impassable after rain, and so closely arched 
by interlocked branches that it is gloomy 
even at midday. 


No furniture is ever packed in; what the 
homesteader must have he makes for himself 
to the best of his ability. 


THE BACHELOR’S SHACK. 


The shack contains a wonderful accumu- 
lation of substitutes. The bedstead is built 
of small trees; the bedsprings are young 
jack-pines ; the mattress is made of gunny 
sacks stuffed with swamp grass; the sheets 
are grey blankets; the pillow is a work-a- 
day coat. The table consists of a few rough 
boards nailed together. The chairs are 
condensed milk cases, stout and strong— 
and uncomfortable—but just the right 
height. Other cases nailed to the wall do 
duty for cupboards without doors, and in 
these the foodstuffs are kept in tins or jars 
to preserve them from the attacks of rodents. 

Glass, being a fragile thing to transport 
over a rough road, is often dispensed with 
entirely. Oiled paper makes a fairly satis- 
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factory substitute, though naturally this 
cuts off most of the light-rays, and gives 
to the interior of the cabin an atmosphere 
of perpetual twilight. 

he ‘‘ knock-down” sheet-iron stove, 
though not remarkable for its beauty, is 
an efficient servant, but a Gargantuan 
devourer of wood fuel. Of the pots and 


pans the frying-pan is quite likely to be the 
only one originally designed for the use 
pails and tins that 


it serves, 


once contained jam or syrup take 
the place of kettles and sauce- 
pans, while a ten-gallon gasolene 
tin, with an opening cut lengthwise 
in the side, is glorified by the name 
of boiler, and, with care, can be kept in 
active use for three or four years. 

The “china” is either tin or enamel- 
ware, preferably the latter; tin has a 
tendency to rust if dishes are left unwashed 
for any length of time after a meal, and this 
is a contingency that cannot always be 
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avoided. The cups have hinged or detach- 
able handles to facilitate packing in a small 
compass, for bulk has to be avoided as 
much as possible when carrying goods over 
long distances. 

The bachelor who is a poor cook 
usually comes to a sorry end. His health 
gets undermined, and in time he drifts into 
a lethargic state that leaves him without 
interests in life. His shack becomes cluttered 
up with rubbish; he himself is unshaven 
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and frowsy. After doing a minimum of 
work he just sits around and smokes; he 
even quits reading the weekly paper. 

It is a bad sign when a lone dweller 


stops reading, especially when he is a man 
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of some education. It means that he has 
reached the drifting stage, when outside 
affairs no longer interest him; the boredom 
of existence has all but killed the divine 
spark that dwells in every man. 


THE “CHAWBEEFER.” 


One curious type of bachelor home- 
steader is known among his fellows as a 


A bachelor’s cabin with a sod roof. 


‘‘ Chawbeefer.” He may be of any age, but 
is usually comparatively young, easy-going, 
and a pleasant conversationalist. 

During the three years necessary to 
“prove up” on his homestead the ‘“‘ Chaw- 
beefer ’’ eats at home whenever he can’t 
help it. The rest of the time he spends 
paying surprise visits to other settlers 
blessed with more of this world’s goods, 
his range of activity extending well over a 
hundred miles radius. 

“ Riding the grub-line ”’ is how indus- 
trious ranchers describe the peregrinations 
of this glorified tramp on horseback. The 
term ‘ Chawbeefer’’ is indicative of his 
preference for good roast beef whenever it 
can be got. In a cattle-ranching country, 
paradoxical though it may seem, an im- 
pecunious homesteader hardly ever has beef 
at home. Beef is never sold retail, and as a 
lone man could not dispose of a whole 
carcass, he has to do without. 

Soup-bones around a settler’s cabin lead 
to embarrassing questions from the cattle- 
men, who are always on the lookout for 
“rustlers.” Though cattle-stealing on a 
large scale is now an unknown crime in 
British Columbia, a stray steer is still shot 
down occasionally in the bush and butchered 
on the spot by the killer, but no man can 
turn the trick many times without getting 
caught. 

In his rides round in quest of free meals 
the ‘‘ Chawbeefer ”’ is never in a hurry; he 
stays with his temporary host one, two, or 
three days, according to the warmth of his 
welcome. If he meets with a cool reception 
he is enough of a diplomat to have a glib 


tale ready to explain his presence in the 
district. He is out hunting strays from 
some big outfit, looking for land for a party 
coming from the East in a few weeks, or else 
riding to a distant point in search of work. 
It is seldom, though, that the ‘‘ Chaw- 
beefer ”’ does not get the ‘‘ glad hand.’ 
The average settler, living miles away from 
his nearest neighbour, is delighted to have 
occasional company. And the visitor, to 
give the lazy rascal his due, is vastly 
more entertaining than the honest 
piedder who is trying to wrest a 
iving from the stubborn land. 
Riding as he does over a wide circuit, 
he has all the gossip of the country- 
side at the tip of his tongue, and 
there are few men who are not 
hungry for news. The odd meals 
given in exchange are never missed. 
In the early days of his home- 
steading every bachelor cherishes a 
determination to keep his shack 
spick and span, and to have a wash- 
day at least once a fortnight. He 
soon finds out, however, that twelve 
or fourteen hours’ hard daily work 
clearing land leaves him with precious 
little energy to be applied to scrub- 
bing or dusting, and in a surprisingly short 
time the interior of the cabin isin a state that 
would drive a good housewife to despair. 
The exterior is no better. Half-sawn 
logs, broken farm implements, a clutter of 
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traps, pieces of discarded raiment, harness 
waiting to be mended—all sorts of odds and 
ends give a real frontier appearance to the 
main entrance. The homesteader solemnly 
assures himself that he is going to clean up 
““as soon as he can get round to it,” but 
that day seldom comes. Some of them have 
been “ getting round to it’ for twenty or 
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thirty years, but they continue to be cheer- 
fully positive about their good intentions. 

The bachelor is seriously handicapped 
when it comes to keeping his clothes clean 
and in good repair. Until he learns better 
by bitter experience he usually boils every- 
thing together on wash-day—dishcloths, 
shorts, socks, handkerchiefs, towels, and 
underwear. 

His flannels shrink until he imagines 
he is getting stouter, his socks get 
smaller and smaller, his shirts 
emerge with the patterns all run 
together like a glorious rainbow, 
his towels are stained, and only the 
dishcloths come out looking better 
than they went ia. And then, as 
likely as not, the shirts and flannels 
will be brought in when still damp 
and shoved into a box where they 
will mildew for two or three weeks 
unless they happen to be needed 
earlier. 

The mending of clothes is a 
very difficult problem. Fingers 
roughened by the hard work of the 
fields are sorry guides for dainty 
needles, and such patches as the 
bachelor puts on are decidedly con- 
spicuous. 

With few exceptions missing 
buttons find a quick and efficient 
substitute in the trusty shingle nail. 

The fashion in clothes in the 
backwoods does not change so 
frequently as in Paris or London. 
Clothes are"worn till they fall to 
pieces ; and in the case of “ Sunda 
the process of attrition is sprea 
great many years. 


bests ” 
over a 


“SUNDAY BESTS.” 


“ Sunday bests,’’ by the way, are worn 
only on rare occasions, such as dances or 
race meetings or political gatherings—say, 
three or four times a year. On all other 
days the men wear overalls for ordinary 
work, and a sheepskin coat and hairy 
“ chapps ” when riding. It is by no means 
rare for a bachelor homesteader to go to 
a dance wearing overalls because his girth has 
increased beyond all reason in the fifteen years 
or so since he bought his ‘‘ Sunday best.” 

Occasionally one will come across a rare 
bachelor whose place inside and out is a 
model of comfort. Some have attractive 
flower gardens in the summer, adorn every 
wintiow with a bit of curtain, and absolutely 
refuse to have a tin plate in the house. 
These men, however, are not bachelors by 
inclination, but by force of circumstances. 
‘It is not that they have never met the one 
woman ; rather, one might almost say that 
they have never met any women at all. 
They are the marrying kind in a land where 
marriage is almost an impossibility. 


Every once in a while one of these 
involuntary bachelors takes the plunge into 
marriage through the medium of a matri- 
monial agency, or by advertising for’a 
partner in the “ classified ’’ columns of the 
Vancouver newspapers. Such an advertise- 
ment as the following is quite common :— 


Cariboo homesteader 
woman as housekeeper ; 


wanfs respectable 
marry if mutually 


Fresh meat for once ! 


agreeable. No objection to widow with one 
or two children.—Box M-0876. 


Such advertisements are not answered 
by triflers or flappers. They are taken 
seriously by middle-aged women to whom 
life has been none too kind, by young widows 
with children, left in poor circumstances, or 
by servant-girls who have wearied of the 
everlasting sameness of work below stairs. 
A. few letters are exchanged, a meeting 
arranged, and in a short time romance (often 
with a very small ‘“‘r’’!) has entered two 
more lives. 

The bachelor who engages a housekeeper 
with a view to changing her status to that 
of a wife a little later is in a better position 
than the client of a matrimonial agency, for 
the latter has to accept his future helpmate 
“sight unseen.”” The collection of their fee 
is the chief concern of these agencies ; if the 
partners they match are hopelessly incom- 
patible the agencies neither grieve nor worry. 

There was the case of Waldo Thorpen- 
tomp, for instance. Waldo was a mild, 
inoffensive, retiring homesteader in his late 
thirties when he suddenly decided to get 
married. He had had a good trapping season 
the previous winter and so found himself 
with five hundred dollars in cash after he 
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had bought his yearly supply of foodstuffs, 
clothing, tools, and such other things as 
he needed. 

Waldo thereupon made up his mind to 
treat himself to a really good wife. He 
studied the advertisements of the various 
agencies in his weekly paper and, as they 
all seemed much alike, picked on one 
haphazard. 

Being a guileless, trusting soul he wrote 
to this agency and ordered a wife much as 
he would have done a shot-gun. He gave 
instructions for her to be sent C.O.D. to 
the nearest post-office, which was also an 
hotel where the lady could stay until they 
got married. 

Matrimonial agencies, however, do not 
do business on a C.O.D. basis. They demand 
cash in advance, and after an exchange of 
correspondence designed to find out the 
financial standing of Mr. Thorpentomp they 
agreed to fill his order for three hundred 
dollars. 

“ That’s O.K. with me,” wrote back the 
simple Waldo, enclosing the required money, 
“but please bear in mind I want a good 
wife. Send me the lady at the top of your 
list.” 

The matrimonial agency complied with 
this order to the very letter. They dis- 
patched to the northern lands a client who 
had been on their lists for about twenty 
years, and so, as might be expected, was 
right at the top of their list. 

Waldo Thorpentomp was bitterly dis- 
appointed, but he proved game. The 
homesteader and the mature American lady 
were married within a few days of her 
arrival, and they lived hap—well, anyway, 


they lived as happily as might be expected 
in the circumstances. 


THE HOMESTEADER’S DOG. 


Dogs play a very important part in 
the life of homesteaders, not only as workers, 
but also as chums. Many a man has risked 
his life to save his pet from danger, though 
few have had to undergo such a terrifying 
ordeal as Philip Scurrah, of Summerland, 
went through for the sake of his brown 
setter ‘' Lulu.” 

While out hunting pheasants ‘“ Lulu ” 
fell into one of the treacherous meadow 
“‘ potholes ’’ with which the Summerland 
district is pitted. These potholes are ap- 
parently bottomless, but when Scurrah 
heard his setter barking far down in the 
depths he swore he would get her out alive. 

With the help of his brother and some 
other hunters he built a rude pole platform 
across the mouth of the pothole. From this 
he was lowered with ropes for eighty feet 
between sticky, slimy walls of spongy soil 
that bulged and twisted so that most of 
the journey had to be made in darkness. 

Scurrah found ‘“ Lulu "’ perched 
cariously on a narrow ledge. She was a 
dirty, messy bundle of quivering joy as he 
took her in his arms and shouted to his 
companions to pull up. 

With the first heave the frail pole 
platform, on which the men at the surface 
had to stand, bent ominously. It had been 
easy enough to lower the hunter, but the 
poles could not stand the strain of the effort 
required to haul up man and dog, for 
“Lulu ” weighed nearly forty pounds, and 


Homesteaders packing their outfit. 
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Bachelor homesteaders at dinner. ; 


cacy Os Scurrah himself about a hundred 
and 

Steadying himself on the precarious 
ledge by gripping the rope with his teeth, 
Scurrah pulled off his coat, wrapped “‘ Lulu ” 
securely in it, tied the Tope to the sleeves, 
and sent her up to the surface alone. 

It was an eerie sensation for the 
Summerland man to find himself there in 
the gloomy bowels of the earth. Far below 
he could hear the gurgle of water as bubbles 
of air were forced to the surface from the 
subterranean lakes. His footing became so 
slippery that he had to dig into the wall 
with his jack-knife to keep from going over 
the brink, and at the end he could find 
purchase for only one foot, so that he had 
to throw almost his whole weight on the 
jack-knife handle. 

It seemed hours before he heard the 
clomp-clomp of the stone weighting the 
end of the rope coming down the bottom- 
less pit, though in reality it was less than 
five minutes. It took ten minutes’ hard 
pulling to raise him to the surface. He was 
pale and exhausted, covered with soil and 
slime, but grimly cheerful. 

“T’ve ruined a suit of clothes and lost 
my jack-knife,” he grinned, “ but, anyway, 
I’ve still got ‘ Lulu.’” 

That’s the way most settlers feel about 
their dogs. 

Practically all bachelor homesteaders 
have a cat to “‘ keep house ” when they are 


away working on the roads, 
rounding up cattle, or haying on some 
distant meadow. Without the cat the 
cabin would be overrun with mice or bush 
rats in a few weeks. A small opening in 
the door allows the animal to go in and out 
at will. 

Sometimes one will come across a 
homesteader who is a great reader of good 
books, but he is decidedly an exception. 
Books are bulky and heavy, and the cost 
of getting them into places far removed 
from good roads is considerable. I can 
recall only one homesteader who had a 
fairly large library, including most of the 
classics in cheap editions. He was very 
fond of poetry, and had a habit of reciting 
it to himself as he worked round his place, 
so it was not surprising that his neighbours 
thought Joe B—— somewhat abnormal. 

He never went to a dance in his life, 
preferring to spend the evenings at home 
with the great writers whose acquaintance, 
peculiarly enough, he had not made until 
he was about thirty. His early education 
had been rudimentary, but when I knew 
him—he was then well on in his fifties— 
he had a very keen appreciation of the 
pleasures of literature, and could more 
than hold his own in debate against others 
who had been far better equipped at the 
start than he. 

On the other hand, there are many 
splendid musicians among these lonely 


trapping, 
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dwellers of the wilds. The gramophone— 
rather a tinny model, it must be confessed— 
is to be found in a surprisingly large number 
of homes, but if a man has any musical 
ability at all he prefers some other instru- 
ment. Banjos and violins, concertinas and 
flutes, mouth-organs and tin-whistles are 
all popular. A Chilcotin rancher once told 
me that he had kept himself sane by playing 
a _tin-whistle during every spare moment 
of a very trying winter, 


PAT DALY’S WHISTLE. 


The most famous tin-whistle player of 
British Columbia is Pat Daly, who has been 
extracting music out of the same battered 
German silver affair for more than thirty 
years. Homesteader and prospector, Pat 
has roamed all over the province with his 
little comforter, varying his tune according 
to the mood of the moment. 

Some years ago Pat Daly wandered into 
the northern part of the province and dis- 
covered indications of gold in the Portland 
Canal district. He whistled merrily, staked 
claims, got friends to finance him for his 
assessment work, struck a paying lead, and 
bonded his Premier mine to a group of 
capitalists. 

After spending a lot of money the 
capitalists became discouraged at the poor 
return and decided to close down. Pat 
Daly went and played a lament on his tin- 
whistle, but he changed this to a jig when 
the financiers, in a jesting spirit, gave him 
a deed to the property. 

For months Pat Daly worked the mine 
all alone, borrowing money for dynamite and 
food from various sources. He could not 
afford to ship his ore to a concentrator, so 
he picked out the richest samples and 
went wandering forth in search of fresh 
capital, eventually securing it in Fernie and 
Spokane. 

The first dynamite shot put in by the 
new owners opened up an amazingly rich 
vein of ore, and the Premier mine became 
one of the world’s richest gold-producers, 
Since 1921 nearly ten million dollars have 
been paid in dividends, and it is expected 
to continue producing at this rate for many 
years. 

Pat Daly got two hundred thousand 
dollars as his share when the Premier was 
sold to the present owners. He still plays 
his tin-whistle—but always cheerilv now ! 

A few of the more progressive home- 
steaders have installed radio sets in recent 
years, but the expense is still a deterrent 
factor. A certain technical skill is also 
needed, and this most of the settlers lack. 

When their homesteads adjoin, bachelors 
often simplify matters by living together, 
putting in the required six months’ residence 
in each cabin. One of the men is almost 
certain to be a better cook than the other, 


and it is not long Mf re most of the house 
duties fall to his share. When both men 
are equally good—or equally bad—it is 
customary to take week-and-week about. 

Some of these partnerships bring to- 
gether decidedly opposite types. The 
queerest combination I ever came across 
was made up of a tall, cadaverous individual 
known as “' Mike the Irishman ” and a short, 
chubby fellow called “ Pete the Frenchman.” 
If they had any other names nobody in the 
Cariboo had ever heard of them. Mike, 
despite his woebegone appearance, was as 
cheerful a companion as one could come 
across in a week’s ride. Pete, on the contrary, 
was a morose and doleful creature. The two, 
however, got along famously. 

These two were trappers rather than 
homesteaders, their filing on land being 
merely a convenience to suit their particular 
needs. Every few years, after a profitable 
season, Mike would go down to the coast 
for a holiday, proceed to get gloriously 
drunk, end up with three months in jail, 
and then be ‘ grubstaked ”’ to a fresh start 
by the more thrifty Pete, whose habit it was 
to write every week to the chief of police to 
find out whether his partner had been 
“ jugged ” yet. 

There are times when the services of a 
doctor are urgently necessary, and the 
doctor is sometimes a hundred miles away. 
But he always comes post-haste when 
summoned, for he knows by experience that 
the average homesteader delays until the 
last possible moment before sending out his 
appeal for help. 

Last March Robert Hazelhurst, of 
Ducks, lay tossing on his narrow bed in his 
cabin high up on a mountain slope. He 
was sutfering acutely from appendicitis. 
Dr. Henderson, of Kamloops, was on his 
way to perform an operation on the stricken 
man in his little cabin, for the patient was 
deemed too ill to be taken to the hospital. 

Up in the garret a pack-rat played with 
a few matches stolen the previous night. 
These matches ignited, and in a few minutes 
the ceiling of the sick man’s bedroom fell in 
a blazing mass. 

Too weak to stand, Hazelhurst rolled 
off the bed and crawled to the door, shouted 
to his nephew, and then fell unconscious. 
He was carried to the woodpile a little 
distance away, and there the doctor found 
him when he arrived an hour later. The 
house was a heap of ashes ; only a few pieces 
of bedding were saved. 

Because the patient’s condition had been 
aggravated by the exposure and the excite- 
ment, Dr. Henderson thought it advisable 
to operate immediately, though the tem- 
perature was ten degrees below freezing 
point. 

With the stack of cordwood as his 
operating-table, and with his instruments 
sterilized in the dog’s drinking dish on the 
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“ Too weak to stand, 

Hazelhurst rolled off 

the bed and crawled 
to the door.” 


burning remains of the house, the doctor set 
to work. The operation over, there came the 
problem of taking the patient to some place 
where he could receive the necessary care for 
the next few weeks. 

There are few settlers in the Ducks 
district, but four of these had been attracted 


by the burning house. They undertook the 
difficult task of carrying the big man down 
the steep, snow-covered mountainside in an 
improvised stretcher. At the foot of the 
slope Hazelhurst was rowed across the 
river in a flat-bottomed boat, and then 
taken by sleigh to Dr. Henderson’s auto- 
mobile, which bore him the remaining 
forty miles to Kamloops in comparative 
comfort. 

Robert Hazelhurst has now completely 
recovered and is back again on his home- 
stead, confident that better luck will be his 
in the future than in the past. 

“Of course, the house may burn down 
again,”’ he said, “ but it’s some consolation 
to know that I can’t have appendicitis a 
second time.” 

And_ so 
they live, these 
bachelor home- 
steaders, not 
taking life or 
themselves too 
seriously. Few 
of them areany 
better off at 
seventy than 
they were at 
seventeen, but 
they have their 
modest —com- 
forts and they 
jog along 
serenely 
enough, even 
if their view- 
point is hard 
to grasp. 

“Why do 
you live in 
such a deso- 
late spot?’ I 
once asked old 
Tom Willow, 
in his cabin 
‘south of Bar- 
kerville. ‘‘Why 
exist like this ? 
Why. » 

“Well,” 
interrupted old 
Tom, “T’ve 
knocked around the world a bit, and I got 
tired of it. I was ‘fed up’ with city life. 


So I just thought I’d come up here, where 
it’s quiet and peaceful, and sit back and 


watch Eternity whizz by.” 
And perhaps that's as good an explana- 
tion as any. 


VoL. txu.—5. 


THE GIRL STOWAWAY 


GEOILIE 


of the 


The Finnish barque Herzogin Cecilie. Peeter Te 


When the four-masted Finnish barque Herzogin Cecilie recently arrived at Falmouth, winner 
of a record-breaking ocean voyage, great public interest was aroused by the fact that she 
had a stowaway aboard—a young girl who had hidden herself away just before the ship left 


Australia and emerged, disguised as a boy, when the vessel was at sea! 


The newspapers 


were full of references to this remarkable escapade—probably unique in modern sailing-ship 
annals—but it was left to THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE to publish the plucky girl’s 
own full story of her experiences. Here is the concluding instalment of this breezy narrative. 


“I vowed I would make the voyage,” writes Miss Day. 


II. 


HE Cecilie was now nearing Cape 
Horn, and I became greatly excited. 
The air grew freezingly cold and snow 
came floating down, soft and white 
—the first snow I had ever seen ! 

Some time previously, in preparation 
for the cold weather to come, we had set 
up a little stove in the after accommodation- 
deck, and I found its neighbourhood very 
cosy. This stove was fixed in the centre 
of the deck, with the officers’ cabins, saloon, 
and mess-room all around, and here wet 


“And I did!” 


sea-boots, oilskins, coats, and socks were 
hung to dry. 

Round the stove we gathered to read, 
yarn, and make toast when we were off 
duty, and many a wild night, when’ the 
gale shrieked up above, the watch on deck 
would pop down for a cup of hot coffee, 
their faces covered with snow and aglow 
from exposure to the bitter weather. 

I remember one stormy night when the 
Captain sat on the coal-box relating a yarn. 
He was in a reminiscent mood—very 
precious and rare. As we listened spell- 
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bound we had to steady ourselves against 
the awful lurching of the ship. 

Suddenly the Captain lifted his hand 
to illustrate some point in his Sor ane 
away went coal-box, Captain and all, right 
down the deck and neatly into the open 
doorway of the second mate’s cabin. As 
the box struck the sill the ‘‘ Old Man” was 
shot headlong inside, and his roar of 
‘* Satan!’ woke the sleeping officer in a 
hurry. It gave him rather a shock to see 
the Captain come hurtling in in such an 
unceremonious fashion ! 

It was my birthday on the identical 
day we rounded the Horn. The steward 
made a special cake in my honour, and the 
mate produced a paper cap decorated with 
plumes and placed it on my head. The sail- 
maker presented me with a packet of 
peanuts, dug up from somewhere or other, 
and the Captain discovered a bottle of 
something special in which the officers 
drank my health. 

“* Skall, skall!”’ they cried, with 
glasses raised, and wound up by singing 
a Swedish birthday song that pleased me 
well. 

Presently, far away through the mists, 
we sighted Diego Ramirez, a cluster of 
barren and dangerous rocks round which 
fierce winds blow eternally. We were now 
in lat. 55° 58’ 44” S. and long. 67° 16’ 10” W., 
and it was here that I felt the first faint 
fear of the might and relentlessness of 
the sea. 

The wind shrieked demoniacally through 
the rigging; the great waves rose higher 
and higher; and the pale sun, as he sank 
to rest, shot his last rays through their 
crests, making them appear a most wonderful 


colour. Cascades of boiling foam rushed 
away from our lee rail, and moving 
mountains of ice-cold water continually 


smashed on board the labouring ship. Snow 
lay everywhere, and the yards and decks 
were coated with ice. 

The Captain gazed thoughtfully aloft 
at our straining canvas. 

“It was about here that a Finnish 
barque was lost last year,”’ he said, musingly. 
“Hi! you there!” He broke off with 
a mighty yell at the two boys lashed to 
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The Swedish barque C. B. Pedersen, which 

met the Cecilie in mid-ocean. “The crew, 

dubious as to my sex, called for me to 
to them.” 


the wheel. It always took two of them, 
and often more, to control the wheel in these 
stormy waters, and the steering was so 
tricky that the ‘‘Old Man” was _ ever- 
lastingly shouting at them. 

Promptly the order was given to take 
in sail, and the poor lads had to scramble 
up into the black, roaring immensity aloft 
to make fast the canvas that flapped 
thunderously far above my head. 


ROUNDING THE HORN. 


It was no use trying to sleep that night ! 
I tried, but was thrown violently out of 
my bunk on two occasions, so decided to 
stay up. Finally I wedged myself in between 
the bulkhead and the table with all the 
pillows and blankets I could lay hands on, 
and tried to read a little. 

Suddenly there came a boom and a 
bang from above, followed by yells. I was 
a little bit scared, and made my way up 
on deck to see what had happened. 

It was an awful night, the ship was 
flying along like some terrified animal, and 
all the winds of heaven seemed to be shriek- 
ing around her. Finding a figure at my 
elbow I yelled into his ear :— 
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“What's happened ? ” 

“* Mains’l and fore-tops’l blown away |” 
he shouted back. ‘‘ Look out!” 

As he spoke a heavy block whizzed 
close past my head. Phew ! 

‘““Get below!’’ roared the mate, 
bustling up. ‘‘ This is no place for you!” 

But I didn’t. Instead I perched myself 
on the chart-counter. But somehow I was 
no longer afraid. I was fulfilling one of my 
life’s ambitions—to round Cape Horn in a 
“ windjammer.” 

It was a case of ‘‘ all hands on deck” 
throughout the night. There were four boys 
at the wheel now, and they had their work cut 
out to hold Cecilie on her course. The old 
ship heeled over until I thought her reeling 
masts would touch the sea, but after every 
lurch she would gallantly lift herself again 
and shake her decks free of the water that 
had swept aboard. My job was to keep hot 
coffee ready on the stove in order to put 
a little warmth into the poor frozen sailor- 
men who, snatching their opportunity, 
stumbled below for a moment’s relaxation. 

With the morning, luckily, the storm 
died down. We were safely round the Cape, 
and a fair breeze took charge of us and 
wafted us right up into the Trades. The 
days grew rceptibly warmer and the 
need for cooler clothing became apparent. 
Forthwith I set to work again and fashioned 
light dresses from a white sheet. I envied 


the boys their freedom ; all they wore was 


bathing attire. The physique of most of 
them was splendid, and they were a sight 
to gladden an artist’s eye as they changed 
from young Vikings into the semblance of 
bronzes. 

Once we picked up the Trade winds 
cleaning and painting operations became 
the order of the day. While the boys holy- 
stoned the decks, scaled rust off ironwork, 
and tackled other rough jobs, the steward 


A deck view aboard the Cecilie. 


and I did some spring-cleaning down below. 
That was the hardest work I've ever unders 
taken! White-painted ceilings and walls 
had to be washed with caustic soda, and 
my poor hands were soon in a dreadful 
state. Strictly speaking, I was not forced 
to undertake these labours, but in my 
capacity as mess-boy I proposed to do things 
thoroughly. I was being paid wages, and 
I meant to earn them. 

After washing everything we started 
painting, which I found quite congenial. 
Armed with pots of glorious white paint, 
smelling clean and fresh, we lay on shelves, 
or other points of vantage, and began to 
make everything look spotlessly clean 
and new, 


“SHARK!” Me 


One boiling hot tropic day, when the 
sea stretched out like pale blue satin all 
round us, oily and smooth, I was standing 
on a bench in the cool shadow of the mizzen- 
course, painting the ship’s name on a life- 
boat, when there came a sudden excited 
yell of ‘Shark!’ A wild stampede of 
bare feet ensued, and a moment later all 
hands were hanging over the counter. 

It took me but a second to join that 
Picturesque group of half-naked young 
savages, all eager to capture the tiger of 
the deep. 

I had never seen a shark close up before, 
and expected to see 
him as he looks in 
amuseum. But I 
saw nothing till 
they pointed out a 
few curious marks, 
brilliant emerald- 
green in colour, in 
the transparent 
liquid cobalt of the 
water. 

Presently the 
shark came nearer, 
and then a line was 
cast over, with a 
piece of pork 
attached by way 
of bait. As the sea- 
tiger approached 
his form became 
clear. How beauti- 
ful he was, how 
graceful his m.ove- 
ments! I saw an ethereal, pale-green form, 
encased in silvery air bubbles, and escorted 
by three delicate pilot fish—brilliant royal 
blue creatures, striped with black like wasps. 

The shark was suspicious ;_ he sniffed at 
the bait at least ten times, and ten times he 
wheeled away—the last time, we thought, 
for good. But there came a shout from the 
other side: ‘‘ Here he is!” and, sure 
enough, he came back again. 
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Hastily slinging the line across to star- 
board, we waited in suspense. He drew 
near, nosed at the bait; then there came a- 
flash of white as he turned, belly up, to bite. 
Simultaneously there was a yell, and with a 
wild ‘‘ Heave-O!’’ we all grabbed at the 
line and pulled heartily. With a mighty 
splash and a scatter of silver spray the 
monster was dragged from the water, 
writhing and twirling. There was a great 
struggle, but presently he came over the 
rail and lay on the deck, struggling 
frantically until he was killed. We caught 
many more sharks later on. 

The moonlight nights in the tropics 
were glorious, and almost every evening the 
crew gathered on the fore-deck to hold an 
impromptu concert. We were very fortunate 
in possessing a violinist of extraordinary 
talent—a young German boy. There was 
also another fiddler, a mandolinist, and a 
drummer, who together formed an orchestra 
that was a great joy to all. 

The after-guard were likewise musical ; 
they mustered a mandoline, a banjo, a big 
accordion, and two gramophones, so that, 
one way and another, we were well supplied 
with harmony. These tropic nights, what 
with the moonlight and the music, were 
magical. The ship scarcely moved, her 
sails hanging limply far above us, and the 
ocean was like a millpond. 

The sailor is proverbially superstitious 
—perhaps with reason. Cut off from the 
hectic life of crowded cities, and far from 
his fellow-men, he is brought close to the 
wonders of the Infinite, and he secs many 
strange and unaccountable things. Be that 
as it may, the episode I am now about to 
recount is absolute fact. 


AN UNCANNY EXPERIENCE. 


As I lay asleep in my cabin one dark 
night, I awoke with a feeling that there was 
someone in the room. I sat up quickly, 
but saw no one, although the uncanny 
feeling persisted. Lying down again, I drew 
the sheet well over me, but I could not get 
rid of the sensation that I was not alone. 

Presently I peeped out once more, just 
to make absolutely certain, and to my 
amazement beheld the figure of the Cecilie’s 
former sail-maker, whom I had met when 
she visited Port Lincoln the previous year, 
and who, I knew, had been paid off when 
the ship reached her home port. He was an 
old Irishman, a typical ‘‘ shellback,’”’ with 
a keen, weatherbeaten face. He stood there 
looking at me with a disapproving sort of 
expression, and then seemed to fade away. 

The vision was so vivid that the follow- 
ing morning I remarked casually to the 
Captain: ‘ What happened to your former 
sail-maker—the man you had last voyage ? ”” 

“Oh, he was paid off,’’ he told me. 
“ You're in his cabin.” 

Vor. Lxit.—6. 
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Thereupon I told the Captain I had 
“dreamed ” about the old man the night 
before ; it wouldn’t have done to say that 
I had ‘“‘ seen’ him. I asked if he was dead, 
and was told that, on the contrary, he had 
been very much alive when the Cecilie 
left Sweden. I thought in my heart: ‘“‘ Any- 
way, he is dead now!’’ But I didn’t say 
so; I even laughed at myself for enter- 
taining such an absurd idea. 

“He doesn’t like a girl being in his 
cabin. That’s what it is,” laughed the 
Captain and mates, and forgot all about 
the incident. But night after night the old 
man appeared to me, till at last I kept the 
lamp burning through the dark hours and 
slept on the sofa instead of in my bunk. 
Later, when we reached Falmouth and 
received the Swedish newspapers, the 
Captain called me up one day and said: 
“ Read that !"’ He pointed to a paragraph, 
and I saw to my amazement that old 
Gustafsen had died on the very dav when 
I had first seenhim ! And that is the absolute 
truth. 

Early one morning we heard excited 
cries from the deck of: ‘‘ Beatrice, 
Beatrice !’’—the name of our chief rival 
in the great ocean race. Springing up, I 
dressed hastily and flew up to see, far 
away on the horizon, a little grey blur. 
The crew were all over the rigging endeavour- 
ing, by means of telescopes, to ascertain 
what ine it actually was. In our anxiety 
to win the race everything from a tramp- 
steamer to a cloud had become Beatrice. 

By eight bells of the next afternoon’s 
watch that blur had revealed itself as a 
thing of beauty—a tall sailing-ship. It 
was not the Beatrice, however, but an- 
other rival, the Pedersen, outward bound 
from Sydney, Australia, to Queenstown for 
orders, with a cargo of wheat. During the 
night a series of Morse lamp-flashes from 
one ship to the other had elicited this 
information. Before long the Pedersen was 
abreast of us. The piping of her bo’sun’s 
whistle came clearly to our ears, and we 
could see the sailors bracing the yards in 
the black shadow of her canvas as she 
altered course to approach us. 

Out came the megaphones, and a con- 
versation ensued in bellowed tones. 

Being the only girl aboard, and a stow- 
away at that, I was reluctant to show myself, 
and accordingly hung back in the shadow of 
the main-mast to watch the stranger 
approach. Presently I heard our chief 
officer roar :— 

“We've got a girl on board!” 

There followed an incredulous silence; 
then :— 

“ What 2” 

Joyfully, conscious of the impression 
he was creating, our mate repeated the news 
and added details. 

Directly he had finished speaking the 
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Pedersen’s rigging swarmed with sun- 
bronzed sailors, all striving to get a glimpse 
of this unique phenomenon—a girl stow- 
away! Evidently they believed the chief 
officer was trying to pull their legs, and 
loudly demanded that the alleged girl should 
show herself. 

At the mate’s urgent appeal, but very 
unwillingly, I stood on the after-rail 
in my white frock. The Pedersen's 
crew, still dubious as to my sex, called 
for me to speak to them, but I felt 
incapable of yelling to a crowd of 
strangers through a megaphone. 

All the time the other ship was 
drifting astern, until at last she lay 
with her bowsprit almost over our 
counter. On to this bowsprit her 
crew crowded, a brown-skinned, pictur- 
esque group against the brilliant 
tropic sky and the gleaming white 
sails that towered above them. 

Our orchestra assembled on the 
after-deck and entertained the stran- 
gers with music, which they heartily 
applauded, and as the Pedersen 
gradually fell astern they gave us 
three rousing cheers, to which we 
answered lustily. 


VISITORS IN MID-OCEAN. 


On the Sunday morning the 
Pedersen lay about three miles astern, 
and during the forenoon we were 
surprised to see a boat put off from 
her side and make rapidly toward us. 
Through the blue, calm sea they swept, 
six brown backs rising and falling 
rhythmically to the sweep of the oars 
timed by the Captain, a smart figure 
in white singlet and sun-helmet. 

Presently they pulled alongside. 
The ladder was down in readiness, 
and the Captain and officers were 
waiting to receive our visitors—the 
Captain and chief mate of the Peder- 
sen, bringing with them presents of 
liqueurs, biscuits, dainties in tins, 
magazines, and—best of all—some sweets 
for “ the girl’! 

As we partook of coffee, amid much 
animated conversation, the calm of the 
morning was suddenly disturbed. A squall 
arose. The sails boomed with cannon-like 
reports, the sea got up angrily, rain pelted 
down. Our visitors rushed on deck to see 
their ship drifting rapidly away, nearly 
hidden in the rain, while the crew ran hither 
and thither, taking in sail and clewing up 
the courses. 

The squall, however, died away as sud- 
denly as it had come, and when the Pedersen 
drew close once more our guests departed. 

In the afternoon we paid them a return 
visit—the Captain, the first mate, three boys, 
and myself. 

The sight of those two tall ships, seen 


from the ocean level, was wonderful. The 
Pedersen loomed high above us, her iron 
sides lined with bearded faces anxious to 
see “the girl.” There was only a rope 
by which to ascend, but I fancy I managed 
better than our commander, who had grown 
a little corpulent. 

Waiting till a wave lifted us, I grabbed 


the line and walked up the side of the ship as 


I’dseen the sailorsdo. Before that, however, 
they had offered to hoist the boat up bodily, 
with me init! Idon’t know what they took 
me for, but I informed them that I was the 
Cecilie’s mess-boy, not a queen, whereupon 
everybody laughed. 

After viewing the vessel we had coffee in 
the saloon, which was very prettily decorated 
in red and grey. On the table was a big 
Christmas cake, which I had the honour of 
cutting. That cake was a treat indeed ! 

While we were feasting, someone sighted 
another ship, and we all rushed on deck, 
thinking it must be Beatrice, our dreaded 
rival, but we went below in disgust again 
when we saw it was only a despised steamer. 

In due course, after fervent farewells, 
we went back home again to Cecilie, loaded 
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with gifts. We rowed across a pale-green 
sea straight into the heart of a golden sunset, 
against which a school of porpoises leaped 
darkly. It was good to be on our own ship 
once more. 
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“We grabbed at the line 
and pulled heartily.” 


The remaining days in the tropics were 
quite uneventful. The kindly trade-winds 
blew steadily, and Cecilie bowled merrily 
along before them. We saw no signs of 
Beatrice, and hoped that we were still well 
ahead of her. 

As a matter of fact, I should have wel- 
comed more calms, for the time flew all too 
quickly toward the end of the voyage. Off 
the Bay of Biscay mighty winds arose, and 
huge seas buffeted the ship. About two 
bells one morning I awoke to find myself on 
the deck of my cabin, with Cecilie rolling 
alarmingly. I dressed in oilskins and sou’- 
wester and went on deck to view a most 
wonderful thunderstorm. 

A little later we neared Falmouth, 
whither we were bound for orders. I was 
wild with excitement when we first sighted 
the shores of England! Through the mists 
of a glorious spring morning loomed a faint 


line of grey. Cornwall—the first land 
after nearly four months at sea! It was 
a thrilling spectacle. A strange land 
where I knew not a soul, and where 
I must land alone and almost penniless. 

By the Cap- 
tain’s orders I 
wrote out a cable: 
“Off Lizard. 
Shall we enter 
Falmouth ? Has 
Beatricearrived?”’ 
This last in- 
quiry was the real 
cause of the 
cable, 


CECILIE WINS 
THE_ GREAT 
RACE. 


During the 
day we picked up 
the reply: ‘‘ Pro- 
ceed to Fal- 
mouth. Beatrice 
not arrived.’’ 
That cheered us 
considerably, for 
it meant that we 
had won the great 
ocean race, ahd 
forthwith we 
headed for port.* 

Picturesque 
little red-sailed 
fishing-smacks 
dotted the sea, 
and at length the 
rugged coast and 
the entrance to 
Falmouth  Har- 
bour hove in 
sight. Finally a 
tug came out with 
mail, a pilot, and 
the news that we 
were to go to Cardiff after all! 

Never before have I heard the Captain 
swear so heartily. Cardiff! A dirty place 
of coal and smoke and grime—and Cecilie 
so spick and span! Moreover, we had 
already drop anchor. “Satan!” 
growled the ‘‘ Old Man,”’ using his favourite 
exclamation, and we all sympathized with 
him. 

The pilot, having been told something 
of my story, came into the pantry, and, 
regarding me with a smile, asked the old, 
old question :— 

“Well, young lady, what on earth 
made you do this? But shake hands; I 
like your pluck!” 

At six o’clock that evening we began 
heaving anchor, with all hands at the 


* The Herzogin Cecilie's voyage occupied ninety-six days 
—a record for modern sailing-ships. ‘The Beatrice, the second 
ship in, did not reach Falmouth till eighteen days later. 
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capstan and Schmidt, our violinist, perched 
on the top, fiddling to keep the rhythm 
while the crew stamped steadily round. 

It took over an hour to heave anchor 
by hand, and the evening sky was red- 
flushed as we set out for Cardiff. 

In the Bristol Channel a calm set in, 
and when a tug came out from Cardiff we 
accepted the skipper’s offer to tow us, 
although we were still a hundred miles away. 

Down came our sails, and with our 
bare spars looming naked against the fog, 
we followed the little black tug up the 
Channel. Presently we picked up the 
Bristol pilot, and soon afterwards my 
knowledge of English came in very handy. 
I took down a cable message, wrote out 
two store-lists for the steward, made up 
a crew-list for the Captain, and typed two 
discharge-papers. 

So far all I had seen of the land was a 
grey background. A few smoky smudges 
indicated the coast of Wales, some smears 
of grey above were trailing clouds, and in 
the foreground the sea rippled grey and 
green. 

We were towed up-Channel amidst a 
throng of small steamers and fishing-smacks. 
By and by there came chugging out to us 
a little steam-launch bringing a pilot from 
Barry and two newspaper men eager for 
possible ‘‘ copy.” 

Sundown brought misty headlands and 
sands at Lundy, and the first bell-buoy I 
had ever heard sent melancholy sounds 
stealing through the dusk. Lights twinkled 
out all along the shore like those of a fairy 
city, sending long shafts of golden radiance 
slithering across the dark water. 

About 12.30 that night we berthed at 
Queen’s Dock, and were immediately 
boarded by throngs of tradesmen, reporters, 
and all the people who are interested in 
ships and those who man them. 

Clad in a waterproof and sou’-wester, 
I staye:l up on deck to watch the proceedings, 
Going down at last to my cabin, pretty 
tired after a full day, I found two reporters 
waiting there for me. News of the “ girl 
stowaway” had flown fast; apparently, 
and very soon I was besieged. I had only 
just got rid of the first two Pressmen when 
along came another. As politely as I could 
I gave him a few details and hustled him off. 

I had made arrangements to go up- 
town with the tailor in the morning in order 
to purchase suitable shore-going clothes, 
When I went on deck, however, I beheld 
on the dockside a most terrifying crowd. 
There were cameras galore—fourteen of 


them to be exact—a cinematograph man, 
and all sorts of other horrors. And the 
whole tribe, I was informed, were waiting 
for me! 

‘No, thank you!” I cried. 
I'll stay on board to-day!” 


“I guess 


1 FIND MYSELF A “CELEBRITY.” 


It’s no fun, as I speedily discovered, 
being in the public eye. I found it perfectly 
awful. Customs men, ship-chandlers, all 
sorts of people sought interviews, to say 
nothing of the newspaper reporters. The 
only comforting thing was that most of 
the men sympathized with my love for 
ships. They did not think me mad; they 
were British, and knew something of the 
call of the sea. Everybody was extremely 
kind to me, and my own special friends— 
the officers and cadets of Cecilie—worked 
valiantly to keep me from being pestered 
by outsiders. 

On the Monday morning, after getting 
some suitable clothes, I went with the 
Captain to the Customs Office, where I 
showed my health certificate, and then on 
to the Finnish Consulate, where I was 
officially paid off, signing my name in the 
Consul’s book oppusite the description 
“* Mess-boy ” and the wages “ £3 : 0: o per 
month.” 

On ‘the previous day I had stood over 
the chief officer supervising his execrable 
English spelling as he typed my discharge 
paper, which certified to all concerned that 
I was “strictly attentive to my duties” 
as mess-boy on the Herzogin Cecilie. 

The Captain duly affixed his signature, 
and my great adventure was over. There 
I was, paid off in a strange land, homeless 
and alone. And the worst part of all was 
to follow—the good-byes ! 

For the last time I slept in my little 
cabin on Cecilie. For the last time I called 
the mates: ‘‘ Rise up! Seven bells!” 

“Oh, Cecilie,” I told myself, tearfully, 
“ how can I live away from you ?” 

But I tried to smile and keep a stiff 
upper lip, and at last all those dreaded 
farewells were said. I took my last look at 
the beautiful ship—looking sadly unkempt 
now with her naked spars and the grime 
on her decks—and then I wended my 
way to the station. There I took my seat 
in the London-bound train with the farewell 
shout of those gallant boys ringing in my 
ears :— 

““Welcome back next voyage, 
Day!” 


Miss 


THE END. 


it can only 

inthe tropics 
—with ‘the water 
pouring down until 
the landscape was 
obliterated. Every 
few seconds a flash 


T was raining 
—raining as 
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Mlustrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


Heaven help the solitary white man who falls 
seriously ill at some lonely i outpost if 
skilled assistance is not speedily forthcoming ! 
Here is the story of what happened to an officer 
of the King’s African Rifles on the Abyssinian 
frontier of Kenya Colony ; and the reader must 
decide for himself whether the credit for saving 
Maxwell’s life rests with Captain Jardine or the 
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curses onthe heads 
of the porters who 
should have made 
the roof of his hut * 
water-tight before | 
the expected rains 
burst. 

Finding that. 
this -brought him 


of lightning, so 
vivid as to make 


old medicine-man. 


little satisfaction, 
he took such 


the night like day, 

would be followed by a deafening crash 
of thunder, and the roar of the storm seemed 
to redouble in fury. Dry river-beds had 
become raging torrents; where no water 
flowed before little streams now ran in all 
directions. 

Standing in the middle of a rain-swept, 
barbed-wire-enclosed square was a small 
two-roomed grass hut, the quarters of the 
officer commanding a lonely King’s African 
Rifles outpost on the Abyssinian frontier 
of Kenya Colony. 

A terrific clap of thunder, combined 
with the steady drip, drip of water on his 
face, finally brought Captain Jardine, the 
officer in charge of the it, from his bed. 
Groping round in the darkness he sought 
for and found a box of matches. Striking 
a light, he lit his oil lantern; then, with a 
resigned shrug of the shoulders he pulled on 
his mackintosh and a pair of gum-boots 
preparatory to spending the remainder of the 
right in a state of wakefulness, for by now 
the water was pouring through the roof in 
torrents. 

‘‘ B-o-0-0-y! B-o-o-oy!”’ yelled Jar- 
dine to the darkness outside. The mocking 
swish of the rain was his only answer. 
Again and again he called, but no reply came 
from his servant. The latter doubtless 
considered that his master would be un- 
likely to venture into the deluge to turn him 
out; therefore he would risk the Bwana’s 
displeasure and stay dry in the warmth and 
comfort of his own hut. 

Finding that his shouts for assistance 
were of no avail, Jardine contented himself 
by consigning his boy to a warmer and drier 
climate before calling down many Swahili 


blankets as_ still 
remained dry from off his bed, and, wrapping 
himself up in them and a ground-sheet, 
huddled up in a chair in the only portion of 
the hut that remained dry, with a pipe and 
a bottle of whisky to keep him company. 
It is useless to kick against fate in a land 
that has been so aptly named ‘ Bado 
kidoga”’ (‘‘ In a little while ”’). 

The fury of the storm had died down 
when Jardine, half asleep in his chair, was 
roused to complete wakefulness by the 
sound of a voice outside. 

‘“ Hodi! Hodi!”’ cried the voice. 

‘Enter! ’’ called Jardine, in reply. 

In response, the door opened and a very 
bedraggled and soaking wet askari (soldier) 
appeared in the opening. He saluted, and 
without a word fumbled inside his coat for 
the message that he carried. 

“What mews? What news?” de- 
manded Jardine, anxiously, as he sprang 
to his feet ; for the saying that ‘‘ no news is 

ood news’’ is emphatically true on the 
tontier, and a lone messenger who arrives 
too tired to speak is not likely to be the bearer 
of tidings of great joy. 

-For a moment the messenger made no 
reply ; then, pulling out the note he mut- 
tered hoarsely in Swahili :— 

“My Bwana Capitaine is very ill— 
nearly dead.” 

Jardine tore open the buff ‘On His 
Majesty’s Service '’ envelope and read the 
faintly-pencilled message that it contained :— 


Please come quickly. 
Iam dying—fever and—— 


Very ill. Believe 


Here the writer’s hand had failed him ind 
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the rest of the message tailed off into an 
indecipherable scrawl. 

l‘or a moment Jardine stood appalled 
at the news. 

“* Good heavens ! 
muttered. 

The next instant he crossed the room, 
and, seizing the whistle that hung on a peg 
beside the door, blew a dozen short, shrill 
blasts. The call was immediately answered 
by a shout of: ‘‘ Guard turn out!”’ fol- 
lowed by the notes of a bugle, blaring forth 
the alarm into the night. 

At once all was movement. Figures 
grasping rifles and bandoliers rushed to 
their posts, to the accompaniment of shouted 
orders. In a remarkably short space of 
time the post was manned and the parapet 
round the boma glistened with the bayonets 
of the askaris. There is no slackness about 
“turning out ’’ on the frontier; every man 
knows the fate that awaits him if the boma is 
rushed by hostile tribesmen during the night. 

Jardine explained to his men why he had 
blown the alarm, and then gave orders for a 
lance-corporal and six men to be ready at 
once to ride with him to Gangourri boma, 
where Maxwell was stationed. The best 
mules were to be taken and also three 
spare animals in case of accidents on the 
road, for one could not leave a man stranded 
with a worn-out mule in that part of the 
world. They were asmall enough party as it 
was if they happened to bump up against 
any hostiles. 

The African loves excitement and gener- 
ally rises to the occasion if it does not demand 
too much of him, and the askaris were ready 
before Jardine, who was hurriedly packing 
a few necessaries together, including his 
precious half-dozen bottles of ‘‘ Veuve 
Clicquot ’’ and a bottle of brandy. 

“* Thank God I haven’t drunk them! ’’ he 
told himself. 

The words of a friend who had helped 
him to order his stores in London came back 
to him: ‘The ‘fizz’ may mean your 
life, old boy, or the life of a pal. I hope you 
won’t drink it until you’re back at the base 
and on your way Home,” he had said when 
he insisted on presenting the half-case. 

“By Jove! He knew what he was 
talking about,” soliloquized —_‘ Jardine. 
“ Thank goodness I remembered his words ! ’”” 

“* Medicine—now what ought I to take ? 
It had better be the small medicine-chest ; 
there’s no knowing what Maxwell's got over 
there ?”’ 

A few odds and ends for himself, and all 
was in readiness. 

Five minutes later, eight mounted 
figures and some pack mules filed out of the 
boma into the night to begin their ninety- 
mile ride of succour. 


Maxwell dying ! ’”’ he 


At Gangourri boma there was a different 
tale to tell. 


All night long the deadly stillness of the 
desert had been broken by the frenzied 
wailing of women, accompanied by the 
monotonous thump, thump of the tom- 
toms. The native troops and their women- 
folk were holding a dance with the object 
of driving away the evil spirits from their 
dying white officer. The whole population 
of the boma was assembled. First the 
women danced, singing in their shrill, high- 
pitched voices and working themselves into 
a frenzy of excitement until the performance 
became a wild fantasia of whirling, half- 
naked forms. 

At last the dancers fell exhausted, 
weeping with hysterical emotion at the feet 
of their menfolk. Still the rhythmical 
beating of the tom-toms went on and on. 
Then the men, squatting in a circle, chanted 
weird songs in low, deep-sounding tones, 
their words ending in a long-drawn-out wail 
of appeal to Allah the Compassionate, the 
All-Merciful. 

Suddenly, as if inspired, three of the 
younger men sprang into the circle with 
savage yells, and, brandishing their spears 
(they had discarded their rifles now that 
they were amongst themselves) performed 
a war-dance. 

This roused the exhausted women to 
fresh excitement, and they clapped and 
screamed an accompaniment. Thus passed 
the hours of darkness, the roll of the tom- 
toms beating out their uncanny knell 
without ceasing. 

Meanwhile, in a small grass hut, a 
white man lay stretched on his camp-bed, 
quite unconscious. His arms were flung out 
helplessly on either side, his deathly-white 
face rested against the pillow-case. Nota 
muscle moved. To all intents and purposes 
he might have been dead. The only sign 
of life was a low, moaning sound that 
mingled with his rasping breath. 

Round the bed stood four men and two 
old women, talking in low tones whilst 
they watched and waited. At first they had 
been afraid to touch the sacred body of the 
white man. “ He is only resting. He will 
recover and save himself,” they said. But 
now that he lay so still and helpless they 
had plucked up courage and, after a more 
serious consultation, had finally called in the 
local medicine-man. 

This personage now stood over the 
sick bed. His wrinkled old face and mysteri- 
ous manner, combined with the weird 
paintings on his shrivelled body, gave him 
an uncanny look as he silently watched the 
dying ofticer. 

At last the old man spoke: “ This white 
man is very ill,” he said. ‘He will 
probably die. But, if he is to be saved, 
there is only one way in which it is to be 
done. The flesh on the chest must be 
burned |” 

He hissed this last sentence through 


“Figures grasping rifles and 
‘bandoliers rushed to their 
posts.” 


nis teeth as if to impress the m: of his 
treatment on the minds of his Heda e The 
native sergeant started back in horror at 
the proposal, and flatly refused to allow the 
drastic remedy to be applied. 

“Then the white man will surely die,” 
said the medicine-man emphatically. 

Not knowing what to do for the best, 
the sergeant at length gave way, and with 
ill-concealed anxiety waited for the operation 
to begin. 

Awed helpers brought thick sticks, 
their ends glowing red-hot from the fire. 
The old man took one of the brands ; then, 
blowing on its end to make it glow more 
redly, placed it on the white man’s bared 
chest. The flesh sizzled, the unconscious 
man winced, then lay still. There was a 
cruel, diabolical loo: 


on the old man’s 
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wizened face. He seemed to delight in the 
smell of the scorching flesh. 

Slowly he burnt first one long scar and 
then a second, till he had burnt four scars 
in all, two over each lung. Each time the 
unconscious man winced, then lay motion- 
less once more. Outside the beat of the 
tom-toms came faster and the wailing of 
the women rose higher, for they knew what 
was happening inside. 

At last the branding was finished. 

‘If the white man lives until the sun 
sets again he will not die,” said the medicine- 
man, drawing back from the bedside. Then, 
without another word, he slipped out of the 
hut and disappeared into the night, for he 
was secretly afraid of the consequences that 
might attend his act if the white officer 
were to die. 
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Not many miles away eight weary riders 
jogged on through the night, their rifles 
laid across their saddle-trees ready for 
instant action. They had been riding for 
twenty-four hours now, with only one short 
halt for a rest in the heat of the day. 

The mules were dead beat, and for the 
last twenty miles their riders had had to 
hit and spur them along till at last one 
exhausted animal fell by the roadside. There 
was no time to stop and give the poor beast 
a chance to recuperate. The askari who 
rode him quickly changed his saddle and 
bridle to one of the led mules. A shot rang 
out, and the exhausted animal’s troubles 
were over. Then, mounting once more, 
they jogged on. 

Only ten more miles to Gangourri, but 
they seemed never-ending. All the mules 
showed signs of exhaustion, so that the men 
dismounted and led them for a time. 

As they forged doggedly onwards 
Jardine was wondering what awaited him 
at the end of his journey. 

“Shall I be in time?” he kept asking 
himself. ‘“‘ Even if Iam, if Maxwell is dying, 
what am I to do? Perhaps there will be 
some message to give ? Anyway, it will be a 
relief for the poor chap to have another 
white man with him. But he mustn’t die!” 
These thoughts kept repeating themselves in 
the officer’s mind as he plodded wearily along. 

Soon a rosy glow flushed the horizon, 
and simultaneously the birds of the desert 


bush began to twitter and chatter, welcoming: 


the dawn. Then, over the skyline the great 
red disc of the sun slowly raised itself. The 
day had come! 

Their goal was almost in sight now. A 
slight breeze had sprung up, bringing to the 
ears of the marching men the steady beat, 
beat, beat of tom-toms. An old askari 
spoke :— 

“The Bwanais still alive,’ he announced. 

“How can you teil?” asked Jardine, 
surprise and hope mingled in his voice. 

“The Bwana’s soldiers are Sudanese, 
and it is their custom not to beat the tom- 
toms after sunrise if a man has died,” 
explained the man. 

“Thank God!’ exclaimed Jardine. 
There was still a chance that he would be 
in time to save Maxwell’s life. He shook 
his mule up, and was soon trotting into the 
boma. 

As he rode up to the entrance, the guard 
turned out and saluted. Immediately he 
got inside he was surrounded by a crowd of 
askaris who had rushed up to welcome the 
Bwana officer and his men. ‘‘ Jambo, Bwana 
Capitaine—Jambo!”"’ they shouted, in 
pleased greeting. They were delighted to see 
him. There was now fresh hope for their 
own beloved Bwana. 

The Sudanese sergeant, on hearing the 
noise, appeared at the doorway of Max- 
well’s hut, 


This sergeant, Abdi Suleman by name, 
was a fine figure of a man. He stood over 
six feet in his socks and on his breast he wore 
the ribbons of six medals. Delighted as he was 
to see Jardine, he was far too old a soldier to 
forget himself, even under these unusual 
circumstances. Saluting smartly, he stood 
strictly to attention until Jardine shook 
hands with him. 

“ How is the Bwana Capitaine 2” asked 
the officer. 

A pitiful look came over the sergeant’s 
face, and by way of answer he opened the 
door of the hut and beckoned Jardine to enter. 

Maxwell lay as before, his arms flung out 
helplessly on either side, his white face 
ghastly against the pillow, whilst his sunken 
eyes stared unseeingly up at the roof. 
Jardine was too hormified to say anything. 
He went slowly over to his brother-officer 
and felt his head and hands. They were 
deathly cold ; at any rate, the fever had left 
him. Next he drew back the bedclothes, 
but started in horror when he saw the fresh 


scars of the burns. 
he rapped out, 


““What is this?” 
pointing to the wounds. 

The sergeant, with an ashamed, pleading 
air, stammered out that they had not known 
what to do. The white man was dying, and 
as there were no white men near he had sent 
for the local medicine-man. He went on to 
explain that the witch-doctor had insisted 
that only by the burning of Maxwell's breast 
could his life be saved. 

He, Abdi Suleman, had not wished that 
this thing should be done, but as the white 
officer was dying and no one else had had 
any suggestions to offer, he had finally given 
way. He also stated that he had sent for 
the white doctor, who was stationed at a 
boma over a hundred and fifty:miles away. 
The doctor, of course, had not yet had time 
to put in an appearance. 

Jardine said not a word. He felt sorry 
for Sergeant Suleman, for he knew that the 
man valued his Bwana’s life far more than 
he did his own ; and for all that he knew to 
the contrary the medicine-man might have 
done right. 

Not being a medical man, Jardine could 
not tell what was wrong with Maxwell, and 
a realization pf his own utter helplessness 
assailed him as he looked down at the still 
figure on the bed. 

‘Well, I must do something,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ It’s no good standing and looking 
athim! He’s cold enough, soa few hot-water 
bottles and some extra blankets can't do any 
harm.” 

Jardine was just about to leave the hut 
in order to get things ready when Maxwell 
began to cough, and some horrible rust- 
coloured fluid appeared on his lips. Jardine 
turned and saw. Thank Heaven! Now he 
knew what the trouble was! He remem- 
bered those two nights at the Curragh, just 
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will surely die,’ said the medicine-man emphatically.” 
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before the war, when he and another 
subaltern had nursed the pet of the stables 
through a bout of pneumonia. There was no 
mistaking the symptoms. 

Shouting for Maxwell’s boy, he told him 
to fill some bottles with hot water and also 
to bring some boiling drinking-water. Then 
he asked for more blankets, and Sergeant 
Suleman, delighted to be able to do some- 
thing to help at last, hurried off to fetch 
them from the store. 

As soon as the boy returned with the 
bottles and the boiling water, Jardine poured 
out a stiff dose of brandy and mixed it with 
the water. Supporting Maxwell’s head with 
his arm, he fed him with the steaming 
mixture, sip by sip, till it was all finished. 
The spirit had an immediate effect. Max- 
well began to stir and even attempted to sit 
up; then, with a deep groan, he fell back 
again. 

By now Sergeant Suleman had returned 
with the blankets, and Jardine asked him if 
there were any milk or eggs to be had. There 
was plenty of milk, it appeared, but there 
were no eggs, as the Bwana did not keep 
fowls. Arachu, a boma fifty miles away, was 
the nearest point at which eggs could be 
obtained. On hearing this Jardine gave 
orders for two men to proceed at once on 
camels to Arachu and buy as many eggs as 
possible up to two hundred. 

Till midday Jardine sat beside Maxwell, 
feeding him at intervals with hot milk and 
brandy, till at last, utterly worn out after his 
forced march, he had to give up his place by 
the bedside to Maxwell’s boy. He himself 
rolled up in some blankets and, lying down 
in a corner, was soon fast asleep. 

A few hours later Jardine was awakened 
by the boy pulling at his blankets. 

“The Bwana is making a noise,” said 
the native. 

Jardine got up at once and went over 
to his friend. Though still unconscious, 
Maxwell was speaking. His mind was wan- 
dering ; sometimes he spoke in Swahili and 
sometimes in English. Jardine gave him 
some more brandy and milk and he lay 
quiet again. He was looking better than he 
had done a few hours before. 

At sunset the beating of the tom-toms 
increased in fury. They had been going at 
intervals ail through the day, but now their 
din, accompanied by the shrill, high-pitched 
voices of the women, was terrific. 

In answer to Jardine’s question as to 
why there was so much more noise, Sergeant 
Suleman told him what the medicine-man 
had said—that Maxwell would not die if he 
lived to see another sunset. ‘‘ And_ this 
noise is a special effort to keep the devils 
away,’’ he explained. 

It was not until four o’clock the follow- 
ing afternoon that Maxwell regained con- 
sciousness. Jardine was beside him on the 
instant. 
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“Where am I?) What's up?” mur- 
mured the sick man, weakly. 

“Lie down, old boy. Don't worry. 
Everything’s quite all right. You keep 
still,” replied Jardine, pressing him gently 
back on his pillows. 

For some minutes Maxwell lay quiet ; 
then he spoke again :— 

‘* Jardine, is that you ? ”’ he whispered. 

“* Yes, old man; I'm here,’’ answered 
Jardine. Maxwell gave a sigh of relief ; 
then, as though the knowledge of having his 
friend beside him brought him ccmfort, he 
dropped off into a deep and refreshing sleep. 

The next evening the doctor arrived by 
himself, on a mule, both of them dead beat. 
He had left his camel safari at the last water- 
hole forty miles away. Speed had meant 
everything. 

Directly the medico rode up an orderly 
ran in and told Jardine of his arrival. 
Jardine went outside to meet him. 

‘How is he?’ were the doctor’s first 
words, as he dismounted stiffly from his mule, 
but he walked straight over to Maxwell’s 
hut without waiting for an answer to his 
question. 

Once inside the door he went up to the 
patient. 

“Who did this?’ he demanded as, 
opening Maxwell's pyjama jacket, he saw 
the burns on his chest. Thereupon Jardine 
told him the whole story of his own and the 
witch-doctor’s treatments. 

“ Well, between you you’ve done very 
well,’ commented the doctor, as Maxwell 
finished his account. ‘‘ Those burns are 
simply a very drastic blister, and I daresay 
they saved his life. I'd like to congratulate 
that old medicine-man.” 

Three days later, under the doctor’s 
skilful care, Maxwell looked a very different 
man, though he jokingly vowed that it was 
the first sight of the champagne bottles that 
had saved him. With his strong constitution 
and his will to get better he was soon out of: 
all danger. Sergeant Abdi Suleman was 
delighted. For the last few days he had 
changed over to the ‘‘ Red Cross” and 
constituted himself sick-room dresser. 

Now that Maxwell was out of all danger 
Jardine had to go, for he had to return to 
his own post, and as soon as Maxwell’s relief 
arrived the doctor would take the invalid 
down to headquarters. 

There was little said when the time 
came for Maxwell and Jardine to bid one 
another good-bye, but there was something 
that meant more than words in their final 
handshake. 

“Good-bye, old lad,’ were Maxwell’s last 
words as Jardine left him. ‘‘ Don’t forget; 
we've at least half-a-dozen bottles to account 
for the first night we’re together in London.” 

‘Right you are! ”’ Jardine called back, 
and a moment later he was leading his men 
out into the cool, moonlit night. 
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ago I concerned,” writes Mr. Winbush. “He vouches 
emigra- for its absolute authenticity, but does not wish 
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his name to be published.” 


Then, sitting 
down on the grass 
in front of him, 
I produced my 
pouch of tobacco 
and we began to 


Zealand and home- 

steaded a piece of land in the vicinity of the 
famous Pink Terraces, not far away from a 
Maori kainga (village), of which a certain 
Te Tukutuku was chief. This Te Tukutuku 
was a great man, having many warriors 
who obeyed his commands. Yet men said 
he was sad, for the winter of age was upon 
him and he grieved for his three sons, who 
had fallen in battle. Of all his children only 
two daughters remained. 

He showed no open enmity toward 
me, as I went about my business, but I 
knew he was not over-pleased at a white 
man holding land next to him. On a small 
portion of my ground I pastured sheep, 
which fed on the sparse vegetation. The 
remaining land I wanted to seed for a crop, 
but having no oxen to pull my plough I 
made inquiries as to where some could be 
purchased. 

I was told that old Te Tukutuku pos- 
sessed the finest plough-oxen of anyone 
around, and early one morning I tramped 
over to the chief’s village. When I ap- 
proached Te Tukutuku was sitting smoking 
meditatively on the mat spread in front 
of the door of his hut, and he greeted me 
politely. 

His appearance was very striking. He 
wore over his shoulders a kiwi mat and held 
in his hand a flat, short club. On the mat 
beside him lay a gorgeously-carved spear 
cut out of greenstone, while in his hair were 
stuck the curious huia feathers beloved of 
the Maori. 

“What seek you?” asked the chief, 
abruptly. 

“T want to buy oxen for my plough,” 
I replied. 

“* No sell,” he grunted. 

“IT am sorry; I was told that you 
have the finest oxen in the neighbourhood,” 
; I said, thinking to flatter him. 


Sea 


- smoke. After a 
little further conversation he became more 
friendly, but still refused to sell any oxen. 
Finally, to my surprise, he rose to his feet 
and asked me to eat with him. 

We entered the hut and Maori women 
brought a small pig, roasted whole, and 
dishes of sweet potatoes. The chief and I 
carved off pieces of meat from the same 
dish, I using my bowie-knife, which had 
been purchased in England. Several times 
during the meal I noticed Te Tukutuku 
looking intently at the knife, but paid no 
attention, continuing to spear pieces of 
pork from the dish. 

Suddenly, pointing with his finger, the 
chief said: ‘ Good knife !_ How much ? ” 

“I do not wish to sell it,” I told him. 
“‘ T cannot buy another one here.” 

We went on with the meal in silence ; 
Te Tukutuku appeared to be considering 
my refusal, while I was debating with 
myself as to whether I should offer to trade 
the knife as part-payment for two oxen. 

When we had finished, Te Tukutuku, 
with my permission, examined the knife, 
which had evidently taken his fancy. At 
last he looked up and said: ‘I give one 
daughter for knife.” 

I shook my head with a smile.‘ I did 
not come here to buy a wife,” I said, “ but 
I do need oxen. I tell you what I'l do: I'll 
give you the knife in part-payment for the 
oxen, 

But Te Tukutuku in turn shook his 
head obstinately. Thereupon I raised my 
bid. ‘I have just secured some prize 
wheat-seed from England,” I went on; 
“‘T will let you have it, with the knife, fot 
two oxen.” 

Te Tukutuku remained silent, con- 
tinuing to test the knife while he considered 
my offer. Then, handing it back to me, he 
gave an order to one of the women. 
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A few minutes later two girls entered— 
young, fairly good-looking, and with long, 
straight black hair. ‘ 

“I give two daughters for the knife,” 
announced Te Tukutuku, pointing to the 
girls, and without waiting for my reply he 
ordered the two wahines (girls) to kneel 
down before their new lord. 

I felt like a fool when the girls flung 
themselves on the mat and looked up into 
my face, evidently waiting for some order 
from me. 

The chief, noticing my _ hesitation, 
thought he would clinch the matter. “I 
will give a great hui (wedding feast),’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ with plenty of roast meats, 
and the wahines will haka (dance) for us.” 

I was not altogether surprised at the 
chief considering his oxen more valuable 
than daughters, for I was familiar with 
Maori customs. Nevertheless, I was annoyed 
and disappointed at his persistent refusal 
to sell. I thought it would be better to let 
Te Tukutuku think over the merits of the 
knife, and so, as gently as possible, | declined 
the offer of the two young ladies, wished the 
old man good-day, and went home. 

It was four months before I saw the 
chief again. In the meantime I had bought 
two poor oxen elsewhere for my plough. 

On the night of June roth, 1586, I was 
suddenly awakened out of my sleep by 
heavy thunder and flashes of lightning. 

Springing from my bed, I rushed to the 
door, opened it quickly, and saw great quan- 
tities of ashes and dust falling. [or nearly 
four hours I could hear rumblings and loud 
explosions. : 

A little later I heard a horse galloping, 
and going to the door I was astonished to 
see Abe Johnson, a neighbouring farmer. He 
was shouting something, but owing to the 
noise I could not understand what he was 
saying. Thereupon he rode closer and 
shouted excitedly : ‘‘ Tarawera* has erupted 
and the Pink Terraces are 
blown up! Lake Rotoma- 
hana has risen, flooding a 
large stretch of land. Get a 
spade at once, and go over 
and help dig out the people 
who are buried in the ashes. 
I am going on to rouse more 
help.” With that he wheeled 
his horse and galloped off. 

Hurriedly I made my 
way to the scene of the 
disaster, where, to my horror, 
I found that a great portion 
of the wonderful Pink Ter- 
races had indeed disappeared. 
The ground was covered with 
scoria stones, ashes, and dust, and it required 


__ _& The Tarawera eruption was perhaps the most disastrous 
in New Zealand annals, nearly two hundred persons losing their 
lives and a large area of country being «levastated. 


care not to stumble into the great chasms 
that yawned in the earth. 

In the distance I could see small rescue- 
parties digging frantically, and I hurried 
toward them. 

As I drew near I realized the awfulness 
of the catastrophe, and presently I saw a 
young girl—the daughter of a man I knew— 
lying on the ground. She had been struck 
on the head by a falling stone. One of the 
men bandaged her head ; then they placed 
her on a roughly-improvised stretcher and 
carried her to where a doctor was working 
hard to relieve the sufferers. 

For hours, perspiring in the hot ashes, 
half choked with dust and consumed with 
thirst, we doggedly hunted for the victims of 
the eruption. When found some were dead 
and all more or less injured. The living were 
Tushed away to receive attention ; the dead 
we laid in rows on the dusty ground. 

After working all day, I wason the 
of going home when from the pile of 


int 
is I 


“*] give two daughters for the knife,’ announced 
Te Tukutuku, pointing to the girls.” 


was standing on there came a faint moan! 
I did not feel equal to the task of digging 
out another human being, and so I shouted 
for help, but presently discovered that the 
rescue-gang had gone, and I was alone. 


uF eh 


Another groan echoed through the 
silence, and I looked down at my feet, think- 
ing of the many mangled bodies that I had 
dug out that day. I was terribly weary, but 
I couldn't leave anyone to perish. Grabbing 
my spade, I dug with every ounce of strength 
I had left. 

Very soon I uncovered the body of a 
Maori. He was lyingon 
his back, with his arm 
thrown across his face ; 
evidently he had been 
trying to protect his 
eyes from the falling 
dust. Kneeling down 
beside him, I laid my 


the avalanche of 
rocks, but one day 
one of Te Tuku- 
tuku’s warriors 
arrived at my 
ous' - » 
“The girls flung themselves on the mat and looked up into my face.” 2 “Ane eae 
he told me. 

Wondering what the old man wanted, 

I went at once to his village. Here I found 
the chief grieving over the loss of his two 


hand upon his heart. It was still beating! 
Quickly unstrapping my canteen, I poured 
some water into a cup, washed out his 
mouth and nostrils, and then forced some of 
the liquid down his throat. 
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The Maori moaned, stirred, and com- 
menced to cough, whereupon I dragged him 
into a sitting position, Propping him up 
against a boulder. Then I started to clean 
away the thick layers of dust which covered 
him, and while I was doing this I noticed a 
large jagged gash on the back of his head. 

After washing away the dried blood 

and binding his head up 


with a portion of my 

. shirt, I suddenly woke to 
the realization that the 

9 man I had rescued was 


old Chief Te Tukutuku ! 

Finally the old man 
became conscious enough 
to know me, and tried to 
mutter his thanks, 
E Leaving him reclinin 

| against the boulder, 
! staggered wearily away to 
find a conveyance to take 
Te Tukutuku to shelter. 

Having secured a 
horse and wagon, I drove 
back, picked up the old 
chief, and took him to 
my cabin. The journey 
was a painful 
one for him, and 
he groaned many 
times as we picked 
our way slowly 
over the masses of 
rough rocks, 

During the 
next few days I 
did all I could to 
relieve Te Tuku- 
tuku’s sufferings, 
and at the end of 
a week the chief 
was well enough to 
return to his own 
village. 

I thought 
little more of the 
incident, for, 
during the next 
few days I was 
busy trying to 
estimate how 
many of my sheep 
had been buried in 


daughters, who had both fallen victims to 
the eruption. 
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“* Aaie 1” he moaned. 
gone, and I am left all alone ! 

For a moment he covered his face with 
his mantle, while I stood silent, respecting 
his grief. 

‘You sent for me?” I asked gently, 
when he had somewhat recovered himself. 

“Yes, white man,” he said, looking up. 
“‘T wanted to thank you for saving my life. 
I know that if it had not been for your care 
I should not be here now. To prove to you 
that a Maori does not forget a great kindness 
—look 1!” 

He pointed to Lake Rotomahana, and 
added: ‘‘ You see that land, on the banks 
of the water?” 

“Yes; I see it,”’ I replied. 
sheep pasture.”’ 

“I’m going to give you that,”’ he went 


“My wahines are 


“It's good 


on, “ because you have cared for me like a 
brother.” 

I was so surprised that at first I could 
not find words to thank him. After all, I 
had only done what many another man beside 
me had done at that awful time. 

A year later the old chief died and was 
buried with his children. The tohunga 
(priest) drew a large circle round the graves, 
in Maori fashion, declaring them to be tapu 
(sacred), and Te Tukutuku was left to sleep 
his last sleep in peace. 

Sometimes nowadays, as I sit in the 
evening on the stoop of my house, I look out 
over the rolling grassland, dotted with fat 
sheep. Then my eyes lift to the hillside, 
where I can just see the lonely fapu graves, 
and I think with gratitude of the old Maon 
chieftain who made me a rich man, 


TEDDY MURPHY’S CLOSE CALL 


Told by FRANK CRADDOCK, and set down by E!H. J. MAHONEY 


Illustrated by GEO. SOPER 


ILL MUR- 
PHY’S 
land lies 


next to 
mine in Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. In 


“Only a miracle can save the poor kid!” 

remarked an onlooker, and it certainly seemed 

like it. But Don agcDenaid Proved equal to 
the 


he thought of the 
“dud” boring for 
the new well. It 
was impossible, 
however, that the 
= kiddie had fallen 


the past both of us 

have been greatly handicapped by an uncer- 
tain water supply, and so, in July, 1927, 
we decided to go “ fifty-fifty ’’ in employing 
a contractor to put down a bore, thereby 
hoping to obtain an artesian well. Borings 
with a diameter of about eight inches were 
made at various likely points to a depth of 
some twenty feet, and after half-a-dozen 
trial shots of this kind an excellent supply 
of water was obtained. 

The successful boring was lined with 
steel tubes; the others—somewhat care- 
lessly—we left to gradually cave in. There 
was, however, one exception. One trial 
hole had been put down in Bill’s garden, 
within fifty feet of his shack, and this he 
covered with an old shutter. 

In the middle of August, 1927, Murphy 
happened to be in his garden accompanied 
by his little boy, not yet three years old. 
‘The youngster was toddling along at his 
father’s heels, but when Bill turned to 
speak to him the child had completely 
vanished. 

Two seconds before he had been within 
a yard of his father; now he was nowhere 
to be seen, The child could not be hiding, 
for there were no bushes near the garden 
path at this point. But where was he ? 

Bill’s heart gave a tremendous leap as 


into it, for a 
shutter covered the opening; moreover, 
the hole was only eight inches in diameter. 
Nevertheless the boy had disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had swallowed 
him. 

Greatly puzzled, Bill made his way 
to the boring, just to satisfy his mind that 
all was well. 

Then—‘‘ Good heavens!” he gasped, 
for the shutter was not covering the hole ! 

Eagerly he knelt down beside the 
opening, and, to his horror, he heard a 
faint, pathetic little voice, apparently a 
long way from the surface, call “ Daddie, 
Daddie!”’ 

Can you imagine Murphy’s feelings ? 
I ask you, reader, to draw a circle eight 
inches in diameter, picture it as a hole 
leading many feet down into the ground, 
and then ask vourself what you would do 
if your child had fallen down such a cavity. 

Forthwith poor Bill rushed into my 
place, and [ saw by the look on his face 
that something terrible had happened. 

“Oh heavens! What shall I do?” 
he wailed. ‘‘ My Teddy has fallen into the 
boring in my garden!’ 


“Surely not!’’ I replied aghast. 
“ The hole’s too narrow !"’ 
“Go and see; gu and see,” he sobbed. 
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“Pete appeared at the top of the shaft with the kiddie in his arms,” 


I hastened into his garden and, kneeling 
beside the hole, heard to my horror that 
trembling little cry—‘‘ Daddie, Daddie!”’ 
Sure enough, Teddy was down there ! Who 
would have thought a child could slip down 
an eight-inch hole ? 

Meanwhile, as I learnt afterwards, poor 
Bill had rushed to the ’phone and called up 
police help. 

Now at times of emergency, luckily, I 
have always found my wits particularly clear, 
and I at once hastened away to find Don 
McDonald, who was the ganger in charge of 
sewer excavation in Moose Jaw. I have 
known Don for several years, and have often 
had occasion to admire his initiative and 
ingenuity in overcoming difficult problems. 


If anybody could get the youngster 
up alive, I felt, Don was the man.’ By great 
good fortune I found him after only five 
minutes’ search, and at once hurried him 
back to Bill’s garden, explaining the position 
as we went along. 

When we arrived, some dozen people 
—including several policemen—were clus- 
tered round the top of the boring, and 
somebody was holding forth about the use of 
drag-irons. 

“Back! Stand back! You fools! 
Back!” cried McDonald, angrily. ‘‘ Do 
you want to destroy what small chance we 
have? You'll cave the top in! Stand away 
at once!’ 

The submission of the mixed crowd 
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was remarkable; they instantly widened 
the circle without a word being said. 

Don knelt down carefully beside the 
hole, and, taking a ball of string from his 
pocket, tied his pocket-knife to the end 
and slowly lowered it into the boring. 
Everybody kept silent, and we all heard 
that heart-rending cry—almost mechanical 
in its regularity—" Daddie ! Daddie!” 

Down, down went the string, and 
presently we saw by its slackening that the 
knife was resting upon something. 

Thereupon Don tied a knot close to his 
fingers and then, withdrawing the cord, 
lowered it again. Once more he obtained the 
same depth. Hauling the knife, he hastily 
measured the string. 

“God have mercy!” he said, in a 
hushed voice, ‘‘ He’s fifteen feet down!” 

Jumping to his feet and picking up 
the shutter, lying close by, he placed it 
gently over the hole, propping up one side 
with a stone. ‘“ Poor kid !’’ said somebody. 

“Don’t you be a fool!’ snapped Don. 
“We don’t want a stone to fall in and kill 
the youngster! If we work like fury there 
may be just a chance of saving him.” 

Turning to me he went on: ‘ Frank, 
hurry away and fetch my men. Tell Pete 
the hole will be twenty feet deep and six 
by six. Tell him to bring timbers and the 
small winch and bucket ; and don’t forget 
to ask for the thirty-round ladder. And 
call at the fire station for an air-pump and 
pipe. We must give the poor kid some air.” 

It was now about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and having given me my instruct- 
tions Don turned to the crowd. 

“Out of the way, you lubbers!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Go and fetch spades, picks, shovels 
—anything to make a start—and let’s get 
at it.” 

Two or three men standing by already 
had spades, and indicated their willingness 
to begin work. So Don, calculating with his 
eye a distance of about six feet from the 
boring, hurriedly drew a line and then com- 
pleted a square six fect along each side. His 
intention was now clear to everybody; he 
was going to sink a shaft six feet square and 
twenty fcet deep, leaving a six-foot thickness 
of ground between the shaft and the boring. 

What would he do then? Everybody 
wondered. 

‘At it now—four of you—one at each 
corner!” he ordered. ‘‘ Get going till my 
men come, and for the kiddie’s sake don’t 
throw soil toward the boring.” 

Hard at it the four volunteers went, but 
by the time the shaft was two feet deep a 
cheer from the bystanders announced the 
arrival of some of Don’s gang. McDonald 
quickly explained matters to them, and 
then, turning to the four diggers, exclaimed, 
“Out! Out of it, you amateurs! In you 
go, Dick, Jerry, Tom, Sam.” And in the 
professionals went. 


How we blessed the gnarled muscles of 
these hefty navvies! Meanwhile more of 
Don's gang continued to arrive, carrying 
timber for shoring up the sides of the shaft, 
and yet other men followed with the winch, 
bucket, and ladder. ‘The air-pump also 
came along, and the pipe was carefully 
lowered into the boring and a man told off 
to supply air to the youngster below, whose 
cries had now ceased. 

At certain intervals the digging gang 
was changed, and when the shaft was about 
seven feet deep a halt had to be called while 
timbers were placed in position. The winch 
and bucket also had to be brought into use, 
and this slowed down the work of excava- 
tion, yet still the hole became steadily 
deeper and deeper and the pile of earth at 
the top larger. Again a halt was called 
while fresh timbering was inserted, and 
then the race against death continued. 

Should we win ? 

There was no lack of refreshments for 
the navvies, both solid and liquid, and they 
all worked with feverish haste. Again a 
halt, and more timbers were placed in posi- 
tion. Rung by rung the ladder continued 
to descend the shaft, bucket after bucket of 
earth was brought up, and gang after gang 
changed places. Then, about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, as the ladder sank another 
foot, Don sprang to the top of the shaft. 

“That'll do—twenty feet! Out of it, 
all of you, quick! Come on, Pete; follow 
me.” 

Thereupon Don seized a_ kind of 
trenching-tool and descended the shaft, 
closely fullowed by Pete. From the brink 
we could hear them digging hard. 

Now, at last, we realized what was in 
Don’s mind. We understood now why the 
shaft had been made twenty feet_deep. The 
two men were cutting horizontally toward 
the child. Women wept, and strong men 
felt a choking sensation in their throats. 

Would the diggers be in time ? 

Five minutes went by—ten—fifteen— 
twenty. Then came a cheer from Pete. 

“Safe! Safe!” he yelled, and the cry 
was taken up by the crowd at’ the mouth 
of the shaft, but only in a_ half-hearted 
fashion. We could hardly believe our ears. 

In a_ few seconds, however, Pete 
appeared at the top of the shaft with the 
kiddie in his arms, alive and uninjured. 
Then we cheered and cheered as never before. 

Don, using the utmost care, had suc- 
ceeded in cutting through into the boring, 
and found poor little Teddy at the bottom, 
with his arms held in a vertical position 
above his head by the sides of the hole. 

You may hardly believe it, but next day 
that youngster was playing with my children, 
his terrible adventure already—to him—a 
thing of the past. You may be sure, how- 
ever, that by that time all the “dud” 
borings had been thoroughly well filled in. 
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A PAIR OF GREASY 
OVERALLS DOESN’T 
MAKE A MECHANIC 


Lots of fellows seem to think that all they need to do to 
qualify as a good mechanic is to put on a pair of greasy overalls 
and sort of bluff things through. Then along comes a man 
with real mechanical training and the first thing you know 
he’s the boss of the shop. Take, for instance, the career of 
O. C. Anderson, of Lincoln, Nebraska. He writes: 

“I took up a course in automobiles with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, while living in a small town. When I came to 
Lincoln, I applied for a job at the Cushman Motor Works and 
showed Mr, Hildreth, the superintendent, my lesson papers. He 
had taken a course himself at one time, and on the strength of my 
course, he put me on over the heads of about 200 applicants. 


“After working there a short time I was put in the Testing De- 
partment ‘shooting trouble.’ By hard studying, in one year from the 
time I went there, I secured a place in a garage which I handled 
satisfactorily and in six weeks’ time had an increase in salary of 
35 per cent. Later I became foreman in the service station of 
Franklin and Stutz cars, at a salary increase of 300%. 


“I find in hiring men that the man who will study, in place 
of taking in all the late shows and dances, is the man who will be 
on the job after the ‘get it from experience’ mechanics are out.” 


Mr. Anderson is just one of thousands of men who have 
made good as a result of I. C. S. training. 

Jesse G. Vincent, Vice-president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., is a former I, C. S. student. So are Walter P. 
Chrysler, President of the Chrysler Corporation; E. V. 
(“Eddie”) Rickenbacker, famous Air Ace and Director of 
Sales for the La Salle car; and Hiram Walker, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Chandler Motor Car Co. 


The first step they took was:to mark and mail an I. C. S. 
coupon similar to the one printed below. Make your start 
the same way and make it right now. We'll gladly send you 
complete information about the I. C. S, Automobile Courses 
or any other course in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 3732-D, Scranton, Penna, 
“The Universal University 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about 
the subject before which I have marked X: 
OO AUTOMOBILE WORK 


D1 Architect Chemistry Or a Civil Engineer 
[Architects’ Blueprints Pharmacy 
DO Contractor and Builder irplane Engines p 
(Architectural Draftsman {y. ericulture and Poultry aching Shop Practice i 
[iConerete Bullder Mathe mat les C) Railroud Positions jSteain Engineering 
OStructural Engineer Electrical Engineering Gas Engine Operating Radio 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

QSalesmanship O Advertising  QRailway Matt Clerk Personnel Management QAccountaney 
[) Business Correspondence OCommon School Subjects Traffic Management Uneluting C.P.A.) 

Show Card Lettering (High School Subjects Civil Service oO 

Stenography and Typing “| Mlustrating } Cartooning 

English Industrial Management OCost Accounting 


Name... 
City... 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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This Discovery 
For Men 


Brings. New Meaning 
to the Years that Follow 40! 


NOW...In Your Own Home 
You Can Use This Great 
Natural Drugless Gland 


Stimulation 


‘HE long sought method of drugless 

gland stimulation has been found. 
Already it is used by more than 50,000 men 
—victims of prostate gland disorder— 
men past 40, men who have found them- 
selves suddenly‘on the down grade. Quietly, 
without the noisy publicity which has at- 
tended the work of certain European gland 
surgeons, this great discovery has almost 
over night spread from coast to coast, 
from nation to nation. Absolutely harm- 
less, including nothing of medicine, drugs, 
violet ray or quackery, this type of treat- 
ment has been accepted by many physi- 
cians and specialists. 

America’s foremost sanitarium has ad- 
vised this great discovery for home treat- 
ment. 

This ‘“‘treatment-discovery” is the work 
of a pioneer scientist in the field that has 
recently made discoveries recognized as 
the most momentous by medical science 
the world over. It can be used by any 
man in the privacy of his own home. Men 
90 years old have used it successfully. 

Are you aging too soon—getting up 5 to 10 times 
at night? Is vitality ebbing ... are you half- 
living . . . blue, depressed, subject to chronic 
fatigue, constipation, backache, foot and leg pains? 
Then you should know at once about the vital pros- 
tate gland, how it sends its warning to every part 
of the body, slowing up mental as well as physical 
functions. Do not make the mistake of confusing 


“ wrapper. No obligation. But act now. 


your trouble with bladder or kidney ailments as so 
many thousands of men do. 

Users are telling how this method worked when 
all others had failed. Many say they were on the 
verge of a painful gland operation when relief was 
found at last. Others tell of beneficial results which 
seem almost miraculous. Thousands say they felt 
years younger. 

So wonderful are the marvelous results this 
treatment often brings that it is sent to your home 
with the understanding that unless its benefits are 
positive and immediate—within 6 days—it costs 
you nothing. 

Mail the coupon below for full details. An inter- 
esting illustrated book will be sent you free, aa plain 

t may 
mean the saving of years of a painful and torturous 
condition. 


W. J. KIRK, President 
1212 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 


If you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 12-M. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


w. J. KIRK, President 
1212 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 


Please mail at once a FREE copy of the booklet, “Why I 
Many Men Are Old at 40,” and all details about the new | 
tia I'm not obligated in any way. | 


City. . 2.2.6.6. 


Kindly menttin thie magazine when writing. to advertisers. 


“LEAPING FROM ICE-PAN TO ICE-PAN, THEIR LIVES DEPENDENT UPON 
EVERY JUMP, THEY STRUGGLED OVER THE CHURNING, ROARING, 
RAPIDLY-DRIFTING FIELD.” 

(SEE PAGE 93.) 
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Types of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


POLICING THE 
GREAT WHITE NORTH 


Harwood Steele 


Historian of the Canadian Government Arctic Expedition of 1925 


Mlustrated with photographs and drawings by TOM PEDDIE 


article, by an acknowledged authority, descril 


the manifold perils and 
and 


An absorbing bing 
hardships that are the daily portion of the gallant handful of men who represent law 
- order in the vast wilderness of the Canadian Arctic. 


NE day, as a white man sat alone 
in his igloo (hut) near Cape 
Crawford, Baffin Island, an 
Eskimo came to the door and 

shot him dead. 

Now Cape Crawford lies four hundred 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, and the 
nearest outpost of civilization, as we know 
it, is an almost immeasurable distance to 
the south. Nowhere in the vicinity of 
that stiffening body, lying neglected where 
it fell, was there any other white man. 

For hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion extended wind-swept tundras and ice- 
covered seas; and neither sea nor tundra 
had tongues to bear witness against the 

Vou. ixi.—7 


murderer. There was no human being near 
who cared. Wherefore it was not surprising 
that the man who had fired the shot that 
killed Robert S. Janes fancied himself 
secure. 

But, watching that vast, sparsely- 
peopled solitude, though the Eskimos at 
Cape Crawford did not know it, wasa Power, 
far-off yet ever present, which saw every- 
thing, missed nothing. 

The report of the merciless rifle, 
though feeble, was not swallowed up in the 
crash of the ice and the screaming of (he 
gale. Instead, it drifted ever southward, 
till at last the Power heard. 

Read, now, the decree that ‘Power had 


88 


sent out through the Arctic, printed in 
English and in Eskimo so that all men, 


white and native alike, might take 
warning :— 
Know you 
The King of the Land commands you 
saying : 


“THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER.” 
Why does he speak thus ? 

Long ago our God made the worfd, and 
He owns the world. 

The people also He made, and He owns 
them. 

The King of the land is commanded by 
God to protect the people well. 

White people and Indians and Eskimos 
have him for their ruler. He is their ruler, 
therefore he commands, saying : 

“ THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER.” 

But if a man kills a man, the King sends 
his scrvants, the police, to take and kill the 
murderer. 

But you do not kill the murderer, nor cause 
him to be killed. This only the King’s servants, 
the police, ought to do. 

But when a man commits murder, at once 
tell the King’s servants, the police, and they 
will take and bind the murderer and the ruler 
will judge him. 

Thus our God commands us that you are 
to follow the King’s command. 


The Power issuing that decree was the 
Dominion of Canada, which governs the 
Arctic north of her mainland as far as the 
Pole itself. The police referred to are the 
Royal Canadian (erstwhile the North-West) 
Mounted, to whom Canada has allotted the 
duty of maintaining law and order on her 
wildest frontiers. 

The murder of Janes at Cape Crawford 
was in direct defiance of the decree, and the 
story of how the challenge was taken up and 
justice done, in spite of countless difficulties, 
constitutes only one of the many tremendous 
tales of great achievement which the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have scrawled 
across the Arctic snows in recent years. 

Janes was killed in April, 1920. It 
was not until July, 1921, that the Police 
were able to take action. In that month 
Staff-Sergeant A. H. Joy, one of the most 
experienced of their Arctic veterans, who 
has since carried out many other great 
feats of courage and endurance, sailed on a 
Hudson Bay Company steamer for Ponds 
Inl t, Baffin Island, a hundred miles south- 
east of Cape Crawford, the point whence he 
was to investigate the murder. 

No other policeman accompanied him ; 
he went alone. I have heard it said that 
there is something irresistibly comic in the 
manner in which the Commissioner made a 
sort of Poo-Bah out of Joy, investing him 
with the powers of justice of the peace, 
coroner, constable, and so on, and then sent 
him out to master the whole of Baffin, an 
island far bigger than England. 

Perhaps it is funny; there is a touch 
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*of comedy in many magnificent gestures. 
Personally, I have become so used to expect- 
ing this sort of thing from the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police that the comedy is 
lost in the splendour of such single-handed 
success. 


DETECTIVE WORK IN THE ARCTIC. 


However that may be, let it be simply 
added that Staff-Sergeant Joy carried out 
his duty brilliantly. In spite of the diffi- 
culties of working alone on a case which 
offered very little evidence, among an alien 
people whose language is frightfully com- 
plex, and who were more or less hostile ; 
In spite, also, of the hazards attendant on 
toiling through an unknown country in 
winter darkness and many furious storms, 
Joy found the murderer, one Nookudlah, 
arrested him and his accomplices, and com- 
mitted them for trial. 

He even found the bady of the unfor- 
tunate Janes and conducted an autopsy 
and inquest ! How onerous all this was may 
be estimated from the fact that Nookudlah 
and his cronies had concealed their guilt 
so well that the former actually worked 
with Joy as a dog-driver for several months 
before the policeman was able to discover 
a clue which incriminated him ! 

And the sequel ? A special court was 
convened by the Canadian Government 
and sent north to try the criminals, 
assembling at Ponds Inlet for what is 
believed to have been the most northerly 
trial ever held. There the hardy, indomitable 
Joy told his story—to win the unstinted 
praise of the Judge. And there Nookudlah 
and Co. were sentenced. As there were 
extenuating circumstances, they were not 
condemned to death, but were sent to 
prison instead. The moral effect of the 
hunt, the arrest, and the award was in- 
calculable. To date, no serious crime has 
since been committed in North Baffin. 

It is not only in matters of action that 
the work now being accomplished in the 
Arctic by the Mounted Police is so remark- 
able ; every detail, even of the most passive 
character, is stamped with the hall-mark 
of merit. Over an area as large as Europe 
minus Russia, a force of only approximately 
a hundred officers and men is scattered in 
groups of two or three to govern and protect. 

Every group—ofticially known as a 
detachment, sometimes as a post—is entirely 
responsible for the efficient administration 
of the vast region assigned to it. The in- 
dividual in charge is, ex-officio, a magistrate, 
coroner, game-warden, postmaster, collector 
of customs and, in fact, a Government in 
himself. Within the limits laid down by 
the properly-constituted authority, he is 
an autocrat. 

His little command is kept bvsy, 
winter and summer, in patrolling, explora- 
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A typical police-post at Pond’s Inlet, Baffin Island. 


tion, scientific research, aiding the sick and 
destitute, and hunting and fishing for food 
and skins for clothing. Unlike many much- 
advertised explorers, the police remain all 
the time in the North, accomplishing things 
which make these same explorers look very 
short of stature. 

From the cluster of wooden buildings— 
dwelling-house, storehouse, and blubber- 
shed—on the iron coast or on some desolate 
island, which constitutes the headquarters 
of the detachment, the police fare forth on 
their desperate journeys, in summer by 
ship, boat, or canoe, in winter by dog-sled. 

On such trips they endure terrible 
hardships—cold which may register tempera- 
tures down to fifty degrees below zero, 
blizzards blowing at eighty miles an hour, 
starvation, ‘sickness, and blood-curdling 
adventures without number. Whether out 
on the trail or ‘‘ at home ”’ in the dwelling- 
house, they constantly face innumerable 
trials and perils. They endure, moreover, 
complete isolation, broken only once a 
year, when the Government ship arrives 
with rations, stores, reinforcements, and the 
longed-for mail. 

The loneliness cannot be realized by 
outsiders ; and the tale of their endurance 
is not complete without mention of the three 
solid months of Polar darkness and the ever- 

resent menace of such horrors as severe 
illness beyond the reach of doctors or the 
destruction of their buildings by fire. 

Over and over again these gallant 
policemen have paid with their lives the 
price of Arctic sovereignty or have returned 
to civilization permanently injured by blows 


received at the Arctic’s merciless white 
hands. On all sides they are hemmed in 
with dangers. In 1911, for instance, the 
whole of the Fitzgerald patrol fell victims 
to slow starvation. 

In 1922, on lonely Herschel Island, an 
Eskimo murdered Corporal Doak as he 
slept. And in 1926 Constable J. Rhodes 
was burnt alive in the house of a detach- 
ment on lonely Great Slave Lake. But the 
work goes on. The dangers it involves are 
cheerfully and resolutely confronted and, 
though individually quite unrecognized by 
a world which rings with their collectiv> 
renown, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Arctic march doggedly on 
their triumphant way. 

Staff-Sergeant Joy’s fine exploit in 
finding and bringing in the murdcrer of 
Janes by no means eclipses many others to 
the same officer’s credit. The deeds of this 
fine type of Mounted Policeman fill many 
pages of several annual reports. It is not 
necessary to go back into ancient history 
in order to find thrilling narratives in which 
Joy is the central figure. 

In 1926 he safely completed a_ patrol 
the issue of which was awaited with deep 
anxiety by those of us who realized the 
nature of the task he had before him, The 
Government desired the members of the 
Mounted Police detachment at Craig Har- 
bour, at the southern end of Ellesmere 
Island, to visit Axel Heiberg Island, in 
the west, during the winter of 192 6. 

To reach this objective it was necessarv 
to travel across Ellesmere, over territory 
which few whites have cver seen, an area 
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but vaguely mapped and largely unknown, 
and then across the treacherous sea-ice of 
Eureka Sound to Axel Heiberg, on which 
not more than two or three whites had 
ever set foot. Yet Joy, with only one 
companion, an Eskimo hunter and dog- 
driver, in spite of snow-blindness, frightful 
travelling conditions, and his comparative 
ignorance of the country traversed, carried 
through the patrol with magnificent success, 
covering nine hundred and _ seventy-five 
miles in forty days. 


ACROSS THE SEA-ICE. 

Then, in 1924, Joy made a splendidly 
daring attempt to patrol across the sea-ice 
of Lancaster and 
Jones Sounds 
from Ponds Inlet 
as far as Craig 
Harbour, return- 
ing thence to his 
starting-point be- 
fore the ice broke 
up. Forty-seven 
days were passed 
and six hundred 
and fifty miles 
covered in this 
expedition. 
Baulked many 
times by open 
water, incredibly 
rough ice, and 
blizzards so thick 
that he could not 
see thelength of 
his komatik (sled), Joy persisted until finally 
a serious shortage of oil and dog-feed 
compclled him to turn back 

Then, with his Eskimo comrades, he 
was marooned for several days on drifting 
ice in the middle of Lancaster Sound, 
making desperate efiorts to and 
when at last he drew n shore he was 
forced to camp in the midst of great, heaving, 
grinding “‘ pressure-ridges,”’ which, Joy says, 
made a deafening noise as they threatened 
to overwhelm his igloo. 

Still later, it became so cold that he 
reports: ‘This place (Low Point) was 
described by a member of one of the Arctic 
expeditions as ‘ the coldest place on earth,’ 
and I fully concur, for the time being, with 
the man who made the statement.”” Days 
were spent in fruitless hunting, but always 
Providence stepped in and permitted the 
castaways to make a “ kill’? when starva- 
tion was at their heels. The gnawing hunger 
of their dogs may be imagined from the 
plain fact that in less than five minutes 
fifty huskies completely devoured two 
Polar bears shot by the men. 

Speaking of bears reminds me of the 
deadly peril faced by Corporal T. R. Michel- 
son as the result of a hunt carried out when 
he was returning from a patrol tov Kane 


cross 


Basin (Ellesmere Island) in the spring of 
1925. I had the story from the Corporal’s 
own lips within a hundred miles of the spot 
where it occurred. Incidentally, this was 
only one of the many exciting episodes that 
befell Michelson on his tremendous journey, 
which constituted, at the time, the world’s 
most northerly police patrol and was made, 
for the most part, with only one native 
assistant. 

Toiling home to Craig Harbour over 
the sea-ice, with Klishook, the single Eskimo 
then remaining, a long way behind, Michel- 
son sighted two Polar bears on a distant 
iceberg. He at once cut the traces of the 
sled—the native practice on these occasions 


“He cut the traces and , 


launched his frenzied 
dogs in pursuit.” 


—and launched his frenzied dogs in pursuit, 
while he followed afoot with his rifle. 

What happened thereafter is a mystery, 
but that the bears put up a tervific fight 
is certain. Only four of the team were ever 
seen alive again. Klishook recovered three, 
one seriously wounded ; the fourth, in a 
starving condition, in some inexplicable 
manner found his way back to Craig 
Harbour two wecks later. As for the bears, 
no sign of them was ever encountered. The 
Joss of so many huskies created a serious 
problem, which Klishook loyally solved, 
as far as he was able, by dividing his own 
team so that Michelson had six dogs and 
Klishook seven. 

Thus handicapped, the men resumed 
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their journey. Toward the end they became 
separated by a dense Arctic mist, and they 
completed the patrol at great hazard of 
falling into the many large patches of open 
water which the fog concealed. Each 
fancied the other drowned, and their relief 
when by chance they met near the home 


detachment was something which defied 
Michelson’s powers of description. 

Staff-Sergeant Joy had until recently 
a great, though friendly, rival in the 
Eastern Arctic. This was Sergeant J. E. 
F. Wight, who ran up a tremendous mileage 
record in the neighbourhood of Pangnirtung, 
Baffin Island, before he went home to 
Nova Scotia for a_richly-deserved rest. 
Wight is a very modest, unassuming sort 
of fellow, and it is difficult to get him to 
talk of his work. 

For instance, if you were to ask him 


about his patrols of 1925-26, he would 
probably merely smile, and you would 
never learn that between February 15th 
and May 2nd he journeyed with dogs 
from Pangnirtung to Lake Harbour (on 
the southern coast of Baffin Island) and 
returned, a distance of over twelve hundred 
miles through ter- 
ritory so little 
explored that the 
maps proved 
quite inaccurate 
and his Eskimo 
comrades entirely 
ignorant of the 
topography. 


A WONDERFUL 
PATROL. 


In 1924-25 
Wight did even 
better, for with 
the three men 
under him at 
Pangnirtung, 
from July 22nd, 
1924, to Septem- 
ber 20th, 1925, 
he patrolled a 
distance so enor- 
mous that I doubt 
whether it has 
ever been equal- 
led, let alone sur- 
passed, by any 
other four white 
travellers working 
in the Polar re- 
gions during a 
period of the same 
length—a dis- 
tance of five thou- 
sand one hundred 
and ninety miles, 
more than half of 
it by dog-team, 
the rest by boat, 
in a country 
largely unknown ! 
This distance is 
more than one and 
a half times the 
breadth of the North American continent 
along the line dividing Canada from the 
United States. 

Nearly all the patrols included in this 
total were extremely strenuous. On a trip 
to a native settlement known as Keevectoo, 
for instance, Sergeant Wight and Constable 
L. F. Fielder, with two natives, covered five 
hundred and thirty miles in nineteen days 
at temperatures varying from thirty-five to 
fifty degrees below zero. Those who live in 
temperate or even moderately cold climates 
can have no conception whatever of the 
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real meaning of sled-travel under such 
conditions. 
Nor was cold the only obstacle. For 


many miles the trail lay over naked rocks 
or across ice covered with sand blown from 
the bare gorges—sand that gripped like glue 
and defied all the efforts of the straining 
dogs, so that every man had to lend a hand 
and drag at the heavy komatiks till, despite 
that bitter cold, the sweat poured from their 
bodies. All this Sergeant Wight took as a 
matter of course. I can see him now, sitting 
in the detachment house at Pangnirtung, and 
hear the quiet voice in which he told me of 
these things, as though they were passing 
incidents of a short country walk. 

Keeveetoo, when the Sergeant got there, 
was at’ peace ; the R.C.M.P. had taught the 
inhabitants how to behave. But it had been 
anything but peaceful in the winter of 1921, 
when it was the scene of certain terrible 
murders of which Sergeant Wight’s journey 
was an aftermath. The story of what hap- 
pened at Keeveetoo during that ghastly 
winter is a weird and marrow-freezing 
example of what may occur among the 
ignorant, superstitious Eskimos when the 
land lies dead and the paralyzing cold of the 
Polar night leaves them little to do but 
indulge in wild fancies. 

An indefinite time before, missionaries 
had visited the Keeveetoo natives and 
imbued them, before they left, with a 
smattering of Christianity. Deeply impressed 
by the Biblical miracles and by what they 
were told concerning the divinity of Christ, 
the people gradually worked themselves into 
an uncontrollable religious ecstasy, which 


culminated in the wanton, brutal murder of 
two unfortunates by the orders of Neokoteah, 
the most influential man in Keeveetoo, who 
announced that he was the Almighty and 
must be implicitly obeyed. 

Finally, the saner members of the com- 
munity killed Neokoteah—by this time a 
public menace—but before the excitement 
completely subsided all sorts of terrifying 
things occurred, according to the subsequent 
testimony of the natives. A lamp-flame 
spoke and sang, a dead man sat up to 
address those about him, and so on. 

Into the midst of this insane and highly 
dangerous mob came Corporal McInnes and 
Cons.able W. B. MacGregor, of Pangnirtung 
detachment, to investigate and, if necessary, 
to make arrests, after a journey very similar 
to the trip subsequently undertaken by 
Sergeant Wight. The two policemen were 
alone among a community of people who 
cared nothing for human life, and had behind 
them only their moral influence as repre- 
sentatives of a superior race and_ their 
prestige as wearers of the scarlet coat of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted. 

But they tackled the investigation 
thoroughly, Constable MacGregor, who had 
mastered the Eskimo language, taking down 
the evidence wormed.out of the frightened 
witnesses. This evidence the officers ulti- 
mately managed to carry to higher authority, 
which decided to take no action other than 
to warn the natives that such performances 
would not be tolerated in future. Neokoteah, 
the instigator of the crimes, was dead, and 
he had been killed in self-defence. Drasiic 


punishment, therefore, was hardly in order. 


" Nookudlah, the Eskimo murderer, and his wife at Pond’s Inlet after his 


return from the south. 
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Eskimos loading “komatiks” for a police patrol. 


In 1925 I was fortunate enough to visit 
the scene of a desperate adventure which had 
befallen another member of the Pangnirtung 
detachment at about the same period, and 
afterwards was privileged to hear the tale 
from the principal himself. The place was 
Cumberland Gulf and the man Constable 
L. F. Fielder, who went with Wight to 
Keeveetoo. 

Fielder, accompanied by a Hudson 
Bay Company official, was making a journey 


along the southern shore of the Gulf when. 


the ice began to move out, cutting them off 
from the detachment, which lay fifty miles 
away on the north side. They had little or 
no food, and unless they could get back to 
the detachment before the gaps in the ice 
widened to an impassable extent nothing 
could save them. 


A BATTLE FOR LIFE. 


After a powwow, the two men decided 
to attempt the dangerous crossing. Leaping 
from ice-pan to ice-pan, their lives dependent 
upon every jump, they struggled over the 
churning, roaring, rapidly-drifting field. In 
time they grew faint with hunger and so 
weary that they could hardly crawl. 

“The grey sky and ‘the white ice-pans 
whirled before their starting eyes, but they 
dared not stop for more than a moment’s 
rest, since to stop meant death. The cold 
wind and the chill water froze them, the 
uneasy floor of ice heaved and bucked 
beneath them. Fifty awful miles, plus an 
additional distance forced upon them by the 


drift of the floes, that unfortunate couple 
covered before they finally staggered ashore 
near Pangnirtung, completely and utterly 
exhausted. 

Let us turn now to the Western Arctic, 
where a party of the Mounted Police came 
to grips with a somewhat similar and equally 
dangerous situation. Some years ago, when 
Inspector J. W. Phillips, Constable Cornelius, 
and Constable Doak were patrolling in heavy. 
ice cight miles from Herschel Island, their 
whaleboat was crushed by the sudden closing 
of a ‘‘ lead ”’ (lane of open water). 

Compelled to abandon the wreck, the 
three men found that their only hope of 
escape lay in walking to land across the ice. 
Gradually they worked their painful way 
shorewards, in many instances having to 
make wild springs from pan to pan. Fre- 
quently the ice-cakes up-ended under their 
weight, and then it was a case of ‘‘ Jump for 
your lives!” 

At last they reached the more or less 
solid shore-ice, only to find that over twenty 
wide ‘‘leads’’ still separated them from 
safety. There was nothing for it but to 
swim—in that almost-freezing sea! They 
stripped themselves to their underclothing, 
fastened themselves together with a life-line 
made of their belts and braces, and, with 
only this fragile cord to help them, launched 
themselves upon their last desperate attempt 
to win through. 

Altogether ten hours elapsed before the 
three men, half-naked and chilled to the 
very heart’s core by the bitter cold and 
fearful wind, stood with solid ground under 
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their feet. But even then their ordeal was 
only half over. They had still to get back 
to the post on Herschel Island. Presently 
poor Doak became delirious under the strain. 
Phillips and Cornelius could not carry him, 
so it was decided that Cornelius should go 
oa, while the Inspector remained behind to 
look after Doak. 

Cornelius, sheathed in ice, disappeared 
in the murk, and Phillips proceeded to 
build a rough shelter of driftwood, which he 
occupicd with his raving companion until 
rescue] by a whale-boat at eleven p.m. next 
day. To cap the climax it was learned that 
Cornelius had not reached the post, nor was 
any trace of him seen by the Inspector on 
the way there. Another whale-boat was 
promptly sent out and, after a search, the 
missing constable was found marooned on a 
sandbar ten miles away. That men could 
survive such an ordeal as this seems in- 
credible. Still, the happy fact remains that 
none of the trio suffered any permanent ill- 
effects. 

The story of the 
affair in which Doak, 
having lived through this 
terrible experience, was 
subsequently murdered 
in cold blood by an 
Eskimo carries within 
itself an almost complete 
picture of the work of 
the Force in the Arctic, 
the special problems con- 
fronting them in that 
area, and the dangers 
and difficulties to which 
they are exposed in carry- 
ing the King’s law into 
the lonely lands beyond 
the Circle. 

Of late years the 
Eskimos have committed 
a large number of violent 
crimes, and ‘nowhere 
have they been more 
troublesome than in the 
Western Arctic. In 1921 
Inspector S. T. Wood, 
proceeding along the 
coast with a party of 
police to establish a de- 
tachment at Tree River, 
heard rumours of a series ‘ 
of cold-blooded murders 
carried out by the natives 
of Kent Peninsula, who ; 
had already made them- | 
s:lves notorious by th» 
killing of two whites 
named Bradford and 
Street in 1912. 

In December, when the ice had set 
sufficiently to permit him to travel, Doak 
~—now a corporal—was sent to investigate. 
Alter an arduous journey he reached his 


Sergt. J. E. F. Wight, some of 
whose remarkable journeys are 
here described. 


objective and set about his inquiries, coolly 
disregarding the risks he ran in the midst uf 
the friends of the bloodthirsty villains 
responsible for the crimes. The evidence he 
patiently assembled is worth noting, since 
it revealed a series of events typical of those 
to be found in most accounts of Eskimo 
shooting affrays. 

It appeared that a married man named 
Hanak, partly from a desire to obtain a 
second wife for himself and partly out of 
general ‘‘ cussedness,”’ announced his inten- 
tion of shooting a husband or two and 
especially of making away with two natives 
named Pungnana and Tatamigana, who, 
according to Hanak, were too fond of his 
present wife. In fact, Hanak had even gone 
so far to challenge the pair to a duel with 
rifles, which they declined; though on the 
quiet they made a mutual compact to 
kill Hanak if he actually commenced 
hostilities. 

Two other natives, Ikpahohaok and 
Ikialgina, sided with 
Hanak. One day 
Hanak broke out, as he 
had long threatened to 
do, and wounded an 
innocent bystander. 
Pungnana and Tatami- 
gana immediately took 
this as their signal, ran 
absolutely amok, and 
between them killed not 
only Hanak but his wife, 
his two friends Ikpaho- 
haok and Ikialgina, and 
his baby daughter. 

Subsequently Tata- 
migana, who had 
actually only been re- 
sponsible for killing 
Hanak, the man who 
had threatened him, be- 
came afraid of his com- 
rade in crime, Pungnana, 
who, not content with 
having disposed of four 
p-ople, was now anxious 
to shoot a few more. 
Tatamigana, therefore, 
consulted one Alikomiak, 
and persuaded him that 
for the sake of the com- 
mon good Pungnana 
would be better dead. 
Alikomiak agreed, and 
undertook the task with 
nerfect success, since he 
fired into Pungnana’s 
back, giving the wretched 
man no chance. 


THE FATE OF CORPORAL DOAK. 


Having elicited these facts, Corporal 
Doak arrested Alikomiak and Tatamigana 
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and’ brought them back to Tree River, 
together with a number of witnesses. As 
accommodation at the post was limited, the 
Corporal later sent all but one of the natives 
to a nearby sealing-camp. The exception was 
Tatamigana, who was suffering from frozen 
feet and had no wife to look after him, and 
would accordingly have been a burden not, 


only to himself but to everyone else at the 
camp. 

There were no proper cells at Tree River, 
so Doak allowed Tatamigana considerable 
liberty. The Corporal had treated the man’s 
frost-bitten feet and hence probably believed 
that, out of gratitude, Tatamigana would 
make no hostile move. Also, he no doubt 
relied on the docility commonly shown by 
the Eskimos in their dealings with whites. 
It was a terrible error of judgment, for which 
poor Doak paid dearly. This was no ordinary 
Eskimo, but a man who had already shown 
no mercy to those of whom he was afraid. 
Tatamigana, as it transpired, was simply 
awaiting his chance to give his lust for blood 
fresh outlet. 

And the chance soon came ! 

Doak’s three police companions, mean- 
while, were dispatched from the detachment 
on various missions, including the trans- 
portation southward of the report which the 
Corporal had prepared telling his superior 
officer of the successful discovery and appre- 
hension of the criminals. At the same time, 


A police patrol on the sea-ice of Merchant’s Bay, Baffin Island. 


one of the two whites employed by the 
Hudson Bay Company at Tree River 


went to the sealirg-camp. As a result, 
Doak and the second Hudson Bay man, 
one Otto Binder, 
Tatamigana. 

In the chill dawn the murderous Eskimo 
seized this priceless opportunity. 


were left alone with 


Entering 


Doak’s room, he shot him as he slept. Then 
he lay in wait for Binder and shot him also. 
Not content with these crimes, he set out 
for the sealing-camp to shoot Constable 
Woolams, who was guarding the prisoners 
there, but fortunately the other natives dis- 
armed him on the way. 

Woolams at once arrested Tatamigana. 
Here was a revolting series of crimes which 
even the merciful Government authorities 
could not punish lightly. If the Mountcd 
Police, the very blood and bone of law and 
order in the Far North, were to be murdered 
with impunity, then all civilization would be 
wiped out also. 

So a_ gallows-tree meted out stern 
justice to Tatamigana and taught the natives 
what such crimes would bring them. But 
that did not give back life to Corporal Doak, 
as faithful and gallant a man as ever drove 
a dog-sled on the King’s business. He, poor 
fellow, had cheerfully faced the manifold 
risks and hairbreadth adventures which are 
the lot of those who police the great White 
North. And he had paid the price ! 


A PATHETIC “SEQUEL” 


E reproduce on this page one of 

the most remarkable and pathetic 

Wipe Wortp “ sequels ’’ that 

have come to light for several 

years. In our issue for Aug.—Sept., 1928, it 
will be remembered, we published a grim 
War story, entitled “The Secret of the 
Mill,” setting forth the fate that befell a 
party of British soldiers, astray from their 
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pitts Bear-On 


Trappers live very close to 
Nature, and occasionally 


story of an American trap- 
per who adopted a cap- 
tured bear-cub as a pet, 
much to the annoyance of 
his partner, who prophesied 
disaster. Later—but read 


- Bill stopped before the 

brush-pen where he had _ set 

our big s eel trap, and pointed to the club- 
footed tracks in the soft earth. 

“Yes; I’m hanged if we havent,” 
I agreed, bending closer for a look. 

“Oh, it’s him all right,” grinned my 
partner delightedly. ‘‘ He can’t go far with 
that trap and clog. It looks as if he had 
been caught two or three days.” 

“Yep; those tracks are several days 
old,”’ I said. ‘ He’ll have had all the fight 
taken out of him by now. I hope his pelt 
is a good one; it will pay us for those he 
has spoiled for us.” 

Bill and I were going over our trap- 
line springing the traps, the season being 
over. We nearly always set the big Number 
Six at the end of the line. Even if we weren’t 
able to visit it for a week we always found 
whatever was caught in it still there; 
nothing ever got out of the Number Six. 

The ‘big grizzly” to whom Bill 
referred had only just lately showed up in 
our district—which was just as well for-us. 
Twice in the past month we had found bear 
caught in our traps mauled to death by 
him, their pelts being so badly torn that 
they weren’t worth the skinning. 

We were very glad, therefore, to dis- 
cover we had bagged the old ruffian. He 
couldn’t go far with the big trap and its 
tra ling cleg—nothing coull—so we set 
out to follow the plainly-marked track. 
A mile farther on we found our trap and 
bear. But it wasn’t the “ big grizzly” 


- URRAH! We’ve caught the big 
grizzly at last!” 


Charles Menges 


Illustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


after all; it was a large female cinnamon, 
and she was dead. 

She had not been mauled, as the other 
two bears had been. Instead, the fallen 
tree under which the clog of the trap had 
caught, bringing the big cinnamon to a 
halt, had been stripped clean of its limbs 
and bark and looked as if a miniature 
cyclone ha‘l struck it. It was quite clear 
that the damage had not been done by the 
animal in the wrap. 

“Appears like she might have been 
the big fellow’s mate, and he was trying 
to help her out of the trap,” said Bill, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Blest if it doesn’t,” I replied. Just 
thea I caught sight of a tiny cub, snuggled 
close to its dead mother’s side, and called 
my partner's attention to it. 

“Oh, ho! A cub, eh?” exclaimed 
Bill. ‘‘I guess she was the big fellow’s 
mate all right. But I never heard of one 
bear trying to help another out of a trap, 
did you?” 

“No, I never did,” I told him. “ But 
I'm very glad he tried to tear this fallen 
tree to pieces instead of her pelt. Looks a 
pretty good one to me, even if it is the end 
of the season.” Bill agreed that it was ; 
then he turned to the cub. 

“Nice little bear,” he said, coaxingly, 
holding out his hand to the cub. 

The little beast backed away and 
growled. 

“You'd better knock it on the head 
and put it out of its misery,” I suggested. 

““Sha'n't do nuthin’ of the hind !’”’ 
retorted Bill. “ I’m going to have him for 
a pet.” With that he made a grab and 
caught the cub by the scruff of the neck. 
It wasn’t much bigger than a half-grown 
kitten, but the way it struggled and clawed 
was something fierce. 

“Steady, my_ nice little Teddy Bear,” 
cooed Bill, soothingly. ‘' Nobody's goin’ 
to hurt you.” Then, as the sharp claws 
of the cub raked his hand, he let out a yell. 
“You measly little beast !’’ he roared. 
“ For two cents I'd. a 
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“Don't spoil a good intention,” I said. 

“You may as well kill him first as last ; 

ou can't make a pet of a savage little 
rute like that.” 

Bill was always as contrary as they 
make ’em. If I had suggested keeping the 
cub, he would have been all for killing it 
at once. ‘ 

“No, sir; this cub ain’t goin’ to be 
killed,” he declared, emphatically. Cm ( 
always wanted a chance to get one for a 

ot. 
a “A nice pet he'll make!’ I mocked. 
‘“‘ His daddy a thousand-pound grizzly, and 
his mammy a six-hundred-pound cinnamon ! 
Do you know what kind of cross that makes ? 
He’ll be a ‘ roachback,’ the fightingest bear 
of them all.” 

“Humph!” growled Bill. ‘I guess I 
know sumthin’ ’bout bears myself; I’ve 
hunted ’em jest ’bout as long as you have. 
I'll show you I can make this cub as gentle 
as a kitten before I’ve had him a month.” 

Taking off his belt, he tied the cub up 
with it; then we cet to work removing the 
dead bear from the trap and taking her 
hide off. She had been dead nearly two 
days, and the leg that was fast in the trap 
was swollen to nearly the size of a man’s 
body. Blood-poisoning had set in, and the 
poor brute had died of lock-jaw. 

“Tl bet old Club-Foot will have it in 
for us now,” observed Bill, presently. 
“You don’t reckon it would be worth 
while resetting the trap for him, do you?” 

“T should say not,” I replied. ‘' He 
was trap-shy before, and will be still more 
so now. We'd better call it off until next 
fall. Then, the first good tracking snow 
we have, we’ll trail him to his den and get 
him.” 

Our district—Moose Creek Basin, in 
Northern Idaho—was good for another 
year or two’s trapping, and as our cabins 
were built and our trap-lines laid out we 
had none of the usual preliminary work 
to see to. We had nothing to do all summer, 
in fact, but fish and hunt what meat we 
needed, doing a little prospecting to fill 
in our spare time. It was on account of 
the ample leisure in store that Bill got his 
foolish notion of trying to make a pet of 
that snarling cub. 

I certainly had the laugh on him that 
night, when the little beggar set up a 
squalling just like a baby. Bill stood it 
as long as he could, then he opened a can 
of milk, heated some for him, and took 
the cub into his bunk with him, where it 
snuggled down contentedly. 

“You can tame any animal that ever 
walked if you use a little kindness,” Bill 
told me next day. ‘ The trouble with some 
folks is that they don’t know what kindness 
is. They jest haven’t got it in their make- 
up!” 

“Ts that so?” I asked, grinning at 


his earnestness. ‘‘ Well, Bill, I'll bet you 
twenty dollars that that cub will have to 
be killed before he is a year old.” 


“You will, eh?’ snapped Bill 
“Right; it’s a go! Come here, ‘ Ginger’ ” 
—to the cub—‘ we'll show this moth- 


eaten old naturalist that he don’t know 
a solitary thing about bears.”’ 

He stroked the cub’s back; and I’m 
hanged if the little beggar didn’t seem to 
like it. 

“He thinks you’re his mammy,” I 
remarked. “‘ But you mark my words— 
it will wear off in time.” 

We had a dozen cans of milk left over 
from our winter's supply, and these allowed 
Bill to give his pet a good start. When the 
milk was all gone, he fix.d up a meaty 
broth that took its place, and the cub 
thrived and grew like a weed. I must admit 
that some of the little beast’s antics were 
rathsr cute, but I didn’t try to make friends 
with him. He seemed to know I hadn’t 
much use for him, and he evened things 
up by having no use for me. 

Bill allowed “‘ Ginger ’’ to follow him 
wherever he went, which suited the cub 
excellently. He taught him how to hunt 
for grubs in old rotten logs and under 
stones, and continually bored me with 
accounts of the wonderful smartness of 
his pet. He was going to teach him a lot 
of tricks, Bill said, take him on the vaudeville 
stage, and quit trapping for good. 

My partner was always getting these 
ideas about quitting trapping, but they cut 
very little ice with me. I knew you couldn’t 
teach an old dog like him new tricks, any 
more than you can make a pet out of a 
“roachback’’ bear. More than once I 
said so. 

“* Roachback ’!”’ echoed Bill one day. 
“What in Hades do you mean by ‘ roach- 
back’? I never even heard of the word 
before I met you.” 

“You'll see,” I said, nodding my 
head. ‘‘ When he gets big enough to want 
things his own way and can’t have ’em, 
you'll learn what a ‘roachback’ is quick 
enough !- I know the breed.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” replied Bill, 
sarcastic-like. ‘‘ Well, this is one time in 
your life that you’ll find you've got things 
doped out wrong.” 

Bill received his first hint of trouble 
to come when the cub grew too big to sleep 
in the bunk with him. He made him a 
bed on the floor and tied him to a leg of 
the bunk. But that didn’t suit ‘‘ Ginger,” 
so he climbed up on the bunk as usual, 
Bill boxed his ears and pushed him down. 
About the third time he did it, the cub 
grabbed him by the hand and bit it good 
and hard. 

Bill was more angry with me for 
laughing at him than he was with the cub 
for biting. ‘Of course he’s got a little 


pluck,” he explained. 


“T wouldn't give 
two whoons for him if he hadn’t.” 

I said nothing. 

It was a great season for berries that 


year; there were acres of them all round 
the cabin, and the cub grew fatter and 
cheekier every day. Once I happened to 
step on his foot as he lay sleeping on the 
cabin floor, and the brute promptly grabbed 
me by the ankle. I gave him a kick that 
sent him halfway across the cabin, but he 
only rushed back for more. Bill and I 
came near dissolving partnership then and 
there. 

By the fall, ‘‘ Ginger” weighed a 
good hundred pounds. Bill was now teaching 
him to stand up on his hind legs and box, 
and he took to it splendidly. 

“I shall be pulling down big money 
with him in another year,’ Bill said, 
exultantly. 

“*You’ll be blamed lucky if he doesn’t 
pull you down in another year,” I told him. 
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“The cub grabbed him 
by the hand and bit it 
good and hard.” 


“Some folks have no more backbone 
than a jelly-fish,’’ answered Bill. “If you 
want to spend your life in these mountains, 
go ahead and do so. I’m not; I’m goin’ 
to see something of the world, and make 
pots of money while I’m doing it. And 
that bear’s goin’ to earn it for me.” 

I knew it was no use arguing with 
him, so I held my peace. 

In due course our “ holiday” wore 
away, and it became time for us to go over 
our lines and bait and reset our traps ready 
for another season. 

Bill built a pen against the outside of 
the cabin for his pet and cut a hole through 
the cabin wall so the cub could get in and 
out until he was ready to “hole up” for 
the winter like other bears. I was rather 
curious to sce how he was going to induce 
“Ginger” to take his winter’s sleep all 
by himself, for I knew that young bears 
always denned up with their mothers the 
first year. 

As the weather got colder, the cub 
became restless. Bill made a warm nest of 
dried grass and leaves in his pen, and tried 


100 
shutting him up in it, but “ Ginger” set 
up such an o41-laidish yowling the first 
night that my pariner had to get up and 
give him the run of the cabin. 

“You will have to crawl in there and 
go to sleep with him,” [ suggested.“ He 
thinks vou're his mammy, you know !” 

Bill gave me a scowl. ‘ Oh, I will, 
will I? he sneered. ‘I know what he 
wants—he wants a goo:l meal of fresh meat. 
Bears -always fill chemselves with fresh 
meat before they ‘hole up’ for the winter. 
You will find him fast asleep in there when 
you get back from taking the horses out.’ 

I should explain that we had to take 
oir saddle-horses over the range to the 
settlement for the winter, as the snow got 
deep in the Basin country. It was my turn 
to take them out that year—a_ three-day 
trip, providing the going wasn’t too bad 
over the range. 

It snowed the night before I was to 
start—the first snow of the season, Bill 
allowed it was “dandy tracking snow,” 
and said he was sorry I had to take the 
horses out and wouldn't be with him to 
help get old Club-Foot, the grizzly. 

“You had better lay off tr 
that bear single-handed,”” T adv: 
got the devil in him, just like that lovely 
pet of yours.’ 

“With your ‘safety ‘first’ ideas,” 
sneered Bill, ‘it’s a wonder to me you 
ever left home.” Then, as I got into the 
sad We and started off he added: ‘ Don't 
forget that peroxide of hydrogen we left 
off our list, will you ?” 

I told him I wouldn’t, and went on 
my way. 

After I’d gone—I found all this out 
later on, of course—Bill put the remains 
of our breakfast in a dish and sct it on the 
floor for the cub. He also promised to bring 
him back a deer’s liver, of which “‘ Ginger ” 
was specially fond. 

Trapping is very much like gambling 

with cards. The gambler is always anxious 
to see his next card; the trapper is eager 
to see his next trap. It was just like that 
with my partner that morning. The first 
trap on our line held a silver-grey fox. Bill 
knocked it on the head and hung it in a 
tree to be taken back to the cabin when 
he returned. He wondered if he would find 
its mate in the next trap ahead ; a pair of 
silver-greys would make a pretty fine start 
for the season. 
All thought of the next trap ahead went 
flying from his mind, however, when a few 
yards farther on he came across the smoking- 
hot tracks of old Club-Foot the grizzly 
crossing the trail of the trap-line! The 
marks were not many minutes old, and 
they were going in the direction of the big 
Number Six trap. 

To see this old outlaw grizzly caught 
in the big trap would be a sight worth 
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seeing. Bill slipped a couple of cartridges 
with hollowtpoint bullets into the magazu-: 
of his 30°30 aid followed the tracks ot th 
big bear. He imagined the fighiing r. 
the brute would be in when he found him- 
self caught at last. The shrill s-olding of a 
pine-squirrel just ahead caused Bill to move 
with greater caution, for it wouldn't do 


to run on to old Club-Foot at clos: 
quarters. 
A little farther on he came to the 


squirrel’s winter cache of pine-nuts, which 
the bear had dug up and eaten. The remains 
of the store lay sca:tered about on the snow, 
and the angry squirrel was perched on the 
branch of a tree. He scol ted all the harder 
when he saw my partner. 

Kill knew the bear coalin’t be far off, 
so he picked up a stick and threw +t the 
squirrel to make him keep quiet, fearing 
that his clamour woull wara the grizzly 
that he was being followed. But the squirrel 
only went higher up the tree and barked all 
the louder. 

Just then it started to snow again, 
and the wind change. The breeze had 
previously been in Bill's favour, but now 
it blew direct from him toward the bear. 
He knew he mustn't let Club-Foot get 
wind of him, or the old ruftian would 
be up to some devilment. Accordingly he 
left the bear's tracks and made a wide 
detour in order to approach the trap from 
the opposite direction. 

The snowfall  increased—great big 
flakes that closed up the sights of his rifle. 
Bill blew them off, listening intently as 
he did so, for every moment he expected 
to hear the bellow of rage that would tell 
him the bear was fast in Number Six. 

As he approached the place where it 
was set he moved with the utmost caution. 
Coming to the edge of the litle clearing, 
he parted the bush-s and looked out. He 
coulkl make out the outlines of the brush- 
pen, but nothing further. Perhaps some 
other bear had come along before the s ow- 
fall, got ca ght, and had dragged the frap 
away! Bill went over to get a nearer view. 
As he bent down to search, there came a 
snarl of rage from somewhere behind him, 
and Bill whirled round just as old Club- 
Foot broke cover on the opposite side of 
the clearing. 

Taking a hasty aim, my partner pulled 
the trigger, and then pumped in another 
cartrilge. As he did s>, he took a backward 
step—and sect his foot down on the pan of 
the big irap, which closed with a crash 
on his leg! His next shot, as might have 
been expecte', went wild, but it was not 
needed. Old Club-Foot lay sprawled before 
him, the blood gushing from his nose and 
mouth. That first bullet had settled him. 

The pain of the great steel jaws that 
gripped his leg effectually stopped any 
demonstration of joy Bill might have made 
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“He took a backward step—ani set his foot down on the big trap, 
which closed with a crash!” 


Vow. Lxit.—8. 
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over killing the bear. He gritted his teeth 
in agony as the trap bit into his flesh. 

He had once read something in a paper 
about a bear-trap being found with the 


bones of a man’s leg in it and the rest of , 


the skeleton, and a rifle, lying near. ‘‘ The 
big mutt ! ’’ commented Bill as he read the 
account aloud to me. ‘‘ Why didn’t he 
shoot the trap to pieces ?” 

Well, that was what Bill did now. He 
shot the springs of the big trap to fragments ; 
then he limped over, sat down on the dead 
bear, and carefully examined his leg. The 
teeth of the trap had left jagged holes from 
which the blood oozed. It was mighty 
lucky, he reflected, that it hadn’t broken 
the bone. He tore a piece off his shirt and 
bound up the wound; then he set about 
removing Club-Foot’s pelt. It was a good 
one, and would sell for enough moncy to 
buy a couple of Number Six traps. 

Refore he had got the bear half skinned, 
however, shooting pains in his leg caused 
him to sit down and remove the bandage. 
Thin, watery-looking blood was. trickling 
from the holes ma-e by the blunt trap- 
teeth. 

Then, as the pains grew woc-se, a horrible 
thought occurred to him, He limped over 
and picked up the jaws of the trap. Yes; 
there was still the old dried blood on the 
teeth that had come from the cub’s mother 
when she died of blood-poisoning in the 
trap the previousspring ! It would be hard 
to find a ranker venom than that forced 
into his leg by the jaws of the Number 


Six. He must get back to the cabin and do 


something for it at once. 

With that Bill picked up his rifle and 
started back, his leg getting more painful 
with every step he took. Long before he 
reached the cabin he had to make a crutch 
to help himself along. The cub growled 
when he stumbled in, the hair on his back 
standing up like the bristles on a mad 
boar. Evidently he had caught the scent 
of old Club-Foot on Bill's clothes. 

By this time, however, my partner was 
feeling too weak to pay much attention to 
his pet. His ankle was swelling horribly, 
and he knew he was in for a bad case of 
blood-poisoning. 

After bathing his leg he stood a bucket 
of water near the head of his bunk and lay 
down to wait as best he could until I got 
back. Silently he prayed thet I might not 
forget the peroxide of hydrogen. 

While he lay there, practically ‘all 
the cub came to the bunk, stood up 
on his hind legs, and began to sk the 
injured ankle, growling at intervals as he 
did so. Bill drove him away, but it wasn’t 
long before “ Ginger” was back again. 
His bootjack being handy, Bill whacked 
him over the head wi'h it, but the cub 
grabbed the jack from his hand, carried it 


in,” 
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to the far side of the cabin, and began to 
gnaw it as if it was a pone. 

Poor Bill was too ill to laugh at him ; 
he was burning up with pain. Very son. 
as a matter of fact, he was clean out of his 
head, and quite unable to hunt the cub 
away when it returned to the bunk once 
more. 


I made good time on my return trip 
from the settlement. It was a little past 
mid-afternoon of the third day when I Icft 
the trap-line trail and turned aside to have a 
look at the big trap, just for curiosity’s szke. 
I was a litle pues at first by what I 
discovered, but it didn’t take me long to 
figure out that Bll must te in some serious 
trouble, so I hurried on to the cabin. 

As I entered I saw the cub curled up on 
the bunk by the side of Bill's naked, swollen 
leg. Directly I went over he raised himsclf 
and growled at me. 

“You infernal little cannibal!” I 
cried, levelling my rifle, but before I could 
pull trigger, Bill sat up and pushed the gun 
aside. 

“Here! what you doin’, going off at 
half-cock like that ? ’’ he demanded. 

“T—I thought he was cating you,” 

I replied, rather staggered at the vigour 
of the apparently “ dying ’’ man. 
“Eating me nuthin’!” scoffed Bill. 
“ He’s saved my life, that’s what he’s dore. 
He’s laid there and licked those wounds 
every minute for the past three days. He's 
stopped blood-poisoning from setting in! 
I should have had lock-jaw before now if 
he hadn’t helped me.” 

I tried to tell him that risus sardonicus, 
which is the scientific name for lock-jaw, 
doesn’t appear before the eighth or ninth 
day, but he only laughed and called me a 
fool. Hadn’t the cub’s mother died of 
lock-jaw, he demanded, and had she been 
in the trap eight or nine days? Not 
much ! 

And do you suppose he would use the 
peroxide now I’d brought it ? Not he, the 
pig-headed idiot ! The cub had put him to 
tights, he declared, triumphantly. My 
despised ‘‘ roachback "—‘‘ the fightingest 
bear of them all ""—had saved his life, that’s 
what he had done, and I could take myself 
and my ridiculous theories to blazes. 

I didn’t try to argue with hin—I knew 
it was of no use. 

Bill and ‘ Ginger’? remained great 
friends ll that winter, but by the time 
spring came my partner realized that his 
pet-—now getiing big and headstrong—was 
rather too tough a proposition to handle. 
Accordingly, when we went out to the little 
railroad town at the end of the season to 
ship our furs away, Bill sold the pup to a 
man we met there, who thought a Zoo 
would be glad to buy him. 


, 
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The crater of White Island as it appeared under normal conditions. 
(From a sketch by the Author.) 


TAREE MONTHS ON 
AN ISLAND INFERNO 
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Mlustrated with photographs and drawings from sketches by the Author 


Off the coast of north-eastern New Zealand 


in a works which 
he had established 


F you study a 
map of the 
North Island 


of New Zea- 
land you will see 


a small dot 
marked “ White 
Island” lying 


slightly to the 
south-east of 


lies an uninhabited island that is a kind of 
pocket Hades—an awe-inspiring active volcano 
which has several times broken out into violent 
eruption, bringing death and disaster to the 
daring people who have tried to work the rich 
sulphur deposits. In this narrative the Author 
gives an interesting account of his experiences 
when, as a boy, he spent a never-to-be-forgotten 
“holiday” at this dreadful place. 


there. 

My elder 
brother Hawker, 
who was about 
twenty-two years 
of age at the time, 
was usually in 
charge of opera- 


| 
Tauranga. 


tions at the island, 


This island is 
an active volcano, 
and is situated some fifty miles from Taur- 
anga Harbour and about the same distance 
almost due east of Opotiki, on the mainland. 
For many years White Island belonged to 
my father, who worked the sulphur de- 
posits which it contains. A fifty-ton cutter 
conveyed the ore to Tauranga, where it was 
used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid 


and my father, 
with the assistance 
of two men, made periodical trips there in 
the cutter, returning to Tauranga with a 
cargo of ore. 

These voyages were both arduous and 
dangerous, for the New Zealand coast 
has always been treacherous, and many 
terrible shipwrecks have occurred there. 
When 4 uorth-east gale arises the seas 
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along the east coast are simply terrific, 
having the whole force of the Pacific behind 
them. 

Those must have been anxious years 
for my mother, for several times we thought 
the little ship had been lost with all hands, 
and on one occasion a steamer was actually 
getting ready to go in search of her when 
the old Tamiki Packet, as the cutter was 
called, came rolling home, her decks awash 
and her canvas torn to shreds, but with all 
on board safe and sound. 

As regards the manner of life of those on 
the island, the reader may be able to gather 
some slight idea when I say that White 
Island, seen for the first time, immediately 
strikes the beholder as being without excep- 
tion the most desolate, God-forsaken, and, 
at the same time, most awe-inspiring spot 
on the face of the earth. 

Imagine yourself for a moment de- 
posited on a small island fifty miles from 
the nearest land—utterly cut off from the 
outside world. There is no possible means 
of escape in the event of unforeseen disaster, 
or succour’in illness or distress. 

Even if the place were a Paradise I 
venture to think it would get on one’s nerves 
a little at times, but White Island was most 
emphatically not a Paradise. It belonged, 
indee:l, to the other end of the spectrum, 
so to speak. Very much of the ultra-violet 
end—in fact, the ultra-purple would, I 
think, most nearly describe it. 

Two small wooden shacks covered with 
coal-tar to protect them from the corro- 
sive effects of the acid fumes formed the 
living quarters, backed by a wall of solid 
rock about four hundred feet high, facing a 

+ flat, arid, rocky desert about two miles 
long by about one and a half across. This, 
in its turn, was also surrounded by a wall 
of sheer rock, rising even higher than the 
first, and to which there were only two 
“gateways ’’ or means of ingress—the 
landing-place at Wilson’s Bay, shown in 
my sketch on page 105, and another small 
bay or breakin the wall on the south-eastern 
side. 

All the southern portion of this interest- 
ing spot—about two-thirds of its area, I 
should think—is, or was, ‘“‘ extinct,” or 
what is usually regarded as being extinct 
in volcanic districts. Only a stray hot 
spring or a miniature volcano here and there, 
with the ground so hot in places that it 
burns the soles of one’s boots, breaks its 
monotonous deadness. The interesting or 
“active ’’ portion—the power-house of the 
volcano—lies at the far or northern end 
of the plateau. 

Tf you can imagine about forty thousand 
boilers all blowing off steam at the same 
time through an exhaust roughly the size 
of the dome of St. Paul’s, and emitting a 
column of steam and fumes which can be 
seen tity mues vut at sea—well, that is the 


crater of White Island. There are several 
others, but this is the chief one. 


A LAKE OF DEADLY ACID. 


Before one gets there, however, one 
encounters a lake about a quarter of a mile 
in diameter which, as lakes go, must, I 
think, be unique, for it is composed of 
hydrochloric acid! Chemists tell us that it 
has been formed by the inflow of water 
from the sea, containing chlorides, coming 
into contact with the sulphates from down 
below. 

In any case, the subterranean volcanic 
fires keep it at a pretty warm temperature, 
and its function seems to be to dissolve all 
stones and anything else it can get hold of. 
In doing so it evolves that interesting stuff 
known as chlorine gas, which those who took 
part in the late War can tell you more about 
than I. 

This, briefly, is White Island in its 
normal state. Later on I will try and de- 
scribe what it is like when it starts to get 
noisy! It will be seen from the foregoing 
that it is hardly a place one would choose 
as a residential site. Nevertheless, it 
possesses one virtue: as a_health-resort 
for rheumatic subjects it is extremely 
beneficial. 

The atmosphere of the hot springs 
has a marked effect in relieving this com- 
plaint; the sulphurous fumes, no doubt, 
have tonic effects. My little sister was 
a sufferer from chronic rheumatism, and 
my parents decided that it would be a good 
thing for some of us children—there were 
twelve of us in the family—to go out to the 
island and spend the summer months with 
Hawker. 

I suppose the idea was that it would be 
company for him and a holiday for us; 
there was also the hope that it might benefit 
poor little Ida, who was only four years 
old at the time. In this, I may say that they 
were not disappointed, for the sojourn did 
the poor child a lot of good. 

I have pondered since on the problem 
as to how any sane parents—and mine 
were eminently so—could have seriously 
contemplated such a step as sending a 
party of youngsters to stay on an island 
volcano, unless it was that they under- 
rated the dangers and thought it would be 
well to be rid of a few of us for a month or 
two. In any case, they packed us off. 

Amid much = general excitement all 
arrangements were at last made and every- 
thing was in readin for a three months’ 
trip. The party made up as follows: 
Julia, aged 19; George, aged 15; Jim 
(myself), aged 12; Lyell. aged 8, and Ida, 
aged 4, together with Ida's two pet cats, 
“ Blacksmith ” and “ Kitty Doctor,” ages 
unknown. 

Another little brother was supposed 
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The landing-place at Wilson’s Bay, White Island, showing the boat-house to the 


right and Gannet Point in the distance. 


to have come with us, but he, like a wise 
youth, changed his mind just as we were 
all getting into the dinghy, and with the 
simple but pertinent statement that he 
was ‘‘ going back to Mother,’’ disappeared. 
It is a significant fact that in the battle of 
life this lad later came out better than any 
of us, and is now a star performer in the 
legal world. 

We embarked on a beautiful November 
evening. The old Packet was soon forging 
ahead, and with a light but favourable 
breeze we rounded Tauranga Heads and 
by daylight were well on our way toward 
the island. The voyage was uneventful, 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by us boys, to 
whom anything in the sailoring line was as 
the breath of life. 

Poor Julia, however, was a victim to 
sea-sickness and, as the only ladies’ cabin 
on board was the cutter’s hold, her sufferings 
must have been intense. 

To my boyhood mind sailormen were 
the only true type of manhood, and the 
dirtier and grubbier they appeared the 
better. The two in this instance were 
“Old Alec’ and ‘‘Gasay Jack,” and we 
used to hang upon the words of wisdom 
which fell from their tobacco-stained lips 
with reverence and awe. 

Although I knew these men for years 
I never knew their real names. It was the 


same with the two that Hawker had with 
him on the island at that time—‘‘ Big 
Charlie ’’ and ‘ Griff.”” 

Upon our arrival at the island we made 
fast to a buoy in Wilson’s Bay, and Hawker 
and his crew came off in the whale-boat and 
took us all ashore, landing us safely through 
the surf without a wetting. For the re- 
mainder of the day all hands were fully 
occupied in landing stores and water, 
which latter had to be floated ashore in 
casks, there being no fresh water on the 
island. 


SETTLING DOWN. 


During the next few days the cutter 
had to be loaded with sulphur, and this was 
a very heavy job. George and I fell in with 
the others and helped as best we could, 
proud to imagine that we were doing men's 
work, The only thing that worried me wes 
that the sulphur fumes affected my eyes, 
making them so sore I could scarcely see. 

After the cutter had sailed away again 
we settled down to the routine of everyday 
life an our new = surroundings. In the 
mornings Julia used to give us lessons for a 
few hours. Then George would go up to the 
quarry with the men while I helped Hawker 
to build a new hut—which, I may add, was 
never completed. Ida and Lyell used te 
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play round the seashore, making wondrous 
discoveries of shell and fishes. 

Fishing was our chief sport and pastime 
—and such fishing! These waters, by the 
way, have since become world-famous as 
being one of the finest if not the finest fishing- 
grounds in the world. > 

Occasionally we used to visit Gannet 
Point for eggs. Millions of sea-birds nest 
on the island, and Gannet Point was one of 
their favourite colonies. Gannet eggs are a 
bit fishy, but they went well with the salt 
pork and junk which was the only meat 
we had. 

Canned foods—with the exception of 
condensed milk—were not known in those 
days, or at least they were unknown to us. 

About every fortnight the cutter uscd 
to arrive, bringing letters, papers, fruit, and 
delicacies from home. Then followed a 
busy time until 
she was loaded 
up and away 
again. 

So the days 
and weeks went 
by, and only 
once did we get 
a diversion in 
the shape of a 
north-easterly 
gale which raged 
for three days. 
Mighty waves 
lashed the shore 
in fury, tossing 
spray and foam 
aloft and sweep- 
ing the island 
from shore to 
shore. The 
thunder of the 
ocean at night, 
mingled with the 
sullen and cease- 
less roar of the 
volcano, and 
broken only by 
the harsh cries 
of the sea-birds, 
all combined to 
impress one with 
a feeling of one’s 
utter he! pless- 
ness in the hands 
of Nature, and we were very glad when 
the skies cleared] and peace and calm were 
restored once more. 

Christmas came and went, and it was 
not until January that we began to notice 
an undue activity about the volcano. 
Earthquakes became frequent; at times 
the walls of our huts rocked so violently that 

he plates and dishes fell from the shelves 
and biz stones came tumbling down from the 
cliffs. 

To people who are accustomed to live 
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in volcanic regions there is no truer saying 
than that familiarity breeds contempt. 
Visitors to the Rotorua district of New 
Zealand are always struck by this fact, and 
one sees the same thing in Italy and else- 
where. So it was with us. We paid little 
attention to these happenings until at last 
the crater commenced to vomit red-hot 
stones and ashes, and the lake to dry up. 
Then my brother did begin to get alarmed ' 

Matters continued to grow worse, and 
soon the fumes became so dense and choking 
that we were forced to leave our quarters 
and take refuge in the boathouse, which was 
in a more protected position. Even then the 
ground btcame so hot that miniature vol- 
canoes would spring up like mushrooms in 
a night, giving out |.ttle spouts of steam and 
vapour, About this time the cutter was 
due to arrive, and day by day we scanned 


“We quickly launched the boat through the surf.” 


the horizon anxiously for signs of her 
approach, but all in vain. 

It was essential that we should get 
away as soon as possible, in case the whole 
island blew up, and at night we used to 
burn casks of tar, of which there were 
numbers on the island, in the hope of 
attracting the attention of some passing 
ship, but without result. Very often we 
fancied we saw lights moving out at sea, and 
promptly redoubled our efforts, but nothing 
came of it, so we finally came to the con- 
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clusion that the liglts must be either fires 
on the mainland or t..e ctfect of our own 
overwrought nerves. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 


At last matters became so bad that 
Hawker, after consultation with ‘ Big 


Charlie,’ decided to make an attempt to 
reach the mainland in the whale-boat. 
There is a small island called Whale Island, 
on which we knew there was fresh water, 
about half-way to the mainland, and we 
thought that with good weather, by starting 
very early in the morning, we should be able 
“to make this shelter by nightfall. There 
we could rest, making another dash for the 
coast when a favourable opportunity 
occurred. 

Provisions and kegs of water were made 
ready and stowed away in the boat. We had 
no sail, so we manufactured one out of 
sicking. The boat itself was not in good 
siape, and leaked badly, but we caulked 
her seams as best we could and waited with 
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conditions for the attempt. 

Luckily we had not long to wait, and 
one morning at break of day we set off. 
With our cargo of people, Ida’s cats, 
and the stores we were pretty heavily 
laden; there was very little free-board be- 
tween us and the surface of the Pacific. 

- Hawker, of 
course, was in 
command at the 
steer-oar. ‘‘ Bi 
Charlie’’ pulle 
stroke, ‘‘ Griff’ 
was our second 
oar, and George 
Number Three; 
my job was bailing 
ship, and I bailed 
that day from 
daylight until 
after ten o’clock 
at night. Hour 
after hour we 
toiled on, until 
White Island be- 
came but a blotch 
of smoke in the 
distance. 

As the day 
advanced, how- 
ever, the weather 
conditions began 
toalter. The wind 
veered a point or 
two to the north, increasing in strength, 
and the sea began to rise alarmingly. At 
last Hawker abandoned all hopes of making 


the passage in safety and gave the order to 
“bout ship.”” 

Down came the sail and mast, the boat 
swung round into the wind, and we headed 
once more for our sulphurous home—and 
what ? 

I will not dwell on that struggle, for 
such it was. Momentarily the seas grew 
worse, but reach the shelter of that island 


we must before they rose sufficiently to 
swamp us, and reach it we did. How we 
managed it I do not know ; all I remember 
is that some time during the night, after a 
rare buffeting, the boat ran into calm water 
in the lee of the island. 

Even then our troubles were not over, 
for the wind was blowing fumes and ashes out 
over the bay in volumes so dense that we 
were unable to land. That night, therefore, 
we had to lie off the island. With daylight, 
fortunately, the wind changed, and we 
were able to get ashore. We were very glad 
of a breakfast of salt pork and tea, and to 
rest our weary limbs in the shade of the 
boathouse. 

The reason why the cutter was delayed 
I do not know, but she did not turn up, 
and we had to remain in the boathouse for 
a little over a fortnight, while daily vhe 
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grumblings of the volcano became more 
violent. Hawker refused to make another 
attempt at the boat voyage; it was too 
risky. : 

At last, one misty Sunday morning, we 
were awakened by the sound of a foghorn 
and, rushing out, were dimly able to discern 
the outline of one of the U.S.S. Company’s 
vessels lying in the bay. 


RESCUE! 


Throwing on what clothes we could, we 
quickly launched the boat through the surf 
—there was a fairly high sea running that 
morning—and scrambled in, getting drenched 
to the skin in so doing. George, I remember, 
lost one of his boots in the process. 

I leave it to you to imagine what we all 
looked like when we were hauled up on to 
the deck of the steamer. I remember the 
Passengers crowding round and gazing at 
us as if we were creatures from another 
world. 

When I told a lady that I liked being 
on the island she nearly fainted! I am 
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afraid I was not strictly truthful in this 
instance, but for some reason or other we 
had agreed to say nothing about the 
eruption. Probably I was too young to 
realize our danger. 

The only one who showed any signs of 
nerves was Hawker. He, poor chap, was 
terribly upset ; I think his sense of respon- 
sibility and his anxiety for us youngsters 
weighed upon his mind. That he was not 
afraid on his own account the following 
incident will show. 

When we came alongside the steamer 
the Captain handed Hawker a telegram. It 
was from my father (who, of course, was 
quite unaware that the volcano was in 
eruption) instructing him to send us all 
home ; Hawker himself and the two men, 
however, were to remain on the island until 
father was able to fetch them himself. 
Hawker and his men accordingly returned 
to the island, and were taken off about a 
fortnight later. But poor Hawker was a 
nervous wreck when he left, and for years 
afterwards was under the doctor's care. 

Although he lived to be sixty, I think 
he never really recovered 
from his experiences on 
White Island. I myself 
have been many years 
away from New Zealand 
and have lost touch with 
what has occurred there 
since, but I have heard 
that several attempts have 
been made by different 
parties to work the sul- 
phur deposits there, but 
all have ended in failure 
owing to volcanic activity. 

In any case, I believe 
that the island is now 
left to the tender care of 
the mutton-birds and 
gannets— unless the de- 
scendants of “ Black- 
smith” and “ Kitty 
Doctor” still roam its 
rugged heights in search 
of prey. For alas! in 
the hurry-scurry of the 
final exodus, the two cats 
were overlooked and left 
behind ! 


It is interesting to 
note, in view of the fore- | 
going, that in April. 1920, 
we published an account 
of White Island by Mr. 
Geo. Bourne, who visited 
the islind on several oc- 
casions between 1910 and 
that date. © Mr. Bourne 


A distant view of the blow-holes, looking across the hot 
sulphur lake. This photograph was taken a few years ago. 


took some very. striking 
photographs, one or two of 
which are here reproduced, 


THREE MONTHS ON AN 


ISLAND INFERNO. 
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and some of his 
remarks throw 
further light on 
Mr. Wilson’s 
narrative. 

Mr. 
wrote :— 

“Prior to 
1885 White Island 
was Crown pro- 
perty. It then 
passed to private 
vansrahip and its 
rich sulphur de- 
posits were 
worked ona small 
scale, the project 
being abandoned 
in a great hurry 
within a year 
owing to the 
alarm created by 
an eruption. 

“After that 
the possibilities of 
the island re- 
mained unex- 
ploited for a 
period of thirty 
years, when, about twelve months before 
the outbreak of the Great War, a Canadian 
company with a capital of twenty thousand 
pounds acquired possession, erected works 
and_ dwellings, and commenced excavating 
operations upon a large scale, one of the first 
tasks being the drainage of the sulphur 
lake to reach the presumed rich deposits 
below. 

“At its best life on this weird island 
cannot have been very alluring, but the 
employds, averaging twelve all told, no 
doubt attracted by the high rate of pay, 
appeared quite contented with the pre- 
vailing conditions. As can be imagined, their 
existence depended upon regular supplies 
from the mainland, an arrangement existing 
between the company and a launch-owner of 
Opotiki, the nearest township opposite, to 
visit the island weekly, weather permitting. 

‘‘ Operations were hardly in smooth 
running order when the first signs of the ill- 
luck that was to wreck this second venture 
manifested themselves, and an_employ¢ lost 
his life in a retort explosion. Before twelve 
months had passed—the same period as 
before—White Island got rid of the intruders 
by means of a terrific eruption, the whole of 
the employés, together with the company’s 
expensive plant, being wiped out of exist- 
ence, presumably without a moment’s notice. 

‘* The only living object connected with 
the Jate works found on the island was a cat, 
one of five known to be with the sulphur 


Bourne 


The yellow-green sulphur lake, looking back from the blow-holes. 


workers. (Were these, perhaps, the descen- 
dants of “ Blacksmith’’ and “ Kitty 
Doctor” ?) By some miraculous chance it 


had survived the disaster, and existed pre- 
cariously during the interval. The cat was 
captured and brought back by a former 
employé of the Sulphur Company, who— 
fortunately for himself—had left the com- 
pany’s service a fortnight before the eruption. 

“Interest in the island has again been 
roused within recent months by a renewal 
of subterranean activity on even a grander 
scale, it is surmised, than that of any of its 
preceding eruptions. Reliable information 
from residents of the mainland towns 
opposite shows that plainly-visible flames 
have been a prominent feature of these out- 
bursts, and mathematical observation has 
recorded the heights of some of the steam- 
clouds that followed to be not less than 
eight thousand feet. Many terrific explosions, 
causing earth-tremors on the mainland, have 
also been heard. 

“Whether this is the forerunner of 
something more sinister is a matter for the 
scientists, but on the mainland the belicf 
is held that so long as the pent-up forces 
find relief through the open safety-valvcs 
of the blow-holes, no danger from devastating 
volcanic influences need be apprehended. 
Otherwise people may wake up some fine 
morning to find that this island inferno has 
finally blown its head off and disappeared 
beneath the waters of the ucean.” 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES of a 
TENDERFOOT in CANADA 


&Q- 


Mlustrated by W. J. GALE 


Some time ago Mr. Musson wrote for us a series entitled “ A Tenderfoot in Canada,” describing 
his experiences when he went out West as an absolute greenhorn, fresh from a London office. 
The narrative proved so popular that we now have pleasure in publishing a continuation, 
which will be found equally interesting. In this instalment the Author sets forth what 

after he lost his job as a “ hired man” and started looking for a homestead of his own. 


I 


WAS so glad to get back to George 
Jennings* after my painful experiences 
elsewhere that I believe I should have 
been content to work on his farm for 

the rest of my life—but it was not to be. 

George, like so many of his fellow- 
settlers, had just about ruined his health 
in his efforts to do several men’s work all 
the year round. Accordingly, after the 
harvest, which was a good one, he sold his 
farm and moved out to British Columbia, 
hoping that in a milder climate he might 
be able to take things a little easier. 

This left me without a job again, but 
as I had about two hundred dollars in my 
pocket I had no fear of the approaching 
winter. At this time settlers were pouring 
into Central Saskatchewan, where home- 
steads were still available. So, taking the 
advice of those who were supposed to know, 
I decided to join in the hunt for free land. 

What an urge it was, that primitive 
desire to own land! It drew us irresistibly 
out into the wilderness, though few of us 
had much idea of what we were going to 
do with the land when we got it. 

During the fall I made the long railway 
journey into the country south of Saskatoon, 
hired a livery rig, and for days drove round 
inspecting vacant land available for entry, 
as shown upon the charts with which the 
Government had provided me. 

Well, there was a lot of land—millions 
of acres of it—but the difficulty was to 


* The Author's first employer in Canada, to whom he returned 
after trying his luck with several other farmers. 


identify the particular piece you were 
looking for. It looked easy enough on the 
map, which showed the whole country 
divided into squares like a chess-board. 
Fach square (measuring a mile in length and 
breadth) constituted one section, which 
was further subdivided into four quarter- 
sections of a hundred and sixty acres each, 
one of which comprised the regulation 
homestead. 

This might be all very well if they 
would leave it that way; but the land- 
secker had to remember that in every town- 
ship all the alternate squares belonged to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ; the ‘‘ King’s 
Bishop's Fourth’ was reserved as_ school 
lands ; while the ‘‘ Queen’s Knight’s Third ” 
belonged to the Hudson Bay Company. 

Even on the map it was a little tricky, 
but when you got out on the bald prairie 
and started wandering over those vacant 
square miles, the thing soon got to be hope- 
less. At the corner of every section the 
original surveyors were alleged to have 
driven an iron stake with the number of 
the section stamped on it—but I never came 
across any of ’em! I believe the Indians 
had pulled them up and used them for 
spearing buffaloes long before I came upon 
the scene. 

I started out from town in a buggy, 
with a quiet old horse and, consulting my 
map, arrived at what I believed was the 


“ King’s Rook’s Square ”’—a nice flat piece 
of land which had already been taken up. 


Avoiding the “ King’s Knight's Square,” 
which I remembered belonged to the C.P. 
as also did ‘‘ King’s Rook’s Secon 
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“*Go back and look at it!’ 


angled over on to what I reckoned was 
“ King’s Knight's Second,” which was 
marked on my map with a cross, showing 
that it was available for homestead entry. 

I didn’t think much of this square, for 
there was a lot of scrub on it, besides two 
or three large sloughs (swamps) which would 
make farming operations unsatisfactory. 
I therefore drove on, hoping to find a better 
location. It was not long, however, before 
I lost my bearings completely. 


HUNTING A HOMESTEAD. 


After I had forced my way through 
clumps of trees and circled round numerous 
sloughs I didn’t know which was north, 
south, east, or west. I saw lots of land— 
some good, some bad, and some indifferent— 
but whether it was available for home- 
steading, or belonged to the various big 
companies, I had no way of discovering. 

A week of monkeying round in this 
fashion made me thoroughly disgusted, 
and as my money was now running short 
I decided to return to the city and file on 


11r 


I almost shouted. ‘Nothing doing!’” 


the best homestead they had, trusting to 
luck to be able to find it afterwards. 

Snow was flying when I got back to 
the city and sought out the office of the 
Dominion Land Agent. [ might easily 
have identified it by the queue lined up out- 
side the door—dozens of men, all fired by 
the land-hunger, awaiting their turn to 
make their wager with the Government. 

At last, after hours of waiting, I 
approached the desk of the harassed official. 
To do him justice he was remarkably civil 
and considerate. 

““T want to file on this homestead,’’ I 
announced, showing him my map and 
pointing to the cross marked upon the 
“ King’s Bishop’s ” fourth square. 

He referred to his papers. 

“Sorry,” he said, as he returned my 
map. ‘‘ That entry was filed last week.” 

“Well, then, this one,” I suggested, 
indicating my second choice. 

To my disgust Number Two had also 
been taken. 

“‘ Well, what homestead have you got ? ” 
I asked in desperation. It was maddening 
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to think that while I was wandering aim- 
lessly about the prairie other people had 
been grabbing all the best land. 

The agent carefully consulted his lists. 
All the land on my chart, it appeared, had 
been filed on except one little homestead, 
all by itself, marked with a cross up on 


the “‘ Queen’s Rook’s ” cight. 
“Tl take it!’ I sail bravely, feeling 
rather attracted toward the lonely little 


plot. 

Thereupon the official referred to his 
map once more. 

“ Have you seen this land ?”’ he asked, 
with rather a pitying smile. 
|“ No!” I replied. “I didn’t get that 

“Then I should advise you to go back 
and have a look at it before you make entry,” 
he told me. 

“Go back and look at it!” I almost 
shouted, thinking of the long railway journey 
and my adventures in the wilderness. 
“Nothing doing! Before I can get back 
again this crowd will have grabbed all the 


far. 


land in Western Canada! _ Besides, I 
haven't got enough money to make the 
trip.” 

“Very well,” answered the agent. 


“Tm here to take your entry—but my 
map shows a creek on the land, and it may 
be pretty rough.” 

Having got thus far, however, I was in 
no mood to turn back; and so, in spite of 
the Government man’s advice, I paid down 
my ten dollars and came out of his office 
bearing the precious paper which made me 
a land-owner—provided that I could per- 
form the necessary homestead duties, viz., 
“‘ break ” thirty acres, twenty of which must 
be cropped; erect suitable buildings, and 
live six months out of each of the ensuing 
three years actually upon the land in 
question, 

With a joyful heart I slipped the 
document into my _ breast-pocket, and 
squared my shoulders as became one who 
had assumed a new status in the affairs 
of men. 

The next question was how to live until 
I could become the regular occupant of this 
land, which my papers declared I must do 
within six months from date of entry. I 
decided to leave the city and look for a 
billet on a farm near my homestead, so as 
to be able to get to it easily in the spring. 

On the train I fell in with a young 
Englishman, whose appearance in some way 
attracted me. We got into conversation, 
and he told me that his name was Walter 
H , and that he had a homestead not 
a great distance from my own. 

“‘T’ve got a shack built on it already,” 
he informed me, ‘‘ and I’m going to put in 
six months’ residence this winter.” 

When I mentioned my own indefinite 
plans he made me a surprising proposition. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


“You'll never get a winter job in that 
country,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t blame you 
for leaving the city. I tell you what! I’m 
going to be pretty lonely out at my place. 
You come and live with me! You can pay 
for half the grub if you want to. It won't 
cost more than about five dollars a month, 
and we'll simply put in the time until 
spring.” 

I was so delighted at meeting an English 
lad with whom I had something in common, 
after my long sojourn among pcople whose 
ways were utterly strange to me, that I 
decided to accept H ’s offer and throw 
in my lot with him. 

By so doing I entered upon a new phase 
of my experience— batching.” 

We got off the train, and spent the 
morning purchasing food and_ supplies. 
The quantities astonished me, though the 
prices were reasonable enough. 

We bought a front quarter of beef— 
about a hundred and fifty pounds—at five 
cents per pound, frozen as hard as a rock. 
That settled the meat question for the whole 
winter. We also loaded up a hundred-pound 
sack of flour; fifty pounds of sugar; 
twenty-five pounds of rolled oats; and a 
plentiful supply of other groceries. My share 
of the cost used up practically the whole 
of my savings, but my new friend assured 
me that we should not need to spend any 
more money until the spring, when I could 
easily get a job on a farm. 

We loaded all the stuff on to a sleigh, 
and with Walter’s team, which he had left 
in the livery barn, we started out for his 
homestead. The first sight of it did not 
impress me very favourably, though it was 
just the same as hundreds of others through- 
out the West, where many of our richest 
farmers have made their start. 

H. had filed on a fairly level 
quarter-section, a narrow strip of which he 
had managed to ‘ break’? the summer 
before. The land was tolerably free from 
sloughs and scrub, and there were not more 
stones on it than the average. At one corner 
he had built a little pill-box of a shack out 
of lumber, and near it a sod stable roofed 
with straw—not thatched, but just piled 
up in an ugly heap. 

Close to the stable, protruding from the 
snow, were a couple of mounds of slough 
grass, looking something like glorified musk- 
Tat houses, which H. proudly referred 
to as “‘haystacks.” The whole lay-out 
was encircled by a “fire guard ’’—half-a- 
dozen ploughed furrows which formed a 
wery necessary protection against prairie 

res. 

The inside of the shack was a revelation 
to me. I had been in several prairie homes, 
and had not thought much of them, but 
this bachelor’s abode was the absolute 
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limit. The worst house I had seen hitherto 
was the acme of neatness and order compared 
to our present ménage. 

Walter H—— had no system of house- 
keeping at all. For a man brought up in 
surroundings of some culture he had let 


himself get into a condition of shiftlessness ° 


which was almost unbelievable. His educa- 
tion, as a matter of fact, was by way of a 
drawback, for the habit of reading had 
gained so strong a hold on him that it had 
become almost as great a curse as whisky. It 
was not long before I was fully aware of 
his failing. 

We unhitched the sleigh in front of 
the shack, put the horses in the ‘‘ barn,” 
fed them, and then began to unioad our 
supplies and carry them into the house. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME!” 


The place was indescribably filthy. 
Within its twelve by fourteen foot space were 
packed a cook-stove, wood-box, table, bed, a 
trunk containing the owner’s wardrobe, and 
a couple of chairs. Over it all was littered a 
confused mass of books, papers, and maga- 
zines, some of them caked with dust. 

In the centre of the floor was a cellar- 
flap leading to a noisome hole beneath ; 
and I discovered that my host was occasion- 
ally in the habit of clearing this centre 
portion of the floor, disposing of the rubbish 
by the simple expedient of sweeping it 
under the bed. With the addition of my 
small trunk and our purchases from town, 
the place became so full that you positively 
could not swing a cat round. 


The stores having been stowed away, | 


Walter turned to me briskly. 

“You find some sticks and light the 
fire,’ he commanded; ‘‘I'll get some 
supper going.” 

The less said about that first meal the 
better: I went across to the wood-pile for 
an armful of ‘ kindling”? and soon had 
a blaze going in the stove. 

As soon as the fire burnt up the stove- 
pipe in the centre of the ceiling began to 
dnp, and the moisture, freezing on the cold 
floor as it fell, gradually reared a black, 
icy stalagmite. 

Trifles like this bothered my com- 
panion not one whit ; he had already pulled 
his chair up to the stove, away from the 
drip, and forthwith became absorbed in 
a book. 

The supper consisted of fried ‘ flap- 
jacks’ and bacon, prepared by Walter 
between chapters. I found that in order to 
get a clean plate you had to wash one from 
an assortment of dirty dishes that he kept 
under the table. The same principle applied 
to the knives and forks. H. told me that 
in the summertime, when he was busy, he 
used both sides of the plate, as by this 
means his supply of crockery would last 
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a week! Sometimes, on a Sunday, he would 
wash up the whole collection. 

When we went to bed (which had to be 
made before we could get into it), I pondered 
over these novel conditions and resolved to 
put a little system into things. 

On the whole, however, my stay with 
Walter H. was not unpleasant, though, 
to be sure, he ‘‘ worked me for a sucker.” 
While I was there he hardly did a stroke 
of work; he just sat round and read his 
books and magazines. As winter drew on 
the shack got terribly cold. 

In the morning we would lie in bed 
gazing at the unfinished ceiling, in which 
every nail-point that penetrated the roof 
glistened white with frost. Then, with a 
mighty effort, I would roll out of the 
blankets, hop bare-footed across the floor, 
light the stove, stuff in all the dry wood 
it would hold, and jump back into bed again, 
almost perished with the cold. The stove 
would roar away merrily, sometimes having 
to be replenished two or three times before 
the place was warm enough for us to get up. 

Then Walter would send me out to feed 
the horses and clean the stable while he was 
supposed to be getting breakfast ; but fre- 
quently I would return to find him in bed, 
reading a book, with the fire out and no 
breakfast under way. However, it was no 
very great hardship for me, though I cer- 
tainly constituted a pretty cheap “ hired 
man.” But, spite of his failings, Walter was 
good-natured and friendly, and the time 
passed pleasantly, for there was ample 
leisure for both of us. 


WELL-SINKING. 


Toward spring H decided that 
we ought to dig a well, and he started me 
in with a pickaxe and shovel to picks my 
way through the first eight feet of frozen 
earth. It was terribly hard work, for there 
was no “give” in the frost-bound soil, 
and the pick-handle jarred my arms cruelly. 
At every stroke chips of frozen earth flew 
up, getting into my mouth and eyes. 

I grumbled a bit to myself about that 
job, seeing that I was paying for my board, 
but I stuck it out in silence, and after I 
had got down the first ten feet the digging 
became quite easy. Moreover, Walter had 
to leave his beloved books and come and 
haul the earth up in a bucket. 

This was a cold, miserable job in the 
frosty weather, the fellow on top being far 
more uncomfortable than the man digging 
in the bottom of the hole, who was at least 
somewhat ‘sheltered. Walter soon got sick 
of it and went back to his reading; and 
after that I was able to leave the well and 
get on with the cooking and the “‘ chores.”” 

Occasionally, when fuel ran low, we 
would go out for wood—an_ eight-mile 
trip in the biting cold. Under the training 
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of my earlier employers I had become a 
pretty fair axe-man, but compared with 
them Walter was a hopeless teamster, and 
we were lucky if we got home without an 
upset, a thing very easy to accomplish with 
a narrow-gauge sleigh on a side-hill, When 
this happened, the whole load had to be 
dragged off, the sleigh righte.l, and our wood 
piled on again, delaying us for an hour or 
so and making an unnecessary amount of 
extra labour. 

One incident stands out very clearly in 
my memory. Walter did not get on well with 
his neighbours, being always ready to play 
shabby little tricks on them whenever he 
got a chance. 

The nearest neighbour to the north 
was another bachelor named Percy Dixon, 
who possessed a pair of oxen, which, on 
fine days, he let out on the prairie to pick up 
what feed they could where the snow had 
drifted lightly. 

These oxen were in the habit of coming 
straight over to Walter’s place and browsing 
on his “‘ haystacks,” which were so low that 
the animals could walk right over the top of 
them. Every time we went away from home 
we would return to find these confounded 
oxen calmly lying on the top of Walter’s 
stacks contentedly chewing the cud. 

This was really rather annoying for 
my chum, for the huge beasts spoilt far more 
than they ate. He spoke to Dixon about 
it several times, after chasing them home ; 
but although Dixon expressed his regret 
he continued to let the oxen run at large. 

At last H got desperate. 

“T’ll teach him to send his confounded 
oxen over here!”’ he shouted one morning, 
when he discovered the beasts munching 
away at his hay, and, seizing a black-snake 
whip, he jumped on his pony and, lashing 
the poor brutes unmercifully, drove them 
over the hill in a southerly direction, away 
from their owner’s farm. Meanwhile I went 
to work on the wood-pile. 

Just as the sound of the chase died 
away in the distance, Dixon appeared 
plodding along on foot, looking for his team. 

‘““Have you seen anything of my 
oxen ?”’ he demanded as he approached. 

“Yes,” I replied, “they were over 
here.” 

“Well, where are they now?” he 
questioned, apparently in none too good a 
humour after his long tramp. 

“‘Walter’s just driven them away,” 
I replied, civilly enough ; I had no personal 
grudge against the man. 

“The Hades he has!” — exclaimed 
Dixon, startled. ‘‘ Which way did he go?” 

I pointed over the hill, Further explana- 
tion was rendered unnecessary by the sound 
of Walter’s returning hoof-beats. Seeing 
Dixon talking to me, he galloped up in a 
fine rage. I could see at once that there 
was trouble brewing. 
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“Where are my oxen?’ demanded 
Dixon. 

_ “T’ve driven the brutes about two 

miles south of here, and if they come back 


again I'll shoot ’em!” cried Walter, 
savagely. 
“Oh, no, you won’t!" returned 


Dixon angrily, thinking of the long walk 
he was going to have after his charges. 
“You get down off that horse and I'll 
show you what I think of you, you young 
puppy!” 


WALTER GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


Walter—foolishly, as I thought—sprang 
off the horse, and Dixon promptly gave him 
a vicious smack across the face. Thereupon 
Walter doubled his fists, and the two of them 
sailed into one another. It was a pretty little 
fight while it lasted, though, to be sure, 
it was rather one-sided. 

Walter was short and stocky, but soft 
from his long winter’s idleness, while 
Dixon was one of those tall, rangy fellows 
with an enormous reach, tough and wiry as 
a steel spring. He was, moreover, something 
of a ‘‘ scrapper.” 

He put in a few preliminary punches 
that must have made Walter's head buzz, 
and then got to work in grim earnest. 
H. staggered about, trying to guard his 
face, but—bang! whack !—Dixon’s left 
and right crashed to his nose and jaw, send- 
ing him flat on his back in a snowdrift. 

H- scrambled to his feet and rushed 
at his adversary head down, striking out 
blindly. 

But Dixon was ready for him. He 
slammed in a left swing to the ribs, bringing 
a grunt from his opponent, and followed it 
with a terrific right full on the solar plexus. 

That finished it. Walter subsided in 
the snow, ga:pin+ like a freshly-caught fish. 

Throughout the battle 1 preservéd an 
attitude of strict neutrality; it was no 
quarrel of mine. 

Dixon made no attempt to molest his 
fallen foe. 

“There!” he exclaimed, looking 
calmly down at him. “ Serve the beggar 
right !’? Then he turned to me. ‘‘ Shovesome 
snow down the back of his neck and he'll 
soon be all right,” he added. 

I hastened to comply, and Walter so 
far responded to this gentle remedy as to 
start cursing me. 

Then the funniest thing of all happened. 
A muffled bellow attracted our attention 
toward the haystacks. The wretched oxen, 
the cause of all the trouble, finding them- 
selves no longer pursued, had returned 
leisurely along their tracks and were once 
more munching away at the forbidden hay ! 

That was, indeed, the last straw! 
Walter struggled to get to his feet, his face 
hideous with passion, 
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“Those infernal oxen!” he gasped, 
clawing at the snow. “ Let me get at em!” 
Dixon, his good humour quite restored, 
grinned sideways at me, walked over to 
the stacks, and started the trespassers off 
in a homeward — direction ; while I, 
reflecting on the absurdity of the situation, 
assisted my battered host into the house. 

Walter was considerably subdued for 
some time afterwards, but we agreed to 
explain the condition of his swollen fe. atures 
by saying he had fallen from his horse. 

So the weeks went by, and, save for 
infrequent breaks, one day was very much 
like another, 

I learned to cook fairly decently, and 
once I got the hang of things I kept the 
shack a little tidier than before. 

Very occasionally we went out visiting 
in the evenings, getting our best clothes 
out of our trunks and wearing them to a 
dance at some far-away, isolated school- 
house—weird social functions attended by 
all the neighbours for miles round. There 
were people of all nationalities, with their 
womenfolk—Swedes, Germans and Russians, 
with a sprinkling of English, Scotch, and 
Canadians, The small building w: flingly 
hot and filled to overtlowing with sweating 
humanity. 

I felt about as much at ease at these 
gatherings as a fish out of water. I was too 
shy to dance with the girls, and the con- 
versation of the men bored me to tears. I 
had a long road to travel before I got in 
harmony with the people of the country. 

Usually, the dancing continued _ till 
morning, so that the people could go home 
in daylight, nobody caring to start out over 
the uncertain prairie trails in the dark. 

At last spring came along in real earnest. 
So, figuring that I might be working some- 
where for wages instead of toiling for 
nothing at all, and being anxious to get 
a little nearer to that mysterious home- 
stead of mine that I hadn’t even seen, I 
told Walter it was my intention to make a 
move. 

He was genuinely sorry to lose me, and 
after making me promise to come and help 
him harvest the crop which he proposed to 
sow on his ‘ breaking,’’ he drove me into 
town and bade me farewell. 

The nearest town to my homestead 
being about two stations up the line. I 
boarded a train and got off at that point. 
Here I stayed the night, and after break- 
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fast IT walked up and down the side-walks 
looking for a job. 

By this time [ had broadened out con- 
siderably and almost attained the full 
strength of manhood. I had had plenty of 
experience of farm work with my former 


“ Doss and figured that I could hold 
down any job that came along. But 


apparently T had by no means got rid of 
all my greenn for most of the farmers I 
met regarded me with a smile. 

“Can you drive horses?’ they would 
ask, doubtfully. ‘I want an experienced 
man.” 

My experience, so far, having been 
confined to oxen, I could not answer this 
question very convincingly; so that it 
is not to be wondered at that these cautious 
fellows did not jump at my proffered services. 

At last I heard that a man named 
Simon X. , who had a big farm about 
eight miles south-east, wanted a man to do 

“chores ”’ and help round the place. 

“ He’s rather a hard nut to get on with,” 
said my informant ; ‘‘ but if you are willing 
you'll learn a lot out there.” 

Well, [ had always had to work, willing 
or not, so I decided that as my homestead 
lav in the same direction it would be good 
policy to go out and see this man and find 
out whether I could get a job with him, As 
I had no other means of transport except 
my legs I decided to walk there—an 
unheard-of proceeding in a land where a 
man will hitch a horse up in a buggy to 
travel a quarter of a mile. 

I went back to the hotel and asked for 
my bill, knowing that my funds were 
dwindling. To my dismay, when I had 
settled the account, I found that I had only 
twenty-five cents left in the world, and no 
real friends nearer than England. Evidently 
it was high time for me to be doing some- 
thing. It’s a funny feeling to get down to 
your last shilling and not know where the 
next one is coming from. 

I debated as to how T should spend it. 
Ah, well! IT had a long walk ahead of me, 
so I might as well start with a full stomach. 
You could buy a meal for a “ quarter ’’ in 
those days, so I went into the hotel dining- 
room and had one of the best dinners I have 
ever enjoyed in my life. 

Then, with completely empty pockets, 
but with a light heart, I struck out of town, 
convinced that the world was my oyster 
and that all I had to do was to open it. 


(To be contin.) 
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TRAPPING WILD ANIMALS 


>_IN NORTHERN SIAM « 
Llarola I. Wilkins 


Film lovers who remember “Chang” will be interested in this absorbing article, describing 

the ingenious methods by which the jungle folk of Northern Siam trap the fierce wild beasts 

that roam that primeval wilderness. Elephant, tiger, and rhino—there is a different plan of 
campaign for each; and the victory does not always rest with the hunter. 


MONTH’S journey from the nearest 
civilized village, and nearly two 
months from the railhead in 
Northern Siam—‘‘ land of the fire 

and the white elephant ’’—lies a vast region 
of dense jungle, peopled by fierce tigers, 
fiercer leopards, wild elephants, and great 
pythons. On the edge of this virgin wilder- 
ness a few scattered tribes of Laos and Shans 
have hacked clearings from which they 
obtain a precarious living by tilling and 
harvesting rice or paddy. 

For a time all goes fairly well with these 
primitive cultivators. The rice is sown, the 
crops are gathered—and then the jungle hits 
back at the pigmy invaders of its fastnesses. 
One night a herd of wild elephants, trumpet- 
ing in fury, hurls itself against the village. The 
piles that support the huts are rammed by 
mighty heads; flying brown-skinned men 
and women are caught up by the animals’ 
trunks and catapulted into the air, and the 
whole flimsy collection of thatched houses 
collapses. When the elephants have passed 
on, the job of rebuilding the village and 
wresting a living from the jungle has to be 
started all over again. 

These remote solitudes of Northern Siam 
are a veritable Paradise for the wild animal 

and the big-game hunter. “Yet, 
except for the very occasional visit of a 
forest warden of the King of Siam, this vast 
region of bush and jungle remains practically 
a sealed book. Few British animal trappers 
have ever reached it, so inaccessible is the 
country and so averse are the natives to 
accepting engagements as bearers and 
trackers. 

Spite of the scarcity of white hunters, 
however, the world’s cleverest trappers and 
snarers are to be found in this remote corner 
of Asia, where a race of wild hillmen and 
jungle-farers pit their keen wits against 
cruel and cunning creatures, and contrive 
pitfalls, nooses, cages, and springes of 
remarkable ingenuity. Their ways of 
tracking down wild animals are unique, and 

Vou. ixt.—9. 


show the influence of the Buddhist faith, 
which forbids the shedding of blood. 

Three men will start out into the jungle 
from a stockaded village built on piles in a 
clearing. They live as the jungle allows, and 
do as its wild things do. All round is a green 
wall of trees bound together with masses of 
creepers and vines. Cutting the bush foot 
by foot with native knives, the hunters 
manage to force a way through the maze 
of ground-vines, grasses, and rattans. Over- 
head, light breezes are blowing and a blazing 
sun flames down, but here, in the gloom of 
the trees, the men move in a damp, stifling 
heat which speedily drenches one with 
perspiration. 

These natives are experts in jungle- 
craft, and can correctly interpret all the 
mysterious sounds of birds, animals, and 
insects that reach their ears through the 
tangled vegetation. It is well for them that 
they can; a mistake might easily cost them 
their lives. 

The object of the expedition is to track 
down a herd of wild elephants without being 
seen or heard, and to select their victim. 
They first cut rattan vines from the trees 
and make cables. Then the pursuit of the 
herd begins. Not a sound is made, not a dry 
stick trodden on; and no fire is lit to boil 
their rice. It is tiresome, hungry work, 
conducted both by night and day. At last 
a chance offers. A fine young tusker- 
elephant is seen snoozing in the hot noontide 
heat in a bamboo brake, well awc.y from the 
rest of the herd, with one foot off the ground. 

Silently and quickly the three hunters 
close in on him, and in an instant a noose is 
cast deftly over the lifted foot. The elephant 
stands quict till the coil of the rattan clatters 
on the ground; then he begins a mad rush 
to break away. But wherever he goes the 
three men follow, and the fathoms of cable 
drag heavily among the tree-stumps. Each 
time the young tusker stops, his pursuers 
take a turn of the rope round the nearest tree. 
The constant running, towing, and stumbling 
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wear the elephant out, and by nightfall he 
is dead-beat. 

Every known dodge is now resorted to 
in order to get another foot into a noose, 
and as he plunges right and left and the 
cables are brought up against a tree, a 
lashing is put on to shorten the slack and 


give him less play. Before long. the second ~ 


noose is in place, and the tusker finds himself 
securely moored to a big tree-trunk. No 
fire is lit—that would frighten him—and 
daily five hundredweights of dainty bamboo 
shoots and other elephant luxuries are put 
before him, until finally he gets used to the 
sight of men who speak kindly to him and 
feed him well. : 

The trappers’ object at this time is to 
keep their prisoner from moping, and the 
sores caused by the chafing of the rattan 
from getting foul. This accomplished, little 
by little the patient natives break the 
elephant in to use. 

In the Siamese jungles it is the female 
elephants that lead the wild herds, as they 
are more alert to scent danger. When the 
peril comes, however, the males take com- 
mand, breaking a path through the dense 
bush, with the females and youngsters 
following in the rear. 

The elephant never travels round 
obstacles ; he either goes straight through or 
pushes them on one side. He is a wary and 
sure-footed beast, and will not step on 
anything that looks doubtful until he has 
tested it with one foot. Hence it is no easy 
matter to construct a pitfall which will not 
“put him wise” beforehand. The wild 
herds sleep during 
the day and feed at 
night —on_ grasses, 
bamboo shoots, 
bark, and coconuts. 

The trappers 
use females to 
decoy the wild 
“rogues” into 
traps, but only the 
male tuskers are 
employed for haul- 
ing logs in the teak 
forests of Northern 
Siam; the females 
are allowed to run 
free to breed. 

Some of the 
wild animals caught 
in the up-country 
jungles of Siam are 
traded to Malay 
dealers, and incourt- 
yards at Singapore 
one may see these 
hard-cheating trick- 
sters sitting round 
with shaven heads, 
their chins and lips 
stained crimson with 
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betel-nut, surrounded by wild beasts in 
cages. Now and again, however, an Ameri- 
can or British trapper, acting on .behalf of 
some Zo», penetrates into the jungles of 
North Siam. 

Word of the white man’s arrival soon 
gets round among the Shans of the jungle 
villages, and trackers are lured by offers of 
xood pay to lead the British hunter on tlhe 
spoor of the wild elephant or leopard. 
Risk of death from cholera or malaria must 
be cheerfully faced in the dense bush, where 
horriblestinging insectsand loathsome leech s 
lie in wait for the rash intruder. Heavy toll 
is taken of the natives, and the white man 
will inevitably pay with bis health, if net 
with his life. 

At the order of the headman, fifty 
tattooed Shans step down irom their bamboo 
houses, thatched with leaves of the atap 

alm and raised on piles to protect the 
inhabitants from the fierce man-killing 
animals that prowl around by night. 


IN QUEST OF A HERD. 


The job of these fifty selected men is 
to find and surround a herd of wild elephants 
and keep them moving in a circle while the 
trapper superintends the building of a 
keddah, or elephant stockade. Trees about 
twenty-five feet long are cut down and 
dragged through the bush to the site 
selected. Here they are planted five fect 
deep in the earth and braced with smaller 
trees, so as to withstand the enormous 
pressure of elephants trying to break out 
of the keddah. 


Wild elephants in the jungle. Note the 
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The stockade is circular in shape, about 
seventy-five feet across, and has two wings 
a hundred feet long converging on the 
entrance. After the posts have been planted 
and well braced they are bound with tough 
rattan vines and thatched with thick 
leaves of palms. 

The utmost care is taken not to disturb 
the jungle through which the elephants 
are driven, since they can see in the dark 
and are easily stampeded. The runway 
leading to the mouth of the trap is not 
touched and the wings are cleverly camou- 
flaged, so that they cannot be seen against 
the wall of green. 

When the trap is ready a religious 
ceremony takes place; a Siamese priest 
invokes the blessing of the jungle-god on 
the drive. A white cock is found and tied 
in the centre of the trap. The priest picks 
out a hundred men, stations them near the 
entrance with fruit and flowers, and with 
two companions goes out into the bush. 

Presently shouting is heard and priest 
and men, chanting and waving knives, rush 
into the trap, seize the hapless cock, and 
cut off its head. The natives join in a chorus 
of yells while the priest runs round the 
trap, sprinkling it with blood, and finally 
crow out through a gap in the stockade 
Wi le 

Presently word is brought that the 
herd is near, and thereupon the drive 
begins. Men are stationed in the tree-tops 
at every five hundred yards to guide the 
animals, and then tom-toms are banged 
and a pandemonium of screams and yells 


Photo by courtesy from the film“ Chang.” 
sleeping animals to the left. 
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breaks out. Fighting their way through 
the dense jungle, beaters follow in the rear 
of the frightened herd. No light is shown 
and care is taken to steer clear of the baby 
elephants, who scurry hither and thither 
to find out what all the noise is about. If 
_ these little ‘‘changs” catch sight of a 
man they give the danger-signal and - 
promptly stampede the herd. 

Now the e’ephants are heard crashing 
through the great trees. The stalkers follow 
in rear, moving with the greatest circum- 
spection. If an elephant glimpses the 
hunter he will charge without hesitation, 
and trample him to death. The man's 
one chance of safety, should there be no 
tree handy to shin up, is to plant an ex- 
plosive bullet in the frontal cavity at 
the top of the trunk—by no means an 
easy business in the deceptive half-light 
of the forest. 

It may take as much as three nights 
of hard work to drive the elephants to the 
trap, but at last, if all goes well, the great 
beasts jam in the runway and, in their 
struggles to make a way, force those ahead 
into the enclosure. 

There follows a veritable pandemonium 
of bellowings and trumpetings, and the 
massive timbers of the keddah tremble as 
the enraged elephants hurl themselves 
against them. When the last elephant is 
inside, men cut the ropes holding the gates, 
which crash down into place. The bars 
are then run through the sockets, and the 
herd is in the trap. 

Holes are now cut in the rattan webbing 
of the stockade and the baby ‘‘ changs” 
enticed out with tempting morsels of food. 
These little fellows show themselves very 
playful. They are usually about three feet 
high, weigh some two hundred pounds, 
and add an inch to their stature every 
month. They are fed by dipping their 
trunks into pails of warm milk and then 
inserting the ends of the trunks in their 
mouths, doubled up. 

Now begins the tough Pia of breaking- 
in the wild elephants. Stocks have to 
be built where the animals can be held 
until used to the sight and smell of man, 
for one wild elephant can create enormous 
havoc should the men lose control even 
for a moment. Then two rows of heavy 
stakes are driven into the ground about 
four feet apart, leading from the stocks to 
the ‘‘ trap.” This is a small enclosure four 
feet high by fifteen feet long. Finally the 
piles of the keddah are removed from the 
entrance to the passage-way and bars 
substituted. 

To make the elephants more docile 
they are given little food till the breaking-in 
process begins. The young ‘‘changs” 
need no breaking-in once they have been 
lured from the keddah with food; they 

+ roam around, playing about and watching 
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the fun. Old tuskers are shot for the sake 
of tncir ivory, since they would not pay for 
the trouble of transporting them to the 
nearest port. 

When all is in readiness’ a bundle of 
young bamboo shoots is placed in the trap 
enclosure and the bars let down. The 
nearest elephant sees the food, snitfs, flaps 
his ears, and walks in to eat. So eagerly 
does he feed that he fails to notice the men 
fastening rattan knee-_and_ foot-hobbles 
on him and drawing them out through the 
bars. Ad the same time his trunk is secured. 
The bars of the trap are next removed, and 
the foot-ropes loosened. Out walks the 
elephant, to be drawn forward, step by 
step, to the stocks. 

If he tries to bolt, he falls over; and 
it must be remembered in this connection 
that he is still vicious and full of wickedness. 


TAMED! 


The stocks are covered sta..s, and 
each elephant is confined apart from the 
rest, being tied up so that he can neither 
lie down nor move: All he can do is to wave 
his trunk. For a fortnight or so he is under- 
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fed, but petted and treated kindly until 
he gets used to the sight of men. 

Then, one day, he is once more hobbled 
and, with a keeper sitting on his head and 
men leading him with tough ropes, while 
eight others with rattan whips follow, the 
elephant walks out. The men in the rear 
beat him with the whips until he bellows 
with pain. Thereupon the whipping at 
once stops, for the bellow is a sign that the 
animal is mastered. After this he is fed and 
made much of; his ordeal is over. If, on 
the other hand, despite the flogging, the 
animal stubbornly refuses to bellow, he 
is shot, for his refusal to submit shows 
the trapper that time spent on attempts to 
tame him would be wasted. 

Some of the wild tribes have methods 
of trapping and hunting that are all their 


own. The dwarf jungle folk known as 
Semangs, for instance, hide in the fork 


of a tree and shoot poisoned arrows into 
the elephant’s foot as he passes by all 
unsuspecting. The wily Karien lurks behind 
a bush and hamstrings the tusker as he 
sleeps; and the Kamuk risks his life by 
shooting at wild animals with an Old Tower 
musket that is likely to burst at any moment. 


Photo by courtesy from the film “ Chang.” 


This striking picture, taken from the top of the keddah, shows a herd of wild 
elephants crowding down the runway into the trap. 
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The Kamuks, 
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by the way, have 
a most ingenious 
method of snar- 
ing the kratai, 
or hare. These 
animals live in 
the jungle scrub 
surrounding the 
villages. The 
hunters make low 
hedges of great 
length converging 
by devious ways 
on a small en- 
closure. Armed 
with sticks, the 
young men of the 
community beat 
the jungle from a 
distance toward 
the maze, and the 
hares, having been 
driven into the 
runway, course 
along beside the 
hedges until the 
small enclosure is 
reached. Then, 
with wild shouts 
two or three men 
leap out of am- 
bush, harry the 
terrified animals, 
from behind, and 
drive them into 
the central trap, 
where they are 
killed with sticks. 

Trappers are 
always on the 
look-out for the 
unexpected. Most 
dangerous of all 
the jungle’s in- 
habitants is the 
black or spotted 
leopard, which lies quietly along the limb 
of a tree waiting to spring without warning 
on anything passing bencath. The lordly 
tiger will slink away when disturbed in the 
daytime, but the leopard stands his ground 
and can do more damage in one minute, 
in the way of biting and scratching, than a 
tiger in treble the time. 


HOW LEOPARDS ARE CAUGHT. 


To trap the leopard—or the tiger, for 
that matter—the Shan seeks for a parti- 
cular jungle tree. When he finds it he makes 
a cut in its trunk and holds a gourd under- 
neath to collect the thick, glutinous sap 
that exudes. 

This gum is spread in the runways of 
the animals, the trap being carefully hidden 
with leaves. Along comes the leopard, 


The white hunter and his Shan beaters on top of the keddah. 


he film * Charng 


and puts his foot in the sticky stuff. 
Annoyed, he tries to bite the gum off his 

aws, and gets some of the stuff on his fate. 

his infuriates him, and he rolls over in a 
rage, with the result that the gum gets 
into his eyes. Before long he is so completely 
covered with a sticky mass of gum and leaves 
that he cannot see to fight, and with not 
too much trouble he is captured and caged, 
spending weeks thereafter trying to lick the 
gum from his fur. 

Birds and monkeys are caught by 
smearing the same gum on trees, with the 
result that the unfortunate little victims 
stay there till the natives come to remove 
them. A cute way of capturing small 
monkeys is to place a sweetened piece of 
cloth in a bottle which is covered with a 
green rattan and tied to a tree. 

Along comes Mr. Monkey and puts 
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Photo by courtesy from the film “ Chang.” 


A Lao leopard trap. When the animal touches the string across the bottom he releases a 
counterweight and causes the spiked trap to fall upon him. 


his hand into the narrow mouth of the bottle 
to grab the sweet rag. He cannot get his 
hand out because it is doubled up, holding 
the rag, and he hasn’t enough sense to open 
his paw and let the rag go. When the trapper 
arrives he presses a nerve in the monkey’s 
elbow and thus forces him to release his 
rip. 
. P nish are taken by drugging a stream 
with lime and the sap of a certain tree, 
villages downstream being warned before- 
hand not to drink the water. The white 
liquid spreads in a film over the surface, 
making the fish drunk. They rise to the 
top and are gathered in prodigious quantities. 
. The biggest “tough” in the jungle 
is undoubtedly the much-dreaded raat, or 
rhinoceros, of Northern Siam. ‘This two- 
ton animal is short-sighted, and charges 
headlong down-wind directly he scents the 
hunter. In the dense jungle it is very 
difficult to stalk him, and he cannot be 
driven or enticed with a pitfall. The trapper, 
therefore sets out to discover where the 
rhino is in the habit of taking his bath. 
Then a crowd of natives make a net of 
strong rattans, twenty feet long by fifteen 
wide, with a mesh about a foot square. 

This net is placed partly on the ground 
and partly in the trees, so that the rhino 
either runs his head into it or else steps on 
it, in which case he brings it down on him. 
Native scouts watch in the treetops, and as 


soon as they see the animal entangled they 
bang tom-toms as a signal to the trappers. 
Thereupon the Shans rush to where they 
hear a crashing and tearing of vines and 
trees and the snorting and grunting of the 
monster animal. 

If a young rhino is caught in the net, 
the mother lumbers round and round it, 
trying to gct the youngster on its feet and 
break the net. Directly she hears the hunters 
she cocks up her ears and tail, blinks her 
pig-like eyes, and charges savagely. The 
natives wait till the animal is exhausted 
and then kill it with gun-shots or spears, 
but the white trapper, trying to secure 
the beast alive for a Zoo, has a much more 
difficult problem to solve. 

He directs his men to cut down trees to 
make a heavy cage of timber, round which 
a webbing of tough rattan vines is woven. 
Water buffaloes are then hitched to a rope 
passing through the rear of the cage, the 
other end being fastened to the net. At a 
signal the buttaloues draw the enmeshed 
rhino into the cage, the net being cut away 
as the beast enters. When the rhino is 
well inside the door is fastened, and later 
the cage is drawn on rough sleds into the 
village. 

Another way is to dig a pitfall, which 
the natives gencrally make square, so that 
the animal often injures himself. The 
white trapper, on the other hand, digs 
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four pits round the water-hole where the 
rhino bathes. These pits are wedge-shaped, 
being six feet wide at the top, tapering to 
three feet wide at the bottom, the idea 
being that the animal shall not injure 
himself when he falls in. 

Over the tops of the pits, platforms of 
bamboo poles are built and carefully camou- 
flaged with mud, 
leaves, and 
rae. Days of 

d= work are 
necessary to make 
one pit, and the 
trappers have to 
be always on the 
alert lest the rhino 
should come on 
them unawares, 


CAGING A TWO- 
TON RHINO. — 


Finally a 
morning arrives 
when a Shan 
scout comes with 
the news that a 
rhino is in the 
trap. Grunting 
and struggling, a 

Treat two-ton 

t lies wedged 
in the hole. When he sights the trappers 
he becomes frantic with rage, pounding 
the bottom of the pit with his feet. The 
cage of heavy timbers is made ready, and 
the ground in front of the trapped rhino 
dug away, so as to leave a slope leading up 
from the bottom of the pit. Runners are 
then fixed to the cage, which, when only 
two feet of earth hem the rhino in, is slid 
close down to his head. 

The wall separating the rhino from the 
open end of the cage is then dug away, and 
the animal, prodded from behind, butts away 
what is left of the obstructing earth and 
lumbers into the cage. The bars are then 
slid into their sockets, and a team of buffaloes 
heaves and strains till the cage is dragged 
up the incline. Weeks of arduous work 
follow, cutting a way through the dense 
bush, until the cage is put on a raft on a 
river and floated down to port. 

Rhinos never become completely tame. 
Even in the Regent’s Park Zoo they will 
feed out of the keeper’s hand at one moment 
and the next charge the reinforced steel 
stanchions of their house until the whole 
place trembles. Rarely indeed does a keeper 
dare to enter a rhino’s stall when the 
animal is there. 

The Shans and Laos of Northern Siam 
generally give the great constrictor python 
a wide berth, but now and again they will 
help a white trapper to catch one. One 
method of snaring pythons is by means of 
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a net suspended from a branch. A chicken 
lures the big snake into the net, and once 
inside his struggles serve to draw tighter 
and tighter the rope at the mouth of the trap. 
The trapper must keep clear of the python’s 
thrashing tail, however, for even the end 
of it can kill. Some of these snakes are 


twenty feet long and weigh at least two 


~ Photo by courtesy from the film Chang.” 


A remarkable flashlight picture of a tiger drinking at night. 


hundred pounds. Their strength is enor- 
mous. 

Snared pythons are put into a crate 
made of straight limbs of trees tied with 
rattan. As soon as they are inside, the top 
bars are shot into grooves and they are 
carried back to camp slung on large poles. 

Another way of capturing the python 
is to take him when he is gorged and torpid 
after a meal. A crate is prepared from stout 
rattans, and a rope passed through it and 
tied to a tree, with a running noose at the 
end to slip over the snake’s head. Two more 
ropes are tied to the python’s tail and 
fastened to trees on either side. As the 
snake is dragged into the crate, natives 
tug on the secondary. ropes to keep the tail 
straight and prevent the big reptile from 
lashing out. 

A well-known Far Eastern trapper, the 
American Charles Mayer, once had a thrilling 
experience with a captured python in the 
jungles of Siam. The snake suddenly sprang 
forward, whipped the rope out of the natives’ 
hands, and knocked several men flat. One 
unfortunate fellow was not able to get out 
of the way, and the enraged python coiled 
round him. 

Mr. Mayer yelled to the natives to pull 
on the tail-rope, but in the confusion they 
did not hear him. Accordingly he went for 
the snake’s neck, intending to pinch a nerve- 
centre and partially paralyze the reptile 
antil the men were calm enough to pull on 
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the rope. Before he could accomplish his 
urpose, however, the python turned its 
head and sank its fangs into Mr. Mayer’s 
forearm. Involuntarily he sprang back, and 
immediately the great snake constricted its 
coils and crushed the hapless native in his 
coils to pulp. 

The men prodded the snake with sticks 
in order to get him inside the crate and to 
make him release the dead body. Mr. Mayer 
and three natives grabbed the snake’s neck, 


One tribe of nomad Kariens, on the edge 
of the jungle, have invented a queer scare- 
crow to keep the jungle animals from stealing 
their scanty crops of rice, pumpkins, and 
bananas. Running from hut to hut are lines 
of bamboo poles with a hole in the top, 
through which a native rope is threaded, 
hung with sections of dry, hollow bamboos. 
When the jungle men on watch see birds 
and animals stealing out of the bush toward 
the crops, they pul] the rope and cause the 


A mother rhinoceros and her calves emerging from the jungle. 


but were repeatedly flung from side to side. 
The monster lashed out furiously with his 
terrible tail, knocking natives down right 
and left, but with men pulling at his head 
and others at his tail, acting as a brake, 
he was finally dragged inside, where he 
coiled up. When the snake was half in the 
cage Mr. Mayer tied the middle and head- 
ropes to trees, passed the tail rope through 
the crate, and thus dragged the tail inside. 
The python then promptly fell asleep. 


bamboos to dance, making an odd booming 
sound that can be heard for a mile through 
the jungle. 

Cinema patrons will remember Siam as 
the place where two camera-men_ spent 
twenty-two months in the jungle making the 
wonderful picture ‘‘ Chang,’’ in which five 
hundred = Laos hunters, four hundred 
elephants, and many tigers, leopards, apes, 
and pythons figured. The Americans nearly 
lost their lives in the making of this film. 
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A typical WIDE WORLD narra- 
tive—the story of an eventful 
two-and-a-half-years’ cycle trip 
during which Mr. Thorenfeldt 
travelled over twenty thousand 
miles and visited thirty different 
countries. This instalment de- 
scribes his journey through Aus- 
tralia, South America, the United 
States, and Canada, and his final 

triumphant return to Denmark. 


IIT.—Conelusion. 


FTER leaving Yokohama I 
went by sea to Java, 
whence I decided to make 
for Brisbane, Australia. I 

shipped on board the Norwegian 
motor-vessel Tricolore, and landed 
on July 15th. Then, on a beautiful Sunday 
morning, I set out to explore Australia. 

It required a considerable readjust- 
ment of ideas to travel through a white 
man’s country once again. For over a year 
I had been accustomed to seeing only black 
and yellow men do hard labour, but here 
the white man had to toil. It made me 
realize why so many men from India and 
other tropical countries are always glad 
to get back to the land of their adoption 
after a taste of working conditions at 
home. 

There was a song on my lips as I rode 
along the sunny highway, while the swish 
of the tyres made music in my ears—music 
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I had sadly missed during the tiresome sea- 
voyage. The people in the suburbs, on their 
way to church, waved to me as I passed. 
My smiles speedily turned to frowns, how- 
ever, for I had hardly left the city limits 
before I came upon bad roads running 
through woodland. Timber wagons had 
left deep ruts in the track, and for the next 
ten or fifteen miles I bumped my way along 
a kind of miniature switchback. 

But it was not a lonely ride, for at 
every mile or so I came upon places where 
squatters were building homes for them- 
selves, or else a gang of road or railway 
workers. These sons of the open air proved 
the soul of hospitality, and more than once, 
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A new gold-camp the Author visited in Nevada. 


later on, I shared their camp-fires and shelter 
when night found me in the forest. 

At the first little town I struck after 
leaving Brisbane I made the acquaintance 
of a policeman in a rather odd fashion. Night 
had descended, but I still rode on, being 
anxious to reach a boarding-house to which 
I had been directed. Suddenly a man spread 
his arms out and ordered me to stop. I was 
very tired, and in the dusk I did not notice 
his uniform, with the result that I failed 
to obey the command. Instead, I charged 
him, and presently found myself clasped to 
his bosom as we both lay sprawling in the 
Toad. 

The officer scrambled to his feet splutter- 
ing, and regarded me angrily as I sat up. 

“Where have you come from?’ he 
demanded curtly. 

“ Denmark,” I answered pleasantly. 

““None of your jokes with me!’ he 
cried, wrathfully. ‘‘ I’m asking you where 
you came from on this cycle.” 

“And I'm telling you,” I retorted. 
“ Over a year ago I set out from Copenhagen, 
and this is as far as I’ve got. I’m cycling 
round the world!” 

Thereupon his natural annoyance gave 
way to astonishment, and he smiled broadly 
as he grasped my hand. 

“You come along home with me,” he 
said, in the friendliest tones imaginable. 
“T’ve got a brother-in-law who'd like to 
see you. He comes from Copenhagen, too!” 

I went with him gladly and spent the 
evening with a jolly family. There was a 
nice fire to sit before, plenty to eat, and I 
was able to talk to my heart’s content about 
my homeland on the other side of the world. 

Jf I had needed proof that chance 
acquaintances are oiten tne best it was forth- 
coming a few days later. while I was still in 


Queensland. The Danish Vice-Consul in 
Brisbane had given mea letter of introduction 
to a man in a little town the name of which . 
I purposely omit. 

““He is known as a good fellow,” the 
Consul told me, ‘‘ and he will help you on 
your way. Don’t fail to look him up.” 

I took the letter and when, in due course, 
I arrived at the town indicated I rode to the 
address given. It was a pitch-dark night and 
I was very tired, and I had some hope 
that I might get a good meal and a night’s 
lodging. 

I knocked at the door, and a woman 
appeared. I gave her the letter, and a few 
minutes later the Consul’s friend himself 
appeared. 

He had the open letter in his hand, and 
it was obvious that he had read it. He looked 
doubtfully at my travel-stained clothes and 
dust-covered bicycle. 

“Well,” he said curtly. 
you want ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, ‘‘ I just wanted 
to give you that letter.’” Thereupon I swung 
my machine round and made for the woods, 
where I slept under a friendly hedge. 

Let me hasten to add that this chilling 
experience was not duplicated elsewhere 
during my trip through eastern Australia. 
One should never condemn a man without 
an explanation, and I have since found 
excuses for that apparently-inhospitable 
‘* Aussie.’ The rebuff, in any case, did not 
trouble me much, for I have spent many 
nights in worse places than under comfort- 
able Australian foliage; and when the 
dawn came I was up and off again, whistling 
blithely. 

I found bridg-s few and far between. 
On the rivers I encountered there wis 
usually a ferry-boat service, which rather 
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annoved me, because in each instance I 
was relieved of a few coins which I could 
ill afford. Through valleys and over moun- 
tains I pedalled my way, pausing at the 
summit of the peaks to regard the glorious 
blue Pacific stretched at my feet. When the 
moon shone I kept on riding until eleven 
o'clock or even midnight, enjoying the full 
glory of the Australian night—the moonbeams 
sparkling on ocean and river, the faint glow 
of a woodman’s fire in the valley, the cry of 
a bird, and then silence. 


AUSTRALIAN “SUNDOWNERS.” 


As I drew farther south I began to 
encounter the tramp fraternity—a cheery 
crew indeed. 
Each man was 
equipped with 
blanketsand billy- 
can, for the Aus- 
tralian knight of 
the road has no 
use for boarding- 
houses, or rather, 
boarding-houses 
have no use for 
him. 

By way of 
the little town of 
Woodburn I 
reached Grafton 
on the day of a 
big race. The 
roads were 
‘crowded with 
farmers, trades- 
men, sundowners 
—every type of 
humanity imagin- 
able—all making 
their way to the 
course. I stepped 
into a bar in the 
town for a drink, 
and there made 
the acquaiatance 
of a gigantic Finn. 
He was a man 
from the woods, 
and had a_ heart 
as big as the 

rairie ; when he 
learnt my mission 
he bought me food 
and drink and 
pressed money 
upon me. 

Through 
Gosford, over the 
“ Devil's Elbow,” 
I went, and at last 
reache1 the new 
toa that is being 
built into Sydney. 
See Sydney, and_ 
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you will never forget the sight of her 
marvellous harbour, whose praises are sung 
the world over. The bays and coves 
seem to stretch interminably. I was told 
they offer about a hundred square miles 
of harbour, and great liners and busy ferry- 
boats made up a scene of commerce that 
augured well for the present and future 
prosperity of the largest island in the whole 
world, 

New South Wales itself struck me as 
being a land of wool ;- all the time I was 
riding to Sydney I was surrounded by sheep- 
farms. I could well believe what I was told : 
that there are about forty million sheep in 
New South Wales alone. 

My five-hundred-mile ride in Australia 


The Author photographed beside the famous “Christ of the Andes,” 
the impressive statue commemorating the treaty of peace between 
Chile and Argentina. 
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only whetted my appetite to see more of 
this t country, vaster in extent even 
than the United States, but it would have 
required months, or even years, to view it 
properly. Moreover, in Sydney I got an 
opportunity of shipping as a sailor to New 
Zealand and South America. A_ vessel 
of the Commonwealth Line had been bought 
by a Brazilian company, and was waiting 
to sail. This was too good a chance to miss, 
so I duly signed on as a deck-hand. 

I was the only European among the 
crew, which consisted entirely of Brazilians, 
with the exception of one old Portuguese, 
who had lived in Australia for thirty-five 
years. He, by the way, left the ship at 
Wellington and hurried back to the land he 
had thought he wanted to leave ! 

The vessel, Dom Pedro II.—named 
after the last Emperor of Brazil—en- 
countered some very rough weather. When 
it began to blow the Brazilians kept eyeing 
me with amused expectancy, believing I 


The Author (seated) and his machine outside a cycle shop in Chicago. 


would go under with mal de mer, but they 
were rather out in their calculations. Having 
been a wireless officer in the Danish Navy, 
I think I had weathered quite as rough seas 
as any they had ever known. 

The ship spent ten days in Wellington, 
during which time I stole odd hours in 
which to go exploring on my bicycle, 
and then we were off once more to Rio 
de Janeiro. . 

After the beauties of Sydney and 
Wellington, I hardly expected any other 
place could surprise me, but Rio de Janeiro, 
with its glorious bay, hell me spellbound. 
From the Sugar-loaf Mountain to the 
shimmering city itself, everything was a 
continual marvel to the eye. 

The beauty of Rio, however, did not 
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compensate for the state of some of the 
roads leading south, and many a time as I 
pedalled toward Uruguay I almost wished 
I was in one of the speeding motor-cars 
which flashed past me, throwing up clouds 
of choking dust for me to swallow. 

Sleeping under hedges, in barns, and 
—in the towns—in hostels, I made my way 
south, meeting much hospitality every- 
where, for the people of South America 
seemed to take a great interest in the man 
from the far North. I averaged about 
forty miles a day, and my trusty British 
cycle was going as well as when I first 
wheeled it out of the shop in Karachi. The 
only trouble I experienced was an occasional 
burst tyre owing to the bad roads. 

Through Monte Video I pedalled, and 
then to Buenos Aires, a city modelled on 
the American plan, but with many Spanish 
buildings to relieve the monotony of the 
frequent “‘ skyscrapers.’’ Several days were 
spent in this cosmopolitan town, which pro- 
vides a fascina- 
ting study in 
types of 
huma nit y— 
proud Argen- 
tinians of the old 
aristocracy, Ital- 
ian labourers, 
Negroes, and 
others who seem 
to be mixtures 
of all the races 
of the world. 

Outstanding 
in contrast were 
the alert white 
business men 
from England 
and America. 
Quite a large 
number of Danes 
live in_the city, 
and I fore- 
gathered with 
some of them 
at the Danish 
Club, where all my troubles in the way 
of food and money were ended for a good 
while ahead: 

The railway journey from Buenos 
Aires over the Andes into Chile occupies less 
than forty hours, but the same journey 
on my bicycle took me the better part of a 
month. The roads held no terrors for me, 
however, for there was nothing in the way 
of bad going that I could not face after 
my variegated experiences in the Far East. 
As it happened, my trip through the Argen- 
tine was pleasant and interesting. There 
are great stretches of fertile plains, rich in 
wheat and livestock, and the prosperous 
farmers were always willing to give a world- 
wanderer a helping hand. 

I had read while I was in India of the 
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Prince of Wales making a journey over the 
Andes, and I had long anticipated making a 
similar trip by bicycle, if it was at all 
possible. I wanted to see with my own eyes 
the famous statue “The Christ of the 
Andes ” at the summit of the Andean pass. 

A rack-and-pinion railway runs up 
the mountain for 
a_ considerable 
distance and then 
plunges into a 
tunnel which cuts 
through the 
range, bringing 
the traveller out 
on the Chilean 
side. When I 
reached Mendoza 
I was told that 
it was a _ hard 
enough climb for 
a man to_ cross 
the mountains on 
foot ; for anyone 
to do so on a 
bicycle would be 
well-nigh impos- 
sible. 


OVER THE 
ANDES. 


I was determined to make the attempt, 
howev.r, and accordingly started out on 
what was to be a five-day climb to the 
13,000-feet summit. Cycling, of course, was 
quite out of the question; all the way up 
I had to push the machine in front of me. 
Each night I spent at a little wayside rail- 
way station, for the route took me for a 
certain distance alongside the railway-line. 

As I ascended it grew bitterly cold, 
for it was then the early spring of 1927. 
The people at the stations were still talking 
about the Prince’s visit, and I learned that 
he had gone right to the summit on mule- 
back—an undertaking not without danger, 
for the path is narrow in many parts and 
there are gaping chasms on either side. One 
talse step would send the wayfarer plunging 
to his doom. 

At ten thousand feet I said good-bye 
to the railway, which disappeared into the 
tunnel, and set my teeth for the really 
serious part of the climb. As I got higher 
1 began to suffer from headaches, owing 
to the rarefied atmosphere, and I had to 
watch my step. 

On the fifth day, in the afternoon, I 
reached the top. Some tourists had come 
up from the other side on mule-back, and 
they obligingly took my photograph. On 
the base of the monument is the eloquent 
imscription in Spanish :— 


Sooner shalt these mountains crumble 
into dust than tne people of Argentine and 


Tourists feeding the tame bears in Yellowstone Park. 
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Chile break the peace sworn at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer. 


The statue was erected after the settle- 
ment of the long-drawn-out dispute between 
the two countries concerning the boundary. 
The issue was referred to Queen Victoria 


s 
% 
rh 
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for arbitration, and was finally amicably 
arranged. It was over this same pass that 
General San Martin led an army to assist 
Chile and Peru in their fight for independence 
against Spain. 

I was glad to begin the descent and 
leave behind me the chilling winds which 
swept the pass and cut through my clothes 
with the sharpness of a knife. 

When I reached Santiago I was in two 
minds about which route I should take to 
the United States. For once, however, I 
listened to good counsel when I was advised 
to give up the idea of going through 
Colombia and Ecuador. I could not be 
sure, I was told, of finding even a dirt track 
to lead me northwards. So once more I 
shipped before the mast, this time heading 
for the Golden Gate and the wonderland 
that lay beyond. 

What a thrill it was for me when T 
landed in San Francisco to look around a:id 
see nothing but lovely girls! There scemed 
to be pretty girls everywhere, and I must 
have turned round about fifty times, and 
nearly bumped into as many automobiles 
owned by grumpy Californians, as I made 
my way down Market Street. The girls 
all looked at me, too, and smiled. I realized 
why when I had a glance in a mirror, for 
I looked something between an Inca and a 
Venezuclan. My hair had grown about 
six inches long, and I was as dark-skinned 
as an Indian. 


Forthwith I headed for a barber's, 
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I left my machine resting outside his parlour, 
and when I emerged again I found nearly 
a hundred people clustered around it, 
reading the notice I had painted on during 
the voyage from Chile, and setting out my 
route since leaving Denmark. 

But what interested me more than the 
crowd was the fact that there were three 
aifferent notes attached to the machine. 
‘hey were from fellow-countrymen, and 
each contained an invitation to call! Thus 
I was able to spend an enjoyable week- 
end. At the houses I visited I made the 
acquaintance of 
some of the Cali- 
fornian belles I 
had admired in 
the street. I 
found these 
young ladies 
talked more 
freely than any 
women I had ever 
met before. They 
were particularly 
interested in com- 
parisons between 
themselves and 
the girls of my 
native land. 

I paid away 
my last cent to 
get over to Oak- 
land on the 
ferry-boat, and 
arrived at the 
Danish Club in 
the latter town 
without a penny 
in my pocket— 
a state of finance 
to which I had 
by that time 
become accus- 
tomed, and which 
did not trouble 
me unduly. 
Once again the 
story of my 
travels brought 
forth a collec- 
tion, and I was 
able to “carry 
on” again with 
a lighter heart 
and heavier 
pocket. 

The next morning I passed the great 
university at Berkeley, which is capable, 
I was told, of accommodating twenty 
thousand students at a time. Then on to 
Vallejo, Fairfield, and Sacramento, at 
which place I spent the night in the 
Y.M.C.A. Two more days’ riding brought 
me to the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
clad in the soft beauty of green 
pine trees. Sometimes I slept under 


“ Sitting beside 
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a tree, sometimes T found shelter in an 
empty hut. 

The road ran through steep canyons, 
and the going was made more difficult 
because of the winter snows which, although 
it was now May, still lay to a depth of 
four and five feet on the summit of the 
range. It was the first wintry landscape 
I had seen since February, 1925. I pushed 
the machine up to the top of the pass, 
four thousand feet high, and coasted down 
to the next village. rising carefully because 
of the slippery nature of the road. 


the welcome glow I chatted with my 
strange companions.” 


After nights spent in the open air T 
had to run beside the cycle to get myself 
warm again, for the frost gripped hard 
during the hours of darkness and left me 
stiff with cold. 

T came to Nevada with the expectation 
of a thrill, but I was terribly disappointed. 
Where have the gold-miners gone about 
whose hard lives and reckless ways T had 
read so much in books? The type of the 
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** Covered Wagon’? days has most cer- 
tainly disappeared. On the road the men 
I passed, more often than not, wore black 
jackets, striped trousers, and linen collars. 
And the only revolver I saw was in Nevada 
City, itself, and was carried by a “‘ traffic 


The road became bad as I alled 
through the desert toward Salt Lake City, 
and there was much loose gravel, which 
played havoc with my tyres. I managed, 
nevertheless, to cover between forty and 

miles a day, often without seeing a 
sign of life for many hours on end, while 
all that Nature could offer was continual 
plain, dotted with patches of sage-bush. 
One day toward evening I saw a glimmer 
of light in the distance, and when I reached 


it found a camp of roadmen. 


A ROADMEN’S CAMP. 


Curiously enough, not one member of 
the road-gang was an American; the 
labourers were all Mexicans, while the fore- 
men were Japanese. When.I told them 
about myself they gladly welcomed me to 
their circle. There, sitting beside the 
welcome glow, with my bicycle propped up 
against an array of pick-axes, I chatted 
with my strange companions in the middle 
of the great desert, the hush of night all 
about us. 

A strange picture, I thought, as I 
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watched the firelight play on the faces 
of the men beside me, the swarthy Mexicans 
and the yellow Mongols. 

The little Japanese were eager to hear 
me talk about their native land, and they 
plied me with numerous questions until I 
finally dropped off to sleep. - 

The next night I reached a section 
of railway which ran beside the road 
and, pushing ahead, came across a few 
freight-cars forming part of a repairing 
train. I asked and obtained permission 
to sleep in one of the empty wagons and, 
as happened many a time later in the 
course of my trip, I found myself in company 
with a few ‘‘ hoboes,” for whom I came to 
cherish much ad- 
miration. Jack 
London has sung 
the praises of 
these sons of the 
open road. It 
is hard to be a 
professional 
tramp in the 
United States 
unless you are 
pretty thick- 
skinned, devoid 
of fear, and ready 
to undergo ter- 
rible hardships. 

One tramp I 
met told me he 


every State in 
the Union and 
had even worked 
his way through 
Canada. and tar 
into Alaska. 
anything about it, 
thousands of other 
done the same. As 
in his case, they thought it was the 
only life worth living. To stay in one 
place meant the end of everything for 
them 

I felt myself quite one of the frater- 
nity by this time, because after a 
month on the road in America I was 
reduced to four cents. And I was still 
a couple of hundred miles from Salt 
Lake City, where I thought I stood a 
reasonable chance of replenishing my 
treasury ! 

I went foodless more often than not, 
and my lodging at night was either a shed 
or. a. tumble-down hut, if I was not lucky 
enough to strike a railway wagon. During 
the two days before I reached the Mormon 
city, when the road rari through the great 
dried-up Salt Lake, I hadn’t a single 
bite to eat, and my sole sustenance 
was tea, which I made two or three times 
a day. , 
Once or twice I passed a lonely home- 


He didn’t 
because there 
tramps who had 


think 
were 


had been in 
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stead where, I hoped, a stranger might be 
welcomed; but alas! I-was calculating 
too optimistically. ‘‘ Are you on the bum ? 
If so, don’t make this your headquarters!" 
“The dog bites.” These and_ similar 
cheering notices met my gaze, and I passed 
sadly on. : 

On May 31st, about eight o’clock at 
night, I wheeled my way up the principal 
street of Salt Lake City and came to the 
house of the Danish Consul. He was a 
man well fitted for his job, for he possessed 
powers of observation. It didn’t require 
more than a couple of glances on his part 
to tell him that a world-cyclist is like any 
other human being, and needs food. A few 
minutes later he had placed me in front of 
a steaming cup of coffee and a mountain 
of sandwiches. 

I collected my mail and went off with- 
out mentioning to the Consul that I had 
nowhere to sleep, so I cycled around until 
I found a public park and spent the night 
under a bush. The next morning-I saw my 
name in the papers. ‘‘ The world-cyclist 
has arrived,” I read, ‘‘ but where is 
he?” None of the hotels knew anything 
about me. The Pressmen never learned 
that my whereabouts that night was a 
matter for the consideration of the Parks 
Committee ! 


AMONG THE MORMONS. 


The Mormons, I soon found, are kindly 
folks, The sign painted on the cycle telling of 
my trip attached great interest in the streets, 
and almost before I knew what had happened 
dollar bills were being thrust into my hands. 
Very soon, morever, I received invitations 
to spend the week-end with various people, 
and I accepted the offer of one family. 


Mr. Thorenfeldt at the Danish Club in London. 


Here, for the first time for twenty-one 
days, I knew what it was to get into a 
bed, but it was a pleasure I did not 
appreciate, because it was too soft for 
me; I longed for the hard boards of the 
freight-car. 

On Monday I bade good-bye to my 
kindly Mormon friends and, shaking the 
dust of Utah from my feet, cycled into 
Wyoming, toward the Rocky Mountains. 
On the Lincoln and Victoria highways 
I came upon many tourist camps established 
by the municipalities of townships along 
the route to attract visitors from all parts 
of America. The peopl: come in their cars 
and camp during their holidays. They hold 
regalar discussions regarding affairs of 
State, exchanging ideas and _ suggestions 
about their various localities. These tourist 
camps are proving such a success that the 
idea is spreading. 

The hardest riding was required to get 
me over the Rockies. Past the town of 
Evanstone, at an altitude of seven thousand 
feet, I came to the little town of Lyman, 
a name I sha'n’t easily forget, because it 
was there that “ finis’” was nearly put to 
my account, 

There is a fine sweep of hilly road 
stretching for fifteen miles and leading dow.1 
to the village. Along this I coasted in 
splendid style, the 
spokes humming 
in the wind, the 
breeze whippirg 
my cheeks. I 
simply ‘let her 
rip,” but just as 
I was getting near 
Lyman I put on 
my brakes. I 
heard something 
snap, and the next 
second I was ly- 
ing by the road- 
side. The front 
forks had broken ! 
If they had given 
way about half a 
minute before I 
should probably 
have ended my 
world-trip in the 
locaf cemetery. 

There was a 
blacksmith’s 
shop in the vil- 


lage, and the smith didn’t take long to 
fix things up. He made a good job of it, 
too, and I continued my journey through 
the mountains. On June 16th I passed 
the highest point on the Lincoln Highway 
at an altitude of 8,835 feet 

As I pushed my way eastward I 
began to notice a big change on the roads ; 
the traffic became thicker and thicker, and 


there were countless rushing motor-cars, 
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Home once more! 


Through Nebraska I began to feel the un- 
comfortable effect of the change, because 
T had to keep well in to the side of the road, 
while every few minutes I was coughing 
and spluttering as a fresh cloud of dust told 
me that another car had passed! In Iowa 
I swerved at the wrong moment, and one of 
these ‘‘ speed guys ’’ caught my rear wheel. 
Fortunately he did no more damage than 
to wrench out a few spokes. 


THE KINDLY PASTRY-COOK. 


So far as food and lodging were con- 
cerned, fortune varied considerably, but 
I never worried much about the latter. 
One day in Iowa I stopped before a pastry- 
shop and looked longingly into the window, 
because it had been one of those days 
when I hadn’t had a bite of food. The kindly 
baker, seeing the inscription on my bicycle, 
caught my hungry eye, invited me into his 
place, and thrust the best he had in his shop 
upon me. 

On July 13th I came to the Mississippi, 
and a couple of days later I was riding down 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. I was now eager 
to get to New York, and accordingly pedalled 
on, but when I came to Michigan City a 
desire to see an American penitentiary seized 
me, and I spared the time to visit the State 
Prison. 

I obtained permission from the head- 
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The Author in Copenhagen with his mother and sister. 


warder, and a guard showed me round. It 
was an interesting experience. The first 
place we visited was the sleeping hall for 
prisoners with light sentences. There were 
about a hundred beds. The cells were all 
neat and clean, and each contained a book- 
case. A prisoner is allowed to read two books 
a week, 

The hospital was a remarkable building, 
and contained a dental clinic, dispensary, 
consultation-room, and, in fact, everything 
possible to minister to the health of the 
prisoners. 

Finally, after four months on the 
open road, I came to New York, thus 
completing the coast-to-coast trip. A stop 
of a few days in the city of skyscrapers, and 
then I headed northwards to still another 
new land, the great Dominion of Canada. 

I passed the border at dusk, and was 
cycling toward a little town when an 
American speeding north to slake his thirst 
under the British flag came tearing along 
behind me. His headlights were on, and I 
felt confident that he would see me. What 
exactly happened I do not know, but 
suddenly I heard a crash, and found myself 
one instant up in the air and the next 
lying half way through a hedge. 

The car stopped and the driver came 
running back to me and pulled me from 
the ditch. 

‘Boy, you’re lucky to be alive,” he 
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said, solemnly, after ascertaining that I 
had suffered only a few bruises and scratches. 

“ That’s so,’”’ I replied; ‘‘ but have a 
look at my faithful old friend !” 

What a sight old ‘ Hercules,” the 
bicycle, presented! Both forks were 
snapped, and the front wheel looked like 
scrap-iron. 

After a little argument we fixed on a 
sum to settle the damage, and the motorist 
gave me a lift into the village where, employ- 
ing my best French with the French- 
Canadians, I once again got the old machine 
put to rights. 

The first thing that struck me in Canada, 
‘after coming from the United States, was 
the hospitality of the people. I was much 
more at home in the Dominion, I must 
confess, than I had been in the United States. 
Everywhere I was met with kindness. 

After a few days in Montreal, during 
which I learned to love the Canadians still 
more, I got a job on board a Danish steamer 
as mess-steward, and faced the Atlantic, 
bound for Bonnie Scotland. An uneventful 
eightéen days’ voyage ensued; then I found 
myself cycling through the streets of Ard- 
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London in October! There was a fog 
over the city, but it didn’t worry me, 
because the policemen were so obliging. It 
was a pleasure to ask these good fellows to 
direct me to Knightsbridge, the home of 
the Danish Club. 

And now let me relate a little edy. 
I was the guest of the Danish Club for a 
few days, and the night before I left I 
decided to wash my travel-stained shorts, 
so that I should look presentable for my 
arrival in Copenhagen. I asked the maid 
to put a big fire in my room, and before I 
turned in I did my washing and hung the 
garments in front of the blaze. 

In the morning I awoke to find a few 
pices es of charred cloth where my shorts had 

A spark or two from the fire had 
put paid’ to their account; and that 
was why, next day, I went slinking through 
London’s busy streets in a pair of borrowed 
trousers much too long for me, on my way 
to a shop to get a new pair. 

Before long I was in the saddle once 
more, heading toward the coast and the 
steamer that was to bear me homewards. 

The North Sea crossed, I reached my 


This map shows Mr. Thorenfeldt’s route during his record journey—the longest cycle- 
vide ever attempted. The trip occupied two years eight months and sixteen days. 


rossan. Like the Canadians, the Scots 
showed keen appreciation of my trip, and 
all the way south I was among friends. And 
I needed their hospitality, for it rained the 
day I set foot in the country and hardly 
stopped for a moment until I left. 


native city of Copenhagen on October 16th, 
10927. Here I found that about thirty 
thousand people had assembled to welcome 
me after completing the longest bicycle 
ride ever attempted, occupying two years 
eight months and sixteen days. 


THE END. 
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FORGOTTEN 


FORTUNES 


” Francis Dickie 


INDING 
fortunes in 
forgotten 
canvases is 
undoubtedly the 
rarest form of 
treasure-hunting in 
the world. The 
opportunities for 
success are so 
limited that no- 
body has taken up 
the quest as a regu- 


Whether his hobby be antiques, first editions, 
pictures, or what-not, it is the ambition of every 
ardent collector to some day come across a 
real treasure and kuy it “for a song.” Seldom 
indeed is the dream fulfilled, but it is still 
within the bounds of possibility, as this article 
shows. Mr. Dickie describes the remarkable 
circumstances in which two of the most 
amazing “ finds ” in the history of European art 
— masterpieces worth many thousands of 
pounds — have lately come to light in France. 


| 


quite unknown 
to each other, 
and their “ finds ’’ 
were made in 
entirely different 
localities. Just why 
Fate should single 
out two persons 
from the same city 
1o receive good 
fortune in a most 
unexpected and 
unusual way is, 


lar calling. Urlike 

seeking for the buried hoards of pirates, or 
lost ships, or mines, regarding which there are 
usually maps, landmarks, or legends to aid 
the searcher, there is no information to be 
had in advance regarding 
“lost” pictures. Their 
finding is a matter of pure, 
blind luck. 

Just recently, curiously 
enough, two o “the most 
ana ie “finds” in the 
whole history of European 
art have been made—both 
in France, and both, by a 
strange coincidence, by 
Americans hailing from 
the same city. Round 
these discoveries there 
centres such an unusual 
collection of happenings as 
to prove once agnin the 
old saying that ‘‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 

The people thus singled 
out by Chance to reap rich 
rewards in return for a 
few dollars invested were 
Mrs. Mary Louise West- 
moreland, a member of 
an old New Orleans 
family, and Mr. Alvan 
Rattner, also a former resident, of New 
Orleans Both these people, however, were 


Mrs. M. L. Westmoreland, who 
discovered a valuable Goya paint- 
ing in a second-hand shop 


however, almost 
the least strange of all the odd occurrences 
surrounding these two valuable art dis- 
coveries. 

It is the great hope of every collector 
of aniiques, paintings, 
books, or curios of any 
kind to some day come 
upon a great rarity and . 
buy it for a very small 
price. For many years 
Mrs. Westmoreland had 
been interested in collect- 
ing old furniture, bronzes, 
paintings, and other objets 
d'art, Six years ago she 
came to Paris, the greatest 
huniing-ground in the 
world for such treasures, 
and followed her hobby 
with ever-increasing 
energy. 

Good fortune was 
hovering by her side one 
day in the spring of 1924 
when she chanced into a 
little second-hand shop on 
the Boulevard Pereire. The 
place, like many others of 
its kind, was so crammed 
with miscellaneous curios 
that. the customer could 
hardly move around. With true 
collector’s zeal, however, Mrs. Westmorc- 


in Paris. 
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land looked about, but found nothing 
attraciive, and turned to go out. As she 
did so she caught sight of part of a painting 
hanging over the edge of one of the low 
rafters in the shop. 

The picture showed the face and bust 
of a woman, her 
hair adorned bya 
coronet. The 
painting was very 
dirty and dusty, 
but it attracted 
Mrs. Westmore- 
land because the 
pictured face bore 
an odd resembl- 
ance to that 
of her eldest 
daughter. Owing 
to this likeness 
Mrs. Westmore- 
land decided to 
examine it more 
closely, and ac- 
cordingly called 
the proprietress— 
a stout old lady 
—and_ requested 
her to take the 
painting down. 

Until the 
moment when 
Mrs. Westmore- 
land made her 
request the old 
lady had abso- 
lutely forgotten 
the very existence 
of the picture. 


For ten years it had lain carelessly 
thrown across the beam, ignored as 
practically valueless. She had even 


forgotten how it had come into her pos- 
session. Now it was covered with the 
accumulated dirt of those ten years, and 
to get it down would require her to raise 
her bulky form upon a chair. And un- 
doubtedly this laborious proceeding would 
be quite useless, for the American woman 
would certainly never buy it. 

“YT am sure madame would not be 
interested,” said the proprictress with con- 
viction, but Mrs. Westmoreland persisted 
in her request. 

Thereupon the old woman, with a 
gesture of resignation, pointed to a chair. 
“If madame likes to climb up herself and 
take down the picture. ’’ she suggested. 

The customer took her at her word. 
In a cloud of dust she descended with the 
portrait. Having wiped the surface of the 
canvas, she was more than ever struck by 
its resemblance to her daughter, but this 
closer examination also revealed a delicacy 
of colour and a masterliness of handling 
that appeared to indicate the work of a 
skilled artist. Mrs. Westmoreland, while 


A portrait of the famous French artist Paul 
Gauguin, painted by himself. 
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not an authority, had nevertheless gained 
much experience during her years of col- 
lecting. 

The old portrait, she decided, was 
worthy to hang in her apartment, and 
accordingly she inquired the price. The 
Proprietress was 
obviously at a 
loss. But, though 
she had never 
believed in the 
possibility of a 
sale, now that this 
seemed assured 
she decided to be 
very daring, and 
demanded the 
equivalent in 
francs of just 
under four 
pounds. Mrs. 
Westmoreland, 
having braved the 
dust and practic- 
ally made the sale, 
felt this was too 
much, and said so. 
Finally, afcera 
little haggling, the 
old lady, with 
great relief, parted 
with the wor.hless 
thing from off the 
rafter forthree 
pounds. 

Thereupon 
Mrs. Westmore- 
land carried the 
painting home to 
her apartment at 77, Champs Elysées. Here, 
for the next four years, it hung on her wall, 
admired by all who saw it. Then Dame 
Chance, after waiting all this time, took a 
hand in the affair once more. 

One fine spring morning in 1928 there 
called upon Mrs. Westmoreland, on a matter 
of business, M. Andre Sinet, a well-known 
authority in French art circles. He happened 
to take a seat in the drawing-room opposite 
the portrait of the woman wearing ihe 
coronet. His attention was immediately 
arrested, for the poise of the figure and the 
general treatment of the painting strongly 
suggested to his expert eye the work of 
the famous Spanish pain’er Goya, who 
lived between 1746 and 1828. 

Keely interested, M. Sinet at once 
began a careful examination of the picture. 

Investigation revealed that it had been 
transferred to a new canvas some fifty vears 
previously ; it had, moreover, been restored. 
This retouching naturally deprived it of 
some of its pristine qualities, but never- 
theless the glowing colouring and wonderful 
technique of a master still shone through. 
Goya’s portrait work was of a very irregular 
nature, particularly before he reached that 


se 


thers amagnificent period of his art when he 
Ye" executed paintings of all the celebritics of 
the eiguccenth century, and during the 
dec: reign of Charles IV. 
varie: The present “‘find,” according to 
> prt several authorities, who were quickly satis- 
pete fied as to the authenticity of the picture, 
rot -was painted toward the end of Goya’s 
i.eareer. Among the many experts to view 
hai:it was Mr. Purvius Carter, head of the 
svel = Torrigiani Academy at Milan, whose know- 
ibility ledge of masterpieces is unique, and whose 
now work of restoration on a number of recent 
ied discoveries has made history in the world 
tecite: of art. 
darz: The announcement of the “find” 
naturally caused much excitement in 
European art circles, particularly in Spain, 
where the Government has for years been 
er ‘engaged in tracing Goya’s works and has 
ids -amassed a large number of documents 
rtaining to different paintings. Two 
Spanish experts hurried to Paris to view the 
picture. 

They were particularly struck by the 
design of the 
coronet worn by 
the woman in the 
portrait, and 
from certain 
peculiarities it is 
: now believed 
:. possible that the 
{rs entire history of 

the picture may 
jeres De traced, even 
to the name of 
wre. the titled woman 
‘ee Whom Goya 
made the subject 
of thework. Such 
an_ investigation 
will of course 
take time, but if 
successful it will 
be a piece of 
detective work 
carried out with 
probably the 
world’s oldest 
clue. 

The three- 
pound master- 
piece—now 
valued at over 
seven thousand 
pounds — still 
hangs upon its 
proud owner’s 
walls, but will 
shortly be taken 
to the United States, where the number 
of Goyas is very few. It is curious to 
rec:.ll that, but for the strange resemblance 
of the portrait to Mrs. Westmoreland’s 
daughter, it would, in all probability, 
still be lying ignored and dcust-covered 


The Goya 


It 


ting discovered by Mrs, Westmoreland. 
is now valued at over £7,000. 
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oa the beam in the second-hand shop. 
Had it not been for M. Andre Sinet’s 
chance visit, moreover, Mrs. Westmoréland 
might never have known its real value. 
She is probably the only coltector in the 
world who ever looked for four whole years 
upon a masterpiece, all unconscious of its 
greatness. 


In the studio of Mr. Alvan Rattner at 
15, rue Cauchois, on Montmartre’s hill, 
there stands (not hangs be it noted !) one 
of the strangest pictures in the world, the 
story of whose accidental finding surpasses 
in interest even that of the Goya master- 

jiece just related. The picture is nearly 
four inches thick, and has a backing of 
steel rods reinforced with cement. It is 
valued to-day at four thousand pounds, 
yet only a few months ago it was 
quite unknown to the outside world. 
Its owner’ considered it so valueless 
that she was about to cover it over 
once again with wall-paper. Then chance 
intervened in the qucerest of ways. 

Quite re- 
cently a young 
American painter 
named Jan 
Ravey arrived in 
the little village 
of Pouldu, on the 
bleak Brittany 
coast, just a 
minute after the 
local omnibus 
rolled out of 
sight round the 
corner on its way 
to the nearest 
t.ilway station, 
which the artist 
wished to reach 
in order to return 
to Paris. Ravey 
faced an hour’s 
wait, so he 
entered a nearby 
inn, all unaware 
of its romantic 
history. 


The gt a- 
tronne, Madame 
Cocheenet, was 


busy tearing off 
from the brick 
wall many layers 
of wall-paper, the 
accumulation of 
years. The 
young painter sat 
down and ordered an omelette. When the 
patronne had shuffled away into the kitchen, 
Ravey’s gaze turned to the wall where she had 
begun tearing away the paper, and he was 
startled by the sight of a half-revealed paint- 
ing on the bricks under the tattered paper. 
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The paintings 
on the wall of | 
the inn as they 
appeared after 
the covering 
layers of paper 
had been re- 
moved. 


This photograph shows the same wall after the two Gauguin pictures had 
teen cut out, leaving the de Haan painting still in .position. 


While at the moment he knew nothing of the 
long-forgotten fame of the inn “ Marie 
Henri,” he did know an unusual painting 
when he saw it. 

The glimpse of the picture on the wall 
brought him to his feet. He closely inspected 
the p.rtion that was visible, and then tore 
away more paper to inspect the rest of it. 
When the painting was fully revealed there 
swept over Jan Ravey that thrilling emotion 
that comes to all collectors when they 
realize they have made a great discovery. 
He found himself gazing upon a masterpiece 
of Gauguin—the only fresco, as it later 
transpired, that this unusual artist ever 
painted, and which was later pron -unced 
by Parisian authorities to be one of the 
great works of modern art. 

Here in this remcte inn, on the lonely 
Brittany coast, forgotten for nearly half 
a century, the picture had remained hidden 


beneath layers of wall-paper placed over 
it by successive ignorant proprietors ! 

The discovery could not have been 
made by a better person, for Ravey was a 
great admirer of Gauguin’s genius. 

When the patronne returned with his 
omelette, Ravey greeted her excitedly. 


“You have a real Gauguin there,” he told ; 


her, and pointed out the peculiar signature. 

“Who is Gauguin?” the old lady 
asked. Apparently she was a little nervous 
regarding the sanity of her visitor. 

“He was a great painter, one of the 
greatest of modern times,” explained the 
artist. ‘‘ This beautiful work upon your 
wall is his.” 

“You find it beautiful? I thought it 
ugly,” replied the patronne. ‘ That is why 
I kept it covered. There are several other 
paintings on the wall, if you would Le to 
see them.” 


a 
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On hearing this the 
young man set enthusi- 
astically to work tearing 
off the paper, revealing 
over the door at the 
opposite side a small 
painting of a goose, also 
“by Gauguin, and, in 
between, a large Picture 
by De Haan, who was a 
friend of Gauguin. It was 
the first picture, however, 
which held the young 
man’s gaze—a “ primi- 
tive” of Joan of Arc, in 
which it is believed by 
the experts that Gauguin 
strove to represent ‘‘ The 
Maid” as she would 
appear to the imagination 
of a simple “Breton 
peasant. Almost in awe 
Ravey gazed upon this 
creation of one of the 
greatest and most tragic 
artists of modern times. 

Exalted and excited 
by his wonderful ‘“‘ find,” 
the young artist caught 
the evening ‘ autobus ” 
and went on to Paris, 
Here, in the studio of his 
friend Alvan Rattner, 
Ravey related the story of 
his discovery. And now 
the old saying that two 
heads are better than one 
was quickly exemplified. 
Rattner was also a 
painter; he had just 
finished a year’s work 
and shipped his canvases 
to New Orleans forexhibi- 
tion. Being temporarily 
free, therefore, he set off 
in company with Ravey 
for the little village of 
Pouldu, taking with him 
also M. Chauffrey, a 
noted expert. 

As a rule painters— 
particularly young 
painters—are not blessed 
with much money, and 
Jan Ravey was by no 
means certain that he 
would be able to buy the 
Gauguin. In _ his first 
outburst of enthusiasm 
he had informed the 
patronne of the inn that 
she had something of 
value in the picture, and 
he feared she might 
The most valuable art ‘find’? of recent years—Paul Gauguin’s demand too high a price 
“primitive” of Joan of Arc, which was painted on a brick wall for his slender purse. 

and hidden under layers of Paper for forty years. Arrived at the inn, M. 
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Chaufirey examined the painting carefully, 
for everything depended upon whether it 
could be moved or not, and on operations 
of this delicate nature Chauffrey was the 
recognized authority. Fortunately for their 
purpose, the wall upon which it was painted 
was of brick; it was, moreover, only a 
partition wall, 
and therefore 
thinner than the 
outer ones of the 
inn. Presently 
M. Chauffrey said 
he was sure he 
could safely 
remove the 
picture. 

Thereupon 
the two young 
painters pooled 
their financial 
resources and, 
after much 
bargaining with 
Madame  Coch- 
eenet, succeeded 
in purchasing 
from her the 
portions of the 
wall of her inn 
which bore the 
pictures of the 
“ primitive ” of 
Joan of Arc and 
the goose. The 
“ primitive ”’ was 
four feet three 
inches high by 
two feet wide ; 
the goose was 
two feet three 
inches high by 
one foot eight 
inches. 

The portions 
of brickwork con- 
taining the pictures having been separated 
from the rest, the sections were lowered to the 
floor and the back of the bricks coated with 
a layer of special cement, strengthened 
with steel bars. When the cement hardened, 
another framework of wood was put around 
the paintings, and they were transported 
to Paris. Here they were placed in the 
hands of skilled restorers, who quickly 
removed the slight blemishes caused by 
the covering layers of wall-paper during a 
period of forty years. 

The strange chance by which these 
masterpieces were found makes it well 
worth while to relate the history of part of 
Gauguin’s life, and how the pictures came 
to be painted. 

Half a century ago Gauguin founded 
a new school of painting, and was for the 
time the central figure in sundry fierce 
artistic wars. Hampered by poverty, unable 
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The Gauguin frescoes, backed with concrete and 

steel, in a Parisian studio. M. Chauffrey, the expert 

who supervised its removal, is seen on the right 
of the larger picture. ; 
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to sell his pictures, yet still fired with the 
passion to create more, Gauguin went to 
the remote village of Pouldu in Brittany, 
where he was able to live very cheaply. 
Here there soon gathered around him a 
little group of admiring fellow-painters, 
among whom were Maurice Denis, De Haan, 
Serusier, Mau- 
fray, and Amiel 
Bernard—men 
now well known 
in art circles, but 
who were then 
poor and un- 
heard-of. 

In the little 
village of Pouldu 
Gauguin did 
much work. On 
days when it 
rained and pre- 
vented outdoor 
excursions, he 
satisfied his 
creative urge by 
painting upon 
the brick wall of 
the dining-room 
of the little inn 
which formed his 
headquarters the 
pictures of “‘ Joan 
of Arc’’ and the 
goose. It will be 
remembered that 
Joan was once a 
goose-girl, so the 
smaller picture is 
in keeping with 
the symbolism of 
the larger work. 

From 1887 
to 1889 Gauguin 
continued to live 
the simple life at 
the village of 
Pouldu. Then, in 1890, he departed for the 
South Seas, and the little group of painters 
was broken up. By and by the inn changed 
hands, and the new patronne covered up 
the works of art with a gaudy wall-paper. 
Gauguin died in Dominica, and for forty 
years succeeding proprietors of the hostelry, 
deeming the pictures ugly and valueless, 
kept the walls covered. At length, by 
sheer chance, the young American painter 
arrived at the opportune moment when the 
Principal one was laid bare, recognized” 
the work of a master, and thus rescued 
two completely unknown works of art 
from oblivion. 

For the present the pictures rest in a 
huge, old-fashioned studio at Montmartre. 
In the autumn, however, like so many 
other valuable things from the Old 
World, they are being taken to the United 
States, 
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INQUEST OF THE 
DRAGON LIZARDS 


W.DOUGLAS 
BURDEN 


Out in the Dutch East Indies there is a remote island inhabited by giant flesh-eating lizards— 

veritable “dragons ”—the descendants of a species that existed millions of years ago. Until 

recently so little was known about these weird beasts that they were regarded as legendary, 

and it was to verify the fact of their existence that the Author, with a party, went to 

the island. The expedition not only found the “dragons,” but secured some magnificent 

‘specimens, dead and alive. This exclusive narrative gives a thrilling account of the hunters’ 
adventures with these uncanny prehistoric monsters. 


Il. 


FE were still putting out baits 
for the big lizards, and for this 
reason. I killed a boar early one 


afternoon and built the necessary 
“blind.” After that I happened to run 
across a water-buffalo—a solitary bull 
lying down at the edge of some thick bamboo 
jungle. This time I was prepared to attack 
him, for I was provided with steel bullets. 
Even so, however, I was destined to come 
off badly for the second time. I may as well 
tell the tale, for such incidents are usually 
omitted. 

The Komodo buffalo are descendants 
of tame buffalo gone wild, and therefore 
differ somewhat from those that have never 
known the yoke of man. The true wild 
buffalo will never venture into the jungle ; 
the open plains are their home. But the 
descendants of buffalo that have gone wild 
always live in the cover of the jungle, coming 
out only to feed at night. Nevertheless, when 
they are attacked, the old instinct is 
dominant, and they prefer to stand their 
ground in the open, just as their wild 
brothers do. 

In this particular case, the solitary 
bull was, as I have said, right on the edge 
of the jungle, and, despite instinct, I did 
not see how he could resist jumping into 
cover if attacked from the open side. 

Such was the lie of the land and the 
direction of the wind that I found it quite 
impossible to get closer than two hundred 
and fifty yards without running the risk 
of being seen or winded. This was probably 
very fortunate for me, for, although I had 
not the slightest suspicion of it at the 


time, the lining of the barrel of my rifle 
had begun to give out, and as the bullets 
no longer fitted tightly they were dropping 
two or three feet in a hundred yards. 

At last, taking the greatest possible 
care, I fired. Immediately the bull strode 
defiantly right out into the open sunlight, 
and there stood with legs far apart and head 
thrown back, a spectacle of dauntless 
courage. 

Owing to the angle at which the sun 
struck his body, the gigantic muscles of his 
neck and shoulders stood out in beautiful 
relief, so that he gave an impression of 
tremendous power. He made a fine target, 
and I continued firing, wondering the while 
why I could not bring him down. Now and 
then he tossed his head into the air, shook 
his great horns, pounded his heavy fore- 
hoofs on the ground, and whirled this way 
and that with sudden vicious movements, 
as if searching for the source of danger. 

I realized quite well that he was looking 
for trouble, and that if he located me he 
would probably charge at once, which was 
not very comforting in view of my un- 
cannily ineffective shots. He stood his 
ground valiantly, while I—hiding behind 
some tufts of saw-grass—fired off my last 
steel bullet. 

Just at this moment, the old bull must 
have concluded that he had been peppered 
long enough, for, although I am certain he 
had not seen me, he started at full gallop 
toward me. For a few moments I staved 
where I was, watching the great beast rolling 
toward me like a locomotive, a cloud of 
dust rising in his wake. Then, jumping up, 
I ran. 
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Getting a little knoll of ground between 
myself and the bull, I turned and looked 
once more. The buffalo was still coming at 
top speed, head up, and apparently quite 
unharmed by all the shots I had fired at him. 
Thereupon I made up my mind to join the 
coolies, who were already in headlong 
flight. I even determined to pass them ; 
once you have settled upon a_ policy of 
flight, there is no object in loitering ! 

Moreover, there is a certain amount 
of fun and excitement, a certain thrill, in 
running away when you know that nothing 
can be gained by standing your ground. 
As a result, although the bull did not follow 
us far, I fairly dived to safety in the jungle, 
where I enjoyed a rather nervous but 
nevertheless hearty laugh at my ignominious 
retreat. 

So ended my _ sccond_ unsuccessful 
encounter with a solitary bull. Late in the 
evening I went out with Dcfosse, and we 
killed a young bull, but it was a rather 
ordinary, uneventful stalk. 

Meantime, poor little Lee Fai, the 
camera-man, had missed some marvellous 
opportunitics to get moving pictures of 
deer and buffalo, but it was really not his 
fault, for he was extremely short-sighted— 
a serious handicap for the photographer of 
wild life. 

Komodo, we discovered, had certain 
other unpleasant denizens which are 
assuredly among the largest of their species 
in the world. I refer to centipedes and 
scorpions. Beyond the rolling open country 
which surrounded our camp was a big black 
wood that swept up the steep mountain 
slopes and merged with the cloud-forest 
above. : 

On entering it, Dr. Dunn saw in the 
space of a few yards a black cobra, a centi- 
pede of enormous proportions, a scorpion, 
bats, and other horrible creatures that are 
altogether attractive to the zoologist. 
Defosse disliked the place and called it the 
Prehistoric Wood ; he did not care about 
venturing into its sinister depths. 

Dunn, on the other hand, prowled 
round in it for hours on end, lost himself, 
had a wonderful time, and finally emerged 
with a smile of glee and an amazing assort- 
ment of venomous creatures to be preserved 
in formalin. 

As for my wife and myself we were 
inquisitive and liked to satisfy our curiosity, 
but here it was quickly satiated, and when 
we emerged from the wood it was with the 
fecling of shaking-off something very un- 
pleasant in which we had been entangled. 
We had been in the very heart of the forest 
—-a gloomy place where great blocks of 
porous lava are strewn in every direction, 
and deep, bat-filled caves excite one’s 
wonder. 

Everywhere were coiling vines and 
contorted creepers dangling through mid- 


air from the green canopy above. Giant 
hawsers, twisted, gnarled, and knotted, hung 
suspended overhead, great lianas encircled 
the most beautiful trees in a_ vice-like 
embrace, and weird-looking parasitical plants 
sprouted from every limb. 

My wife and I plunged through this 
place of gloom, where death lurked in every 
byway, and at last, following a buffalo 
trail, emerged at one step from deep shadow 
into the light of day. It was a relief to get 
out of that stifling forest, with its atmo- 
sphere of hidden horror, and to stand in 
sunshine once more, with the fresh wind 
in our faces and the waving grass about 
our feet. 

We had been standing there only a 
few minutes, enjoying the incomparable 
view, when a big black lizard emerged 
from the Prehistoric Wood to our left. 
At the same moment a wild boar trotted 
out from an isolated clump of bamboo in 
front of us, heading toward the “‘ dragon.” 
Now, at last, I thought, we may see some- 
thing interesting, which will prove definitely 
whether or not these great lizards dare to 
attack a full-grown boar. So my wife and 
I sank slowly into the grass, and I took out 
my field-glasses, in order to watch things 
more closely, 

The lizard remained motionless on the 
edge of the jungle, watching the boar, 
which trotted unsuspectingly toward him. 
The lizard (fearing, perhaps, that he might 
be seen by the boar) then slid silently into 
the jungle. At this moment the boar caught 
the lizard’s scent and headed off toward 
a small patch of jungle at right angles to 
his former course. _ Presently the lizard 
reappeared, and, seeing no bear, wandered 
lesiurely out across the open, stopping 
at frequent intervals to have a good look 
round, 

About this time the pig emerged from 
his patch of jungle, saw the lizard heading 
away in the opposite direction, and, satisfied 
that his route was now clear, ambled along 
his original course, halting now and then to 
root. 

At this moment the lizard might be 
said to have seen the boar “ out of the back 
of his head,’’ for he suddenly turned, ducked, 
and headed back after the pig. Unfortu- 
nately the latter saw him coming, and ran 
away into the Prehistoric Wood, and so 
the affair ended. 

No scientist could reach a verdict on 
such evidence. However, I do not believe 
for a moment that enough animals die a 
natural death on Komodo to — supply 
thousands of Varanus with food. Therefore 
as there are virtually no small mammals 
on the island, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the lizards kill deer and pig 
for a living. 1 feel morally certain that this 
is true. 

Moreover, my conclusion is verified by 
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the Assistant Resident at Bima, who states 
that a large specimen of Varanus komodensis 
had been taken alive on Komodo by certain 
Chinese poachers. This animal was brought 
to Bima and temporarily chained to a tree. 
While he was so chained, a smal horse 
strolled by, whereupon the lizard jumped 
at him and bit a great piece out of his side. 


When I asked to have the horse brought 
round, in order that I might observe the 
marks, the Assistant Resident assured 
me that the unfortunate beast had been 
so severely wounded that it had to be shot. 
This story, which was corroborated by the 
Raja, I had no reason to doubt. 

Just as my wife and I were about to 
continue on our way, we were sta-tled by 
Yiakut, our coolie, who at frequent intervals 
was emitting loud grunts. On turning to 
ascertain the cause of these weird exclama- 
tions, we found the man hunting gingerly 
under his sarong. Suddenly he made a grab, 
and, with a series of gleeful grunts (the 
Malay never shouts for joy) pulled a green 
tree-viper along his bare skin from a fold 
in his garment and held the venomous, 
wriggling thing suspended in the air ! 

Only the day before, when Defosse and 
I were resting side by side in the grass, a 
very large cobra slipped right between us, 
and wriggled off down the mountain. 

Meanwhile, the natives had seen a 
particularly ugly monster on the edge of 
the Prehistoric Wood, which they described 
as the largest boeja darat (land crocodile) yet 
seen. He was a very wary fellow, so we 
decided that the best way to get him alive 


The Author’s wife with one of the smaller lizards that she shot. 
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was to build a trap at the edge of the forest, 
bait it with deer or pig, and then hide 
close by in a boma, ready to run out 
and lash him to a pole as soon as he was 
caught in the nodse. 

Accordingly, Defosse killed an old 
razorback (wild boar) for bait, and the 
coolies set to work on the trap. Heavy 
stakes were 
pounded into the 
ground all round 
the bait, except 
at one end, where 
a large opening 
was left. The 
stakes were then 
lashed _ together 
with rattan, and 
the whole con- 
traption carefully 
camouflaged with 
branches and 
leaves. : 

A live tree 
was selected as 
the spring-pole. 
The branches were 
cut off, a rope tied 
to the top, and 
then,with the com- 
bined strength 
of some fifteen 
coolies, the tree 
was bent over, 
and the noose set 
at the opening at 
the front of the 
: trap. There was, 
however, to be one difference between this 
“set” and all the others that we had 
hitherto built. 

The small lizards did not tempt us any 
longer. We had caught plenty already, and 
we did not want the trap to spring when the 
little fellows came to feed on the bait. That 
might sp»il the whole show, for the wary 
old rascal we were after would probably 
be lurking in the immediate vicinity in 
order to assure himself that all was well 
before tackling the meat himself. 

The release was therefore attached to 
a string that ran along the ground to the 
boma, and the trap so arranged that it could 
not go off until the cord was pulled. In this 
way we could watch everything that went 
on and release the spring-pole at just the 
tight second to send Mr. Dragon whirling 
aloft among the branches. Then we could 
rush out with our coolies and make him 
fast. 

The string leading to the boma was 
well covered up with leaves and the boma 
itself thoroughly camouflaged. I tested 
the working several times ; when the string 
was pulled the tree swished upward to my 
complete satisfaction. Already I visualized 
the great repiile dangling in mid-air, 
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strugsling at the end of his tether. The 
whole contrantion was Defosse’s work, and 
it was as pleasing to the eye as to the 
imagination. 

The next day we were on the job early 
in the morning, for the bait had already 
begun to smell. For a long time we waited 
in the boma, chatting together in leisurely 
fashion (for it will be remembered that these 
animals are stone deaf) until a big reddish 
centipede crawled iito our dark hiding- 
place. For a moment the excitement within 
the four walls of that gloomy abode was 
intense. However, when one of the Malays 
succeeded in deftly severing the venomous 
beast in two with his machete, or parang, 
order was restored. 

After that, we did not feel much like 
stretching out and making ourselves com- 
fortable, and it was just as well that we 
didn’t, for presently two scorpions made 
their appearance. These were dealt with 
after the fashion of Malays, and once more 
we composed ourselves. 

By this time we were beginning to 
feel very uncomfortable in our congested 
quarters, but, as the sun was well up, it 
was time for the dragon lizards to be abroad, 
and accordingly we kept a close look-out. 

Presently a small Varanus appeared 
and man:euvred round the trap. He was 
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followed very soon by a much larger beast 
(about the size of those that eventuaily 
reached the New York Zoo). who immedi- 
ately entered the trap and tried to drag the 
whole boar out. But the razorback had been 
carefully lashed in place, and could not be 
budged. Presently I saw the lizard look 
up and then turn and flee into the jungle as 
if the very devil were after him. I told the 
men that I thought the big one was coming, 
and to hold themselves in readiness. 

We waited without sceing or hearing 
a thing for about half an hour, and then one 
of the coolics sadde ly made a_ strange 
sound. He looked round at the other men, 
and seemed to be unduly excited. Peeping 
through the back of the boma, I saw that 
here, in truth, was a dragon—a living 
descendant of the monster lizards of the 
Pleistocene. 

One black eye was fixed on the boma, 
and I did not dare to move. Now he started 
forward again. He was headed right for 
the boma! The coolie who had seen what 
was happening shrank back. I could sce 
the ugly brute very well. He looked black 
as ink. His bony armour was scarred and 
blistered. His eyes, deep set in their sockets, 
looked out on the world from underneath 
overhanging brows. 

Defusse waited placidly, without saying 


Building the trap for the big “dragon.” 
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A dragon lizard feasting on the remains of a wild boar. 


a word. Now the creature's footsteps were 
plainly audible. He passed close by one 
side of the boma; I could have reached 
out and touched him with my hand, and 
I had the tingling sensation of actually 
having a dragon walk by within a yard of 
where I was standing. The coolies were 
very restless, and Defosse had hard work 
to keep them still. 

After the beast had passed by there 
ensued another half hour of agony. He 
seemed to be very wary of a trap and ina 
generally suspicious frame of mind. He 
would walk up to the opening, and almost 
put his heal into the noose, but never 
quite far enough. Then he would inspect 
everything very closely, his snaky tongue in 
cons ant motion. 

Always, just as we expected him to take 
the fatal step, he would turn abruptly and 
walk away again, to sit motionless, looking 
into the surrounding jungle, for five or ten 
minutes on end. This happened over and 
over again. My nerves were in a terrible 
state : I was so anxious to catch him that the 
suspense was almost unendurable. 

Just at that moment I heard a vague 
hum in the distance. It grew louder and 
louder, and then, in a great roar, something 


seemed to he descending on our heads, 
as if-an aeroplane was diving upon us with 
the engine full on. But it passed over us. 
The sound of millions of wings filled the 
air—a great swarm of bees passing low 
through the jungle ! 

The sound died away again into a 
mysterious hum, and after that I was 
conscious of a deathly silence save for a 
slight rustling of leaves overhead. The big 
lizard still remained immovable. 

Then, all of a sudden, it happened ! 

He walked quickly up to the opening, 
stepped through the noose, and seized the 
bait. I jerked the release, and it went off. 
The dragon must have received the sur- 
prise of his life, for he found himself sailing 
into the air. At the same moment there 
came a terrible cracking, and as the beast, 
which had been literally thrown into the 
air, fell again, the rope tightened and the 
spring-pole cracked and bent at the point 
of breakage. Our prize, instead of being 
suspended in mid-air, was on the ground, 
tugging wildly at the tether, which held 
him firmly about the middle 

The Malays did not dare go within 
several yar’s of our captive, so now it was 
time for Defosse to get into action. He had 
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been practising with the lasso for months 
past, and accordingly he stepped into the 
ring. 

A strange pair they made, the old 
hunter and his grim antagonist, who, by 
this time, was lashing himself into a frightful 
rage, the foam literally dripping from his 
jaws. But Defosse was wise, and took no 
unnecessary chances. The first throw missed, 
and he coiled his rope again as methodically 
as if he were practising on a tent-peg in 
camp. The lizard was clawing frantically 
to get away. 

While he was thus engaged Defosse 
stepped up quite close behind him, roped 
him about the neck, and made the end of 
the line fast to a tree. A third rope about 
the tail, to prevent that formidable weapon 
doing any damage, did the trick, and the 
dragon was ours ! 

There being now no more danger, the 
Malays stepped bravely forward with their 
pole, hog-tied the unfortunate a imal, 
lashed him to the pole, and started back 
to camp. 

The work was done, and we were 
jubilant. Once in camp we thrust the 
monster into the cage which we had especi- 
ally built for him. As he was slowly intro- 
duced at one end of the oblong, box-like 
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cage, the thongs that held him were cut 
one by one. When he felt himself free to 
move again within the four walls, he lashed 
himself into another magnificent fury. 

That night was another beautiful 
tropical night The camp slept silently 
under the jungle moon, and meantime the 
big dragon was getting to work. In the 
morning we found to our dismay that our 
prize catch hal broken out and made good 
his escape. This loss was the greatest dis- 
appointment of the entire expedition. We 
felt so sure of him that we hadn't even taken 
his photograph ! 

The wire that covered a large square 
air-hole at the top of his cage (the strongest 
wire, incidentally ,that we could obtain), 
had been ripped bodily off. There was the 
hole gaping a. us, mute evidence of a degree 
of strength we had never suspected. 

One last story of these wonderful 
lizards before I close ; and as my wife, who 
hunted as enthusiastically as any of us, 
was concerned in the episode, it may be 
told in her own words. She and Defosse 
were vi.iting one of th trans, She say 

“Upon reaching the blind we saw, to 
our dismay, that the bait had been torn 
completely in half, and the entire hind- 
quarters devoured. As there was now no 


Another view of lizards feeding. The animal on the left has practically the 
whole body of the boar in his mouth, 
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animal in sight we went on to look for tracks 
around the bait. Defosse followed them down 
the hill on one side, while I looked round 
the other. 

“Suddenly something drew my atten- 
tion to the e lge of the jungle on my right, 
ani there, sure enough, was one of our 
antediluvian monsters. For a moment he 
s'ood partly concealed by the leafy jungle ; 
then, with heaving 
flanks and ponderous 
movements, he 
crawled forthintothe 
light of day. At the 
same moment, I sank 
motionless into the 
long grass, little 
realizing that I had 

ut myself directly 
in his path to the 
ba't. 
“‘Asheavproa~hed 
s‘epbystep, thegreat 
bulk of his body held 
clear of the ground 
and his black bealy 
eyes flashing in their 
sockets, I thought of 
the incredibl > beasts 
that move through 
the shaces of log 
ago. He seemed 
har lly to belong to 
this wo ld. A hoary 
customer, black as 
dead lava, whose very 
aspect spoke of inde- 
finite existence, I 
wondere 1 whither his 
ancestors had wan- 
dere i on theirendless 
journeyings to this 
enchanted isle. 

“‘It was only as 
he drew nearer that I suddenly realized my 
predicament. My gun was propped against 
the ‘ blind,’ where I had left it a few minutes 
earlier, Defoss: was out of sigh’, and the 
great reptile was continuing straight toward 
me. Should I jump up and run, thus losing 
the largest lizard we ha! seen for some time, 
or should I lie without moving, on the 
chance that Defosse would cone back and 
shoot him, or that he would cha ige his course 
and pass me unheeded ? 

‘ Nearer he came and nearer, his grim 
head swinging heavily from side to side. 
Listening to the short hissing that came 
like a gust of evil wind, and observing the 


Tracks of a big lizard in the mud. 
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action of that darting, snake-like tongue, 
which seemed to sense the very fear that 
held me, I was affected in a manner not 
easy to relate. 

’ “The creature was less than five yards 
away, and its subtle reptilian smell was in 
my nostrils.- Too late now to leap from 
hiding; he would surely spring upon me, 
rending me and serving my remains as he 
had served the dead 
deer. Better to take 
my chances where I 
lay, so I closed my 
eyes and waited. 

“Topened themin 
time to see Defosse’s 
head appearing over 
the hill) The next 
instant there was a 
flash, and a bullet 
buried itself in the 
great monster’s neck. 
Like lightning he 
whirled and crashed 
toward the jungle, 
but once more the 
rifle did its work, and 
he lay still.” 

Ourcollection was 
now complete, and 
it was time to leave 
Komodo We 
brought home four- 
teen specimens—two 
living ones for the 
Bronx Zoo, and 
twelve dead animals 
for an_ exhibition 
groupintheAmerican 
Museum of Natural 
History. 

Many interesting 
questions regarding 
the huge lizards still 
remain unanswered. We do not know, for 
example, what age they attain. Moreover, 
it isa curious fact that Komodo is geologically 
recent. Thus we have a very ancient animal 
living ona “young” island : that is anisland 
that has only recently risen above the 
level of the sea. How did he get there ? 
Whence did he come? Why is he re- 
stricted to Komoco and a few small 
neighbouring islands ? And what conditions 
have enabled him to survive in this isolated 
district ? 

They are fascinating queries—as fasci- 
nating as the studv and the hunting of the 
weird beast himself. 


A Terrible 
JOUrRNECGY 


Told by JOSEPH METCALF, of Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, and 
set down by GEORGE E. STUART-REID 


HE great 
water-con- 


Mlustrated by W. C. NICOLSON | 


built to receive it, 
a vast crowd of 


servation 


scheme, | What happened toa man who fell into an under- 
ground conduit conveying water from a dam to 
Port Elizabeth, forty-five miles away ! 


known asthe Sand, 
Bulk, and Palmiet | 
Rivers Dam, situa- 


ae -. 


onlookers gathered 
around the coping, 
headed by the 
Mayor, Councillor 
James McIII- 


ted some forty-five 

miles to the north- 

st of Port Elizabeth, in the Uitenhage 
ion of the Cape Colony, was completed 
in July, 1906, after over four years of 
strenuous labour on the part of a vast 
army of men, both white and black. 

When the opening day arrived, every- 
body who had had the smallest share in 
the construction of the dam was eager to 
see the final result of their labours, which, 
all being well, would result in a great flood 
of clear, sparkling wa‘er entering and filling 
the large artificial lake in the centre of 
St. George's Park, Port Elizabeth. 

Some one hundred and forty million 
gallons of water was held in the Sand River 
Valley by the seventy-foot-high dam wall, 
with its huge round sluice gates. As this 
wall had risen from the height of a few 
inches in 1002 to its final elevation, two 
villages, twelve farm-houses, and many 
hundreds of morgen* of ground had been 
enguifed in the ever-rising and extending 
Waters. 

The pipe-line was interspersed with 
stop-cocks for the better regulation of the 
flow of the water, and on the opening day, 
July 4th, a man was stationed at each, 
with full and lucid instructions as to his 
duties. 

I will not here enter into technicalities, 
except to state that the water was conveyed 
in fume pipes, varying in diameter from 
six feet at the dam to four feet at the outlet 
into St. George's Park. Up to this date the 
town of Port Elizabeth had been very badly 
off as regards its water-supply. and the 
progress of the great dam had been eagerly 
watched by thousands of inhabitants. 

As the hour approached for the first 
tush of water imto the cement-lined basin 


* A Cape Morgen equals a3 acres. 


wraith, the band 
of Prince Alfred’s 
Guards, the Fire Brigade, the Harbour Board 
statt, and a detachment of the Uitenhage 
Volunteer Ritles, commanded by Major Gee. 

When the first trickle of water was 
seen to issue slowly from the mouth of the 
four-foot culvert the band struck up, 
appropriately enough, “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,’”’ and almost before the first 
bars had died away, and the crowd was 
getting ready to cheer, a mighty stream of 
water rushed with a roar out of the culvert’s 
mouth. On its crest, to their horror, the 
onlookers beheld the battered figure of a 
white man, tossing hither and thither in 
the foam ! 

It was impossible to close the culvert 
immediate for to have done so would 
probably have blown up every pipe along 
the forty-tive mile track. With supreme 
courage, however, a dozen men joined 
hands, and, breasting the swirling water, 
which momentarily grew higher — and 
stronger, succeeded in bringing the half- 
dead and wholly unconscious man to safety. 

On recovering consciousness, he proved 
to be Mr. Joseph Metealf. a foreman 
mason, who had been employed at Sand 
River since the dam was first started. I 
will now describe, as nearly as possible in 
his own words, how Mr. Metcalf came to 
make so dramatic an appearance before 
the Port Elizabeth public. 


My job on the opening day of the water 
scheme was to guard the main manhole, 
on the top of the dam wall, to which was 
attached the pressure register, against any 
native who might approach too near for 
his own safety. The surface of the wall 
at that spot is always slippery, and a slight 
shower just as the two main sluice-gates 
Were beimy raised made my particular 
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“I was being swirled round and round in a huge steel ball.” 


Vou. uxi.—11 
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location a tricky one, what with keeping 
one eye on the register and the other on 
the encroaching “ boys.”’ 

I was wearing a heavy pair of hob- 
nai'cd boots, and almost before I realized 
what had happened, I felt my feet slip on 
the glassy surface of the cement, and myself 
shuot into space! I made one wild grab 
at the iron rungs of the wall-ladder which 
runs from top to bottom of the man-hole, 
but the speed of my descent tore my fingers 
loose, and I plunged feet-first into the 
water, which was rushing madly through 
the six-foot pipe. No one had seen me 
disappear—no white man, that is—and 
even if they had, no human power could 
have saved me. 

Fortunately the water did not com- 
pletely fill the pipe. There was a space of 
nearly six inches between the surface and 
the arch of the pipes, and for a time I just 
kept myself afloat. I dreaded, however, 
what would happen when the six-foot pipe 
gave place to the five-foot, and the five- 
foot to the last three miles of four-foot 
piping—that was, I told myself, if I lived 
long enough to reach that far. 

I knew that the men regulating the 
stop-cocks en route had been given strict 
orders not to allow the pipes to become 
completely filled with water, and thus 
lessen the risk of bursting them under 
undue pressure. If these men carried out 
their instructions to the letter I stood a 
chance of coming out alive at the St. George’s 
Park end of the flume, but—and my heart 
almost stopped beating at the thought !— 
should only one of these forty-five men 
(one to each mile) make a miscalculation, 
and allow his section of pipe to become 
filled, my chances of entering the Lake 
alive were nil. 

Meanwhile the water scemed to bear 
me onwards more and more swiftly. I 
tried to reckon how far I had travelled by 
counting the air-chambers, to which the 
stop-cocks are attached, but I soon lost 
count. Twice I felt my coat rip open as 
I was swept against some obstruction in 
the pipes, and several times a change of 
grade plunged me to the bottom of the 
torrent. 

I prayed as I had never prayed before 
that I might not lose consciousness, for 
hope was fast rising in my breast. The 
speed at which I was travelling, | felt, must 
soon carry me to the end of my awful 
journey, but forty-five miles is a long way 
to go in pitch darkness and in icy-cold 
water, . 

Just after passing through one air- 
chamber and entering a new mile of pipe, 
I felt my head scrape against the top of 
the arched tunnel, and gave myself up for 
lost, for I thought that the man at the last 
stop-cock had made a mistake and flooded 
his length of pipe-line. Only a mile, 1 
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thought! Could I hold my breath so long ? 
At the rate I was travelling, I hoped so, 
and accordingly drew in as deep a draught 
of air as I could. 

Then, placing my hands over my face 
to protect it from the rivets with which 
some sections were studded, I prepared to 
face the end. But, no; my fears were 
unfounded. The man had made no mistake ; 
the six-inch space still remained! Hope 
revived, and, odd as it sounds, I even bk gan 
to make plans for the future now that my 
employment on the dam was at an end ! 

I pictured my wife’s face when I told 
her of my adventure. She is one of those 
people who believe that nothing really 
exciting ever happens except in novels or 
magazines. I could almost see the looks of 
amazement on the faces of the people as 
I shot out into the Park Lake. I suppose, 
as a matter of fact, I was getting dazed with 
the rapid motion, and must have been only 
half-conscious, for the next thing I remember 
clearly was being swirled round and round 
in a huge steel ball. 

Twice I passed the opening through 
which the water rushed to continue is 
journey, but the third time I approached 
it I felt myself being sucked into its vortex, 
and a moment later I was being swept 
once again along the tunnel. 

I don’t know what. happened after 
that, but I recollect feeling my coat and 
shirt being torn off and experiencing sharp 
shooting pains all over my chest and sides. 
These pains abruptly terminated certain 
dreamy speculations as to what had hap- 
pened to my boots, as I could feel that I 
no longer wore them. 

Then something seemed to force my 
head back with a jerk, and the next thing 
I remember is hot fluid being poured down 
my throat, and that my arms were rising 
and falling without any volition on my 
part.* And that is all I know about my 
terrible journey, but I think I am the first 
man—and most probably the lasi—to 
travel from Sand River to Port Elizabeth 
by water ! 


Metcalf was kept in the Port Elizabeth 
Hospital for some weeks after his nerve- 
racking experience, but with the exception 


of a few minor scars and bruises was 
physically little the worse. Mentally, 
however, he had received a verv severe 


shock, and was granted a pension by the 
Water Board. His escape is the more 
miraculous in view of the fact that on the 
occasion of the next refilling of the St. 
George’s Lake fourteen miles of pipes were 
blown up owing to a miscalculation at the 
ten-mile stop-cock. If anything of this kind 
had happened on the opening day nothing 
could have saved Metcalf. 


* Artificial respiration. 
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from three aeroplanes. 


This remarkable long-focus photograph shows six R.A.F. parachutists leaping simultaneously 
A crowd of 100,000 people was thrilled by this spectacle. 
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The most thrilling experience now open to man, says the Compiler, is probably a parachute- 


jump from an aeroplane thousands of feet up in the air. 
i Here are some vivid accounts of big “jumps,” described by 


anything ever go wrong? 


tt does it feel like, and does 


aviators who are experts at the game, and accompanied by photographs that make the 


ordi 


HE greatest thrill now possible, 
probably, is a jump from an aero- 
plane some thousands of feet up, 
trusting to the accurate opening 

of a huge but flimsy umbrella of silk—in 
other words, a parachute. Would you have 
the “ nerve ” to jump, do you think ? Well, 
let us find out what it feels like, what the 
sensations are. 

Here is a first leap in parachute harness 
from an aeroplane three thousand feet up, 
described by the man who made the jump, 
Licut. Herbert Crainer :— 


T glanced upward into the face of 
Lieut. Frict (the pilot), moved my dry lips 
in a wordless farewell, and forced a smile— 
a rather s'ckly one, I am afraid. Then I 
slipped my right leg over the edge of the 
cockpit, balanced there for a moment: 
then with all my might I shoved myself 
away from the sides of the aeroplane. The 
next instant I found myself sliding across 


-man giddy even to look at! 


the air like a bird, lying face downward with 
my hands and feet extended, 

For the space of several seconds it 
seemed as if I were simply floating there in 
mid-air. The hundred-mile-an-hour impetus 
the ‘plane had given me shot me forward 
with it, instead of downward ;_ I: travelled 
along directly under the wing of the ‘plane, 
and about thirty feet below it, for what 
seemed an extremely long time. I had 
been prepared for a breathless descent, 
but instead I was cutting the air like a 
projectile ! 

Before my body twisted in the air I 
was looking cownward on to the flying- 
field. Even in that brief interval I saw 
again the upturned faces of my friends, the 
flat, red roof of the hospital, and the 
ambulance, in motion now, rushing down 
the ficld to get under me. That ambulance 
—would it pick me up alive or dead ?. Then 
my head dropped forward ever so slightly, 
my body instantly followed it, and I began 
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turning a series of violent somersaults. I 
“was falling now! There was no longer any 
doubt about that ! 

Each time I turned over so that I 
faced the earth I could see the ground 
lurching up toward me at a hideous, terri- 
fying speed. I found myself speculating in 
sheer panic how many seconds it would 

. take to drop the whole distance. Should I 

have time to reach the pull-ring and yank 
the rip-cord free? And, if I did, would the 
parachute have time to open and check 
my descent ? 

Three thoisaid feet wasn't such a 
great height af.erall. 1 began regretting that 
I had not gone higher-—five thousand feet, 
perhaps. It would have given the parachute 
greater time to spread out its silken folds. 

It must have been then that I groped 
frantically, madly, for the ring, found it, 
and yanked it free. Perhaps I threw it 
off into the air with the force of the pull ; 
I can’t remember. All that I recall is that 
as I twisted and turned over in the air, 
with my arms and long Iegs flying wildly, 
I caught a glimpse of the aeroplane hum- 
ming overhead. I was amazed to discover 
that I had already dropped several hundred 
fect, and yet the parachute had not opened ! 

Great heavens, had the thing failed ? 
Was it defective ? Was I going to continue 
on downward until I struck the earth with 
crushing force—to rebound into the air 
again, a twisted and horribly distorted 
thing ? There was the emergency parachute ! 
My mind leaped eagerly to that. Perhaps 
my hand leaped for the ring, too. I do not 
know, but at that instant there came from 
overhead the whistling shriek and snapping 
flutter of a ‘chute unfilled by a breeze. 
Then—w-h-a-m ! 

With the booming report of a gun the 
parachute opened, and my descent was 
checked with such startling suddenness 
that the webbed harness yanked my left 
arm above my head ; I thought it had been 
dislocated. Next instant I found myself 
sitting comfortably in a sling, swaying from 
side to side as the big silken envelope 
oscillated softly and the shrouds above my 
head whistled a pleasant, cheerful song. 
The parachute hal worked! There was I, 
smiling serenely, safe and unharmed, more 
than two thousand five hundred feet above 
the fiying-field, while the ambulance just 
below me followed my uncertain course. 

T looked up at that wonderful envelope 
of silk, that magnificent big c:n py bulging 
taut as a drumheal with the air beneath 
it; and if ever I felt grateful toward anyone 
or anything TI felt truly grateful to that 
inanimate contrivance of silk and cord 
that had checked my downward plunge. 
With the sun shining through it, it looked 
doubly beautiful to me. 


The compiler has before him an account 


written by Colonel Lindbergh, the world- 
famous trans-Atlantic airman, when he wasa 
cadet, of a forced parachute descent when 
nearly a mile above the earth. It is more 
matter of fact than the description just 
quoted, and gives an intercscing glimpse into 
the psychology of the “lone eagle of the 
Atlanti 

As a cadet Lindbergh became an 
experienced par: C1ute-jumper, and for that 
reason his description is of special interest. 
The adventure occurred on March 6, 1925, 
when two student ‘pilots, Lieut. C. D-. 
McAllister and Cadet Charles A. Lindbergh, 
after colliding in mid-air, jumped from their 
unmanageable planes and floated down to 
safety Cadet Lindbergh's report is as 
follows :— ; 


A nine-ship SE-5 formation, com- 
manded by Lieut. Blackburn, was attacking 
a De Haviland 4B, flown by Lieut. Russell 
Maughan (dawn-to-dusk pilot), at about 
a five-thousand-foot altitude, and several 
hundred feet above the clouds. I was flying 
on the top of the left unit, Lieut. McAllister 
on my right, and Cadet Love leading. When 
we nosed down on the DH, I attacked from 
the left and Lieut. McAllister from the right. 

After Cadet Love pulled up, I continued 
to dive on the DH for a short time before 
pulling .p to the left. I saw no other ship 
near by. I passed above the DH, and a 
moment later felt a slight jolt, followed 
by a crash. My head was thrown forward 
against the cowling and my ‘plane seemed 
to turn around and hang nearly motionless 
for an instant. I closed the throttle and 
saw an SE-5, with Lieut. McAllister in the 
cockpit, a few fect on my left. He was 
apparently unhairt and getting ready to 
jump. 

Our ships were locked together, with 
the fusclages approximately parallel. My 
tight wing was danaged and had folded 
back slightly, covering the forward right- 
hand corner of the cockpit. Then the ships 
started to mill round and the wires began 
whistling. 

The right wing commenced vibrating, 
striking my heal at the bottom of each 
oscillation. I removed the rubber band 
safetying the belt, unbuckled it, and climbed 
out past the trailing edge of the damaged 
wing. With my feet on the cowling on the 
right side of the cockpit, which was then 
in a nearly vertical position, I jumped back- 
ward as far from the ship as possible. 

I had no difficulty in locating the pull- 
ring, and experienced no sensation of falling. 
The wreckage was falling nearly straight 
down. I fell in line with its path. Fearing 
the wreckage might hit me, I did not 
pull the rip-cord until I had dropped several 
hundred feet and into the clouds. During 
this time I had turned one-half revolution 
and was falling flat, face downward. The 
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Dropping head-first from the wing of a bombing aeroplane over San Diego harbour, 
California. The pack containing the unopened parachute is seen on the airman’s 
back. Another parachutist is about to follow him. 


parachute functioned perfectly ; almost as 
soon as I pulled the rip-cord, the risers 
jerked on my _ shoulders, the leg-straps 
tightened, my head went down, and the 
‘chute was fully opened. 

I saw Lieut. McAllister floating above 
me and the wrecked ships pass about a 
hundred yards to one side, continuing to 
spin to the right and leaving a trail of 
lighter fragments along their path. I watched 
them until, still locked together, they 
crashed in the mesquite about two thousand 
feet below, bursting into flames several 
seconds after impact. 

Next I turned my attention to locating 
a landing-place. I was over mesguite and 
drifting in the general direction of a ploughed 
field, which I reached by slipping the ‘chute. 
Shortly before striking the ground I was 
drifting backward, but was able to swing 
around in the harness just as I landed on 
the side of a ditch less than a hundred feet 
from the edge of the mesquite. Although 
the impact of the landing was too great for 
me to remain standirg, I was not injured 
in any way. The parachute was still held 
open by the wind, and did not col apse 
until I pulled in one group of the shroud- 
lines. 

During my descent I lost my goggles, 
a vest-pocket camera, which fitted tightly 
in my. hip-pocket, and the rip-cord of the 
parachute. 

Vou. exim—12, 


In the opinion of many experts the 
wearirg of parachutes by all who _ fly, 
passengers and pilots alike, should be 
compulsory. It is, however, realized that 
you may strap a ’chute onto a man’s back but 
—you cannot make him jump! The descent 
is comparatively safe nowadays, but it 
takes more than average nerve to make 
that plunge into space! And concerning 
this undoubted fact there is a good—and 
true—story told by Bert Acosta, who 
piloted Commander Byrd across the Atlantic. 
Here it is, in his own words :— : 

If you want one of the ghastliest 
moments that life can afford, get into a 
fight wiih somebody in the cockpit of an 
aeroplane, thousands of feet above the 
earth, wiih the machine fal!ing out of control. 
That is a thing to make the hair jump 
right out of your scalp, and it has happened 
more often than you would guess. 

During the Round ihe World Flight 
the ‘planes that were making the voyage 
were accompanied across the American 
con inent by other ‘planes. These attendant 
machines went as a kind of escort of honour. 
Some made part of the trans-continental 
journey. In one the pilot took a newspaper 
photographer for the flight across the Rocky 
Mountains. Every hing went all right until 
engine trouble occurred. They were above 
the mountains when the motor stopped, 
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and below them was a slope covered with 
a dense forest. No landing-place was in 
sight anywhere. 

The pilot fumbled with the engine, 
but it refused to pick up. There was nothing 
to do but abandon the ‘plane by the para- 
chute route. Both pilot and passenger 
were prepared for just such an emergency ; 
each had a parachute strapped to his 
shoulders. The photographer, before taking 
off, had been thoroughly instructed in 
how to use the life-saving apparatus—the 
jump into space and the pulling of the cord 
that released the great umbrella-like spread 
of silk. 

The ’plane was gliding down. The 
pilot arose, prepared to jump, and called 
to the photographer to go over the side. 
The camera-man looked down into space. 
He was too frightened to speak, and merely 
shook his hra!. The pilot commanded 
more urgently, but his passenger shrank 
back and continued to shake his head. The 
pilot, in desperation, tried to throw him 
out. He took hold of his man, who occupied 
the seat behind his, but the photographer 
shrank back, holding on to the seat and 
striking at the pilot. 

For a few mad seconds, while the 
machine was plunging headlong toward 
the tree-tops, they tought a mad skirmish. 
The pilot could not get the photographer 
overboard. He was unwilling to jump 
himself and leave his passenger to go to hs 
death with the falling ship; that would 
not have been according to the spirit that 
governs the ethics of the air. There was 
nothing to be done, therefore, but to stick 
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to the ship. He took to the controls again 
and guided the machine down for a lanuing 
in the tree-tops, 

There came a rending crash, the motor 
tore loose and hurtled to the ground, but 
the cockpit, after driving its way through 
an entanglement of branches, stuck among 
the sturdy limbs. The two men clambered 
safely to the ground. There the nerve- 
racked aviator gave way to his feelings 
and blackened both his passenger's eyes ! 


Here is the latest parachute story, 
with all the usual thrills and, in addition, 
more than a sparkle of humour in it. This 
serio-comic adventure concerns an instructor 
at a certain flying school and a timid student, 
who shall also be nameless, whom the 
instructor had failed to induce to take over 
control of the ‘plane. Impatient of his 
pupil’s lack of confidence, he mentioned 
one day to various fellow-airmen that he 
had hit upon a plan for bringing friend pupil 
“up to scratch.” 

He took the dilatory young man aloft 
bright and early one morning and then, 
having reached a height of about a couple 
of thousand feet, suddenly let out a shout 
to attract the pupil’s attention. Having 
done this, with a grin and a flourish he 
yanked his control-stick from its socket 
and gaily threw it overboard ! His intention, 
naturally, was to leave the pupil with no 
option but to assume the responsibility of 
handling the plane alone with his own 
joy-stick. But the pupil had thoroughly 
mastered one lesson—always to imitate 
faithfully every motion of the instructor. 


A U.S. Navy airman about to make a “pull-off” parachute descent from a ’plane over 
Honolulu. Directly the man released his hold the ’chute opened, and he was gently 
wafted down to earth. 
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This remarkable photograph shows an American Navy airman being jerked backwards 
off the wing of a ’plane travelling at over sixty miles an hour. 


So, without hesitating, he pulled his own 
control-stick out and flung it overboard ! 

There was now but one thing to do— 
quick !—and the startled instructor did it ; 
he climbed up and jumped, with his hand 
on the rip-cord of his parachute. He was 
a very surprised man when he discovered 
presently that the pupil had not followed 
him over the side. Instead the pupil, having— 
as it later transpired—had a friendly tip 
about the instructor’s little game, quickly 
produced a spare ‘‘joy-stick,’” fitted it 
carefully into the socket, and circled safely 
down ! 

One of the narrowest escapes in the 
records of parachute jumps from aeroplanes 
was that of an airman named Ralph 
Bottreil. With a couple of ’chutes strapped 
to him, he began to climb, at twenty 
thousand feet, from the observer's seat. 
In some way the hand-ring of the rip-cord 
of his main parachute caught on the 'plane. 
The ‘chute was promptly blown open by 
the terrific blast from the propeller, and 
as the giant umbrella jerked Bottreil back- 
ward, his left arm struck the rudder. 

He received a bad gash, and some of 
the muscles of his arm were torn; and to 
make matters worse a strap of his harness 
caught in the rudder and ripped the control 
of the tail. The parachute was torn right 
across and several of the supporting shroud- 
lines broken. Bottreil, half-dazed from 
shock and pain, fell earthward, while the 
pilot found himself four miles up in an 
aeroplane that would not steer. 

Experimenting rapidly, he discovered 
that by throttling down and tipping slightly 


with the ailerons he could keep a straight 
course. He glided down very cautiously 
to about eight thousand feet ; then, juggling 
with the throttle and ailerons, he contrived 
to make a wide, wavering turn, straighten 
out, head into the wind, and glide safely 
to the ground. 

Meanwhile, Bottreil, although he had 
lost a lot of blood, did not lose consciousness. 
At about a thousand feet he let go his 
emergency parachute and landed safely 
in a ploughed field. Medical attention, 
luckily, was not long delayed. 

An attempt at a record jump by Lieut. 
A. G. Hamilton turned out to be far more 
thrilling than was intended. He was taken 
up by his pilot through heavy clouds at 
four thousand feet, a l'ghter cloud formation 
at ten thousand feet, and a mist at fifteen 
thousand feet. Reaching twenty thousand 
nine hundred feet the engine began to misfire, 
and the pilot, Lieut. Downes, gave the 
“limit ’’ signal to Hamilton, who forth- 
with threw his feet over the edge of the 
cockpit and pushed himself off. 

He shot down and then jerked at his 
rip-cord, having fallen through the thin 
air for about two thousand feet bc fore h’s 
parachute opened. When it did open 
there was an unusually loud report, and 
Hamilton, looking up, saw that the rubbers 
designed to close the vent in the silk had 
broken. This accident meant that he would 
continue to drop earthward at a rate which 
would probably cause his death or, if he 
were lucky, broken limbs. 

When Hamilton caught a glimpse of 
the ground he decided he had a chance to 
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escape serious injury if he could manage 
to guide the ‘chute over some trecs he 
saw overhanging astream. He accordingly 
climbed up the shroud-lines on one side 
of the parachute, so as to fight the wind 
which was driving him away from the trees. 
His luck was in; he crashed through the 
trees, the branches caught the parachute, 
and Hamilton dropped safely into the 
stream. 

The first parachute descents from aero- 
planes in Britain were made about rg11 by 
Major Carr, and by that famous English 
parachute tester, Newall, who used to do 
“triple ’ descents with three parachutes— 
one red, one white, and the other blue! 
Although one of the finest ‘‘ parachutists,” 
he was killed in an accident in Holland. 
Clarence Winchester, the author-airman, 
said to me, talking of Newall: ‘‘ He was a 
quiet fellow with never anything to say, but 
a great sportsman. I once asked him why 
he did so much parachuting, and he replied 
that he thought it was the pleasantest way 
of earning a living, and he could think of 
no other job that 
he would prefer. I 
saw him do a lot of 
good parachuting 
work, and although 
he often had minor 
injuries he did not 
consider parachuting 
dangerous or at all 
a remarkable pro- 
fession or trade or 
whatever it is.” 

In the U.S.A. the 
first parachute de- 
scent from an acro- 
plane was made at 
St. Louis in 1912. 
Since those days 
many flying men 
have saved their 
lives by jumping, 
and there is actually 
a club in existence 
—the Caterpillar 
Club—whose qualifi- 
cation for member- 
ship is that one must 
have been forced to 
leap in a parachute 
as a last resort from 
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experienced before pulling the rip-cord of 
the parachute. Anoiher, and only slightly 
milder, experiment for those in search of 
excitement is to climb on to a wing of an 
aeroplane, pull the rip-cord of the ‘chute, 
and be jerked off into nothingness by the 
wind. 

These delayed jumps are not mere 
“stunting ’’; they are often essential in 
order that a man may be well clear of the 
‘plane before his parachute opens out. 
Photographs such as those illustrating this 
article, moreover, are likewise not taken 
as stunts. Parachute-jumping now forms 
an important part of an airman’s course 
of instruction, and photographs are of 
service in that they help in teaching the 
correct handling and technique of the 
pa:achute. 

Last year a naval airman astonished 
his friends by taking a moving-picture film 
of himself and the surrounding skyscape 
and landscape while dropping from a ’plane 
flying several thousands of feet up. The 
film was made possible by an automatic 
camera being lashed 
to the aviator’s body. 

Now, having 
read these varied ex- 
periences, how would 
you feel yourself 
about a jump? 
Afraid? Then, 
according to the 


authorities, you 
should become an 
expert, for this is 


what one instructor, 
Mr. A. F. Starr, has 
to say: ‘I have 
jumped from aircraft 
at all altitudes and 
at all speeds, from 
forty to a hundred 
and forty miles an 
hour; I have 
dropped from non- 
rigged airships, from 
balloons, and practi- 
cally all types of 
aeroplanes. I have 
taken up well over 
a hundred students, 
and I maintain that 
the man with fear 
is a better para- 


balloon, dirigible, or 
aeroplane. (The 
name “‘ Caterpillar,” 
by the way, is an 
allusion to those 
aerial caterpillars 
which float on their own webs.) 

Surely no greater thrill can be experi- 
enced by the adventurous than a delayed 
jump by parachute from a swiftly-moving 
*plane—that is, to wait deliberately until 
a@ fall of several hundred feet has been 


A very unusual picture. 
out on the wing of the 


chutist and a better 
airman than the 
man without fear. 
“The average 
man, I believe, finds 
no emotional thrill to compare with that given 
by the first jump from the wing-tip of a 
swiftly-moving aeroplane thousands of feet 
up in the air. Some men stare at the earth 
fascinated, like a bird hypnotized by a 
snake. Some grit their teeth and literally 


The jumper walked 
‘plane, and the para- 
chute opened so rapidly that he was yanked 

off his feet into space. 
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hurl themselves off. Others, with a des- 
iring glance at their companions in the 
‘uselage, simply roll off!” 

But there will be no need for pilots or 
passengers to jump, be jerked, or even roll 
off a disabl aeroplane if developments 
in parachute 
invention pro- 
gress along the 
lines predicted 
by some of the 
men who are 
studying the 
big questions 
relating to life- 
saving in the 
air. 

A scheme 
for “‘shooting”’ 
pilots clear of 
the machine 
from the cock- 
pit will be de- 
monstrated 
at the Inter- 
national Air- 
Traffic Exhi- 
bition to be 
held at Cologne 
this month. 
- This invention 
is intended to 
ass'st aviators 
in cases where 
the falling 
’plane prevents 
the pilot jumping clear. His seat, with 
a parachute attached, is placed on a 
compressed-air chamber, and it is claime | 
that the power from this is sufficient to 


“shoot” an average man a distance of 
twenty to thirty feet. The air is released 
by the pulling of a lever. The inventor 


got h‘s idea from the gun used by “ human 
canno:-balls ’’ at music-halls and circuses. 

An automatic parachute—one so con- 
structed that it will open of itself and prevent 
a damaged aeroplane nose-diving to earth— 
has also been patented. The ’chute in this 
case is permanently fastened to the machine, 
and if the ’plane gets into a “ spin,”’ “‘ stall,” 
or any other manceuvre from which the 
pilot cannot recover a normal position, the 
parachute can be opened by a lock and will 
then lower the aeroplane safely to, the 
ground. 

An invention by which, in case of 
accident to a passenger-carrying aeroplane, 
the cabin, complete with its passengers, 
could be lifted out by one huge parachute, 
has been discussed at the Royal Aeronautical 
Society by Major T. Orde Lees, who has 


& compartment on top of the aeroplane, and con- 
trolled by the pilot. Our picture shows the invention 
being tested at Los Angeles, California. 
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made as many parachute descents from 
aeroplanes as any man living. 

Major Orde Lees holds that the theory 
that, in large machines, passengers could 
not get out in time to save themselves, is 
as much an argument against the use of 
big ‘planes as 
it is againse 
parachutes; 
but, in any 
case, the state- 
ment cannot 
be substanti- 
ated in our 
present meagre 
knowledge of 
the subject. 
The problem 
of saving pas- 
sengers from 
these aero- 

lanes is the 

iggest that 
the parachute 
expert has to 
solve. 

Probably 
the most effec- 
tive solution at 
present be- 
yond the paper 
stage, Major 
Lees thinks, is 
the individual 
parachute 
carried on the 
passengers’ backs; but attempts to solve 
the difficult problem of removing the pass- 
engers and cabin en bloc seem hopeful. - An 
idea has been patented, he states, in which 
one huge parachute lifts the whole cabin 
from the aeroplane, complete with its pass- 
engers, even at a few feet from the ground. 

The decision to abandon ship and the 
operation of the necessary controls are in 
the hands of the pilot. This invention, of 
course, needs careful trying-out and develop- 
ment; its principal advantage is that the 
passengers would not be called on to think 
for themselves. Major Orde Lces considers, 
as do other authorities consulted, that in 
addition to all other devices for their safety, 
aircraft passengers ought to be compelled 
to wear parachutes. 

(The compiler wishes to acknenvledze his indebledness 
to Mr, Clarence Winchester, the author-airman, and tv 
Mr. Henry Spencer, the well-knowa parachutist .f 
Spencer Bros., Ltd., for their help : also to vatic: s 
reports, records and accounts in the “ 
York Times,” ‘“ New York Herald,” “ New York 
World,” ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” ‘ The Scientific 
American,” the “ Chicago Herald,” and the “ Detroit 
Free Press.) 
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A remarkable story told by a former real-estate agent of Winnipeg, Canada. The title to certain 
lands was in dispute, and it became vitally necessary to find an obscure half-breed somewhere 


in the North-West Territory. 


Mr. Russell went in search of the man himself, and thereby 


became involved.in an adventure that came very near costing him his life. 


URING the “land boom’ in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the fall 
and winter of 1881 and 1882, big 
transactions in real estate were 

frequently conducted in a very haphazard 
manner, 

The difficulty of securing registration, or 
having searches made for titles, gave rise 
to the custom of simply recording the 
various transfers on the back of the deeds. 
Bonds for deeds were given and accepted 
without question, afterwards entailing end- 
less litigation in which, as might have been 
expected, the lawyers came out best. 

* With a partner, I was in the real- 
estate business myself at that time. We 
had had our share of risks of this kind, but 
happened to be singularly fortunate—save 
in one case, which led to an adventure 
that came very near costing me my life. 

Early in the fall of ’81, before the 
excitement really began, we had bought a 
half-breed’s title to one hundred and twenty 
acres of land near old Fort Rouge. 

The original holders had died, leaving 
it to their heirs, six in number, the signature 
of five of whom we had secured. The sixth 
had not been heard of for three or four 
years, and was reported to have been killed 
in a fracas in Northern Montana. 

Somehow my partner and I always felt 
uneasy about the title to this property, 
but during the “boom” that speedily 
followed we subdivided the land into 
suburban lots and disposed of them, giving 
our bonds in lieu of deeds pending inquiry 
into the truth of the rumour concerning the 
death of Heir Number Six. 

The following summer a great deal of 
the property was built on. In most cases 


the lots had been sold on time payments, 
and we depended on these instalments to 
meet our outside obligations, which we 
found numerous and pressing enough. z 

We had bought up the rights of the 
heirs at what they had considered a fair 
price, but long before the winter was over 
they had spent the money in the usual 
reckless half-breed way, in unaccustomed 
luxury and dissipation. When it was gone 
they became sullen and resentful. 

The first warning of impending danger 
came in the shape of refusals by a number 
of our customers to make their semi-annual 
payments, due on January tst of the following 
year, until a clear title could be shown 
them to the property. This was followed by 
a visit from one of those educated half- 
breed ‘‘ go-betweens’’’ who act as agents 
for the sale of their people’s land, bargain 
for their labour as freighters, and render 
other services. These gentry usually combine 
all the vices of the white man with the cun- 
ning of the Indian. 

This particular agent told us he had 
valuable information to sell. He knew 
where Pierre, the missing ‘‘ Heir Number 
Six” was, alive and well! He had seen 
him himself ten days previously. We 
could never find him without his help, he 
said, and the people who still owed us for 
the property would not make their payments 
until we did find him and get his signature. 
All he had to do, the agent pointed out, 
was to send word to Pierre how the case 
stood, when his signature would immediately 
become worth a good many thousand 
dollars. He would engage to get it for us 
for two thousand. 

The wily rascal coolly admitted that 


he had warned the people who had bought 
plots from us not to pay until they heard 
from him. If we could not settle with 
Pierre, he had told them, we could not 
give them a clear title to the land. And 
now, what were we going to do about it ? 

There were several courses that I might 
have taken, some wise, and some otherwise ; 
but, as many smarter men have done before, 
I chose to take the most foolish of all. 

Enraged by the half-breed’s effrontery 
and Machiavellian scheming, which bade 
fair to get us into serious trouble, I grabbed 
him by the collar and threw him out of the 
office. Directly I had done it, however, I 
proceeded to kick myself for being so pre- 
cipitate, for now, I knew, it would be. war 
to the knife. We were in a bad hole, and 
I sat down to consider what to do. 

We must have money in order to meet 
obligations for large amounts that were 
due very shortly. My partner had been 
called East to the bedside of his dying 
mother, and I had to depend on myself 
entirely. 

If I could only find the missing Picrre 
before this rascally agent gave him inflated 
ideas concerning the value of his wretched 
autograph all would be well; otherwise 
we were in a tight place. 

Suddenly I had an idea. If I went to 
the trading-post round which the half- 
breeds usually congregated when in town 
I might Be able to find out what place the 
agent had recently arrived from. If I could 
discover that, it would give me a clue to 
the location of Mr. Pierre. Locking up the 
office, I walked down to the store, and by a 
few careful inquiries learnt that the agent 
had arrived three days previously from 
Fort Walsh. 

At the railway depét I found that a 
through special for Maple Creek, the end 
of the line, was starting the following 
morning. Going to the bank, I withdrew 
all the cash we had on deposit—little 
enough for the purpose of my trip, if every- 
thing went well. Returning to the office, 
I wrote to my partner, telling him of my 
journey, but saying nothing about the 
present difficulty, as I was well aware he 
had quite enough troubles of his own at 
the moment. 

Then, knowing that I should have to 
drive thirty or forty miles to the Fort after 
leaving the railroad, I purchased a suit of 


chamois underwear and moccasins as the. 


best preventives against frost-bites. 
Boarding the train the following morn- 
ing I was relieved to find that my half- 
breed visitor of the day before, whom I 
had half expected to see, was not a pas- 
senger. I noticed a strange half-breed in 
the smoker; but paid no attention to him, 
thinking he was probably going to the half- 
breed settlement at Qu’Appelle or Swift 
Current. I felt a little uneasy in mind, 
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however, when I found he and I were th:c 
only passengers save for some workmen 
who were bound for the end of the track. 

Reaching Maple Creek, and making 
for the only hotel, I learned that the police 
from Fort Walsh, with whom I had hoped 
to travel, would not be in for their mail 
for two days, as this was not a regular 
train. A blizzard the night before had 
stampeded all the hardy native ponies 
in the settlement, which had been ranging 
the prairies, so that it was impcssible to 
arrange conveyance for myself. Nothing 
remained for me to do but possess my soul 
in patience till the police came in for their 
mail and supplies. 

The shack that was honoured by the 
name of hotel was crowded, and the best 
accommodation I could secure was a shake- 
down bed in the dining-room, into which 
I tumbled shortly after supper, tired with 
my three days’ travel on the train. 

I had been in bed only a short time 
when another shakedown was prepared 
for the half-breed, who presently came in. 
I had disliked his appearance on the train, 
and was still less satisfied with his actions 
now. Pretending to sleep, I watched him 
closely, and observed that none of my 
belongings seemed to escape his notice. 
My small valise, the clothing on the chair 
between the beds, my fur coat, thrown over 
my feet—everythirg came in for a share of 
his furtive attention. . 

Thinking it best to make some inquiry 
concerning him, I pretended to wake up. 

“You came in on the train with me, 
didn’t you ?”’ I demanded. 

““Yees; I coom from St. Ignace,’ he 
replied, in the patois of the French half- 
breed. ‘‘ Where you coom from ?”’ . 

“TIT came from Winnipeg, and am 
going to the Fort,” I answered.” 

“ You no belong there,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
you go»? Ees somebody there you like to 
see maybee, pe haps?” 

“Do you live there?’ I replied, 
ignoring his question, “or are you going 
farther ? ” 

‘I go to Fort Walsh to see my brooder ; 
she ver’ seek, I hear some time long ago.” 

“How are you going to get there?” 
I inquired. 

“IT know half-breed boy; she got 
little whittledig pony and sleigh that came 
in after you go to bed. I goo with heem. 
You lak to goo? If you walk you can; 
she carry your things for you. Sleigh too 
ver’ small to ride; only carry one. I speak 
to Toney, and if he says ‘ Yees’ you can 
goo." 

This suited me all right, and I said so, 
adding that I would pay my share of what- 
ever the cost might be. Then, satistied 
that my suspicions concerning the half- 
breed: had been unfounded, I was. soon 
asleep. 
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Some time in the night I awoke fancy- 
ing that I had heard my valise closed with 
a snap, but the regular breathing of my 
room-mate reassured me, I felt under my 
pillow; my papers and money were safe. 
All the same I got up, took my revolver 
from my belt and, placing it under my 
head, fell asleep again. 

Directly I heard someone stirring the 
following morning I arose, but was sur- 
prised to find the half-breed already up 
and outside. Ordering breakfast at once, 
I went outdoors. It was still dark, and I 
could see nothing. I went over to the 
small stable, but found it empty; then I 
stood and listened. It was one of those 
cold, calm mornings, so common in that 
region, when the slightest sound is carried 
an incredible distance. 

At first I could only hear the telegraph 
wires singing with the frost, but presently 
I heard footsteps crunching the snow, a 
horse coughing, and voices coming from 
some half-breed houses [I had noticed the 
night before some «aistance out on the 
prairie. Walking toward the sounds, and 
stopping occasionally to make sure of my 
direction, I made out the voices of two 
men talking in Cree, an Indian language 
that I understood very well. I heard one 
say: “If he got tired, couldn’t walk so 
far, and turned back, it would be all right. 
The coyotes might get him, but no one 
would blame us.” 

The other made some reply which I did 
not catch, and then their voices died away, 
as though they had entered the stable. 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about the stray remark I had heard, yet 
something in the way it was said aroused 
my suspicions once more, and I determined 
to watch my half-breed friend very closely. 
Walking on, I presently came to a place 
where my room-mate and another half- 
breed were hitching a miserable little half- 
starved cayuse to the worst apology for a 
sleigh my eves had ever rested upon. 

I no longer wondered that we had to 
walk; I only hoped we might not have 
to carry the outfit before we got to the end 
of our journey! An old packing-case con- 
stituted the body ; boards nailed edgeways 
on either side, and projecting a few inches, 
formed the runners. The shafts were made 
of rough poles, and a whippletree attached 
by thongs of segginappi (raw hide) com- 
pleted the crazy conveyance that was to 
carry our belongings forty miles across the 
prairie in mid-winter. 

I greeted the half-breed, and was 
informed that “ Toney.’ the second man, 
would take me with him for ten dollars, 
Thereupon T turned and had a good look 
at Mr. Toney. This man was decidedly 
more intelligent-looking than the “breed; 
but had shifty eves and a crafty, cunning 
expression that was anything but reassuring, 


Of medium height, he was strongly built, 
with grizzled hair and moustache. I didn’t 
like his appearance at all, and I began to 
wish that my trip was safely over. 

In a few minutes we were joined by an 
old half-breed. ‘ How!” I greeted, in 
the Indian fashion. ‘‘ How, how!” he 
replied, cheerfully. Nodding in the direction 
of the driver he added : ‘‘ She my girl’s boy, 


Toney. I hees law fadder. You goo with 
heem ?” 
“Yes;" I replied. ‘“ I’m going with 


Toney to the Fort.” 

“You better no go, moinas”’ (white 
man), he replied, shaking his head. ‘‘ Too 
much heavy ; sleigh only hold one. Toney’s 
pony only little whittledig, no ver’ strong. 
We get mooch bad storm I think, too, 
perhaps.” 

““You think we shall have a storm?” 
I asked. 

“TI dunno,” said the old man. “TI 
see the dog-suns (mock suns) last night ; 
look ver’ bad. I no lak it. See over dar.” 
He pointed to the east, where a little glow 
of colour was now showing on the horizon. 
“See that white fog come up to meet him 
sky? That means no good. Maybee it 
storm; maybee it not. Ir it comes it be 
blizzard. You better not go, white man. 
Toney heem ver’ strong—what you call 
tough—he roon and walk fifty, hundred 
miles; no get tired. But you lay down, 
goo to death perhaps.” 

Thanking the old man for his well- 
meant advice, I told him I should have to 
go, anyway. The pony being now hitched 
up I went back to the hotel, ate a hasty 
breakfast, and had a lunch put up. After 
paying my bill I was hurrying away when 
the proprietor called me aside. 


y, pardner,” he remarked, in a 
low voi , LT thought I'd just give you a 
pointer. I don't know what's taking you to 


the Fort this weather; but if you ain’t in 
too much of a hurry I should advise you to 
wait for the police-teams. I heard that 
black son of a moose who came up on the 
train talking Injun to the other fellow after 
you'd gone to bed. They was sittin’ by 
the stove over there, and I was taking a 
hand in a game at the corner table, with 
my back to them. 

“Things was all comin’ my way, so 
I could listen to them. That black fellow 
is going to do somebody in! He said some- 
thing about a farm in the Red River country, 
and there being a thousand in it for him if 
he could work it. 


That other fellow, Toney, 
is as tricky as Hades; I wouldn’t trust 
him any farther than I could throw a 


bear by the tail. He’s half-breed Greaser 
(Mexican) and Snake Indian—a mighty bad 
mixture. He had to slide across here last 
fall after some shooting and knifin’ he done 
at Mosulla. Just on general principles he 
ought to be shot full of holes.” 


16% 
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“J grabbed him by the collar and threw him out of the office.” 
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I thanked the proprietor for his valuable 
information, saying I thought I knew what 
the ‘breed meant about killing somebody. 
“Even if he does mean mischief,’ I added, 
“T’ve got to go on, for my only chance of 
clearing up my business lies in getting the 
first word with somebody at the Fort.” 

‘“‘ Well, pardner, you know your business 
better than I do,” replied the hotel-keeper. 
“ But keep your eye peeled for them devils. 
As like as not they'll fix things up to lose 
you on the prairie if they think you have any 
money on you. Sure as shootin’ they'll 
stick together—’breeds always do. If you 
haven't a good Colt with you you'd better 
take mine.” 

I told him I carried an excellent -44, 
and, after thanking him heartily once more, 
I threw my valise into the rig and we started 
off on what proved to be the most dreadful 
experience of my life. 

The two half-breeds assumed quite a 
friendly manner, though somehow I fancied 
thit both seemed ill at ease, and whenever 
I fell a little behind them they seized the 
opportunity to converse together in Cree. 

After a few miles the half-breed opened 
a bag he had placed in the sleigh, and, 
pulling out a bottle, offered it to me. “ It’s 
good fire-water,”” he said, grinning. “I 
bring it away from Hoodson Bay Store.’” 
Saying that I did not drink, I passed it to 
Toney, who took a very small sip, remarking 
in Cree: ‘ Fire-water bad medicine for the 
cold.”” 

Two or three times thereafter I was 
pressed to drink, until I became certain 
they had some very good reason for wishing 
me to imbibe. At last, however, finding I 
could not be persuaded, the bottle was re- 
placed in the sleigh once more. The actions 
of the precious pair now became decidedly 
suspicious. 

Whatever their conversation was about, 
they evidently did not intend it for my ears. 
I managed to catch the words, ‘‘ Wait another 
plaice,” which I felt sure referred to me; I 
concluded that they intended to attack me 
for the money they must know I carried. 
After thinking things over I made up my 
mind that only one course was open to 
me; I must get the “ drop” on them, dis- 
arm them, and then drive them ahead of 
me, either to the Fort or back to Maple Creek. 

I judged we were still nearer the latter 
place, and it would be better to return, so, 
falling back a few paces, I quietly reached 


for my six-shooter, intending to cock it 
without them hearing. To my_ horror, 
however, I found that the trigger had been 
removed, rendering the weapon useless ! 


Now, indeed, I was at their mercy! No 
doubt it was the noise caused by removing, 
or breaking, the trigger that had awakened 
me the previous night. What a fool I had 
been not to examine the revolver before 
leaving the hotel ! 
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Probably no one who has not been in 
a similar position can realize my feelings 
at that moment. Here was I, twenty miles 
out on a trackless prairie in mid-winter, 
in the hands of two ruffians whom I firmly 
believed meant to murder me! My heart 
first seemed to stand still, then throbbed 
as though it would burst. My mouth became 
dry, and, spite of the bitter cold, great 
drops of perspiration oozed from my forehead. 

But presently I pulled myself together 
and began to reason things out. These 
half-breeds could hardly intend murder, 
for they were both well known. Escape 
for Toney was out of the question, for he 
dared not cross the border into the States. 
I should speedily be missed and inquiry 
made, and the pair would be held to account 
for my disappearance. Might not the 
remark I had overheard be a_ harmless 
allusion to camping and feeding the pony ? 
And, unlikely though it seemed, the revolver 
might have become damaged without the 
half-breed having had a han. in the business. 

Evidently, I reflectet, the ‘breeds were 
not sure as to whether 1 understood Cree or 
not. I would endeavour to throw them 
off their guard by pretending I did not; 
then, perhaps, they would converse more 
freely in my presence, and I might learn 
their real intentions. So, closing up the 
distance between us, [ asked Toney: ‘* How 
far have we come, do you think ?” 

‘* About a hitch,’’ he said. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“*Bout where feed pony,” he replied ; 
** maybee twenty miles.’”” 

“ How do you say it in Cree?” I asked. 

“You no ’stand Injun?”’ he inquired, 
looking at me narrowly. 

“No,” [ told him. 
out here before.”’ 

“But they have Cree in Winnipeg,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ but we do not see 
much of them in the city. I have not been 
there very long, any ah 

I saw the pair exchange glances, and 
Toney remarked to the half-breed in Cree, 
“T told you the white man did not under- 
stand us! Your heart is on the ground.” 
(Literally: ‘ Your cowardic: makes you 
imagine all kinds of danger.’’) 

“He suspects something. anyway,” 
replied the breed. ‘‘ He has been watching 
us for a long time when we talk together.” 

“Well, he won't watch anything after 
we get to Pot Hole Coulée,” grinned Toney. 
“That will be the best place to leave him. 
It's four miles off the police trail; and if 
we fill him full of whisky, and take his fur 
coat away, he will soon freeze, and the 
Old Man of the Mountains (Death) will 
seize him.”’ 

“Why not hit him on the head with 
the quirt ?”’ suggested the first man. ‘‘ He 
won't drink whisky.” 


“T’ve never been 


“No, no; that no good,” said Toney. 
** The police will find him some time, and if 
there are an; marks on him they will take 
us to the big chief at the Fort.” 

“We will try to get him to drink, and 
if he won’t we will choke him with your 
waist-sash; that will leave no mark. If 
we can make him drink it will be easy. 
When he gets too drunk to follow we will 
take the money and drive off. We'll say 
he started back for town, and that’s the 
last we saw of him. We will take his big 
coat away and drop it on the prairies some- 
where as though it had become too heavy 
for him to walk in or carry, and he had 
thrown it away.” 

I listened horror-stricken, though I 
tried hard to look absolutely unconcerned. 
Now, indeed, I knew the whole of their 
devilish scheme, and was glad my collar 
was turned up.to hide my face, which I 
am sure expressed something of my feclings. 
There was only one chance left to me- \ 
conclusions with the pair of them directly 
a suitable opportunity occurred. Probably 
my best chance would come when we were 
making a fire. If I could secure the axe, or 
a big stick, and deal one of them a disabling 
blow, my chances with the other wou!d be 
more equal. 

Presently, pointing ahead, Toney said 
to the ‘breed: ‘‘ There is the place.’’ Look- 
ing furtively in the direction indicated, I 
noticed a small bunch of poplars projecting 
above the banks of a cow/ée lying across our 
route. Half a mile farther on we turned 
down a track leading to the bottom of the 
ravine, where there were a few poplars 
growing beside a basin-like wash-out. 

Toney unhitched the cayuse and turned 
him out to paw the snow away and feed, 
while the ’breed anticipated me in securing 
the axe and soon had the snow scraped 
away and a smail fire of twigs and dry wood 
burning. Half-breed like, he had cut nothing 
requiring any strength, and consequently 
nothing suitable for me to use as a weapon. 

“Let me have the axe to cut some dry 
wood and get up a good fire,’’ I said. 

‘‘No,’”” replied the half-breed, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ That always white man’s way ; 
burn up all wood, next man have none. 
Plenty big fire enough ; you no cold in your 
big coat. Have drink ; that make warm.” 

“ All right,” I said. ‘‘ Here’s fortune!” 
And this time I did take a small swallow, 
to pull myself together for the struggle I 
knew I had to face. 

“That's good drink; have another,” 
urged Toney. ‘It do you heap good.” 

I took another, and while doing so 
noted the satisfied look on their ugly faces. 

A tin pail was now taken out of the 
sleigh and tea boiled over the fire. While 
the ’breeds ate their jerked beef and biscuit 
I tackled some of the lunch put up for me 
by the cook; but in such circumstances I 
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found eating distressing work. So, making 
an excuse to replenish the fire, and knowing 
I should not trusted with the axe, I 
walked into the brush and attempted to 
find a stake I could use as a club. 

Presently I found a dry sapling hanging 
over the bank; someone making camp 
there before had lopped off the top, leaving 
about four feet of the butt. This I wrenched 
away from the frozen soil with an awkward 
root attached to it. I carried it, with some 
smaller pieces, to the fire, making a good 
blaze. I was careful to place the root acres 
the flames in such a way that it woul.. 
burn off, leaving me the club I needed. 

The bottle was now passed round again, 
and each time I pretended to drink. In 
order to make them believe I was beginning 
to feel the effects I told them I was not used 
to spirits, and if I got drunk they would 
have to Ict me ride in the sleigh. Thereupon 
they laughed, saying I could stand it, and 
that the whisky would keep out the cold. 

I noticed with secret satisfaction that 
the half-breed, notwithstanding repeated 
warnings in Cree from Toney, could not 
resist the temptation of taking a good 
drink whenever it came to his turn, and 
before long the strong spirit showed its 
effects. He opened another bottle, and 
meanwhile I saw with joy that my stake 
was steadily burning through; I should 
soon have a good serviceable weapon with 
which to defend myself. Presently I threw 
off my fur coat, saying it was warm near 
the fire, and, the root having burned off, 
I used my stake as a poker, retaining it 
in my hand. To all appearances I was now 
well-nigh maudlin with the whisky. 

My hope now was that only one of 
them would go to catch the pony, and so it 
befell. Calling for one more drink, Toney 
rose to his feet and said: ‘‘ You stay here 
by the fire, white man, while I hitch up, 
and you ’’—to the half-breed—‘ pick up 
his coat and pack it and those other things 
in the sleigh.” He then went off to seek the 
cavuse, which had disappeared over the 
hill. As soon as he had gone I pretended to 
sleep; but in reality I was watching my 
chance to deal the ‘breed a blow that would 
knock him insensible without an outcry. 

As he moved about the fire, picking 
up the various camp things, he was careful 
to keep his face toward me. Knowing that 
Toney might be back at any moment, when 
the odds would be two to one again, I seized 
the only opportunity I saw. As the breed 
half-turned from me I sprang to my feet 
and, swinging my club, aimed a territic blow 
at his head. He was too quick for me, 
however. He ducked, and before I could 
recover myself had thrown himself upon 
me with a savage veil that I knew must 
reach the ears of Toney. 

In the clinch that followed he got a 
low backhold, while I seized him round 
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the neck. I secured what wrestlers call 
a ‘‘strangle-hold,”” and with my arm 
brought well round, and my hand on his 
forehead, I twisted his head from me till 
he was force: to let go. Then, with a swift 
under-cut blow and a back-trip, down 
we went together. 

As we stagged backwards in the fall 
the axe, which had been standing upright 
in the snow, came in contact with the 
*breed’s moccasined foot and cut deeply 
into the flesh. With my left hand on his 
throat I struck him in the face with the 
right; then I jumped to my feet to secure 
my stake, which I had dropped in the 
clinch. Before I could grab it, however, 
I was pinioned from behind by Toney, who 
had run up unnoticed ! 

Winded from my recent 
struggle, and taken in rear by 
one whom I knew possessed the 
strength and endurance of a 
tiger, I realized that my chances 
were desperate, indeed. Toney 
had grasped me round the 
body, securing my arms, while 
I had instinctively seized him 
in a backward grip by the hips. 

I dare not loose my clutch 
to break his hand-hold, or he 
would instantly have dragged 
me to the ground, so in this 
awkward position we struggled, 
he trying to throw me forward 
on my face, while I watched 
my chance—my only one—to 
catch him backwards round 
the neck, and, stooping, throw 
bodily over my head. 

After a fruitless attempt to throw me 
on my face he stumbled slightly, and in 
the recoil I stepped on his foot by accident 
and tripped him. Down we went, Toney 
underneath, where we lay for a moment 
exhausted with our struggle. 

What the result would have been if we 
had been left to ourselves I cannot say; but 
just then the breed staggered tohis feet, wiping 
the blood froin his damaged face. Seizing the 
club I had cut he ran forward. My arms 
were held fast in a grip of steel, and as he 
raised the stake to strike I could only groan 
and turn my head aside. When the club 
descended I felt nothing, but I heard a 
crash like a cannon. Then came oblivion. 


him 


How long I remained unconscious I 
cannot say —probably not long. Presently, 
however, I began to feel that T had had/a 
nightmare, and must rouse myself. Then I 
heard a booming in my head, and discovered 
that I was Iving uncomfortably and was 
very cold. With a violent effort I threw 
off my lethargy, opened my eyes, and 
saw the sky. [ was vaguely surprised to 
find myself outdoors, but did not feel at 
L to investigate. My head and 
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every bone in mv body ached  intolerably, 
and an attempt to move sent pins and 
needles shooting through my muscles. 

I tried to think. I had been going some- 
where with the ‘breed and Toney. Ah! 
memory came back with a rush. They 
had tried to murder me for my money ! 
I dragged myself to my knees, only to 
pitch forward on my face. Getting back 
to the same position again I made a desperate 
effort and stood up, but I reeled round in a 
circle like a drunken man. Gradually, how- 
ever, my limbs became steadier, and I was 
able to think more clearly. 

The scoundrels had evi- 
dently left me there to die of 
cold; they had thought I 
should not recover conscious- 
ness before the frost had com- 
pleted their treacherous work. 
I must have been carried 
some distance from our camp. 
ing-place, for I was now on 


the open prairie ; the coulée was nowhere in 
sight. There were their tracks: One of them, 


badly blood-stained, came from one 
direction; there was only one man’s 
track leading in the other. The {injured 
half-breed had obviously got into the sleigh. 
I was glad to think I had damaged the 
rascal somewhat. 

They had, I discovered, robbed me of 
my money and fur-coat. What had no 
doubt saved my life was the warm suit 
of chamois I wore under my outer clothing ; 
without that their plan would have suc- 
ceeded, and T should have frozen to death. 

For sume time I stood considering what 
I had better do. It did not seem possible 
that I could travel far in my present state, 
but here I was with life still left in me; 
and while there’s life there is hope. I decided 
that I was probably nearer the Fort than 
Maple Creek. and might possibly be picked 
up by scouting parties of police or friendly 
Indians, The two ruttians were no doubt 
striking back for the trail Toney said they 
had left, and accordingly, if I followed their 


tracks, I stood a better chance of: being 
found by someone. ; 

Having made up my mind I started 
along their trail, and though at first I 
felt sick and weak the feeling gradually wore 
away, and I made pretty fast time for five 
or six miles. The tracks then turned off 
short to the right, and I knew the fugitives 
must have struck the road leading to the 
Fort, though it was not discernible to any 
eye but that of a half-breed or Indian. 

Away ahead I could see the hills, and 
the timber in the coulées leading up to them ; 
but could I reach them before it got dark, 
even if my strength held out? A night out 
on the open prairie in my present condition, 
without food, fire, or overcoat, was more 


— Mage 
“With my left hand on his throat [ struck him 


than I could stand, even if the “ big storm” 
that was threatened did not materialize. 

Now, for the first time, I began to 
notice the weather. All day it had been 
clear and intensely cold. As the sun sank 
lower in the west I noticed bright masses 
of clouds piling up, while along the northern 
horizon heavy banks lay sullenly. 

Not a breath of wind stirred. Away 
behind me I could hear the mournful howls 
of two or three coyotes, no doubt following 
the tracks of blood left by the ’breed. The 
air grew warm, almost balmy. Fancying 
my weakness might cause me to be imagining 
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things, I strode on, hoping my strength 
would hold out until I reached the timber, 
when I could build a fire and rest. 

Then I noticed the snow on my moc- 
casins beginning to melt, and knew the 
warmth was not imaginary. The dreaded 
blizzard was upon me, and if it caught me 
I should never reach the timber alive ! 

Stories I had heard of men wandering 
in these storms for days, and of their remains 
being found months later, mauled and eaten 
by coyotes and wolves, floated through my 
brain, and I lost my heac running and shout- 

ing for help till I 
4 : sank exhausted 
Pal inthe snow. The 
air had now be- 
come very warm, 
with that delu- 
sive mildness 
that is always 
the forerunner of 
the worst storms. 
Growing calmer, 
I had no diffi- 
culty in writing 
in my note-book 
a few lines of ex- 
planation and 
farewell to my 
friends, 

This done I 
replaced the 
writing imateri- 
als in my pocket 
and started 
again in the 
direction of the 
Fort, finding a 
melancholy 
pleasure in the 
thought that 
every mile I 
covered would 
save themen who 
might be sent to 
look for my 
remains so much 
less trouble. 


Suet Thad walked 
> on in a_half- 

in the face with the right.” dazed way for 
perhaps a mile or 


so when I suddenly realized that the sun 
had disappeared, the air had lost its warmth, 
and that the hills looked very close, while I 
could see an incredible distance in every 
direction. 

The trail I followed kept to a high roll 
on the prairie leading up to the foot-hills. 
On the opposite hill I could see a coyote 
scurrying along, stopping occasionally to 
scent the air. 

Now a few large flakes of snow fell, 
soon changing to hard, dry pellets, like 
shot, while overhead a moaning, rushing 
sound fell on my ear. The loose snow began 
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sifting along slowly, and I could see it 
coming out of the grey horizon, now 
apparently close at hand. - At first it only 
blew across my feet, but gradually it crept 
knee-high, and the sky seemed to settle 
down and meet the earth. 

It was now terribly cold, and the flying 
pellets of shot-like snow cut like knives. My 
cap was pulled well down over my ears ; 
but my nose and cheeks were frozen; 
it did not seem worth while to rub them. 
Though I wore fur mitts, a sharp sting in 
my fingers told me that the frost had 
entered them. 

Still I stumbled on, Any direction 
was good enough, but I wondered in a vague 
way how much longer flesh and blood would 
stand the strain. 

Just then, glistening through the falling 
snow, I fancied 1 saw a light. Surely there 
was a house, with a fence about it, and lights 
burning in the windows ? I was saved! In 
a few minutes I should be inside, in the 
cheery warmth of a fire, and I shouted for 
oy. 
ne I rushed for the gate. A drift of snow 
[ could easily clear barred my way, but 
instead of wading through it I fell down. 
When I picked myself up the house had 
vanished | It was only a cruel dream, born 
of my need and weakness! Look where I 
would there was nothing but snow on every 
side, lashed into fury by the piti wind. 

Once more I faced cruel realities, and 
doggelly I plunged onwards—to stumble 
again over something that was certainly 
not a snowdrift. Stooping down, I pulled 
from the snow a fur garment of some kind— 
a robe or coat—and immediately the hope 
that had well-nigh deserted me leapt into 
fresh life again. 

Benumbed as I was, and with my fingers 
frozen, it took me some time to discover 
that the garment was my own fur coat, 
which the half-breed had thrown out 
of the rig, as he had spoken of doing! 
After several attempts, the wind nearly 
wrenching it from my feeble grasp, I 
managed to put the coat on, but I could 
not fasten it. There was a waist-sash in 
the pocket, however, and this I tied 
round me. 

I stumbled forward again, sometimes 
sinking deep in great drifts, at other times 
almost blown along over the crusted snow ; 
but the wind did not pierce me as it had 
done before. I began to gain more control 
of my limbs, and was soon able to fasten 
my coat properly. 

I could see quite plainly now, for up 
on the ridge the snow did not whirl so badly, 
and I noticed an occasional shrub and bush, 
and knew I was approaching the hills. 
My eves played me all kinds of tricks— 
a bush close at hand resolved itself into 
a stack of hay, and down the valley to my 
left I fancied I saw a log house and corral, 
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Frequently I had to struggle with myself 
to resist the temptation of turning asidc 
to examine something of the kind; but 
reason told me there were no houses there. 

At last, away ahead, I saw a “ bluff’ 
of timber, a stable, and a horse sheltering 
from the wind behind it. This was so real 
that I could not pass it; there must be 
a house near by, I told myself—perhaps 
on the other side of the bluff. The ridge 
curved a little and led up to it, and as I 
drew closer my “ horse and stable ” suddenly 
appeared close at hand—only a few dead 
bushes! But there was something else, 
after all. 

As I stumbled forward I saw a man— 
the half-breed—crouched down behind the 
broken sleigh. A flask that had slipped from 
his nerveless fingers lay in the snow beside 
him, and one hand clutched his fox-skin 
cap, dragged off, perhaps, in a drunken 
frenzy. With his eyes wide open and his 
hair blowing in the wind he appeared to be 
defying the storm, but closer examination 
showed that he was stone dead ! 

Turning to the sleigh, I found one of 
the runners broken—probably by coming 
into contact with a boulder. After the 
mishap it had evidently been dragged to 
the shelter of the bushes. Then, as the halt- 
breed had probably been too drunk to ride 
the pony, Toney had no doubt mounted 
the animal and gone for assistance. That 
being the case, my best plan would be to 
wait until it arrived. Help would come too 
late for the man it was intended for, but 
not, I hoped, for me. 

Much as I disliked touching the dead 
man, I dragged the half-breed’s body to 
one side. Then I turned the sleigh-box on 
its side, wrapped the cowskin robe that had 
fallen off the half-breed round my legs, 
and, huddling myself up, managed to get 
some shelter from the wind and snow. 

T had fully made up my mind I would 
not allow mysclf to sleep, but alas! for 
human resolves, the flesh was weak. The 
storm gradually sounded duller and farther 
away, and my last waking thought was a 
resolve to get up and move about a little. 

When [ opened my eyes I saw strange 
objects of gigantic size hovering around, 
Th gralually resolved) themselves into 
men in buffalo coats—policemen from the 
Fort—bending over me and working my 
arms and legs, and in a few moments I 
began to realize the agony they were 
causing me. 

I tried to speak, but could not, though 
I continued to groan with pain. Thereupon 
the strangers carried me up the bank, ancl 
placed me in a sleigh, well wrapped in robes ; 
they sat me in the bottom, with my head 
propped up by one of the men. The body 
of the half-brecd was put in the back, covered 
with a blanket. 

While this was being done a bugle 


sounded, and horsemen began to ride in from 
all parts of the compass. Just as we were 
about to move off they rode up to the sleigh, 
and among them, gazing at me with starting 
eyes, I beheld Toney! At sight of me his 
dark face yellow with fear, and he 
caught at the horn of his saddle for support. 
Only for a moment did his nerve desert him ; 
then he turned to the officer in charge, spoke 
a few words, and started away ahead of us. 


“As I stumbled forward I saw a man 
behind the broken sleigh.” 


Using quirt and spur he was soon over 
the hill and out of sight. I tried to call out 
“Seize him!” but only a feeble groan 
escaped my lips. A moment later the horses 
began to move, and before long we were 
across the divide and on our way to the 
Fort. Arrived there I was taken into a 
room, and the frost well rubbed out with 
snow and water. Then I was tucked up in 
bed, the surgeon gave me a draught to 
ease my pain, and I fell asleep. 

When I awoke I was sufficiently re- 
covered to send for the commandant and 
tell him of the attempt on my life. He wasted 
no time; a few moments later the bugle 
sounded the “‘ Fall in!’’ Then came rapid 
commands, I heard horses being mounted, 
and knew that the emissaries of the law were 
on Toney’s track. 

It appeared that the artful rascal had 
tidden ahead of us to the Fort, secured a 
fast horse, and told his half-breed friends 
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he was going “across the line” (the U.S. 
border) to Sun River. 

In three or four days I was strong 
enough to sit up and talk matters over with 
the commandant of the Fort, Major Walsh. 

I had often wondered why the rascal 
who came to my office in Winnipeg had 


sent the half-breed to negotiate with Pierre, 


Pal 


‘‘Heir Number Six,” instead of going 
himself, and I mentioned it to the Major. 

“T can explain that easily enough,” 
he told me. ‘‘ He dared not come back to 
face the poor victims whom he robbed of 
their scrip title to two hundred and forty 
acres of land, given to each half-breed born 
in Manitoba prior to 1870. In many cases 
he obtained these titles for next to nothing, 
after filling the owners full of bad whisky.” 

In due course I had no difficulty in 
coming to a friendly settlement with Pierre. 
After stating the case to the Major I asked 
if the man could be sent to me. 

“Leave this to me,” he said. ‘‘ I may 
be able to arrange the matter for you. 
Pierre is at present doing sixty days’ im- 
prisonment in default of a fine of a hundred 
dollars for whisky-smuggling. The money 
you are prepared to pay for his signature 
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will liberate him and buy him another 
smuggling outfit, which we shall, I suppose, 
be forced to confiscate as we did his last. My 
men are certain to capture Toney with your 
cash in his possession, for he has had no 
chance to spend any of it. 

‘It will be better, before you approach 
Pierre, to have the cold cash ready to place 
in his hands. Our best scout, Louis LaBelle, 
is with the party we sent out, and Toney 
had so short a start that there should be 
no trouble in tracking him. I didn’t think 
he would dare to cross the line here, in 
view of his record, and I heard from some 
Indians who came in to-day that he is 
heading for a hunter’s camp at Wood 
Mountain, with our fellows close behind 
him. They'll get him!’ 

And so it proved. Next day, in fact, 
Toney was brought back, with my money 
and papers intact. Through the kindness 
of Major Walsh I was very soon able to 
secure Pierre’s signature and thereby an 
indisputable title to the land on the Red 
River. 

It was impossible to prove whether 
Toney had deliberately left his companion 
in crime to freeze or not; but it was 
generally believed that he had purposely 
allowed him to get helplessly drunk. Then, 
knowing that he could not follow with his 
injured foot, Toney had broken the sleigh 
as an excuse for the fellow’s presence at 
that point, taken the whole of the money 
stolen from me, and ridden off, leaving the 
wretched ’breed to his fate. 

The North-West was at that time under 
military law, and Toney’s trial—a_ very 
summary one—took place immediately. 
The evidence against him on the charge 
of attempted murder in my own case was 
considered so conclusive that he was 
sentenced to life-imprisonment at Stoney 
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Mountain. Next day I took advantage of 
the sleigh and guard accompanying him 
to the train in order to get back to civiliza- 
tion again. 

As we were driving past the place where 
I had been found, the driver, who had been 
one of my rescuers, pointed it out. ‘‘If 
that ‘breed did attempt to kill you,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ he made up for it by saving 
your life after he was dead, anyway.” 

““ How was that?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he explained, ‘ I don’t know 
whether Toney knew the sleigh was behind 
those bushes or not, but after he had fetched 
us he rode right past them; he was half 
a mile ahead, with us following in a sleigh. 
I had to drive close to the edge of the hill 
to get out of the deep drifts, and I shouldn't 
have seen the broken sleigh, covered over 
with snow as it was; but I noticed the 
’breed’s arm sticking out of a drift, where 
you had dragged him to one side. That's 
the only thing that saved you, for I’m dead 
sure Toney didn’t want to find his mate too 
soon, in case he might still be alive.” 

Never shall I forget the scene at the 
station as Toney took leave of his wife and 
family, or the look of concentrated hate he 
gave me when our eyes chanced to meet. 
Then, handcuffed to a guard on either side, 
he went on board the train, which presently 
pulled away. He richly deserved his sen- 
tence, yet I could not but feel sorry for the 
poor wretch. 

As for me, my mission successfully 
accomplished, I went back to Winnipeg and 
my usual humdrum life. I carried the scars 
of frost-bite for a number of years, till 
typhoid fever kindly saw fit to remove the 
brown patches along with the rest of my 
cuticule. And if any more missing heirs 
need tracing in the North-West in winter- 
time, someone else can have the job! 


A SHETLAND “ WISHING-STONE.” 


Tue pile of stones seen in the accompanying 
photograph has a curious history. It is 
situated between Gloup and Cullivoe, North 
Yell, Shetland Islands, and underncath 


the heap of smaller stones there is a large 
flat rock—hence the old Norse name of 
the cairn, Stenne helna gro, meaning “ the 


flat grey stone.'’ Tradition has it that this 
ancient boulder contains a hollow which 
in former times, at the commencement 
of the fishing season, the fishermen used 
to fill with wine “for luck ’’—evidently a 
survival of the oblation to the gods. With- 
in more recent days the rock has become 
a “wishing stone.’”” In 
order to obtain his desire 
the pilgrim lays one stone 
on the pile; if his wish is 
granted he adds three more. 
This custom is still kept 
up. It is highly probable 


that, in Pagan times, the 
“flat grev stone’? which 
forms the foundation of 


the cairn was part of an 
altar, 
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AFRICKS 
MYSTERY BEASTS 


fh\ 
«dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER. OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the Inkograph an- 
swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine leac 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
flow of ink actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
able addition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 
can do and many, very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 


any fountain pen at any price. %. 
Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus 
improvements not found in either. The lead pencil 

smudges, the polnt breaks and its writing soon is ob- 
literated, Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, 

clog, leak, blot, soi! hands and clothing. ‘The old 
stylographie ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes 
heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable. The 
Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 

20th page as it did on the first. 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with original in ink. Bear dowh 
as hard as you like without fear of bend- 
ing, spreading, injuring or distorting its 
14 Kt. solid gold point. Are you @ 


AFew ofthe Many 
Unsolicited Let- 
tersfrom Satisfied 
Inkograph Owners 


Inkograph has proven so satise 
factory and has elicited con- 


015 Liglitner Bidz., 
‘Centerville, Mich. 


Tama bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work 
I never found @ pen so easy 
and tireless to write. You can 
pick it up any time im any 
Position and write tmmedi- 
ately and all numbers and 
words will be the same! Try 
and doit with any other pen. 


Am enclosing mo: 
three more. TT. 


The Inkograph fully justifies salesman?—use an Inkograph, make My buddies ail agree that it is 
apa dG out your orders in ink and Tetain Draws | Mitorour w 

8 Waterinan bat Inkograph is & duplicate for your records. Do Lines 0. R. MORLEY, 

far preferatle, you wish to keep a copy of your toa Ruler Allentown, Pa. 


PRANK R. SARGENT, 

Oakland, Calif, 
‘You hare onoof tho best writ- 
ing instruments I ever used 
Togardloss of price. Luse tho 
lowest grado stationery and 
and there {s never a blot or 
scratch because of it's round 
smooth point. Itis a wonder- 
fal invention. 

L. H. ORLEY, Albano, Va. 
sks 
‘the Inkograph, It's 
darling. I can now make car- 
bon copies in taking orders 
and soud original in ink to 
factory instead of a penciled 
sheet. It surely flows over 
the paper as if it was gross 
instend of ink. No trouble at 
all and a thing I could not do 
before to trace straight lines 
vory finoand clean. No smea: 
no muss of any kind. It's 
just great. 

E. A. SIMMS, Jersey City, N. J. 
My Inkograph is the rmooth- 
est writing instrument with 
which I have ever written, 
That is saying alot. Lam a 
teacher by profession. I have 
a 87.00 pen and another that 
cost more than theInkograph, 
bat Inkograph is better than 
clithor. Itis the groate 
provement in writing 
struments since the Baby- 
lonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tab- 
lets with triangular 
pointed reed 
ATWELL, 
North 


Private correspondence!—use an 
Inkograph, Do you do office 
work which requires clear car- 
bon copies? —use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 
or sales slips ?—use an Ink- 
ograph and make a per- 
manent original In_ ink 
with carbon copies. You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing can 
affect the Inko- 
ograph point as 
it will a foun- 


Delighted 1 It writes balls— 
have invented # pen t 
fection. It 
rapid than my $9.00 
fountain pen. I wish you 
abundant success, 
8. L. CARLTON, 
‘Aurora, LL. 


Without smear- 
ing, smudging or 
blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 
Color of ink. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tintest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write om any quality of paper. 


Requires No Blotter 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, even 
and uniform, 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or get out of 
order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full directions accompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


In appearance it is the cqual of writing instruments which sell for a great 
deal more. Its beautifully highly pollshed finest quality of hard rubber, its 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling lever and 
clip make it an instrument of distinctive elegance ond refinement. Made of 
black Hard Rubber—each Inkograph is designed and finished to Please the eye 
and fit the band of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain Pen 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do Js try it, for af it does not 
prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it 1s not handler and does not write smoother and 
4s not far superior to any fountain pen you ever owned, whether it cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
Teturn the Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions asked. 


SEND Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus postage 
on delivery. When cash accompanies order, Inkograph will be sent 


NO MONEY 2222, 2220013, If within ten days the Inkosraph does not prove 

satisfactory return it and we'll refund your movey *vithout further cor- 
Tespondence. It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your requirements to per- 
fection that makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer, 


DEALERS INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. *¥:24?.627035* 


Sed FOR pm em me mm ee 


ey S. | THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OUT 


SPAERE WRU 
Prices is all that's necessary. Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inko-raphs on a 10-Day 
Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 


| 

I 

| 

| (Specify If You Want Ladies’ Style) 
“INKOGRAPH | INV OGRAPH CO., INC 

| 

l 

| 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 115-149 Centre St., New York, N. ¥. 


That hard smooth round bail Uke tlemen: You may sen me your Inkograph. I will pay 
ides with apse over 1 slus postage on delivery. 

fhe"coarsest paper and makes an $1.50, plus postage on delivery 

possible writing in ink as rap’dhy 

ES‘witn the ‘softest lead pencil. 


Name 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, mora 
GENT: sales, without ‘Investment. Quicker commis. 
NS. Popular prices, no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write 
special sales pian booklet. 


Address +eeees Digit aGl-by- MTA IA! 


City 
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If wee Down and Out 


From Failure to Success 
pe like to get hold of the down-hearted—the dis- 
—the “‘has-beens” and the “‘also-rans.” 
tt ives me a big “‘kick”’—a real thrill—every time I 
|p a man or woman who felt 
they were failures. It’s easy 


AN? I agreed to start you in a big, new, money-mak- 
ing business of your own—WITHOUT CAPITAL 
OR EXPERIENCE—a business in which I have helped 
other ambitious men and women double, triple and 
QUADRUPLE their earnings, would you jump at it? 
You BET YOU WOULD! 

Well, you may not be down and out. But if you are earning A 
CENT LESS than $100 a week—$5,000 a year—here is your chance 
to break into real estate MY WAY—buiid 
your own—right at home—in your spare time—without capital or 
experience. My free book tells the whole story. Get it now! 


ld a big profit business of 


Amazing Profits 
$17,000 IN ONE DEAL 


eceaene Walrath, formerly in the clothing business, Got my 
for making money in real estate. Cleaned up 


lentific System 
$iioooia gee deal Free book tells how he did it. 


enough to make successful men E Balster, Chi widow, 

more successful. But give me the school ‘teacher, three children to sup 

man who is strugglin along— $1, 000 Reward one "week: on Sem a re deal, 
to make both ends meet— book tells how! 


ees as never had a real “‘look- 
in” on mn business success, The 
most fun I get out of life is turn- 
ing such men into happy, con- 
tented, Prosperous, independent 
business men. And I’m doing it 
right along! There’s E.G. Baum, 
50, oa his ilar ‘book 
» Bick, disco lown- 
hearted. I got Baum started and 
be cleared tip $8,000.00 his fret 
year. And J. M. Patterson. He’d 
just landed in Texas with a baby, 
asick wiles and only $10.20 in his 
He started to use my Successful Real 
000,00 fa Deokte this year, Send for my tree 
$20,000. fits this Send for m ines 
book. Learn how I am helping others—and how I 
can belp you—win big business success, 


New Lives for Old 


* 1 teach ambitious men and women baci of 
making big money in the Real Estate Businccs, 
without capital or veces ex ce. I give them 
new lives for old. I transform them from low- 
emp! to successful employers—in busi- 

ness for |ves—independent—prosperous— 
contented—men and women from 21 to 79—from all 
walks of life—former mill-hands, clerks, railroad 
men, barbers, hotel employees, grocers, salesmen, 
bookkeepers, teachers, minis rinters, musicians, 
insUrsnce solicitors, etc., etc. Take “Bur? Dakin 
eae pie He worked for filty years in Buffalo, 
aNever had any schooling to speak of. Never 
experience. Bill jumped at my offer. Writes 
Ian band last Snonth he he earned ot 125.00 m; 3.00 ay way. Write fora 
free copy of my book {pte ide-awake men and 
women are changil ir jobertrading o old lives for new— 
with my System ter Bcomnines Real Specialist. Address 
Inc., Dept. A61, 


President, American Business Builders 
18 East 18 St., New York, 


time as our 


as many men and women 
as much money in as short a 
tate 


American Business Builders, Inc. 


We do not claim that all Satis 
follow our instructions make such 
Profits so quickly and so 


$8,500 IN 17 WEEKS 
That's the big money Chas, F, 


tut we do say that the fact | Worthen, Fall River, Mass, made with 
is proof pys su System. Free 
Book tells you heer belped him to doit 


$14,400 IN 6 MONTHS 


able System for making big 

real estate. 

You? Get my free book and find out! 

2 $248 FIRST PROFIT : 
That's the first pin-money Mrs. J. H.. 

Hastings, peer Mich., ‘nage wt 


my Systeni for Becoming a Real Estate 
Specialist She has a fine business lined up. Free book tells 
w 


200% MORE MONEY 
Alfred J. Bennett, | Ford Salesman, was earning $300a moots 
Got my ite System. Increased income 200%. 
yell auiored ofc Just bought new Chrysler Sedan. 


“How To Become 
FREE A Real Estate 
Specialist” 


yo” American 


Business 
Builders, Ince 
a (AuthorizedCapital, 


$500,000.00) 
Dept. A61, 
18 East 18 St., New York 
Send me—without cost or oblie 
gation — your free illustrated bool 
How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist.” 


Name. 


‘(Pleas ¢ print or write plainly) 


Kindly menttor this-magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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HAD BEEN 


TEN TIMES AS BIG AS A CROCODILE 


“A HUGE LIZARD 


SEEN BY HIS WARRIORS.” 


(SEE PAGE 175.) 
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AFRICAS MYSTERY 


“My 


es 


A fascinating article, writ- 
ten by an authority, which 
will attract a great deal of 
attention. According to 
many responsible 
men avast body of 
native evidence, there still 
exist in the depths of the 
African forests strange 
animals that are quite un- 
known to science. Some 
of these creatures, it is 


one can assign a name, for no one 

has yet seen it, though it must 

obviously be a large, strong, and 
fierce animal, has been wreaking havoc in 
the Graaffreinet district of Cape Colony. 
Raiding swiftly and stealthily under cover 
of the darkest nights, this unknown 
marauder has scaled the six-feet palisades 
of poles and fencing which wall in the stock- 
pens and has made off into the bush again 
carrying with it lambs and sheep, taking 
heavy toll from amongst the flocks. 

At the scenes of its raids and on the 
sandy tracks which lead into the wilds of 
the bush, the spoor of this uncanny beast 
has been found, yielding a clue which only 
serves to wrap the animal’s identity in 
even deeper mystery. 

Its footprints—described as ‘ queer, 
round, saucer-like spoor with two-inch 
toenail marks ’’—have baffled experienced 
big-game hunters, for this is a spoor which 
does not fit the pads of any known wild 
beast of the bushveld. 

Government blood-money is offered for 
its capture, and scores of hunters, professional 
and amateur, are already scouring the game- 
trails on its track. 

Some assert that their quarry will turn 
out to be an unusually big hyena; others 
visualize an old and mangy leopard, loose 
of tooth and rheumaticky of limb, driven by 
age and stiffening muscles to abandon the 
hunt of monkeys and baboons for more easy 
‘kills’? in the settlers’ sheep-runs. Yet 
others, numbering amongst them seasoned 
big-game hunters, avow their intention of 
laying this weird raider by the heels and 
proving it to be one of the many mystery 
monsters that lurk to this day in Africa's 


primzval bush. 
Vou. txi.—13. 
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believed, may be the pro- 
geny of prehistoric mon- 
sters that roamed the 
earth thousands of years 
ago! The Author tells 
some remarkable stories 
concerning “mystery 
beasts,” several of which 
appear to be formidable 
opponents for any hunter 
who may chance to cross 
their trail. 


They contend that were it a hyena it 
could not scale a six-foot fence, seize a sheep, 
and jump the palisade with its victim, for 
although so strong of jaw that it can bite 
a bullock’s leg off with a single snap, the 
hyena is no jumper. The raider’s odd spoor 
defeats the suggestion that it is a leopard, 
for Nsui the leopard does not leave “‘ two- 
inch toenail marks’ in his soft-padded 
tracks. 

Various reasons rule out lions; some 
lions raid in stealthy silence, but they in- 
variably roar defiance after they have 
dragged off their kills; other lions roar 
lustily when raiding, aiming to scare and 
stampede stock. Claw-marks are often 
evident in lion-spoor, but such claw-marks 
are very different from anything that could 
be termed ‘“ two-inch toenail marks.”” The 
lion, moreover, leaves a pungent, unmistak- 
able scent which most hunters and natives 
could scarcely fail to recognize. Jackals can 
leap fences; but where is the jackal that 
could carry off a sheep ? What, then, is the 
unknown prowler of Graaffreinet ? 

That it may be some big and savage 
beast as yet unknown to science is by no 
means as improbable as it may sound. Only 
a few weeks ago a mystery animal whose 
existence many experienced hunters had 
previously denied was actually discovered 
in Rhodesia. This animal, the notorious 
Nsuifisi, as the savages called it, was a 
beast of which strange tales were told in the 
bushveld kraals. Natives averred that it 
raided their goatpens and fowlhouses by 
night ; that it was lithe, swift, cunning, and 
ferocious as a leopard, but that it was barred 
in black and white after the manner of the 
striped hyena. Therefore they called it 
Nsuifisi—the leopard-hyena. 

Nearly every big-game hunter worthy of 
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the name has trekked on the trail of this 
strange animal; but none had the luck to 
kill or capture it. Many ridiculed the native 
stories of it as being mere myths born of 
pombe (native beer), classing the unknown 
marauder with other mysterious monsters 
such as the Nandi bear, known to natives 
as the Chemosit or Nerit; the Nunda or giant 
cat; the Lau, or monster watersnake ; and 
the ngoloko, or giant hippo-rhino, known also 
as the mbilintu, an immense pachyderm 
said to haunt Africa’s great swamps and to 
be akin to the Gigantosaurus, whose mighty 
bones have recently been brought to London 
from their million-year-old grave in the 
Ngoholi hills of Africa’s east coast. 

But the Nsuifisi proved to be no myth, 
no shadow-beast conjured into the flicker 
of the kraal-fire’s smoky glimmer by the fear- 
ful imaginings of some superstitious native. 
The Nsuifisi has been shot by a well-known 
Rhodesian hunter. It is, as the natives 
had averred, a beast swift, lithe, and cunning 
as a leopard, but instead of being spotted it is 
striped and barred black and white. Several 
specimens of it have now been secured, 
proving that it is not an isolated freak, 
and one of the foremost British zoologists 
has identified the animal as an entirely 
new species of striped cheetah or hunting 
leopard. 


THE “NANDI BEAR.” 


There is little doubt that other mys- 
terious creatures of the African wilds will 
yet be brought to bag. Kenya’s hunting- 
camps are just now agog with interest con- 
cerning recent raids by the famous ‘* Nandi 
bear,’’ a huge and horrible beast which 
undoubtedly haunts the bush and forests 
of the famous Masai and Nandi tribes, 
who call this terrifying brute the Chemosit or 
Kerit. So frightful have been the raids of 
this monster in the native villages that many 
fantastic tales of it are told. As the bogey 
of Nandi piccaninnies it becomes a hideous 
creature, half man, half bird, hopping on 
one leg, its back contorted into nine horrible 
protuberances, and its mouth red and shining 
like fire. 

Chanting a weird song, it is said to lure 
naughty children to their doom. A more 
believable account is that given by the 
Masai and Nandi warriors—men who, armed 
only with a spear and shield, will readily 
tackle a lion, lion-hunting being reckoned a 
mere leisure-hour pastime for the youthful 
bloods of these tribes. But they hold the 
Chemosit in far greater fear than the most 
ferocious man-eating lion. They aver that 
it is a beast, half man, half ape, larger and 
fiercer than a lion, with a blood-curdling, 
demoniacal cry. That its cry is demoniacal 
and thoroughly blood-curdling the writer 
can personally testify, for he has shared 
the experience of many hunters in the Masai 


and Nandi country of having his camp 
raided by this uncanny monster. 

It attacks with the swiftness and 
ferocity of a hunger-maddened lion, and 
invariable under cover of the darkest nights. 
That it is not a lion, its spoor, found and 
followed by many hunters both white and 
black, seems to afford conclusive proof. 
Its tracks, like those of the Graaffreinet 
mystery marauder, are round and deep, 
with long toenail marks very different 
from the imprint of lion’s claws. 

The Chemosit will burrow its way beneath 
thick zarebas of thorn-bush which the 
natives build around their kraals to protect 
them from the attacks of wild beasts. Lions, 
leopards, and ordinary hyenas have a 
rooted dislike to crawling through six or 
more feet of dense thorn, which lacerates 
their pads and muzzles and tears their pelts; 
but the Chemosit burrows through thorn like 
a mole through drifted leaves! It has, too, 
an unpleasant habit of lurking in trees and 
reaching down a mighty paw to tear the 
scalp or twist the head off some unwary 
native passing underneath. It has often 
been known to scratch its way through the 
mud and wattle walls of huts, and it can 
bite with such vigour as to wrench apart the 
jaws of an iron trap and leave deep tooth- 
marks in the metal. 

Several hunters in Kenya have recently 
claimed to have solved the mystery of this 
animal, claiming it to be a giant hyena 
similar to the brown hyena or “ strand- 
wolf’? once common in South Africa, but 
now comparatively rare there. Kikuyu 
braves in Kenya tell a tale of the killing 
of one of these monster hyanas some few 
years ago; they say it was as big as a lion, 
and was not killed until ten spears had been 
driven through its body ! 

A settler in Kenya has just announced 
that he has seen the Chemosit on several 
occasions, and that it has savagely attacked 
him on the veranda of his bungalow. He 
describes it as standing higher at the shoulder 
than the average lion, and states that it is 
imbued with great courage and boldness, 
“as I know to my cost,’’ he adds, “ for I 
have been charged by it and have had to 
take refuge in my house.” 

The settler likens the Chemosit to an 
“outsize in hyanas.’’ Being higher at 
the shoulder than a lion, it must, if it is a 
hyena, be a veritable giant, for lions run 
to forty-four inches at the shoulder and 
lionesses up to thirty-six inches—easily twice 
the shoulder-height of the average hyzna ! 

This reputed “ giant hyena,’”’ amongst 
other raids, killed twelve head of cattle 
only the other day at native kraals near 
Tuso, in the Kikuyu country, and it slew 
its prey in a remarkable manner. Breaking 
into the cattle bomas, which are stoutly 
fenced in with strong pole-and-bush pali- 
sades, the raider leaped upon the shoulder 
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of each of its victims in turn and savaged 
the animal until it fell. It then gnawed 
through the ribs behind the shoulder until 
it reached the heart, which it devoured. 
Then, apparently satiated with that victim, 
it left the carcass showing scarcely a scratch 
on the hide except around the wound on 
the shoulder where the first onslaught was 
made. 

At the time of writing this animal has 
not yet been identified, and while it is 
thought to be the brown hyzna or ‘‘ strand- 
wolf,’’ there is no record 
of a brown hyena ever 
having been seen, heard, 
shot, or captured byany 
white hunter in Kenya. 
A valuable trophy and 
no small renown in big- 
game circles awaits the 
man who is the first to 

this mysterious 
beast, whatever it be. 

The fact that these 
raids may be due toa 
big hyana does not, 
however, go to prove 
that the Chemosit or 
Kerit is a hyena. Re- 
cent raids by this 
extraordinary beast 
make its identity even 
less explicable than 
hitherto. A careful ex- 
amination of the spoor 
of a Chemosit which 
killed a child in the 
Karasia country a short 
while back reveals the 
astounding fact that 
the ‘‘ Nandi bear’’ is 
an animal with six 
pads and six claws on 
each of its monstrous 
paws ! 

The Game Warden 
of Kenya, referring to 
this beast in his latest 
report says : ‘‘ I believe 
in the Nandi bear. It may be a giant 
hyena. It may be something different 
from anything we know. Why a hyena, 
however giant, should have six digits, I 
cannot guess.’’ 

It is just as probable that the Chemosit 
is some huge anthropoid, and one of the 
chief living authorities on African big game 
has asserted his belief that it is an arboreal 
monster—maybe a new kind of gorilla or 
chimpanzee—lurking in the Nandi forests, 
awaiting discovery and a scientific name. 


A GIANT WATER-SNAKE, 


The existence of the Lau, an immense 
water-serpent which is declared by natives 
to haunt the swamps of the Nile valleys, 
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around Lake No, and the waters of other 
African lakes, is authenticated by several 
well-known hunters. Natives describe the 
Lau as an enormous snake up to one hundred 
feet in length, with a body as big round as 
a donkey’s. 

_ Fear of this monster has embroidered 
native accounts with the tale that the 


we 
se 


“The Nsuifisi has been shot by a well-known 


Rhodesian hunter.” 


Lau can kill with the deadly fire of its eyes. 
It is said to feed on men and large animals, 
which it seizes with monstrous bristle-like 
tentacles set on its muzzle, and makes a 
loud booming cry by night and a rumbling 
noise, like a herd of elephants digesting 
their fodder, by day. That it could make 
such noises is quite probable, since several 
of the water-snakes share with the bigger 
eels an ability to bark, grunt, and bellow. 

In many parts the Law is said to have 
taken heavy toll of men and cattle, and it 
is asserted that it has been seen by some 
white hunters and many black ones, but 
not yet killed or captured. A huge water- 
snake of a species not yet identified was, 
however, shot by a Greek settler in a lake 
in Tanganyika a few weeks ago, and is 
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said to have measured forty feet in length 
by three yards round its body! If these 
remarkable measurements can be accepted 
this ‘‘kill’’ certainly gives colour to the 
stories of the Lau. 

A much more frightful and elusive 
mystery-monster is the Nunda or Nondo, 
said to be a gigantic cat, striped and furred 
like a tabby, but as big as a donkey! It 
haunts the forests and mangrove swamps 
of the East African coast, periodically 
raiding the fishing villages, preying on men 
and women and looting hauls of fish. It 
has never been captured; but one fact is 
certain—it has got long brindled fur like 
a tabby cat, for a handful of such fur was 
found clutched in the death-grip of a native 
constable who was killed by the Nunda. 

On several occasions the writer has been 
implored by natives to visit their villages 
and shoot this horrible giant cat, and it 
was on one such venture that the native 
policeman—one of the writer's African 
staff, posted as a lookout—was attacked, 
hideously mauled, and killed by some 
frightful beast. The slayer was not a lion 
or a leopard, but some beast that purred 
as it sped its crashing way through the 
coconut-groves, leaving in the white sand 

- of the plantation paths a huge catlike spoor 
and—in the hand of its victim—that mass 
of tabby fur. 

On many occasions the brute was 
trailed into the thick nyika or thorn-scrub 
surrounding the village, but it was never 
caught; and from time to time the terrible 
news of the Nunda, prowling the tracks 
by night, killing and devouring men and 
attacking native fisherfolk as they bring 
their hauls in from the sea just before dawn, 
still comes by frightened runners through 
the fishing villages of East Africa’s wild 
coast. 


A PREHISTORIC MONSTER? 


The largest and most terrible, and at 
the same time least credible of all Africa’s 
mystery monsters, is the gigantic beast 
known in some kraals as the Mbilintu and 
in other parts of Africa as the Ngoloko— 
native picture-words which both mean ‘‘ the 
evil dragon.”’ 

One of the best-known native folk- 
stories tells of this dragon ravaging the 
whole land, devouring every living thing 
except one woman who hid in a heap of 
chaff ; she bore a son in those hours of her 
terror, This lad, by name Mbele, became 
a sort of African St. George. He challenged 
the dragon tu mortal combat and after a 
desperate encounter slew the great beast 
by strategy, slit its paunch with a hunting 
knife, and released unharmed from_ its 
interior the people and animals which it 
had devoured. 

Savage narrators in the up-country 


bush kraals tell this tale over the camp-fires 
as a legend, but they invariably end up with 
the practical assertion that these same 
dragons still roam in the great swamps of 
the Congo and in the region of Lakes 
Bengueulu, Mweru, and Tanganyika. 

It is significant to note that the Game 
Warden of Uganda, in his official report, just 
issued, remarks: ‘In spite of the wide- 
spread interest manifest . .. as to the likeli- 
hood of prehistoric species still ekeing out a 
precarious existence in a few obscure areas 
of Africa, nothing tangible has so far come 
to light in Uganda. Investigations are 
carried on unremittingly in this respect, but 
as yet with no result . . . the discovery in 
1924 of a fossil bone of the Chalicothere tends 
to give credence to some of the weird stories 
handed down for generations by certain 
tribes.” 

The Chalicotherium, it should be ex- 
plained, was a remarkable beast oi the late 
Miocene period, in appearance a compound of 
horse and sloth; it had a horse-like head, long 
forelegs, and very short hind legs, its ‘‘ hoofs’’ 
being toed with huge claws which apparently 
enabled it to dig up its food—roots of plants 
and trees. 

Native accounts of the gigantic Mbilintu 
vary a great deal; some might tally with 
the Chalicothere; others indicate beasts 
such as the dinosaurs. Some savages describe 
the VWbilintu as an immense pachyderm, two 
or three times bigger than an elephant, with 
the body of a hippopotamus surmounted by 
a fearsome head like that of a rhinoceros, but 
set with huge horns. This might well be the 
prehistoric Triceratops. 

Other accounts aver that the monster 
is a gigantic lizard with a tail thirty feet 
long, legs like those of an elephant and a 
neck longer than a giraffe’s, ending in a small 
head resembling that of a huge snake. 
This might indicate the Brontosaurus or the 
Diplodocus, of whose ilk is the Gigantosaurus 
whose mighty bones, as already mentioned, 
were recently brought to London from their 
million-years-old graveyard in the Ngoholi 
hills of the Tanganyikan coast. 

There, in the heart of the wilds, one 
may stand on the rim of a great basin-like 
valley, once a mighty lake. Kick up the 
tussock at your feet, and in the soil beneath, 
only a few inches down, you shall find the 
bones of these primeval monsters. To the 
shores of this great lake, it seems, they fled 
in their gargantuan hordes during a time in 
Africa’s remote past when a great drought 
gripped the wilds. Fighting for the water on 
the receding margins of the lake, many were 
killed; others were torn asunder and 
devoured by predatory giants; yet others, 
stricken by the drought, fell as they stood 
in that primeval swamp. 

Thousands of their skeletons lie there, 
scattered by the waters of rivers, lakes, and 
rains which in the long after-years ran 
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through that valley, until at last some great 
natural cataclysm swept the soil of centuries 
from the sand in which they lie and in many 
places laid these mighty skeletons bare to 
the bleaching of the African sun. 

Can it be that some of these huge 
animals survived to find refuge in the dense 
swamps and forests of the Congo, there to 
breed their kind, so that their progeny still 
roam the untrailed wilds of Africa’s remotest 
interior ? 

Several white men assert that they have 
tracked such beasts; one South African 
big-game hunter 
seen, shot at, and 
wounded a Bron- 
tosaurus in the 
Congo swamps! 
A famous Ameri- 
can scientific in- 
stitution sent an 
expedition out to 
locate the animal, 
but a railway 
accident unfor- 
tunately pre- 
vented the 
explorers from 
pursuing their 
project. Some 
years ago Lewa- 
nika, King of the 
Zulus, reported 
to the British 
resident that a 
huge lizard “ten 
times as big as a 
crocodile,” and 
making a trail in 
the reeds of the 
rivers as large as 
that left by “a 
trek-wagon from 
which the wheels 
had been re- 
moved,” had 
been seen by his 
warriors. 

Lewanika 
kept a special watch for this 
monster, giving strict orders 
that he was to be informed 
when it was seen, so that he 
might view and kill it for 
himself; but it was never 
captured or shot. 

Of smaller mystery 
beasts there are an endless 
number, concerning which 
the African savage tells 
astonishing, incredible- 
sounding, but by no means 
always unreliable tales. 
There was, for instance, the 
Mlularuka or flying jackal, 
said by natives to be a weird 
creature looking like a jackal 


actually claims to have 
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that flew by night in the fruit-gardens, raid- 
ing the mangoes and pomegranates and cry- 
ing at dusk amidst the dense branches of the 
wild fig-trees. Most hunters thought it to be 
entirely mythical, but the recent Harvard 
expedition to East Africa has discovered it. 
Mlularuka turns out to be a flying squirrel, 
measuring two and a half feet in length, and 
able to glide from tree to tree for a distance 
of fifty yards or more ! 

At the moment game-rangers are investi- 
gating a remarkable native report from the 
Kavirondo country, where the villagers have 
complained of the depredations of a horde 


“Reaching down a mighty paw to twist the head off 


some unwary native.” 
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of mysterious animals—some twenty-five in 
number, white in colour, and about the size 
of goats—which have been raiding their 
grain fields. These creatures make noises 
like hyznas, and are so fierce that they 
immediately attack anyone who tries to 
drive them away. In one single night they 
devoured an entire field of wimbi (a smali- 


“Maybe they were monkeys; maybe they were not.” 


grain crop). They are said to have invaded 
the Kavirondo region from the Tanganyika 
border, where the savages relate that these 
weird beasts have done tremendous damage 
to the crops. The Tanganyikan natives, 
never having seen such animals before, and 
being utterly unable to account for them, 
promptly put them down as zimwe, or 
demons ! 

It is just possible that these creatures 
are akin to the Nsuifisi, or striped cheetah, 
for that mystery-beast was also reputed to 
be a raider of grain and sugar-cane ; but so 
far nothing is known concerning their 
identity. Cheetahs of course, are carni- 
vores, and it seems improbable that they 
would raid  grain-plots. Hyenas are 
scavengers, eat garbage, and almost anv- 
thing edible, but it has never been recorded 
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that they will attack standing crops, though 
they certainly devour cooked grain, vege- 
tables, and boiled flour. 

There are also tales of herds of wild 
sheep or goats, as yet undiscovered, on the 
heights of Mount Kenya, and there are 
Persistent stories of a kind of small 
russet-coloured hairy “man” lurking in 
the forests of Us- 
sure, in Tan- 
zanyika. Once a 
pair of these 
strange creatures 
crossed thewriter’s 
path. Maybe they 
were monkeys; 
maybe not. There 
are no known 
russet-coloured 
tailless monkeys in 
Tanganyika, but 
native rumour 
speaks of tiny folk, 
called ngogwe— 
little men of the 
trees—who walk 
upright, wailing a 
strange chant as 
they go and who, 
if you put out 
food for them in 
your grain-plot, as 
the natives of Us- 
sure and Iramba 
do, will weed and 
hoe your field 
during the quiet 
watches of the 
night. - Doubtless part of this rumour is a 
myth ; but how much of it ? 

The Nsuifisi was a myth; the okapi 
was a myth; the Chemosit, the Kerit, the 
terrible “ Nandi bear ’’ are all believed by 
some people to be myths. But the skin of 
the Nsuifisi is now to be seen in London ; 
the okapi is to be seen alive in various 
Zoological gardens ; and a responsible Kenya 
settler has grappled with that other ‘‘ myth,’’ 
the Chemosit, and fled from its ferocity into 
the refuge of his house ! 

And who shall say but that the Giganto- 
saurus still wallows in the Congo swamps, 
while the Nunda prowls its fearsome 
way under the flame-trees of the coast, 
and the little russet ‘“ hairy man,’’ wail- 
ing a strange chant, walks in the forests 
of Ussure ? 
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THROUGH THE HEART 
OF AFGHANISTAN 


L£mil Tronkler 


The European tour of King Amanullah has created much interest in the little-known country 
over which he rules. Until quite recently Afghanistan was Practically forbidden ground 
to white men, but Mr. Trinkler had exceptional opportunities for travelling in untrodden 


regions, and his articles give one vivid glimpses of this strange land of 
and fertile valleys. 


I. 


N August, 1923, I set out on a lengthy 
journey that took me through Russia, 
across Afghanistan, and home vid 
India, acting as geologist to a newly- 

formed Afghan trading company. It is of 
Afghanistan that I shall write in these 
articles—the central, mountainous part of 
the country, lying between Herat and Kabul, 
and the mighty range of the Hindu Kush. 
Passport delays on the Russo-Afghan 
border held me up for some weeks, and I 
was unable to start from Herat until 
November 6th. An Afghan friend of mine, 
Dad Khan Sahib, accompanied me to the 
city gateway, where 
I met Gulam Ali, a 


desolate mountains 


had bought a gun in the bazaar, an old French 
model, of which he was very proud, and this 
was the only weapon in the party, except 
my own revolver. When the time came to 
say good-bye. to the young Afghans, Gulam 
Ali fired a salute with his ancient gun, the 
Toar of the explosion making all our horses 
Testive. 

We travelled steadily until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, passing through 
picturesque country. On our left the bare, 
rugged mountains spread fan-shaped down 
to the plain, while on our right were green 
gardens and cultivated areas surrounding 
the town of Hari Rud. We reached the 


— — 
young Afghan 
teacher who was to 
accompany me to 
Kabul. My pack- 
animals, in charge of 
the caravan leader, 
Gul Mahommed, had 
gone on ahead. 

I mounted my 
brown horse, bade 
Dad Khan Sahib 
farewell, and trotted 
off along the narrow, 
angular lanes lead- 
ing out of the town, 
at the outskirts of 
which about ten to 
fifteen young 
Afghans, friends of 
Gulam Ali, were 
waiting, according 
tothe national 
custom, to speed us 
on our way. 


Mesjidi Khan, 
Gulam Ali’s servant, 


The Heri Rud. 
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Near the source of the Hari Rud River. 


first cavavanserai about five o’clock, and 
turned in early. 

Next day we were all up before day- 
break. It was still pitch-dark, the stars 
twinkled in the sky, and a crescent moon 
showed above the hills. It was, moreover, 
bitterly cold, and the first few hours of the 
morning dragged away very slowly ; no one 
wanted to talk, and it was not till the sun 
came out that any of us showed signs of life. 
Whilst in Afghanistan I realized to the full 
why people worship the sun, for never before 
have I longed for his kindly rays as I did 
on my caravan journeys in that country. 
Half-frozen and indifferent to everything, 
one sat one’s horse during the night marches 
conscious of only one wish—that the sun 
would speedily rise. 

We passed several small mud villages 
lying in deep ravines off our route, and at 
one rather larger one Gulam Ali paid a visit 
to a friend, the village schoolmaster. As 
usual in Afghanistan, we were invited to tea, 
and I had to photograph the nine children 
composing the school, who seemed to be 
quite intelligent. 

On the march we were generally a cheery 
party. All day long the imperturbable Gul 
Mahommed sang his Pushtu songs, which 
my Afghan escort did not seem to under- 
stand, though they nevertheless tried to join 
in the chorus. I took no part in the singing, 
but was glad their spirits were so high. 

One day, however, there came a rift in 
the lute. We were late in getting away from 
the rest-house, everything going wrong, but 
at last Gul Mahommed set off with the pack- 
animals and Gulam and I followed. We 
caught up with the others about ten minutes 
later, and then discovered that there was 
trouble going on at the caravanscrai we had 


just left, and that 
Juma, my own per- 
sonal servant, and a 
Persian who, with 
his son, had joined 
us, were missing. 

We waited for 
awhile, and then 
rode back again to 
find a hot argument 
in progress. In the 
midst of a crowd of 
people who were 
apparently fighting 
I noticed Juma. 
His turban had been 
knocked off, and he 
seemed to have a 
lot to say. The 
Persian was making 
full use of his riding- 
whip, and_ several 
of the combatants 
were already cut 
about the face and 
bleeding profusely. 

The quarrel, it appeared, had arisen 
owing to the fact that the Persian had pur- 
chased a chicken from the caretaker over- 
night, and refused to pay for it, thinking he 
had been overcharged. The matter did not 
really concern us at all, but the fanatical 
Afghans have a habit of getting mixed up in 
every row that is going, and I had great 
difficulty in extricating Juma from the 
mélée. 

Directly I appeared the caretaker came 
running up to me and swore by Allah that 
he was in the right, while our Persian 
travelling companion did his best to help 
matters by shouting: ‘‘ He is lying!’’ and 
lashing about with the whip. 

As the disputants could not agree among 
themselves, and the affair had nothing to 
do with us, we finally departed with my 
servant, leaving the excited Persian to his 
fate. An hour later, however, he rejoined us. 

Soon after this we crossed the Hari Rud 
in order to turn south, and did not see the 
river again for four days. Except for a 
German expedition, which passed this point 
on its way to Kabul during the War, I 
believe that no European has traversed the 
stretch we now entered. In front of us rose 
the main chain of the Safed Koh, which we 
had to cross. Here and there we saw snow- 
clad peaks, and wild-looking perpendicular 
crags rose on either side. The sun shone 
down fiercely in these rocky places, and we 
were all badly sunburnt before we reached 
the vobat in Charsar, which lies at an altitude 
ot approximately six thousand four hundred 

leet. 

We continued next day through most 
desolate scenery. The ground was strewn 
with bare, splintered rocks, on which grew 
small, dried-up desert plants, but the colour- 
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ing on the hills was wonderful ; rarely have 
I seen anything to equal it. 

Here was a rock one mass of red and 
yellow, and there one of deep violet and 
green. From a pass nearly nine thousand 
feet high we obtained a most glorious view 
of a chain of snow-cap mountains—the 
heart of the Hazara Highlands, which are 
very little known. Only one European— 
the Frenchman, Ferrier—has ever had a 
glimpse of this wilderness, but much of 
his report is inaccurate and his ‘records are 
vague. 

A day or two later we met a big caravan 
coming from Hesares. We had seen clouds 
of dust in the distance, and my Afghans 
showed signs of anxiety, as they feared the 
approaching strangers were robbers. 

The new arrivals, however, proved to be 
peaceable. The Hazaras, in fact, are good, 
law-abiding citizens, in sharp contrast to 
the Firuzkuhis, e 
who inhabit the 
northern part of 
these mountains. 
They strongly 
resembled Tibet- 
ans; I noticed 
at once the 
Mongol strain— 
keen eyes, small 
beard, and prom- 
inent cheek- 
bones. The 
Hazaras are 
supposed to have 
come into the 
country with 
Genghiz Khan, 
but are now 
limited to Cen- 
tral Afghanistan. 
Their wealth 
consists of large 
herds of sheep 
and goats, but 
they also do a 
certain amount 
of agricultural 
work. Later we 
passed through 
a Hazara settle- 
ment, which 
consisted of 
about twenty 
black, round 
tents like yurts— 
the nomadic Mongolian dwellings. 

We now climbed steadily higher; and 
the farther we went up these northern slopes 
the more snow we met. From the highest 
point, the Kutel-i-Ahangaran, we had 
another wonderful view. A winter scene 
confronted us; far away to the north, like 
a sharp white line, lay the main chain of the 
Koh-i-Baba, and in the south a few high, 
snowy peaks towered above the others. We 
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ourselves were in the midst of a snowfield, 
the crystals of which reflected the sun’s rays 
on all sides, making me glad that I had sun- 
glasses with me. 

There are no Alpine characteristics 
about these mountains, no glaciers, and one 
rarely sees cliff precipices. The rocks are 
much disintegrated, being composed of 
Bleck calcareous earth and slate. 

long ride down the site slopes of 
the hills we had been travering brought us 
once more toward the valley of the Hari 
Rud, and about three o’clock in the after- 
noon we passed a settlement of Hazaras who 
live in caves which they have hewn out of 
the rocks. There happened to be a sort 
of spring-cleaning in progress ;“ carpets and 
blankets were spread out on the hillsides to 
dry. Two big, angry dogs—white mastiffs 
—did not want to let us pass, and we only 
saved ourselves from attack by throwing 
stones at them. 

Arriving in 
the valley, we 
spent a quiet day 
in Kausi, as 
Gulam Ali had 
a friend there 
whom he wished 
to visit, and 
the animals 
also needed a 
rest. 

The village 
of Kausi lies on 
the north bank 
of the Hari Rud, 
which neces- 
sitated crossing 
the river. I felt 
too tired to do 
this, so stayed in 
the caravanserai, 
but just as I was 
settling down 
comfortably on 
my bed to write 
up my diary, a 
servant arrived 
with an invita- 
tion from Gulam 
Ali’s friend, who 
was the tax- 
collector of the 
district. He had 
also brought a 
horse so that 
I could ride through the river. 

Mounting the bare-backed animal, I 
allowed myself to be led down to the stream. 
It was already dark, and the servant held a 
stable-lamp in one hand and the reins of 
the horse in the other. When we came to 
the centre of the river, with the water 
rushing swiftly past and splashing up, my 
mount suddenly became restive, and I had 
difficulty in keeping my seat. At length, 


snow. mountains. 
however, much to my relief, we reached the 
farther bank in safety. 

I was well received by the young 
Afghans, who provided pilau (rice), and 
mast, or sour milk, also tea and cakes, fol- 
lowed by music and singing. At half-past 
eight I left, but Gulam Ali and Mesjidi Khan 
spent the night with their friend. 

Before leaving Kausi we decided to call 
on the Hakim, or Assistant Governor. My 
escort had told me wonderful stories about 
this official, saying that he was a ‘‘ mad old 
buffer,’ who, however, had great influence. 
As I was travelling without any intro- 
ductions or even a passport—which had gone 
astray on the frontier—a visit seemed rather 
unsafe, for if this ‘‘ mad ’’ bureaucrat asked 
for my papers I should be in an awkward 
Position. 

However, I risked it and went. The 
Hakim, it seemed, lived in a wretched, half- 
tuined ald, or fort. As we approached it, 
the inhabitants collected round us and did 
not appear to be very friendly-disposed. 
Once inside the fort we traversed black 
alleys and filthy courtyards till at last we 
reached one that was somewhat cleaner. 
Here kelims or rugs were spread out for 
us, and we waited some time while my 
Afghans told me a few more storics about 
the Hakim and his odd ways. 

Eventually the despot arrived—a 
wizened little man who looked like a rogue ; 
I had little doubt that, when he chose, he 
could be very cruel. We were asked to tea, 
and I had to show the Hakim my field- 
glasses, but otherwise there was little conver- 
sation, my Afghans, spite of their previous 
remarks, seeming to have so much respect 
for the official that they hardly dared 
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to open their 
mouths. 

From Kausi we 
pushed on to 
Badgah, which lies 
in a plain swept by 
all the winds that 
blow — hence its 
name: bad, wind, 
and gah, place— 
where we camped. 

Meals at our 
camping-place were 
always amusing. 
put my food on a 
plate: the Afghans, 

owever, all 
grabbed their share 
from the big dish, 
each thrusting his 
hand deep into the 
rice, trying to 
snatch the biggest 
pieces of meat. 
Forks and knives 
they had no use for. 
Gul Mahommed ate 
as much as two people, and I often wondered 
where he stowed it all. Once, to finish up 
with, he drank all the melted mutton fat 
that was left over, whereupon Juma re- 
marked that he ate like a cow. Gul 
Mahommed was so angry at this insult that 
for the next few days he would not speak 
to Juma. 

Gul Mahommed was, as a matter of fact, 
very vain, for he often gazed at himself in a 
small looking-glass. He had, moreover, an 
interesting set of little toilet instruments 
attached to a ring: a nail file, a spoon for 
ear-cleaning, and some pincers with which 
he pulled the hairs out of his beard ! 

Daolat Yar, an important junction of 
caravan routes, followed Badgah. On these 
routes we frequently came across the remains 
of animals that had fallen by the wayside. 
Some of the skeletons had been bleached by 
the sun, on others there were still skin and 
hair, showing that the poor beasts had only 
died recently. We also found fragments of 
skeletons off the beaten track, where they 
had been dragged by wolves, and the court- 
yards of some of the caravanserais, littered 
with the bones of fallen animals, were always 
a depressing sight. 

In the desolate plains of Kirman the 
weather grew bitterly cold, and presently it 
began to snow hard, the ground becoming 
quite white. Here a few mounted men, 
with guns over their shoulders, rode up to 
us and asked where we were going. They 
did not recognize me as a European ; I was 
wearing my snow-glasses, my face was 
muffled up, and for weeks I had not shaved. 

Mist and clouds now enveloped the 
high, snowy mountains toward which we 
were riding, and we met a group of nomads, 
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some riding small donkeys and ponies, some 
on foot, who must have been frozen in their 
dirty, ragged clothes. A camel caravan 
also approached, the animals, with their 
dusting of snow, looking as though they had 
been powdered. Children were tied on some 
of the animals, and looked anxiously down 
from their rocking seats. The nomad’s life 
is hard and uncomfortable, but in spite of 
its vicissitudes these people seem to be 
satisfied with their lot, never having known 
any other conditions. © 

There appeared to be a road here leading 
to Bamian, over a pass called the Talatu, 
which the explorer Perrier probably crossed. 
At about five o’clock in the morning we 
began the ascent of the Sharak-Kushta 
pass. It had now stopped snowing, and we 
were all on foot. Mesjidi Khan went on 
ahead ; he climbed like a cat, the rarefica- 
tion of the air apparently making no 
difference to him. The rest of us, however, 
had to rest ev few minutes in order to 
regain our breath, while the poor animals 
could only advance slowly. 

How much suffering these cruel rocks 
must have witnessed! In one day alone, 
while crossing the pass, I counted the 
skeletons of eight camels and horses. 

Reaching the highest point, we made 
an abrupt descent into a sheltered valley, 
where we lit a fire to warm ourselves till 
Gul Mahommed arrived with the pack- 
animals. This pass is the watershed between 
the Hari Rud and Hilmend Rivers, the latter 
flowing into the lake of Hamun at Sistan. 

We next tackled the second high pass, 
the Kutel-i-Akserat, and step by step 
worked our way upwards. The mountains 
around us were magnificent; n every 
direction were snowy ranges. ‘rom the 
summit of the pass, 
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o’clock in the evening it began to snow 
in big flakes, and when we rose next 
moring the landscape had a true winter 
aspect. My escort evinced no great desire 
to start in this weather, but as it was only 
snowing slightly and the sky was clearing, I 
saw no reason for delay, so Juma and Gul 
Mahommed reluctantly loaded up the pack- 
animals and we set off once more. It was 
so cold that Gulam Ali and Mesjidi Khan 
rode to a Hazara settlement in order to pur- 
chase some kurk barek cloth, a brown, thickly- 
woven material which is strong and warm, 
and out of which the Afghans make their 
winter garments. 

It was still snowing when we reached 
the rest-house at Panjao, and while Gul 
Mahommed was about to draw water from 
the stream he saw a big wolf busy gnawing 
at the skeleton of acamel. He came running 
back to get Mesjidi Khan’s gun, but when 
we went out into the yard the beast had 
vanished. 

One of the horses was by now in a 
pitiable condition ; it had grown very thin 
and had a sore back from carrying loads. 
Gul Mahommed rubbed raw.white of egg 
into the inflamed parts, taking a great deal 
of trouble, for he was very fond of this white 
horse. The following day, as there was no 
improvement, he tried another remedy. He 
drew blood from the animal’s nostrils, and, 
strangely enough, this odd treatment worked 
wonders, so that when we reached Kabul 
the white horse was the most active of 
the lot ! 

At the rest-house at Ser-i-Kutel we 
found a company of soldiers quartered, doing 
their training in this district. Their captain, 
a big old veteran Hazara, was an excellent 
fellow. In the afternoon he asked me to 


which has a height 
of approximately 
ten thousand feet, 
we enjoyed an ex- 
tensive view of the 
Afghan Highlands, 
the rocks being of 
dark red sandstone. 
We were surrounded 
by a veritable sea 
of high peaks, and 
I was kept busy 
photographing them 
and taking bearings. 

There was still 
a third pass before 
us, and then we 
descended to the 
Akserat tableland, 
where a seemingly 
never-ending march 
ensued before we 


reached the rest- 
house. 
About six 


Typical houses in Kabul. 


Ascending thé Chak Pass, with a sea of rocky mountains all around. 


tea, and we lay basking in the sun on the 
flat roof of the cavavanserai. His bodyguard 
was always with him, and _punctiliously 
presented arms every time I approached 
their officer. 

While we were drinking tea together 
the captain examined with amazement my 
compass, field-glasses, and camera; they 
were all new and most wonderful inventions 
to him. 

Another ys journey saw us at the 
source of the Hilmend, looking down into 
the deep ravines and valleys that the river 
has carved out of the mountains. Descend- 
ing from the ridges, we crossed a desolate 
plateau to the cavavanserai of Badassia. The 
horses moved slowly now, their speed 
decreasing from day to day, and I found that 
when one sits in the saddle every day for 
ten hours one’s brain gradually becomes numb 
and one grows indifferent to everything. I 
believe that I really did succeed at times in 
thinking of nothing ! 

The rest-house, when we came to it, was 
deserted. Gul Mahommed had been to the 
village, trying to buy provisions and fuel, 
but the villagers proved most unfriendly and 
gave him no assistance. There was nothing 
to be done but to help ourselves. 

The rest-house was badly out of repair, 
the ceiling broken so that we could see the 
thick beams that supported the roof. These 
would have made excellent fuel, but unfortu- 
nately it was impossible to get at them or 
to break off small pieces owing to the lack 
of tools. I had only a geological hammer, 
used for cracking stones, and a big pocket- 
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After hours of 
searching, we at last 
succeeded in finding 
a few bits of wood 
for a fire, and in 
addition I contrived 
to cut some pieces 
off a beam with my 
knife. Dinner, how- 
ever, was a sad 
affair, consisting only 
of dry bread and 
sugar, after which we 
went to bed early. 
The night proved 
bitterly cold, and the 
morning was equally 
unfriendly, with a 
biting wind and 
tingling frost await- 
ing us when we arose 
to continue our 
march. 

A feature of the 
Hilmend valley is 
that it is laid out in 
terraces, showing 
that in former times 
the river flowed at a 
much higher level. Wherever one goes in 
Afghanistan one sees signs of a more humid 
climate ; it is only in the highest mountain 
ranges that, in the Ice Age, there appear to 
have been more glaciers. Otherwise the 
ice period manifests itself by enormous 
deposits of sediments; ages ago many big 
rivers must have flowed through the 
country, leaving numerous lakes. 

A day or two more saw us through the 
Unai pass, the last high pass on the way to 
Kabul, and we then descended to lower and 
warmer regions. It seemed indeed that we 
had suddenly returned to summer, for the 
day before we had experienced nearly 
twenty degrees of frost, whereas now the 
sun was scorching us. 

Whether it was due to the sudden 
change of temperature or not I cannot say, 
but at this point Mesjidi Khan and Gul 
Mahommed engaged in a terrible quarrel. 
We were riding along quite peacefully when 
Mesjidi Khan suddenly got off his horse and 
threw Gul Mahommed to the ground, The 
latter, nothing daunted, seized Mesjidi Khan 
by the leg so that he, too, fell down, and 
they both rolled over in the dust. To the 
accompaniment of thumps and_ blows, 
punches and bites, the contest was fought 
out until at last the active Gul Mahommed 
overcame his opponent, but throughout the 
day they continued to hurl abuse at each 
other. What all the bother was about I 
never learnt. 

Soon afterwards, to vary the proceed- 
ings, we were joined by two small boys 
riding on a donkey. They were cheerful 
urchins, and sang entertaining songs. Now 
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and then they would make their donkey 
gallop, but once the small grey animal 
turned obstinate and shot both boys off into 
the dust. 

We had a real clean-up in the rest- 
house that night, changing our clothes and 
shaving ourselves in readiness for arrival at 
Kabul next morning. We heard some alarm- 
ing stories about robbers, and Gulam Ali 
insisted that I should put my revolver in 
working order and that Mesjidi Khan should 
see that his ancient gun was ready for 
action. 

We rose early to cross the Sefid Chak 
pass. Mesjidi Khan was very nervous, 
hinting that every person coming toward 
us was a robber, and making much play 
with his gun. But we met no bandits, 
only caravans and a few Hazaras. Many of 
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them carried long-handled hatchets, which 
they use as a protection against wolves. We 
also met nomads in tattered clothes, carrying 
spears. When near the summit of the pass 
we noticed among the rocks a small band of 
young men armed with muskets; these 
turned out to be Government troops on 
escort duty, who had nearly mistaken us for 
robbers ! 

The farther we went, the more full of 
life the route became. We passed caravan 
after caravan, and also two elephants at 
work. It was warm in the sun, and riding 
became pleasant. About two o'clock we 
arrived in Kabul, and within a quarter of an 
hour I had the good fortune to meet two 
friends who had preceded me to the city, and 
from whom I bad been separated about two 
months, 


(To be concluded.) 


HOW INDIAN VILLAGES GUARD AGAINST EVIL SPIRITS 


Inp1A, according to the beliefs of the people, 
is full of devils and evil spirits, and all sorts 
of weird devices are used to counteract their 
sinister influence. In some of the Tamil 
Districts of Southern India the natives rely 
upon the protection of a powerful deity 
known as Ayyayur, who is believed to be 
able to keep the forces of evil at bay, and 
goes his nightly rounds on swift and mighty 
steeds. Representations of this beneficent 
deity are to be seen at various places, and 
the accompanying photograph shows two 
of these figures, duly mounted on prancing 
chargers, outside a village. Some idea of the 


size of these guardian images may be 
obtained by comparing them with the height 
of the man standing beside the hind legs of 
the nearer animal. The whole structure is 
made of brick covered with plaster, and 
painted in the brightest colours imaginable, 
so that the effect is most striking. The 
smaller figures on the pedestals, as well as 
those holding up the horses’ front legs, 
are extremely interesting, the workman- 
ship being often quite excellent. In 
the present case, one group of figures 
specially attracts one’s attention. The 
effigies seen under the first horse’s 
shoulder are evi- 
dently intended 
to represent a 
couple of Euro- 
peans in modern 
dress, the lady 
having short 
skirts,a‘‘dumpy” 
umbrella, and a 
wristlet watch, 
while the gentle- 
man wears a 
topee. There is 
also a touch of 
humour about the 
figure to the left, 
representing the 
servant of the 
European couple, 
for he carries 
a siphon of soda- 
water in one 
hand and a bottle 
of whisky in the 
other ! 
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APUA, 

p or New 
Guinea, 

as the 
world’s largest 
island is variously 
called, has been 
very much in the 
public eye of late 
owing to the 
sensationally rich 
goldfield  discov- 
ered on the head- 


ey 
ROBERT M. 
MACDONALD 


Mlustrated by KENNETH INNS 


A veteran gold-seeker’s account of a weird and 

terrifying experience that befel ia etd of 

prospectors in New Guinea. Mr. cdonald 

writes with authority, having been en of the 

first white men to discover gold in the interior 
of that little-known country. 


— looks upon 
strange happen- 
ings as being quite 
ordinary in_ that 
country. Occa- 
sionally, of course, 
a natural explana- 
tion of supposed 
“‘magic’’ presents 
itself. 

There were 
six of us, all 
seasoned gold- 


waters of the | 


seekers, panning 


Markham = River 
and also the 
mysterious outbreak of cannibalism in the 
delta country of the Fly River, in which 
five hundred human beings were eaten. 
But New Guinea was always a land of gold 
and mystery, and to-day it remains a dark 
tract of the earth’s surface in which only 
the man who knows and respects the strange 
tapoo laws of the natives can wander with 
any degree of security. 

“Tapoo,” of course, means something 
sacred and forbidden, and the wanderer who 
values his life will leave “tapoo”’ things 
strictly alone. 

The prospector is os 
usually such a man; cA 
and after he has lived 
among_head-hunting 
tribes for some time 
and witnessed the 
effects of the devil- 
magic worked by the 
priests and sorcerers 
he invariably comes 
to believe that there 
are certain things 
known to the mem- 
bers of those fraterni- 
ties which are utterly 
beyond his philo- 
sophy. Then he ceases 
to inquire into 
mysteries he does not 
understand and— 
careful to remain on 
friendly terms with 
the tribe in whose 
domain he is wander- 
ing in search of gold 


“Pharaoh,” the witch-doctor. 


out gold from 
the sands of a 
river which rose somewhere in a cloud- 
piercing spur of the Owen Stanleys and 
flowed down through unknown country 
toward the east central plateau, on which 
the present goldfields are situated. (How 
we got there would necessitate too much 
writing to tell, and, in any case, our previous 
experiences have no bearing on this nar- 
rative.) A native village lay near, and we 
had become so friendly with the chief and 
his leading warriors that we often went in 
to barter for cultivated produce or to 
witness somecere- 
monial dance. 

We knew suf- 
ficient of the common 
language of all 
mountain tribes to 
be able to understand 
most of what was 
said, and for their 
part the natives 
could always guess 
what we meant, even 
if we did not express 
ourselves correctly. 
The chief sorcerer was 
a very intelligent 
man, and had a very 
high opinion of us 
because of the 
“magic ’’ we could 
perform with the aid 
of some chemicals, an 
electric shocking-coil, 


a portable gramo- 
phone, and sundry 
other things, these 


consisting chiefly of sleight-of-hand tricks 
fairly well performed by one of our party 
who was known as “‘ The Professor.’” 

One day toward the end of our stay 
we presented our gramophone to the 
sorcerer. We intended to retrace our steps 
back over the ranges, and our carrier 
‘boys’ would be quite heavily enough 
encumbered without lugging back such-like 
useless impedimenta. 

“‘ Pharaoh,” as my mate Mac had 
named the witch-doctor, was delighted ; 
and when he had succeeded in winding it 
up, inserting a needle, and, finally, playing 
a record, his joy reached such a climax 
that our boys would have been laden with 
his return presents had we not adroitly 
evaded their acceptance. 

““* Pharaoh’ know what whiteums- 
fellows like,” he cried, after he had played 
‘© God Save the King! ’’ several times over. 
“Hims gives this an’ tell whereums get 
plenty much more.” With that he ran into 
his quaintly-built house and, bringing out 
a nugget of gold weighing about three 
ounces, presented it to Mac, 

“You are paying more than full retail 
price for that box of magic,’’ laughed Mac. 
“It didn’t cost half the value of your 
nugget when we bought it down in Samarai.”’ 

““You like?’ queried the man of 
magic, who probably did not understand 
much of what Mac had said. 

“Pharaoh,” put in  “ Sydney 
Charlie,’”’ another of our party, ‘‘ most white 
fellows would risk meeting all the devils 
in your country to get a few specimens like 
that! Where did it grow ?”’ 

“You no fear devils?’ gasped the 
native. ““Him’s magic make livin’ 
devils——” 

““We believe you, old man,” said 
“Big Tassie,” ‘“‘ But we’re not afraid of 
devils, or magic either. The ‘ magic’ in that 
little box beats everything in that line you 
or your priests can work; but, of course, 
if I thought you knew what I was saying, 
I shouldn’t tell you that.” 

“* Big Tassie ’’ was sometimes indiscreet, 

for natives of Papua are very quick in 
picking up the sense of words, and the 
sorcerer had at one time been in contact 
with white men down in Tamate. 
’ “Hims know!’ laughed the gramo- 
phone-player. “White fellows like 
‘ Pharaoh’s’ present an’ wantums more. 
Hims no want white fellows mcet devils, 
but if no’ frighten of devils white fellows 
get lot more up river where hims tell.” 

We naturally signified our eagerness to 
hear what ‘‘ Pharaoh” could tell us, and 
eventually learned that in the channel of a 
tiver that originated somewhere in the big 
peak behind the village, and joined the 
waterway in which we were working a few 
miles farther up from our camp than we 
had ever gone, gold was very plentiful. 
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That gold, however, was guarded by the 
spirits of the dead chiefs, priests, and 
warriors who had made the tribe famous 
in former days. 

Their remains rested in an old tapoo 
(fetish) house which had been built in the 
“‘ ghost valley ’’ by the people of long ago, 
but ‘‘ came to life ’’ whenever a storm burst 
over the mountains. ‘‘ Pharaoh ” went into 
hair-raising details concerning the nature of 
the dead warriors’ performances during their 
temporary spells of vitality; but seemingly 
he thought the ‘‘ devil ’’ in the gramophone 
was far more powerful than those in the 
old tapoo house, and that we might safely 
brave their wrath. 

We did not quite know how to take the 
witch-doctor’s story, but after we had 
returned to our own camp on the river we 
talked matters over and decided, guardian 
spirits notwithstanding, to have a look at 
the waterway which carried gold nuggets. 

Next morning, therefore, we set off 
up-stream, our “ boys” carrying sufficient 
supplies to last a few days. ‘‘ Pharaoh’s” 
directions were easily followed, and before 
noon we had turned off the main stream 
and worked our way a mile or so into a 
valley through which the flood-waters of the 
high peak found egress into the river. 
Thereafter our progress became slow, for 
every sand-patch was so rich in gold that 
we could not resist panning-out samples. 

‘‘ Well, boys, the magic-working gentle- 
man spoke truly when he said we should 
find good gold here,’ remarked the ‘ Pro- 
fessor’ as we sat down on the bank of a 
crocodile-infested pool for lunch. ‘‘ I suppose 
the gold which adorned the figures in the 
village tapoo house came from this valley ? ” 

“ Very likely,” agreed Mac. ‘“ But it 
must have been taken away a long time 
ago, for, according to the sorcerer, the 
people are too frightened to come here 
nowadays. It strikes me Pharaoh must 
have some game in his mind; maybe he 
knows the value of gold better than he 
pretends, and has invented the story of 
the dead men who ‘come to life’ in order 
to keep others away.” 

“There’s a mighty powerful storm 
working up over the top of that peak 
behind us, I reckon,” observed Sydney 
Charley, suddenly. “ Just watch those 
clouds banking up! We'd better get into 
some kind of shelter before sundown.” 

“We might be able to camp inside the 
old tapoo house—if we can find it,’ I put 
in. ‘I'd like to see the dead warriors coming 
to life!” 

“Big Tassie ’’ made some comment as 
to the nature of the valley we had entered, 
pointing out that it narrowed considerably 
just ahead, and that a tropical rainstorm 
might cause the water draining from the 
hills to fill the channel completely and 
seriously impede our progress. 
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We finished lunch, sent our boys 
ahead, and resumed our journey. In less 
than a mile the trees flanking the water- 
course had disappeared, and soon after we 
were in a gorge which led directly toward 
the base of the peak. The sky overhead was 
now black; the birds had ceased their 
chattering ; and from the oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere we knew that a storm of 
unusual severity would probably break 
before sundown. We still found signs of 

. gold in every boulder we knapped with our 
picks, and it was evident that an extremely 
rich reef must have been cut through by 
the creck at some point still higher up. 

Mindful of the storm, we kept looking 
for a place where we could shelter, and, 
forging ahead, negotiated a gloomy ravine, 
in the almost drv pools in the bottom of 
which weird reptiles and other creatures of 
a kind we had never seen before splashed 
lazily. Just as we were emerging into a 
deep, cup-shaped depression beyond the 
ravine formed by the peak and its shoulders, 
our carriers came running back toward us 
shrieking and gesticulating. They had dis- 
carded their loads. 

“Slow up there!” roared Big Tassie, 
angrily. ‘‘ What’s all this about ?” 

““Tapoo! Tapoo!”’ screamed “ Hungry 
Billy,” our chief boy. ‘ Big tapoo dubo 
(fetish house) up there. It am filled with 
mighty big dead warriors. They livin’ devils 
when storm comes. Hungry Billy no want 
sce them ae 

‘* You silly coastal boy!” interrupted 
the ‘‘ Professor,” reprovingly. ‘ Dead men 
can’t harm you! The story you have 
heard from the people of the village is 
grossly exaggerated. There is good gold 
in this stream, and we are going to camp 
here % 


But the terrified boys rushed past us 
before the ‘‘ Professor’”’ had finished ad- 
monishing them, and we sat down and 
laughed, We knew the superstitious natives 
would keep on running till they reached our 
old camp, and would there await our 
return—if they did not come back to us volun- 
tari'y before sundown, having recovered 
their wits. Meanwhile, Silent Ted had 
gone ahead. 

“T can’t say I blame the poor beggars 
for getting scared,” I said, when the ces- 
sation of all noises indicated that the 
retreating natives were out of earshot. 
“This place may be rich in gold, but it is 
quite eerie enough to give one the creeps.” 

“You're right,” returned Mac, thought- 
fully. ‘I’m not sure that old scarecrow of 
a magic-man expected we should dare to 
come. Many things might happen in this 
gloomy gorge that wouldn't be natural 
anywhere else.’”’ 

““Mac is skeered, boys!” cried Big 
Tassie, derisively. “But what about 
something to eat ? The boys have left our 


stores somewhere up-stream, and we can’t 
very well get back to camp to-night. We 
had better pick up our grub before the 
storm bursts. Anyhow, we can’t afford 
to leave our packs to the spirits.’’ 

Just at that moment “ Silent Ted,” 
who never spoke an unnecessary word, 
came back from his reconnaissance. ‘‘ Tapoo 
house!’’ he ejaculated, pointing ahead. 
“No other place for camp.” 

Rising to our feet, we followed Ted, 
and presently found ourselves standing 
beside a long wooden erection built partly 
on the banks of the stream and partly on 
piles extending well out over the water. 
[he walls were matted and the gabled roof 
thatched ; a huge, carved, wooden mon- 
strosity, resembling a crocodile with four 
outspread wings, surmounted the apex of 
the gable. The packs the boys had thrown 
away in their fright lay in a heap on the 
ground close by, and a partly-drawn mat 
in the wall of the edifice showed that our 
carriers had summoned up enough courage 
to peep inside. 

As we approached a vivid flash of 
lightning split the blue-black clouds above. 
‘There was no time to waste if we wanted 
to dodge the storm, so we flung our stores 
inside, and hurriedly collecting some dry 
twigs and leaves, and filling our billies with 
water, gave a last look round at the black 
sky and the towering mountain-ridge and 
entered the fapoo house through the matted 
doorway. A moment later the clouds 
discharged a positive deluge of water, and 
complcte darkness enveloped everything. 

Thankful that we had found shelter in 
time, we unpacked by matchlight, paying 
little heed to the musty odour of the 
interior. None of us was afraid of an old 
tapoo house or the grisly relics it might 
contain. Presently “ Silent Ted” found 
one of the sacred hanging lamps (large, 
carved, half-globular vessels of wood, filled 
with fat, in which fibrous wicks were in- 
serted) and lit it. As the wicks spluttered 
and smoked the ‘ Professor ’’ groped for 
and found other lamps, which he also lit. 

It was some time before much light 
emerged from the evil-smelling smoke, but 
as we stood together on the sparred floorway 
near the door, watching, the smoke gradually 
dissolved into a greenish flame, and the 
apartment became almost. brilliantly illu- 
minated, We gazed round with curious 
feelings. 

On three sides of the big room were 
figures, rudely carved and = bumt_ out, 
supposed to represent the deities and devils 
of the tribe we had fraternized with over 
in the village. There was also a litter of 
discarded head-dresses of departed warriors, 
heaps of pierced spondvlic shells, some of 
them studded with pearls (probably plunder 
taken from coastal tribes at one time or 
other), and piles of human bones, 


It was the fourth side, however, that 
attracted our attention. Here stood a row 
of skeletons and fully-garbed figures, grasp- 
ing in their bony clutches the weapons and 
symbols of their past glory as warriors or 
priests. In the eye-sockets of those that 
were not wearing fearsome masks were 
pieces of coloured shell representing eyes, 
and all the figures were held in an upright 
position by fibre thongs which strapped 
them to the ceiling and floor. 

‘“We seem to have struck a mighty 
fine Chamber of Horrors!” commented 
Sydney Charlie. 
“Those fellows 
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fortable, and had plenty to eat, so we 
did not worry. The meal over, Mac 
and I swept the remains of the - fire 
through the spaces between the spars on 
the floor into the water beneath, when I 
noticed for the first time that the river had 
risen considerably, the sound of the torrent 
being unmistakable, 

We sat and talked, played cards for 
a time, and listened to Mac’s efforts on his 
beloved flute. Meanwhile, the storm seemed 
to be getting worse and worse ; the thunder 
and lightning were appalling! At length 


have been a long 
time dead.” 

‘‘ The priests 
who reconstructed 
some of these 
skeletons were 
very skilful,’’ 
murmured the 
“ Professor,’ who 
was examining one 
closely. ‘“‘ All the 
bones are held in 
place with woven 
hair.” 

“They look 
pretty ghastly, but 
they won’t cause 
me to lose my 
appetite,” grunted 
Mac. With that 
he went back to 
the door-end of 
the house and, 
with Silent Ted 
assisting, began to 
cook something on 
the fire the latter 
gentleman had 
recklessly kindled 
on the bamboo 
floor. The rest of 
us, after a tour of 
inspection which 
gave us cause to be 
amazed at the 
clever work of the 
men who had built 
up the figures so 
well, returned to 
the doorway and 
sat down to satisfy 
a healthy hunger. 

While we dined 
the storm increased 
in violence, and we 
could hear the rain 
beating down on 
the thatched roof 
like small shot 
from guns. But we 
were under cover, 


dry and com- 


“He raised his revolver and fired at a masked figure.” 
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we stretched ourselves out on the floor and 
went to sleep, the roar of the swollen river 
underneath the house being the last sound 
I heard. 

“Get up, boys! 
wrong!” 

From dreams of far-away Scotland I 
awoke with Big Tassie’s words ringing in 
my ears. For a moment I imagined I was 
either in the throes of an awful nightmare 
or else had arrived in Hades! The others 
were also awake, and their gasping remarks 
were forceful if not particularly edifying. 
My senses quickly became normal, and I 
realized that the dead men in the fapoo 
house had actually ‘‘ come to life.” 

In front of us, contorting their face- 
bones, rolling their shell eyes, shaking their 
plumed heads and shuffling their bony feet 
in a horrid dance, the army of the dead 
were holding high revelry! Some moved 
their weapons and shook their poised spears 
threateningly, others struck snake-skin 
drums with their bony fingers! Meanwhile 
the lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
and the deep boom of the torrent under 
the floor told that the storm-water had now 
filled the river channel completely. 

“T’ve gone mad!” wailed the ‘ Pro- 
fessor.” ‘‘ See that priest grinning at me!” 

“Tf those devils are alive they’re bound 
to feel lead!’ roared Big Tassie, and with 
the words he raised his revolver and fired 
at a fully-dressed masked figure who was 
beating out a tattoo with one skeleton foot 
and waving a “‘ sorcerer’s bone.’”’ ‘The shot 
went through the old priest’s fibre dress and 
broke a string of shell-beads and teeth hang- 
ing from the shoulders, scattering the 
shells among the feet of the other dancers. 
The figure, however, went on with his dance 
as though nothing had happened. 

For a moment we gazed on the weird 
scene fascinated with horror. Our brains 
refused to act. Then. 

““Come on, boys! Let’s clear!” 
shouted someone—and thereupon six armed 
white men sprang through the doorway 
and out into the darkness of night. The 
downpour of rain had suddenly ceased, and 
the moon was showing through a rift in the 
clouds, 


There’s something 


Next morning we walked into the 
village of our friends. We had already 
collected the drowned-out carrier boys 


from our old camp and, allowing them to 
think that their desertion was the cause of 
our return in the early hours of the morning, 
hurriedly packed up. Our nerves were 
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unstrung; our only desire was to get 
back among living white men. 

“Pharaoh” was playing his gramo- 
phone at the entrance of his house as we 
passed. His face showed no guile, but it 
struck me it was high time he changed the 
needle. 

“Hims been look for white fellows,” 
he cried as he saw us. ‘‘ Big storm last 
night. Big feast to-night. You come with 
warriors an’ hims an’ see dead men live 
again in old tapoo house.” 

““No, thanks, old man,” growled Mac. 
“We're homeward bound now—and in a 
hurry.” 

“White fellows no get chance again 
till next storm,” persisted ‘‘ Pharaoh,’” who 
had evidently not understood Mac’s words 
exactly. ‘‘ Hims want show white fellows 
dead men dance. White fellows no’ fear 
dead men who live when storm comes ? ’” 

“‘What has the storm got to do with 
it?” I asked abruptly. 

“ Pharoah ” looked surprised. ‘‘ Storm 
everything,” he answered. ‘“ How dead men 
move if storm-water no rise high up to 
catch big stick hangin’ on rope under tapoo 
house ? All tapoo men’s bones, an’ shells to 
make speak, tied to stick so they move 
when water comes down big. Now you 
know, you tell ‘ Pharaoh’ what devil makes 
magic in hims ‘ God Save the King’ box?” 

So that was the explanation of the 
mystery! The hanging figures were all 
connected to a log anchored in the river 
bed, and when the rising flood caused this 
log to plunge and roll the skeletons, like so 
many marionettes in a puppet-show, began 
to dance ! 

We all looked at one another in silence 
for a moment; then Mac deliberately kicked 
Silent Ted, who, in turn, kicked over the 
inoffensive gramophone. Big Tassie sat 
down on the ground and tearfully implored 
Mac to kick him as well. Sydney Charlie 
reeled off a jumble of strange words expres- 
sive of deep feeling, and the ‘ Professor ’’ 
blinked through his glasses, muttering some 
words in a language that sounded like 
Chinese. I don’t remember what I said or 
did, but I believe I sat down beside Big 
Tassie, cursing my stupidity for not secing 
through the trick before. , 

We changed our minds about returning 
to the comparative civilization of Tamate. 
Instead, we blackened our skins and, 


following the river down to the Markham, 
took away the first gold found on Edie 
Creek. 


But that is another story. 


HURTHER ADVENTURES of a 
TENDERFOOT i in CANADA. 


MO Musson 


Mlastrated by W. J. GALE 


This straight-forward, convincing narrative has attracted a great deal of attention. 


II. 


HE day on which I struck out my 

new adventure was gloriously fine. 

A warm breeze from the west had 

melted most of the snow, and though 

it was a little soft underfoot, the walking 

on the prairie sod was easy and the air 

exhilarating. The sun shone brilliantly, 

flooding the land with its warmth, while 

in every little hollow stood limpid pools of 

clear water reflecting the glorious blue of 
the cloudless sky. 

I had always been told that Canada 
had only two seasons. In the fall it froze up, 
and you knew that you were in for winter ; 
then, in the spring, it thawed out and you 
had warm delightful weather until it froze 
up again in the fall. Believing this to be 
the case, I naturally supposed the winter 
to be over. So, not wishing to be burdened 
with a lot of heavy clothing on my long 
walk, I had discarded all my winter things, 
leaving them at the hotel packed in my 
trunk. I even started out without an 
overcoat, just wearing a work-shirt and a 
pair of overalls on top of my light summer 
underwear. 

I didn’t need heavier clothing, strolling 
along over the warm prairie that beautiful 
sunny day; and in my inexperience I thought 
that I could get along that way indefinitely. 

It was only eight miles to X 
place—not much of a walk under such 


conditions—and I reached the farm about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. A neighbour 
pointed it out to me, long before I got 
there, by the white smoke of a steam- 
engine that streamed away from some 
buildings in the yard. 

I discovered that the owner was 
engaged in ‘‘ chopping ’’—grinding oats and 
barley into meal so that it would be more 
readily digested by his stock; the engine 
supplied the power for this operation. 

As my shadow darkened the door of 
the granary, Simon X. left the mill 
which he was tending and came out into 
the sunlight blinking. He was a short, 
oldish-looking man, his reddish whiskers 
caked with tobacco-juice and dust. 

I judged him to be Canadian born— 
probably an old-timer—but I was conscious 
of a feeling of repulsion toward him as he 
asked me what I wanted. 

Not being in a position to be finicky, 
I told him that I was looking for a job. 

X ’s fishy blue eyes gave me the 
usual appraising glance. He sized me up 
in an instant. 

Capable farm — employds, I may 
mention, do not wander about the country- 
side looking for jobs. There is usually a 
certain amount of competition for their 
services, and they stick around the towns 
and sell their labour to the highest bidder. 
A fellow who walks from farm to farm 
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seeking employment is either a professional 
“bum” or a green Englishman; and in 
the opinion of the average Western farmer 
both types are equally unsatisfactory. 

Evidently Simon X “had my 
number.”* 

““Yes; I do need a roustabout,’’ he 
admitted. ‘Ill take you on at twenty 
dollars a month if you suit me ”’ (the current 
wages were thirty dollars). ‘‘ I suppose you 
haven’t had any experience ?”’ 

It was perfectly true. I had had no 
experience with a man like him, and 
very foolishly I accepted his offer and 


was promptly put to work shovelling 
“chop.” 

Simon X. was ‘‘ land-poor,”’ as the 
saying is. He had so much that he didn’t 


exactly know how much he did have— 
between two and three thousand acres, he 
once told me. To cultivate this large area 
he operated four six-horse outfits and a 
steam traction engine which did his thresh- 
ing and also supplied power. Scattered 
about the farms were so many different 
implements, all exposed to the weather, 
that he made no attempt to keep track 
of them. 

He drove his men mercilessly, and 
worked his horses down to skeletons; yet 
with it all he was unable to make the place 
pay. In spite of the fact that he marketed 
yearly many thousands of bushels of wheat 
he was gradually running further and further 


into debt, until at last he was practically | 


working for the mortgage companies. 

In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that he had become a hard man, 
Driven to desperation by his financial 
embarrassments, he showed no mercy to 
any living creature, but hounded men, 
horses, and cattle alike for every last cent 
that he could get out of them. 


THE “BO-HUNKS.” 


The help that he employed consisted 
chiefly of ‘ Bo-hunks’’ These “ Bo-hunks’’ 
are a cosmopolitan race of people hailing 
from the plains of Central Europe, and it 
is from their ranks that the bulk of the 
unskilled labour of the prairie farms is 
recruited, Before the War they were 
sometimes known as “ Austrians,’’? but in 
1914 they all became “ Russians,’ though 
since the Revolution they h begun to 
call themselves ‘ Poles ’’ or ‘ Swiss.’’ 

Be their nationality what it may, they 
are in the main a surly, ill-conditioned class 
of brutes. 

Their one aim in life seemed to be to 
get three meals a day and to render the 
least possible return for the highest possible 
wage. When they have done this for a few 
years, I believe, they return to their native 
land—wherever that may be—with enough 
good Canadian dollars saved to set them 
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up for life in whatever form of occupation 
is most profitable in those localities. 

At all events, one seldom meets a 
retired ‘‘ Bo-hunk ’’ in Canada. There is a 
certain freemasonry among them, for at 
the first rumour of higher wages all the 
“ Bo-hunks ”’ will quit their jobs, the farmer 
having to choose between letting grain rot 
upon the ground, or submitting to their 
highly standardized form of robbery. 

It was in the society of a half-dozen 
of these unlovely characters that the next 
few weeks of my life were spent; though, 
to be sure, Simon X. saw to it that 
there was little time for social intercourse 
with them. 

The big farm was a veritable hive of 
industry. The frost being practically out 
of the surface of the ground, preparations 
were being made to get the secd-drills going. 
I was employed chietly at ‘‘ doing chores,’’ 
and lending a hand at anything that needed 
doing between times. It was necessary 
to prepare about fifteen hundred bushels 
of seed-wheat, and this was hauled by the 
stolid ‘“‘ Bo-hunks’’ from distant granaries 
and run through a farming mill to clean 
out the weed-seeds. 

This was before the era of gas engines, 
and accordingly I supplied the power for 
the machine. Hour after hour I turned its 
stiffly-running crank—five hours in the 
morning, and five or six in{the afternoon— 
automatically turning that hateful handle 
until I thought I should go mad. Apart 
from the aching muscles it produced, the 
mental torture occasioned by the monotony 
of the task was well-nigh insupportable. 
Yet I kept on until all the fifteen hundred 
bushels were through. A “ Bo-hunk ” 
could do it, so why not I? After that we 
cleaned the oats, then the barley, and then 
the flax. 

In addition to ten or eleven hours of 

this kind of thing each day there were the 
usual ‘‘ chores ”’ todo. Like a fool I admitted 
that I had learncd to milk; and so that 
task also fell to my lot. 
Experienced hired men can never milk. 
Their experience has taught them to con- 
sider it beneath their dignity, and they 
never do it. To admit that you can milk 
is to lower your prestige immeasurably. 
People look at you suspiciously, as they 
might at a London coal-heaver caught 
trimming a lady’s hat. It reflects upon 
your capacity for doing more important 
work, 

I realized at the very outset that my 
new boss intended I should render adequate 
return for the wages he proposed to pay 
me. What with the milking and the 
“ chores,”’ including wood and water for the 
house, I was working by lantern-light long 
after the ‘ Bo-hunks,’”’ who were better 
paid than I was, were loafing in the bunk- 
house, smoking their horrible rank tobacco. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF A TENDERFOOT IN CANADA, 


1gI 


“It was in the society of these unlovely characters that the next few 
weeks of my life were spent.” 


None of them cared about me; I was 
everybody’s fool. If the “old man” could 
get someone to work like that it was rather 
a joke, especially if he were an Englishman, 
and fairly well educated at that. They made 
comments about it in their guttural lingo 
as I came in worn out at night, grinning 
derisively at me as I crawled exhausted 
into my bunk. 

I did not reply to them—as yet. Though 
I had learned to do more than a man’s 
work, I bad not yet learned to play a man’s 
Part, 


Remember, I had been brought up in 
London, at a time when fear of ‘‘ the sack ’’ 
was a deadly thing. I had been taught to 
do what I was told: and how did I know 
that I could better myself by quitting ? 

It would not have been so bad if the 
weather had stayed fine, but after the first 
week it started in to be really dirty. 

It was only the middle of March as 
yet, and the warm spell had been just a 
bluff. The temperature dropped with 
appalling suddenness, and Old Man Winter 
came back with a howling blizzard, 
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In my light clothing I suffered miser- 
ably; the bitter wind seemed to pierce 
me to the bone. I had no rubbers to keep 
the stark cold of the snow from my feet, 
nor mitts to prevent my blue fingers freezing 
to the icy fork-handle. 

I had twenty head of cattle to pump 
water for out in the open, exposed to every 
wind that blew. Sometimes the pump 
would freeze and I had to haul the water 
up with a bucket, the stiff rope slipping 


through my bare hands. Had I been 
properly clothed it would have been 
endurable ; as it was, I don’t know how 


I stuck it out. 

My informant was right when he said 
that I should ‘‘learn a lot’ at Simon 
Xx ’s. I certainly did—some things I 
haven't forgotten yet | 

The first time the boss went to town 
I asked him to fetch my trunk from the 
hotel. He said he would, but to my bitter 
disappointment he came back without it, 
and so I was left to shiver along as_ best 
I could. It was obvious that he considered 
me of less importance than the poorest of 
his cattle. He did at least see that these 
were safely sheltered and warm and com- 
fortable. 

At last, however, the frost relaxed its 
grip; the sun shone warmly, and the snow 
melted quickly, leaving a nice mess around 
the barn-yard. Some of the men wore long 
rubber boots, but I, the “chore’’ boy, 
squelched around in the mud, accustomed 
by this time to wet feet and chilled bones. 
The wonder of it is that I didn’t get 
pneumonia; and I hesitate to think what 
would have become of me if I had, for there 
was no room for sick men around X ’s 
place. 

Fortunately, however, I remained in 
good health, and developed an enormous 


appetite. So I had that much to be 
thankful for. 
As soon as the frost left the soil out 


came the drills. They wasted no time getting 
the wheat in, driving around the wet ‘ pot- 
holes,”’ the ‘ Bo-hunks’’ pushing the horses 
unmercifully under the boss’s directions. 
Some of the poor brutes got horrible sores 
on their shoulders, the men being careless 
about the fitting of the collars ; but although 
the boss “ bawled them out’’ for their 
neglect it didn’t save the animals from 
making the stipulated number of ‘ rounds ” 
each day. I was not the only one who 
suffered on that farm. Before the wheat 
could be sown it had to be ‘ pickled ” the 
night before, i.e., treated with a solution 
of formalin to prevent ‘‘ smut’ in the crop. 

It had to be sprinkled with the chemical 
and shovelled around on the granary floor 
until thoroughly mixed. Needless to say, 
the shovelling fell to me. I shovelled more 
wheat that spring than I ever hope to see 
again, 
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Sundays were just like any other day— 
for me, at any rate—except that the teams 
didn’t go out to the field, and that the 
“* Bo-hunks ’”’ loafed in the bunk-house. 


HARD WORK. 


There were just as many cows to milk, 
the same number of cattle and hogs to 
feed; and when all the morning chores 
were done one could easily start in on the 
evening ones. Moreover, the boss always 
had some job which he would call on me to 
help him with. I noticed that he never asked 
the ‘‘ Bo-hunks”’ to help him, and envied 
their surly aloofnes 

When the grass began to grow we turned 
the cattle out to wander over the country 
of their own free will; this made a little 
less work for me, although the cows always 
had to be fetched up at night in time for 
milking. 

After a while the old man got a boy to 
do this, and put me on the harrows. 

This means that he gave me four poor 
old horses that the ‘“‘ Bo-hunks”’ were too 
proud to drive, hitched to four sections of 
drag-harrows, and set me out to follow the 
drills, smoothing down the lumps and 
covering the seed after it was sown. 

I followed them all right, but a very 
long way behind, tramping along on foot 
behind the slowly-plodding horses over an 
acreage of ploughing so vast as to stagger 
the imagination. The piece I worked on 
was a mile wide, and goodness knows how 
long. I was supposed to make ten rounds 
on the mile stretch per day. 

The whole seeding operation was pro- 
ceeding simultaneously in this same huge 
field. 

First of all went the steam-engine, 
using straw for fuel, ploughing ten furrows 
at once on the mile stretch. Behind it came 
two outtits of ‘ discs,” cutting up the soddy 
furrows and pulverising the soil. Following 
this came the drills, two six-horse outfits, 
sowing the wheat in long straight rows, 
Last of all came myself, as I say, a long 
way behind, The immensity of the task 
made it seem maddeningly hopeless. Even 
when the first big field was finished there 
were others like it waiting to be sown. The 
work proceeded with machine-like regu- 
larity ; there was never a moment to rest 
from dawn till dark. 

Week after week went by, and still I 
toiled along. I was buoyed up to a certain 
extent by the thoughts of my homestead, 
which lay a few miles to the south and which 
I still hoped to visit. But I could never 
get away to see it. There was no time even 
to get my trunk from town, much less to go 
off visiting homesteads. 

I suffered terrible inconvenience from 
lack of a change of clothing. I had no socks, 
no toothbrush, and no razor. Even the 
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Bo-hunks had a few belongings in their 
gunny-sacks, but I had nothing. I began 
to get positively unwholesome. At last my 
boots commenced to wear out, and I had 
no others. Cracks began to appear in the 
uppers, letting in the dirt and gravel, which 
tortured my feet. 

I pointed this out to X——, asking him 
if he could not bring out my trunk next 
time he went to town; or at least buy me 
a new pair of boots with some of the money 
which was surely due to me for wages, as I 
had now worked for him six weeks. 

I might as well have saved my breath. 
He went to town, but never thought to 


bother about my requirements. What was 
a ‘green Englishman’’ more or _ less 
to him ? 


One day, as I was helping him with 
some task around the barn, he told me that 
his wife—a shrewish creature who cooked our 
meals—complained that she didn’t like me 
to come into the house. 

‘*She’s says you’re too dirty,’’ he in- 
formed me. “Even the men are com- 
plaining about it.”’ 

I guess it was true enough. I had got 
into such a state that I had lost all my self- 
respect. Even then, however, I had not the 
courage to resent the man’s words. Whose 
fault was it that I had sunk to such a level ? 
No; he was my boss, and I swallowed the 
insult in silence. 

At the farther side of one of the big 
fields stood a little country school-house. 
The teacher was a young fellow about my 
own age. From my work I could’ watch 
him coming to school in the morning, 
hours after I had been out in the field 
and leaving hours before I could hope to 
go in at night. 

How I envied him his short hours, for 
in my heart I knew that I also had the ability 
to teach a school if I had the chance. In 
what way was I different from him? I 
wondered. 

One day I worked directly up to the 
school-yard and, turning the horses, stopped 
to rest them for a moment, as even X—— 
allowed us to do occasionally. 

It was in the afternoon, and the children 
had just gone home. The teacher was 
about to leave, but secing me so close 
to the building he walked over to pass 
the time of day. 

He was a fine-looking young fellow—a 
tvpe of that capable young manhood that 
they turn out from the Canadian high schools 
and colleges. 

“‘T guess you’re working for Simon 
X—,,”’ he said. ‘‘ Pretty tough joint, 
isn’t it?” 

I admitted that it was. 

He looked down at my toes, sticking 
through my broken boots. 

‘* How the dickens did you manage to 
get into that state ?’’ he asked. 
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I explained the difficulty about my 
trunk, but added that I couldn’t expect 
to be treated much differently among 
strangers. 

His face flushed with indignation. 


STARTLING ADVICE. 


“It’s an infernal shame!’’ he cried 
impatiently. ‘‘A person expects to bé 
treated like a man, not like a dog. I tell you 
what’s the matter with you! You've lost 
your self-respect, and they know it. They’re 
taking you at your own valuation. You go 
straight over to the barn and tell the old 
man you're quitting right now. If he says 
anything to you, pull out a handful of his 
whiskers. Tell him I told you to, if you 
like.”” 

The audacity of this suggestion left me 
dazed. I raised the objection that I was 
“broke,’’ and didn’t know where to get 
another job. 

‘‘ Job!’ echoed the teacher, ‘‘ there’s 
hundreds of jobs. Why, MacArthur, the 
fellow who owns the farm where I board, 
wants a man to work in town. He’s a white 
man. He’ll use you right. That’s his place 
over there.’’ He pointed to a large white 
farmhouse. ‘‘ You hike right over there as 
soon as you get through with X- this 
evening, and I’ll fix you up. Mind you; I'll 
be expecting you! Don’t be afraid of old 
Simon. Because you are an Englishman 
there’s no reason why he should treat you 
worse than he does his cattle.’’ 

Somehow or other that boy infused a 
little confidence into my despairing heart, 
though my spirits sank lower and lower as I 
crossed the big field. I could not imagine 
myself screwing up enough courage to brave 
the wrath of my employer. 

Fortunately the boss met me half-way. 
He had seen the outfit standing idle for a 
longer time than he deemed necessary, and 
he was waiting for me at the end of 
the field. 

“Say |’ he shouted harshly, ‘‘ what do 
you think I’m paying you for? You were 
loafing half an hour over at the schoolhouse. 
If you can’t keep that team moving I shall 
have to let you go and get somebody else 
that will! ’’ 

This was the last straw; he had, as it 
were, given me the right cue for the part I 
had been rehearsing. 

I dropped the lines and walked over to 
him, 

“You can do that at once, Mr. X——,’ 
I said, trying to stifle the wild beating of my 
heart. ‘‘ I’ve had enough of you and your 
beastly farm.”’ A 

‘“What do you mean ? ’’ he asked, more 
civilly. ‘ You’re not going to quit, are 
you?” 

From his altered manner it suddenly 
dawned on me that I had called his bluff. 


’ 
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Now that I saw the effect of a bold stand 
my courage rose to the emergency. 

“Yes,” I said firmly, “I’m quitting 
at once.”’ 

“‘Oh, come,” he returned, trying to be 
pleasant. ‘I didn’t mean it like that. 
You're one of the best workers I’ve ever had. 
I'd be sorry to lose you.” 

Strangely enough, once the step was 
taken I became as obstinate as a mule. I 
unhitched the horses and put them in the 
barn, the old man meanwhile trotting along 
beside me, trying hard to persuade me to 
change my mind. He even offered me more 
wages ! 

But all to no purpose. I was “‘ fed up” 
with it all, and not to be moved. Mindful 
of former bitter experiences, I followed him 
into the house and stood over him while he 
figured up my wages and wrote me a 
cheque. 

With this in my pocket, packing-up 
being unnecessary, I started out on foot for 
the MacArthur place. 

I had learned another of life’s lessons. 
I had made a stand for my own rights, and 
lo! the enemy was vanquished at the first 
blow. It was a big step along the path 
toward ultimate success. 

MacArthur proved to be a real man. 
My school-teacher friend had made no error 
in judgment when he recommended him as 
a boss. He was not living at his farm at the 
time, but was engaged in building a house 
in the town, 

The teacher treated me much as I 
expect the prodigal’s indulgent parent 
treated his son upon his return from the 
far country. 

Under his supervision I was bathed, 
shaved, and made decent once more. He 
even arrayed me in a scarlet robe—an old 
dressing-gown of his, in which I lounged 
gloriously while he cut my long matted 
hair. 

He ministered to my needs like another 
Good Samaritan. After a glorious night’s 
rest between real sheets in his double bed, 
with no infernal alarm-clock to jar us into 
wakefulness at an unearthly hour in the 
morning, I felt like a new man. I shall 
never forget the glowing satisfaction with 
which I sprawled in that comfortable bed 
and joyously watched the morning sun 
stream through the window. 

I was a free man once more ! 

Somewhere around eight o'clock we 
rolled out and ate an appetising breakfast ; 
after which, clad in borrowed raiment, and 
shod with borrowed boots, I started out for 
town with a light heart, carrying a letter 
from the teacher to my prospective 
boss. 

I did not know its contents, but Mac- 
Arthur smiled when he read it. 

“ Sure, I’ll give you a job,”’ he said with, 
oh! such a different tone in his voice to 
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what I had been used to hearing from my 
bosses. ‘' You can help me with this build- 
ing, and I'll give you thirty dollars a month." 
Then he held out his hand, and when I shook 
it I knew that I had found a man who was 
a man, 

The next two months passed like a 

dream. I did labourer’s work on the build- 
ing in the town, passing up lumber, driving 
nails, and carrying a hod for a spell. We 
worked ten hours a day, from seven o'clock 
in the morning till six o'clock at night, with 
an hour off at noon. After my experience 
on various farms it seemed like a gentle- 
man’s life. 
_ I hardly knew what to do with myself 
in the long summer evenings after supper ; 
but in MacArthur’s house I had my own 
Private bedroom, where my long-lost trunk 
was duly installed, and glad enough I was 
to see it again. I nearly wept for joy when 
I unpacked the few favourite volumes which 
I had carried along with me, and I put in 
much of my leisure sprawled on the bed 
reading them, gloriously happy in my new 
environment. 

All the time I had been anxious 
to see my homestead, the six months’ 
time-limit which the Government allowed 
for commencing the duties having almost 
expired. 

I told MacArthur about it one day and 
he, like the gentleman he was, at once offered 
to help me. 

“If it isn’t too far away, we'll drive 
out next Sunday and see it,’”” he said. 
“What is the number of the section ? ’’ 

I showed him the numbers on my 
official receipt. 

“N.W. 31-24-26,” he rattled off, with 
that marvellous intellectual grasp which the 
Canadians have of these matters. ‘‘ Let’s 
see, this is 36-24-25. That makes it about 
twelve miles from here—six miles south and 
six miles east. We can easily drive over 
with a team and buggy. It is pretty 
rough country up yonder, with only a few 
foreigners living there as yet. I hope 
you won’t be disappointed when you 
see it !’’ ; 

Remembering the previous warning of 
the Dominion Land Agent, I did experience 
a few slight misgivings as we drove away 
one fine Sunday morning. 


SEEKING MY HOMESTEAD. 


The official had told me that there was 
a creek on my homestead, but I hadn’t 
thought much about it. Perhaps it would 
be rather an asset than otherwise. As we 
drove along I pictured the place much as 
the Israelites may have thought of the 
plains of Jordan when they were nearing 
the Promised Land. Delightful rich meadow- 
lands, emerald green, with a shimmering 
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“*How the dickens did you manage to get into that state?’ he asked.” 
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carpet of buttercups and daisies, and a 
brook like the one made famous by 
the poet Tennyson burbling through the 
midst. 

MacArthur drove the horses straight to 
our destination. How he could find the 
place so accurately by simply comparing 
two sets of figures was a mystery to me, but 
I found out afterwards that these referred 
to the squares on the chess-board, so that if 
a person knew the system he could, by 
visualizing the whole board, tell the exact 
location of any other square whose numbers 
were known. 

I am still a little hazy about the exact 
method, but the Canadians seem to be able 
to carry the whole system around in their 
heads. 

As we got nearer to our destination the 
country certainly became rougher. Rolling 
stretches of prairie were broken up by 
patches of marsh land and poplar blutis. 
The few buildings we saw were those peculiar 
mud-houses affected by the foreign settlers. 
These are far more comfortable than the 
name implies, the walls being usually 
about two feet thick, and practically weather- 
proof. At last we arrived at a sweep of open 
prairie. 

“ We're getting near your quarter now,” 
said my companion, ‘‘ The corner stake 
should be over there at the foot of that 
rising ground.” 

We drove over and, sure enough, with 
his customary intuition my companion had 
located the iron stake. Evidently the 
Indians had overlooked this particular one. 

“Now,” said MacArthur, ‘ this corner 
is pretty level. It all depends what lies on 
the farther side of the knoll.” 

He urged the ponies up the gentle slope. 
Their feet sank deep in the long thick prairie 
grass. The soil looked rich and fertile. My 
spirits rose as I noticed it: the first twenty 
acres of the homestead were all that could 
be desired. 

We arrived at the top of the slope. The 
scene changed so abruptly that even the 
ponies shied at the suddenness of it. 

Under their very feet the level prairie 
ended. As if sliced by some gigantic spade, 
the ground fell away, forming a yawning 
gully where in some bygone age a tremen- 
dous watercourse had bitten deep into the 
surface of the earth, leaving this ghastly scar 
as a record of its violence. 

The gorge was perhaps a mile wide: 
deep down at the bottom the creek, shrunken 
to a mere shadow of its former immensity, 
wound like a silver thread among the rugged 
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boulders that had rolled down from the 
precipitous slopes where a few hardy poplars 
and birches managed to find a precarious 
foothold amid the naked rocks which pro- 
truded from the steep sides of the ravine. 

The grandeur of this unexpected scene 
held us speechless. For a long while I gazed 
down into the gorge, lost in wonder at the 
immensity of it all. 

Somewhere below, in that breath-taking 
chasm, lay the rest of my homestead !_ I was 
indeed monarch of all I'surveyed! Already 
I pictured myself as its owner, scrambling 
up and down its precipices with a gun, 
banging away at the ducks which rose 
quacking from the water-holes. It would 
be a most inspiring place to live in with a 
little shack tucked away down in the shelter 
of those enormous cliffs. 

, My companion’s voice broke abruptly 
into my reverie. 

“Well, Percy,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘ I don’t 
think much of your homestead. You can’t 
possibly do anything with a place like 
that!” 

It was the practical Canadian viewpoint 
again ! 

He was perfectly right. My rosy dreams 
were shattered. Except for about thirty 
acres in the corner we had first ap- 
proached, the rest of the ground was 
absolutely hopeless so far as cultivation 
was concerned. 

“Even if you fenced it in,” McArthur 
continued, ‘‘I doubt if there’s enough 
feed here for mote than about half-a- 
dozen head.” 

Gradually my spirits sank. There was 
no denying his cool common-sense. So 
this was the end of all my hopes and 
dreams ! 

“Tf you take my advice you'll abandon 
it,” my boss wound up. ‘ You'll lose your 
ten dollars, but the Government will give 
you another chance later on.’’ 

Sadly I turned away; I was getting 
used to disappointments by this time. 

I turned to MacArthur with a crooked 
grin. 
‘“‘Tt’s a great place for scenery,”’ I said, 
with a brave effort to be jocular, ‘‘ but that’s 
about all. Let’s get back to town.”’ 

My companion squeezed my hand in 
sympathy. He swung the ponies round, and 
we made the homeward trip in silence. Try 
as I would, I could not throw off a feeling of 
bitter disappointment. 

However, it was only the result of my 
own poor judgment; no one could say that 
I had not been warned. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘KING KAURI 


B/MARGARET MACPHERSON, 


OF KAITAIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


The kauri pine is to New Zealand what the oak is to England—something more than a 
mere tree, and typical of the national spirit. In this little article Miss Macpherson writes 


interestingly concerning the kauri and kauri-gum, the 


collection of which has already 


yielded over twenty million pounds! 


HAT the oak is to England, 

or the “sky-scraper’’ to 

America, that is the kauri 

pine to New Zealand. It 

is the salient point in our mental and 

physical landscape. To some extent 

it typifies our national spirit—sturdy, 

aspiring, rooted in an older world ; 

and as the oak tree has been to Eng- 

land a tree of history, a tree of fate, 

so has the kauri been to our young 

Dominion, It is the stateliest tree 

in the world—and probably the 

oldest. We have kauris that towered 

in the forest before Christ was cruci- 

fied ; we have kauris that were old 
before Confucius was young. 

When the Yorkshiremen first 
gave this country to England—Cap- 
tain Cook came from Yorkshire, and 
so did Samuel Marsden, the missionary 
pioneer (and so do [!)—the kauri 
forests covered vast areas. Early 
settlers used the splendid timber to 
build their dwellings; they even 
burned great stretches of it to make 
room for edible crops ! 

Had the Government not stepped 
in to conserve the forests the kauri 
would by now have been only a 
legend, like the Moa and the Mariori.* 
You see, it is not worth anyone’s 
trouble to plant new kauri forests ; 


the trees take far too long to mature 
* The moa was 
ing about ten fe h 


runners of the present-day M 


- 


A typical kauri. The trees rise for eighty feet or so before the first branch appears. 


It is estimated that a kauri five feet 
i: diameter is three hundred years 
old. We have them up to forty 
feet in circumference—perhaps four 
thousand years old, perhaps more. 
To walk in a kauri forest makes 
me feel wretchedly home-s In 
Maoriland the natural landscape is 
magnificent, but the buildings of men 
are usually small and ugly. Here are 
no historical castles, no medieval 
schools, no stately fanes. But in a 


kauri forest one walks in a natural 


cathedral. The clean, — straight 
columns rise grandly to a_height 
of eighty feet or so before the first 
branch appears. |The stems give off 
a peculiar atmospheric haze. Far up, 
the branches form a dark, fan-like 
roof. Yes; it is like some vast 
cathedral, with the bell-birds and 
tuis for choristers. 

“The kauri is the finest timber tree 
in the South Seas, but getting the 
timber from forest to market is a 
work of art. When the trees are near 
a river, transport is effected in much 
the same way as in the lumber-camps 
of Canada. The tree is felled, cut 
into convenient lengths, and rolled 
into the water, where it is fastened in 
a ‘‘boom’’—a long line of logs chained 
together and enclosing many acres 
of water, 

Within the ‘‘boom”’ hundreds of 
logs are collected until the rainy 
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season brings a ‘‘ fresh,” when the mighty 
raft is floated down to its destination. Where 
there is no waterway, however, transport is 
much more difficult. Sometimes a sort of 
slide-way is made of greased logs, sometimes 
a rough tramway is laid. Occasionally the 
only means of egress is by bullock teams, 


Jugo-Slav gum-diggers at work. 


which have not yet been superseded in 
Northern New Zealand, where the kauri 
grows best. 

The timber makes delightful furniture. 
It is beautifully marked, and very fragrant. 
The whole tree is extremely resinous. Even 
the leaves are full of gum, and great masses 
of gum collect in the forks of the branches. 
This is a most valuable commodity, and has 
been the source of a well-paying industry. 
A man climbing a kauri pine for gum looks 
exactly like a fly on a wall, with this dis- 
advantage—flies don’t fall, but men some- 
times do, Many a brown man—and not a 
few white ones—have.been found broken and 
dead at the foot of King Kauri. 

The kauri gum which is most valuable, 
however, is the fossil-gum which is found in 
the ground and is the remnant of forests of 
zons long passed. Some weeks ago I 
accompanied the New Zealand Government 
publicity officer, Mr. A. H. Messenger, on a 
visit to Sweetwater, where the kauri-gum 
industry is in full swing. Sweetwater! Isn’t 
that a bonnie name? Imagine a clear, cool 
lake, roses blooming, larks singing. You 
can just see it, can’t you? Well, it isn’t like 
that at all; Iwas only fooling! Sweetwater 
is a blasted heath, an inferno. It is a burning 
swamp, it isn’t sweet, and there is no water, 
None, I mean, except that.used in the works, 
Mr. Messenger went there accompanied by 
his camera-men to make a “ movie,’”’ and IT 
accompanied him to take notes for THE 
WipE Wor.p Macazine. 

First we inspected the swamp, where 
the peat is burned off the surface to enable 
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the diggers to get at the gum underneath. 
Acres and acres of burning land stretched on 
all sides. Smoke rolled and billowed in every 
direction, opalescent and fascinating in the 
sun, black and menacing in the shade. 

“ Keep to the paths or you'll burn your 
boots,’’ said Major Mackesy, the manager, 
leading the way, and 
wesaw that theground 
at our very feet was 
red-hot with dreadful 
blue flames licking 
hungrily at the narrow 
tracks which crossed 
the gum-field. Soon 
we came to a place 
where the burning 
was finished, and men 
were digging in deep 
ditches. 

I shall never for- 
get that day. A film 
was made of the whole 
process of gum-get- 
ting and grading, from 
the mud which comes 
in from the naked 
swamp down to the 
loaded lorry leaving 
for the wharf. The 
ractory of Sweetwater, Limited, is unique in 
the world. Their process is so perfect that 
their best gum is 99°8 per cent. pure, whilst 
their poorest runs as high as 96 per cent. 

The swamp soil is loaded into loco- 
motive trucks holding one cubic yard each, 
and this is conveyed to the factory where it 
is washed in brine. Thirty tons of salt 
are used every week to make this ‘‘ lotion.” 
All the sticks and roots dug up are separated 
from the gum and dirt, and used for fuel in 
the furnaces, while big logs are used in 
building sheds. 

It is astonishing to learn that the gum 
extracted averages nearly forty pounds per 
cubic yard. Eighteen hundred acres of 
swamp still remain to be worked, and as the 
output is now a hundred and forty cubic 
yards a day it will readily be seen that the 
work will take many years to complete. The 
plant is being continually extended. About 
eighty diggers were employed at the time of 
our visit, but Major Mackesy told us that 
he intended to engage another fifty. i 

The gum-field is a geological formation 
of great peculiarity. There is no stone in it 
at all. At Sweetwater the gum is dug at 
from four to eight feet down, but, in boring 
for water, gum has been found as deep as 
eighty feet. What caused the subsidence, 
thousands of years ago, of the kauri forests 
which produced this gum is not known, but 
it was probably a volcanic disturbance. 
Traces of ancient forests are to be found 
under the sea, and when the tide goes out 
diggers on the east coast often make a gi 
haul. This gum, however, seems to have 


suffered through long immersion in the salt 
water, and crumbles down after being 
exposed to air for a few weeks. 

Major Mackesy showed us some very 
beautiful specimens, some honey-coloured, 
some like transparent gold. One piece of 
white gum particularly charmed us. On 
one side it shaded to a beautiful lambent 
blush-pink. This glorious rosy hue_ is 
accounted for by experts by the probability 
that the gum was near the kauri bark, which 
thus tinted it. 

Our visit ended in a tour of the settle- 
ment. Watching them at work one could 
not but be impressed with the slogging 
industry of the Jugo-Slav diggers. (Did 
you know that there are hundreds of 
* Jugos’”’ in New Zealand?) At the end 
of the day they trudged home bearing huge 
loads of firewood. Many of them had 
splendid little gardens, growing maize, 

for the native wines, passion-fruit, 
and what-not. One cottage was particularly 
charming with its green and white paint, 
its astonishingly clean and_ well-dressed 
peasant women, and fine, healthy babies. 
One says “‘ astonishingly clean ’’ advisedly, 
because great cleanliness must always be 
an astonishment in that area of continual 
smoke and dust. 

Mrs. Mackesy gave us tea in her gum- 
field home—lots of tea, in big cups. We 
needed it. Our throats were rough with 
smoke and dust, our eyes weeping from the 
fumes. 

Apart from the factories, there are 
hundreds of free-lance gum-diggers. These 
are nomads, living in i " 
mean huts, and mov- 
ing about as they ex- 
haust the dug - over 
areas. There is, so far, 
little settlement in the 
gum districts. ‘‘ Poor 
country,’’ they say; 
“‘no good for farming.” 

The gum-fields are 
poor, however, only as 
a rich man robbed 
might be poor. They 
have already yielded 
over twenty million 
pounds’ worth of gum, 
and many a worker 
has made a fine living 
from the industry, 
with no more capital 
to start with than a 
spear, a spade, and a 
pair of strong arms. 
With good manage- 
ment some return would have been made to 
this wealth-yielding soil, and the cultivator 
would have followed the gum-digger with 
every chance of successful farming. The 
land, however, did not get a fair deal. It 
was exploited and gutted by the gum-digger 
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and then left, scarred and barren, till kindly 
Nature flung a virginal winding-sheet of 
starry-blossomed manuka over its wounds. 

For many years the north of New 
Zealand was invaded by aliens—many 
Austrians and Jugo-Slavs—who took the 
wealth of the gum-fields. In most cases 
they did not come as settlers, but as 
plunderers and exploiters, returning to 
their own country as soon as they had 
amassed enough money to make their 
venture profitable. Of the twenty millions 
taken from the soil, a very large proportion 
would, under British settlement, have been 
returned to the land in the form of roads, 
fertilizers, ‘vineyards, and buildings, but 
with the ‘‘ Jugos’’ it went back to Austria 
and no doubt helped to feed the guns that 
later killed our kinsmen on the Balkan 
frontiers. 

The present Government has done its 
best to change these conditions. Realizing 
that the scope of the gum-industry is 
steadily narrowing, and the desirability of 
converting this class of land to productive 
uses, the Agricultural Department has 
launched a scheme for the farming education 
of the Maori. Last month I had the privilege 
of accompanying the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Hon. O. J. Hawken, and some of his 
officers to inspect the scene of this experi- 
ment. 

Some fifty native families, under the 
supervision of Mr. A. H. Watt (one of those 
fresh-complexioned young Scotsmen who 
make wildernesses blossom as the rose all 
the world over), are now milking cows on 
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Hauling kauri logs out of the bush by means of bullock-teams. 


that was formerly regarded as 


country 
valueless. This area is an object-lesson to 
Maori and pakecha (white many alike. The 
land is worked on the co-operative system, 
ploughing. ditching, and so on being done 
with tractors and modern machinery. The 
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land has been cleared and sown in English 
grasses, and already there is splendid pasture 
where formerly, after the depredations of the 
gum-digger, there was not a blade of grass 
to be seen. 

So much, then, for the kauri of com- 
merce. Now for the kauri of fate ! 

It seems incredible, and yet it is true, 
that a spar of 
kauri was_ the 
cause of New 
Zealand’s first 
war. Not far 
away from where 
I sit writing is 
the grave of 
Hone Heke. Not 
far away is the 
Bat's Nest. And 
only to-day I 
was talking to a 
descendant of 
Nopera Pana- 
kareao, the chief- 
tain who be- 
friended the 
English. 

In 1834 the 
British Govern- 
ment . presented 
a number of 
Maori chiefs in 
the North Island 
with a national 
flag as a symbol 
of their inde- 
pendence. The 
pole on which 
this flag was flown was a kauri stem, the 
gift of a warrior chief, Hone Heke, on 
whose land it grew, and it was erected 
at Kororareka, in the Bay of Islands. It 
was at first intended as a token of Maori 
independence, but it soon became, to the 
native mind, a symbol of European treachery. 

A native historian stated: “It was 
said that it was put up as a sign that this 
island had been taken by the Queen of 
England, and that the nobility and inde- 
pendence of the Maori were no more.” 

his feeling amongst the natives was 
fostered by French and Portuguese traders, 
who objected to the import duties charged 
by the English. Soon the flagstaff on the 
hill was regarded as the root of every evil in 
the Colony. 

Hone Heke, who was a born soldier 
and a clever one, and delighted in the 
excitement of battle, determined that he 
would be the saviour of his race and deliver 
them from the yoke of English domination. 
Probably he not only regarded the staff 
as a symbol, but also credited it with strange 
powers of ‘‘ black magic.’” However that 
mav be, he gave a challenge to British 
authority by cutting it down at daybreak 
on July 8th, 1844. 


The Governor sent instructions to the 
local magistrates to re-erect the flagstaff. 
The missionaries, who loved and understood 
the Maoris, protested against this, but the 
flagstaff was set up again and once more 
flew the Union Jack. Then war commenced 
in real earnest. In 1845 the gallant and 
daring Heke marched into the enemy 
camp by night 
and again cut 
down the hated 
pole, getting 
clean away with- 
out capture. 
Once more it was 
erected, and the 
Governor offered 
ftoo for the 
arrest of the irre- 
pressible _chief- 
tain. Heke re- 
sponded by 
offering a similar 
reward for the 
capture of the 
Governor ! 

Although 
the fateful flag- 
staff was now 
fortified by a 
block - house, 
Heke and his 
reckless tribes- 
men cut it down 
twice more be- 


One of the beautiful waterways down which fore peace was 
the kauri logs are brought to market. 


declared, and the 
pole erected by 
the former rebels as a sign of amity in 
1857. I think that campaign was quite 
the finest little war in history. The kindly 
gallantries of the Maori warriors were very 
charming and often distinctly humorous. 
When British marksmanship laid low the 
Maoris’ flag in the famous ‘‘ Bat’s Nest ’’ 
fighting pah (fort) the cheers which greeted 
the g shot were as loud from the com- 
batants inside the pah as from the men 
behind the cannon. 

When Heke determined to attack 
Kororareka he sent some of his men into 
the town to warn the inhabitants to remove 
their women and children; and when the 
said children began to cry with fright the 
brown enemy went into the sweet-shops 
and bought chocolates to pacify them ! 

The cumulative effect of the fight was 
to make the British love and respect their 
brown brothers, whose chivalry and scru- 
pulous fairness im battle has probably 
no parallel in the world. That war was 
commenced and ended in the shadow of 
King Kauri, and to many people this 
beloved tree must always symbolize the 
affection of white man for brown in the 
beautiful little country we like to call 
Maoriland. 


She 
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Two Sheriffs 


Told by TOM JEFFERS, and set down by W. PETER SCHRAMM 


NE morn- 
ing in 
the first 


week of 
December, * 1908, 
while working on 
a ranch in Mon- 
tana, I was sent 
out by the fore- 
man to look for 


Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


A veteran cow-puncher’s story of a very odd 
predicament. Out in the wilds of Montana he 
stumbled upon a man who had been murdered 
and two utter strangers who might have killed 
him. Both men, however, claimed to be the 


county sheriff, accused one another of the crime, 

and demanded assistance in the name of the 

law! What was an unsophisticated cowbey to 

do in the absence of all proof of identity? This 
one did something decidedly original ! 


away somewhere. 
Having disposed of 
the cattle, I de- 
cided to seek 
shelter myself, and 
accordingly head- 
ed up the valle 
toward Gilason’s 
abode, little 
dreaming of the 


eighteen head of 
“strays.” It was 
not until one 
o’clock in the afternoon that I found my 
bovine quarry some fifteen miles away. 

When I left the ranch the sky was clear, 
but about ten o’clock it commened to cloud 
up from the north. To old-timers in Montana 
this is an ominous sign, for nine times out of 
ten it means that a blizzard has broken 
loose at a sixty-mile-an-hour pace up in 
Canada and is heading our way. 

That was my first year of ‘‘ punching ” 
cows in Montana ; I had come up from Utah 
the previous spring, and was consequently 
new to the country. But I had already heard 
quite a lot about this particular weather 
phenomenon, so that I readily recognized 
it, and wasted no time in starting my bunch 
of strays toward home. 

I had only just got the animals headed 
in the proper direction, however, when 
I found myself engulfed in a furious blizzard. 
Realizing that it would be nothing short of 
madness to attempt to drive eighteen stub- 
born beasts fifteen miles in that welter of 
wind and flying snow, I turned them into 
the nearby valley. It was deep and sheltered, 
and I had no doubt that they would be 
quite safe there until the storm abated and 
T should be able to drive them home. 

At the farther end of the valley, about 
a mile from where I had turned into it, 
was the cabin of a man named Fred Gilason, 
whom I had met several times. While not 
exactly a hermit, old Gilason nevertheless 
lived the life of a recluse. He had been a 
prospector, and rumour had it that he had 
once made a fairly good “‘ strike’ and kept 
a considerable amount of money hidden 
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dilemma that I 
was going to get 
into by doing so. 

A short distance from the old man’s 
cabin I came across a natural shelter formed 
by an overhanging rock and some brush, 
and in this I secured my horse. Then I 
walked the rest of the way, pleasantly 
anticipating the cosiness of the cabin, the 
welcome Gilason would give me, and the 
warm meal he would prepare for me. 

My first knock at the door brought no 

mse. I knocked a second time and a 
third, but there was no answer. Thinkin 
that Gilason was probably sleeping, an 
hadn’t heard me, I next tried rattling the 
door vigorously. To my surprise it opened. 

The sight that confronted me as I 
stepped inside caused me to halt abruptly. 
Stretched out on the floor, flat on his back, 
lay old Fred Gilason. The whiteness of his 
face, his half-closed eyes, and the stiffness 
of his pose told me immediately that I 
was in the presence of death. Recovering 
my nerve, I knelt down beside Gilason and 
gave him a cursory examination. Suddenly 
I saw blood, which had oozed from a wound 
in the left side of his chest, where he had 
been either shot or stabbed—which, I 
couldn’t tell. 

Startled, I looked about the room. 
I recalled what I had heard as to the old man 
having money hidden away, and the thought 
that he had been killed for his wealth flashed 
into my mind. But there were no signs to 
indicate that the place had been ransacked. 
There were two rooms in the cabin, which 
was divided by a board partition down the 
middle. Having searched the outer one, 
I cautiously opened the door that led into 
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the second room. There was a fire in the 
little cook-stove, and in Gilason's bed, 
with the quilts drawn over him, lay a man, 
sound asleep ! 

Intuition warned me to ascertain if he 
waz armed before I aroused him. Taking 
out my six-shooter, I tip-toed over to the 
sleeper and succeeded in lifting the bed- 
covers without waking him. He had a 
revolver lying beside him, and this I 
promptly seized and thrust into my belt. 
Then standing back, I gave the sleeper a 
thrust with my foot. He sat up instantly. 

“Who the devil are you, and what do 
you want ?” he asked roughly, at the same 
time feeling around for his gun. 

“Snap out of that bed and put up your 
hands!” I ordered him, ‘‘ There’s murder 
been done here.” 

“Murder? Yeh; 
answered, quite cheerfully. 
shot the old man.” 

“Well, what do you know about it?” 
I demanded. 

“Me? I’ve just told you. The old 
fellow was shot and probably robbed, and 
I ain’t caught the scoundrel yet what did 
it,” he replied calmly. 

“Haven't caught him yet ?. “What do 
you mean?” I asked. 


I know that,” he 
“* Somebody’s 


“Do you know who I am?” he 
retorted. ‘‘I am the county sheriff—John 
Robinson.” 

“T see. But who did the shooting ? ” 


“All I know is that it was a Canadian 
from Alberta,’”’ replied the stranger. ‘He 
held up a pay-roll clerk there and escaped 
down this way, and this old man must have 
been his next victim. The murder wasn’t 
more than an hour old when I got here— 
the old fellow was still warm—and if it 
hadn't been for the blizzard I would have 
had the killer under lock and key by this 
time.” 

Then, catching sight of his revolver 
in my belt, he demanded its return. I was 
on the point of handing, it back when a 
sudden thought caused me to hold my 
hand and demand proof of the stranger’s 
identity. ‘‘ Let me see your badge and your 
papers first,” I said. 

“ Badge ? Papers ?’”’ He threw up his 
hands in perplexity. “I didn’t stop to 
bring them along, but here’s something 
that'll prove my story.” With that he dug 
into an inner pocket and brought out a 
newspaper clipping. which he handed to 
me. ‘Taking it, I stood back and read it. 
The paragraph ran something as follows :— 


Beaver Creek, Alberta, Nov. 24 :—A lone 
masked bandit held up Paymaster Mitchell of 
the Colonial Lumber Company he sterday, 
taking from him a satchel containing $ 80°75 
—moncy that made up the monthly pay roll 
for the company's employs at the local branch. 
The robber was described by the paymaster 
as being an elderly man of medium heght, 
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weight about 170 pounds, 
mackinaw, overalls, and hightop shoes. The 
authorities followed the bandit’s trail as far 
as Pleasant Point, where he made good his 
escape across the border into Montana. The 
Montana authorities have been requested to 
be on the lookout for the man. 


‘That's the fellow that did this job,” 
continued the stranger, when I had read 
the clipping. ‘‘ He can’t have gone far 
in this weather, so he’s probably not more 
than a mile away. That’s why I stayed 
here. You can’t hunt a man in a storm like 
this.” 

Then, in peremptory tones, he once 
more demanded the return of his gun. But 
there was something about him that made 
me suspicious, and I bluntly declined. 

“You leather-necked bullhead!”’ he 
growled, and proceeded to abuse me. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by insulting an officer of the 
law? Do you want to be ‘ pulled’ for 
obstructing justice ?”’ 

“You hold your horses,”’ I warned him, 
and with that I laid my hand on my own 
six-gun. ‘‘ When you really need your gun 
I'll give it to you, but not before.” 

Without further argument the alleged 
sheriff calmly walked into the other room, 
where Gilason lay, I following him with my 
six-shooter in my hand. Going over to the 
dead man, he bent down and scrutinized 
him closely. Then he swung round and 
faced me, his countenance convulsed with 
rage. 

TE T ever catch the scoundrel who did 
this,”’ he said, fiercely, ‘‘ the least he’ll get 
for it will be hanging, that’s sure! But with 
a blockhead like you obstructing me, what 
can I do? The fellow may be back here any 
minute—he can’t have gone far in this 
weather—and then he'll kill both of us! Now 
that he has committed ‘murder once he 
won't think anything of doing it again.” 

He went on to threaten me with all 
sorts of legal penalties if I didn’t ‘‘ come 
across’ with his gun. But, never having 
seen the county sheriff, or even heard his 
name, and this man having neither badge 
nor papers to prove his claims, I remained 
obdurate. 

Suddenly the door rattled vigorously. 

“There he is now, I bet!’ breathed 
the stranger, geniune alarm in his tones. 
“Give me my gun, you blockhead ! ” 

“Stand over against the wall there!” 
I ordered him, jerking my gun toward 
him. He obeyed me promptly. Then, going 
to the door and flattening myself against the 
wall beside it, I reached over, pushed the 
cleat back, and flung the door open. 

A snow-covered figured, dressed in 
overalls and mackinaw, plunged in? 

“That’s him! That’s him, the murder- 
ing scoundrel!’ cried the first man. 

Promptly I pressed my six-shooter 
against the newcomer’s stomach. His hand 
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was in his coat pocket, and he had already 
drawn a pistol halfway out. Quickly jerk- 
ing the weapon away from him, I pocketed 
it, meanwhile keeping him covered. 

Unbuttoning his coat collar, the new- 
comer glanced first at the dead man, then 
at the other fellow, and finally at me. 

“So you got the robber, eh?” he 
said coolly. ‘‘ And he committed murder 
here! Great Moses! Well, give me my gun, 
and I’ll take care of him.” 

I was about to comply, for his tones 
carried conviction, but suddenly the first 
man broke in vehemently. 

“* Don’t you do it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Watch 
out there. He’s the robber!” 

“ You’re an infernal liar!’ flamed the 
newcomer. ‘‘ I’m the sheriff!” _ 

“Like Hades you are!’ mocked the 
first man. ‘‘ You watch out, cowboy; don’t 
you give him a gun! Give it to me, and Ill 
take care of him!” 

“Don’t you listen to that fellow,” con- 
tinued Number Two. ‘ He’s the killer, 
I’m the county sheriff, I tell you.” 

“Stand back, the pair of you,” I 
ordered, for both of them had moved toward 
me as if they meant to rush me. “ Neither of 
you gets a gun,” I continued. ‘‘ When things 
get so mixed that a murderer is supposed 
to be a sheriff, and a sheriff a murderer, it’s 
time for somebody respectable to keep his 
head and look after matters. Where's your 
badge and vour papers ?”’ I demanded of 
the newcomer. 

The man made to unbutton his snow- 
covered coat; then he stopped and began 
to swear. “‘ Aw, shucks!” he replied. “I 
didn’t bring my badge along. When I got 
the call that the robber was in this neizh- 
bourhood I was in my shirt-sleeves and 
stockinged feet, and I was in such a hurry 
that I didn’t think of my badge at all. As 
for papers, except for a warrant now and 
then, I never carry any.” 

I was now in a fine pickle, and hadn’t 
a glimmer of a notion what to do. As 
already stated, I had never set eyes on the 
county sheriff or even heard his name, so 
I couldn’t tell which man was the law and 
which the outlaw. Both of them had 
declared their legal authority with equal 
vehemence. Of course, it was obvious that 
one of them must be the murderer and the 
other the sheriff, and that one had never 
possessed badge or papers, while the other 
had actually left his at home. 

I couldn’t side with one of the fellows 
off-hand and give him a gun, for the chance 
was just as great that Ishouldselect the wrong 
man as it was that I should pick the right one. 
And I realized quite well that the murderer, 
whichever of them it was, was sparring 
desperately for time. He was anxious to 
hold out against the two of us until the 
storm abated, when he would be able to 
escape to the outside again. And he would 
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be better prepared to continue his journey 
when he was armed. 

Keeping a watchful eye on the two men, 
I asked for Number One’s newspaper 
clipping again and consulted it. It described 
the robber as an elderly man, weighing 
about a hundred and seventy pounds. This 
meagre description fitted both my present 
companions. They looked like hundred-and- 
seventy-pounders, and judging by the white 
in their hair and in their several days’ growth 
of whiskers, both of them were undoubtedly 
in the early fifties and might perhaps be 
looked on as “ elderly.” Both wore working 
garb, and so far as their outer appearance 
went were as much alike to me as two peas 
in a pod. 

To ease the tension that had already 
begun to manifest itself between the three of 
us, I ordered the two men to place the body 
of poor Gilason in a more respectable position. 
I wanted to be free for a few minutes to 
think of some method by which I could 
ascertain the real identity of one or other of 
my companions, 

While Sheriff Number One—the man 
I had found in Gilason’s bed—picked up 
the dry-goods box that the old prospector 
had used for a washstand, and set it in the 
middle of the floor, Sheriff Number Two 
hunted up another box and placed it end- 
for-end with the first. The dead man was 
then lifted on to this improvjsed bier and 
covered with a sheet. In the meantime I 
had been thinking hard. It seemed to me 
that one of the men must inevitably have 
some article or paper on his person that 
would serve to establish his identity or sup- 
port his claim to be a law officer. 

Accordingly I forced the pair to go 
into the other room, where it was warm, 
and there made them strip to their skins, 
Seeing that I meant business, they lost no 
time in doing so. Article by article they took 
off their garments, until they stood naked. 

“Now,” I said to Number One. “‘ You 
look over his clothes, and he will look over 
yours.” 

The pair changed places and each 
searched the other’s garments with the 
utmost eagerness. Why Fate had arranged 
things so that the two men only carried 
such things as cartridges, some loose change 
in American coins, a half-eaten plug of 
tobacco, two lead pencils, handkerchiefs, 
and their watches is beyond me. But that 
was all we found—and not one of the articles 
told me anything so far as establishing their 
identity was concerned. Neither man had 
a letter or a solitary scrap of writing on him ; 
they might have been a pair of homeless 
illiterates. 

There remained only one thing for me 
to do, and that was to hold both men as 
prisoners until the storm stopped. Then I 
should have to take them into town, where 
I should be able to find out for certain which 


was the sheriff and which the crook. When 
the pair had dressed again I informed them 
of my decision. 

“Never!” exploded Sheriff Number 
Two, as he dragged on his coat. ‘‘ Do you 
want to make me the laughing-stock of the 
whole county? Here have I been sheriff 
for nearly ten years, and now a cowhand 
talks about dragging me into town with my 
prisoner! I won't be insulted that way!” 
he wound up. 

Number One, however, took it quietly. 
He expressed himself as perfectly willing 
to accompany me to town in order to be 
identified. Furthermore, he went into such 
an amiable and logical psychological exposi- 
tion that I was tempted to accept him as 
the genuine sheriff right away and help 
him to deal with the other man. 

Number Two, as Number One pointed 
out, didn’t want to go to town, which was 
evidence enough that he was not “on the 
square.” 

“That fellow is the crook,” Number 
One concluded, pointing an accusing finger 
at Sheriff Number Two. ‘ You are getting 

ourself into serious trouble, cowboy, by 
interfering with me in the performance of 
my duty as an officer of the law. That man’s 
desperate; he'll kill both of us the first 
chance he gets!” 

This accusation made Number Two ex- 
ceedingly angry with Number One, and my 
blunt refusal to accede to Number One’s re- 
quest made him still more annoyed with me. 

Before very long the dusk of the short 
winter day began to invade the cabin, and 
as the darkness deepened, my _ uneasiness 
increased. The roaring of the blizzard out- 
side continued unabated. It was a real, old- 
time storm, and would most likely continue 
throughout the night and all next day. I 
could not hope for any relief for at least forty- 
eight hours, when I should either be able to 
take my prisoners into town, or someone 
from the ranch would come in search of me. 

For the time being I was alone with 
two hostile strangers, both of whom were 
ready to rush me the minute I relaxed my 
vigilance. One at least of them was a 
desperate criminal who would kill at the 
first opportunity. What worried me most 
was the doubt as to whether I should be 
able to keep awake through the night. To 
fall asleep might well be fatal. 

When the dusk fell we lighted Gila- 
son’s kerosene lamp, and as none of us 
had eaten anything since morning, we were 
all pretty hungry. ‘We'll see about some sup- 
per now,” I announced. ‘‘ You two will have 
to be the cooks, so you’d better start in.” 

They proved willing enough. While 
Number Two put more wood into the stove 
and busied himself with the coffee-pot, 
Number One searched Gilason’s grocery- 
box cupboard, and found plenty of victuals 
for a frugal meal. 
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While preparing supper the two men 
got into a most lively quarrel as to how the 
coffee should be made and the ham cooked. 
It was very obvious that their nerves were 
on edge, and if I had not interfered I think 
they would have fought there and then. 

I have heard it said that food is a 
stimulus to the mental processes. Anyway, 
it seems it was to mine, for while I ate that 
frugal meat there came to me an idea that 
enabled me to get out of my difficulty. I 
thought it over from various angles, and 
finally decided to try it out. 

When my two prisoners had finished 
eating, I tore two strips of paper from the 
margin of the newspaper that served us for 
a table cloth. 

“Get out your pencils,” I ordered, and 
they did so. Thereupon I passed one strip to 
each man. ‘‘ Now,” I went on, ‘ write 
to-day’s date on those papers in numbers 
—numbers, remember, not words. To-day 
is the fifth of December, 1908.” 

Very much puzzled, the pair did as 
they were requested, and then handed the 
strips back to me. Eagerly I looked at 
them. The idea had worked! 

I yanked out my gun, so as to have it 
handy, and then turned to the man on my 
right—Number Two. 

“All right, sheriff,” I said, quickly. 
“See that rope hanging over there? Go 
get it, and I'll help you tie up your prisoner.” 

Number Two’s sullen face suddenly 
glowed with joy, and he fairly leapt for the 
rope that hung from the wall. Both of us 
then tackled the amazed Number One, and 
in a very short time we had him securely 
tied up. 

How was I able to tell the officer from 
the outlaw by simply looking at the figures 
they had written down? That will be the 
reader’s question, just as naturally as it 
was the sheriff's and our prisoner’s. 

Well, it was delightfully simple. Being 
an American, the sheriff followed the usual 
American practice and set down the month 
first, then the date, and then the year, 
thus: 12/5/1908. The other man, being a 
Canadian or European by birth, had written 
the date first, and then the month, thus: 
5/12/1908. | The instant I saw his figures, 
therefore, I was pretty sure that he was 
a Canadian, and, in consequence, the 
““ wanted ” man, 

Later our prisoner gave his name as 
Robert O’Donnell. Subsequent investiga- 
tion, however, brought to light that he had 
quite a long list of aliases, as well as many 
crimes and a lengthy prison record. As a 
matter of fact he was a clever and dangerous 
crook for whom the big cities of Canada had 
become too unhealthy, with the result that 
he decided to try his luck over the border. 
At the court trial he was found guilty of 

r Gilason’s murder and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 
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MY WILD BOAR 


By ‘“‘ NIBBY” 


OME _ years Illustrated by G. W. GOSS 
ago I re- Z 
ceived an in- eee 7 


vitation from [| 
a brother of mine, | 
an Indian sub- 
divisional magis- 
trate and executive 
officer in charge of 
a large area, to visit 


Author, “I was told 


safe.” 


“When I first arrived in India,” writes the 

it was a positive crime 

to shoot wild pig; it was too easy and too 

The little experience here described 

shows that it is unwise to generalize in this 
connection. 


a nasty gash in the 
leg from a young 
= boar. Resigning 
ia.” evtne: tne | myself to fate, 

therefore, I sat out 
| on a fairly open 
|! strip on the hillside 
| and prepared to 

shoot the pig as 

the beaters drove 


him in his camp 
and to bring a gun 
with me. Knowing that his domain ex- 
tended up to the borders of the Vindhya 
range of hills, I saw visions of tiger, 
panther, bear, and so on, and accordingly 
went out armed to the teeth. 

To my surprise and disappointment I 
found his camp situated at a place around 
which, as far as the eye could see, lay culti- 
vated land, except for a long low hill in the 
middle distance. I voiced my disappoint- 
ment, but my brother only smiled and said 
he would let me know about game the 
following day. 

The next morning we rode out in the 
direction of the hill, and as we neared it my 
attention was attracted to the horribly 
mutilated state of the fields, particularly 
those sown with gram and peas. They 
looked for all the world as though, after the 
crops had grown, some mischievous person 
had been joy-riding a plough over them 
attached to an elephant. 

My brother saw my look of inquiry, and 
informed me that the mischief had been 
done by a large herd of wild pig which had 
taken up their abode in the scrubby jungle 
on the hillside, and came out at night to feed 
and wallow in the cool damp fields. He 
added that it was to destroy or frighten this 
herd back to the larger forests, some ten 
miles or so away, that he had sent for me 
and my gun. Then he went back to his 
work, leaving me with some of his native 
menial staff to carry on. 

Now the hillside was far too steep and 
the scrub on it too thick and tangled to 
permit of riding after the pig there; it was 
equally impossible to beat them out into the 
open fields. I tried the latter method, with 
the result that the herd broke back through 
the line of beaters, one of the latter receiving 


them past me. 

At first it was 
just a massacre—rapid firing “into the 
brown” at an absurdly short range, with 
grunts and squeals as the pig were struck 
and fell or rolled down the steep slope. I 
had no thought of personal danger to my- 
self, and I remember smiling at the village 
peon who had remained with me, and who 
was obviously overcome with fright, quak- 
ing and shivering and muttering prayers to 
his gods. 

Suddenly, however, matters took a tum 
which cured me for ever of the idea that 
shooting wild pig is a safe and easy business. 
I had killed about six or seven and wounded 
a number of others, which rushed on to die 
elsewhere, as we discovered afterwards. The 
beaters were now coming closer, and there 
were no signs of any more pig or other 
animals. | 

To be on the safe side, however, I was 
about to eject the one remaining cartridge 
in my magazine and put in a fresh clip, so 
that I shouid be prepared for another pos- 
sible batch of pig, when the peon clutched 
my arm and pointed past me up the hill-side. 
“Sahib, dekko barko wallah!”’ (Sahib, see 
the big one !) he whispered. 

I followed his finger, and beheld a 
simply enormous boar slipping delicately 
and noiselessly through the bushes about 
fifty yards above me. Dropping the clip I 
held in my hand, I snapped off the one 
cartridge in the rifle at the brute. As I 
afterwards found, the bullet caught him low 
in the ribs—too low to kill, but quite enough 
to infuriate. With a grunting roar (yes. a 
big male boar can roar, and very loudly, 
too), the animal whipped round like a flash 
of lightning and charged straight down the 
hill at me. 

Now, 1 should like to be able to state 
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here that I rose gallantly to the occasion, 
stood up to the charge, and either smote 
the boar senseless with the butt of my 
empty rifle or, seizing his ear or neck in a 
grip of iron with one hand, drew my trusty 
hunting-knife with the other and thrust it 
between his fifth and sixth ribs, so that he 
sobbed once and fell dead at my feet. 

Truth, however, compels me to admit 
that I did neither of these gallant acts. 
Instead, I grabbed the fallen clip of car- 
tridges, rose to my feet, and fied incon- 
tinently down the hillside as fast as my legs 
could carry me in the wake of the native 
peon, who was already disappearing in the 
distance. While I ran 1 tried to reload 
my rifle—I commend the feat to the inex- 
perienced !—and this almost subconscious 
act proved at once my undoing and my 
salvation. 

As I got the clip in and shot home the 
bolt, my legs became entangled in a parti- 
cularly thorny bush and I measured my 
length on the ground. I retained hold of 
my rifle, however, and—more in the wild 
hope of frightening off the boar than of 
killing it—I wrenched my body round and, 
holding out the rifle to the full extent of my 
arms in the direction of the boar which was 
now almost on me, pulled the trigger. 

The shock of the discharge kicked the 
weapon clean out of my hands, and to my 
horror the boar appeared to spring up in the 
air and come crashing down across my legs, 
pinning me securely to the earth ! 

I thought my last moment had come, 
and expected every second to feel the ripping 
side-slash which would cut through clothes, 
flesh, and bone as though they were paper. 
But nothing happened beyond a quivering 
shudder and a long-drawn sigh, after which 
the boar remained still. He was dead ; and 
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the realization of this joyful fact was a relief 
that I shall never forget. I was, however, 
pinned down so securely that it was impos- 
sible for me to get up without help, and, my 
Tifle being quite out of reach, I was entirely 
helpless. Accordingly I raised my voice and 
elled for help with all the strength of my 
lungs. 

One of the beaters, who had now drawn 
quite close, heard me; but no sooner did he 
see the pig on top of me than he disappeared 
back into the jungle with remarkable celerity 
—apparently under the impression that the 
boar was holding me down while he tore me 
to pieces at his leisure. I continued my 
shouts, however, and a little later saw the 
same beater’s head appear cautiously round 
the bole of a tree. By this time I was 
growing angry, and I shouted some native 
abuse at the man. This had the desired 
effect, and in a short time a group of coolies 
collected and hauled the boar off me. 

I got up and felt myself tenderly all 
over, only to find that, except for the 
thorns, which the weight of the pig had 
pushed well into my legs, I was absolutely 
unhurt. I then examined the boar and 
discovered that my last despairing shot had 
struck him at the base of the throat and 
traversed his body longitudinally, killing him 
practically instantaneously. The rush with 
which he had come down the slope of the 
hillside, however, had resulted in carrying 
him on to find a resting-place on my knees. 

He was a magnificent specimen, and 
quite the largest boar I had seen up to that 
time. But his tusks, although quite large 
enough to have finished my earthly career, 
were not particularly good as tusks go, one 
of them being broken off short at the tip— 
probably in a fight with some other member 
of the herd. 


“NEXT TIME” 
By 
BEN F. BAKER 


Illustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


An amusing story from the Yukon country. 


IRCLE CITY, like all of the earlier 
Yukon camps, wasn’t at all con- 
cerned with a man’s “ handle.” 
After the Klondike discovery, when 

the world’s riff-raff flooded the North, things 
became different, but in the beginning names 
counted for little, 


What a man did was the important 
thing, and half the fellows alung the river 
were known solely by nicknames they had 
earned. 

So I never knew the big man’s real 
name. To me, as to most of Circle City’s 
denizens, he was just ‘‘ Dutch” Bill. 


“ Dutch ” was a burly chap, if ever 
there was one—a strapping six-footer, broad 
of beam as a battleship, and muscled like a 
gladiator. His strength was prodigious. 
Probably, although he never gave it a 
thought, he was “ Circle's’? champion 
strong-man. 

He was a “ black’’ German; black- 
bearded and swarthy as a Sicilian, but with 
none of the Sicilian’s fire. Instead, he was 
good-natured to a fault, as amiable as a 
puppy and, ordinarily, as stolid and slow 
of movement as an ox. But, like many 
other big men, he showed a cat-like quickness 
when the need arose. 

During the fall of ’95 Dutch and his 
partner, ‘“‘ Hard-Luck”’ Littner, were two 
of the three men prospecting Porcupine 
Gulch, which is about sixty miles west of 
Circle. I was the third unfortunate. 

Dutch and Hard-Luck were sinking a 
shaft about a hundred feet from the creek- 
bed and about fifty feet above it, on what 
is known as a ‘“ bench.’”” On the opposite 
bench, some five or six hundred feet down- 
stream, I was attempting to do the same 
thing, lone-handed. 

There was some scrub timber on both 
sides of the creek, but not enough to shut 
off the view. The gulch was fairly straight, 
thereabouts, for a good half mile in either 
direction. I could plainly see our camp 
and the upper shaft, which was about a 
hundred yards farther on. 

Dutch, according to his own confession, 
had never killed a moose, a caribou, or any 
other kind of big game. Hard-Luck, on the 
contrary, was by way of being a hunter, and 
had bagged his full share of wild meat. And 
meat, just then, was what we craved with a 
never-ending longing. We thought meat, 
talked meat, dreamed meat; and nightly, 
around the camp fire, we swore that we would 
take a day off and go after meat. 

But we never did it, for we dreaded the 
loss of even one day from our prospecting. 
We were dead-set on ‘‘ bedrocking ” one or 
both of those holes before the coming of 
snow chased us out of the gulch. We were 
not equipped for winter work, and winter 
was right on top of us. 

So, three times a day, we feasted on 
beans, “‘ paystreak ’’ bacon—which is bacon 
gone rancid and with a streak of yellow 
Tunning through it—dried apples, tea, and 
“‘ doughgods.”” The only variation in that 
bill-of-fare was mush without milk at break- 
fast time. There came a night when Hard- 
Luck achieved what he declared to be a 

lum duff. He sat up until after midnight 
iling the mess, and we were to tackle it 
the following noon. 

Morning rolled round, and we went to 
work as usual. The hole I was sinking was 
then about three feet in depth, while Dutch 
and Hard-Luck were down a good five feet 
with their shaft. 
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About eleven o’clock I straightened up 
for a rest, and saw Hard-Luck heading down 
the trail toward camp. He was coming in 
to prepare dinner, I knew, and forthwith I 
became ravenously hungry. But I bent to 
my work again, resolving to put dinner out 
of my thoughts. 

I was pegging away, wondering about 
that alleged plum duff, when suddenly I 
heard a yell that straightened me up with a 
jerk. Down the trail came Dutch, ten feet 
at a jump, waving his arms and whooping 
like a maniac. 

“‘ Der rifle, der rifle—get der rifle!’ he 
bellowed, at the top of his mighty lungs. 
“* A mooze, a mooze comes down der grick |!” 

I glanced upstream. Streaking through 
the timber was a bull moose that looked as 
big as a full-grown ox. But he wasn’t 
coming. No doubt that is what he was doing 
when Dutch had first noticed him, but now 
he was going. 

And when I say going, I mean it; he 
was round a turn in the gulch and out of 
sight before I got out of that shallow hole. 
A thousand pounds of fresh meat walking 
right into camp and out again ! 

We always took a full hour for dinner. 
But not that day. And there was no con- 
versation. Silently we stowed away beans, 
paystreak bacon and ‘‘ doughgods.” Then 
we tackled the duff. 

Maybe it is best to say as little as 
possible about that plum duff. Let’s pass 
it by as just what it was—a leaden lump of 
sickly-looking, whitish-grey stuff speckled 
with dried apples. It looked like a mass 
of putty which had broken out into a violent 
attack of thumb-nail-size freckles. And it 
tasted just like that sounds. 

Dutch, gulping the mess down with 
lowered eyes and shamed face, was the first 
to finish. Laying aside his plate he favoured 
Hard-Luck and I with a huge apologetic 
smile. He had thought it all out. ‘' Neffer 
mind. Next time,’’ he said. 

The following day it was my turn to 
do the cooking, so promptly at eleven 
o’clock I knocked off work, went to camp, 
and got busy. Dutch was pegging away at 
the upstream shaft, while Hard-Luck was 
on the hillside behind the camp snaking 
down firewood. 

When dinner was ready I stepped out 
on the trail and faced upstream to give the 
usual long yell; but that call to grub was 
never made. 

Staring down into the hole in which 
Dutch was bent over at his work, intently 
watching the man: below, I saw a grizzly 
bear as big as a school-house ! 

A rifle stood against a sapling not five 
fect from me; but if that gun had been a 
thousand dollar bill I couldn't have gone 
after it just then. I stood rooted to the trail, 
literally paralyzed. 

The bear remained motionless, oblivious 
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to the camp and the scent of the hot food, 
just watching the man. And then Dutch’s 

lack head appeared above the rim of the 
hole ! 

Soberly they regarded one another, 
Dutch and the grizzly, their heads not two 
feet apart. Then—well, it was Dutch’s move, 

here was no 
noise, no prelimi- 
naries of any kind. 
He just shot out 
of that hole like a 
skyrocket, started 
running while he 
was in the air,and 
landed ten feet 
down the trail. 

I said “ lan- 
ded,” but per- 
haps that’s too 
strong a word. 
“Touched ”’ would 
be better. Lightly 
and daintily 
Dutch “touched ”’ 
the trail ; ten feet 
or so farther on he 
“touched” it 
again. And so he 
travelled; but 
this time there 
was no yelling. 
Silently and ear- 
nestly he soared 
down the gulch 


and away from 
that bear. 
Straight 


through the camp © 
he whizzed, and 
bee-lined on down 
the valley, a 
black-bearded 
shadow moving 
like the wind. He 
was a quarter- 
mile downstream 
before I woke up and grabbed the rifle. 

I was never good at long-distance 
shots, so that rifle wasn’t even aimed; by 
that time the bear was too far away. 

Up the gulch he streaked, over boulders 
and ‘‘niggerheads,”’ and across gullies, 
humping himself along toward the tall tim- 
bers, and gaining speed at every jump. I 
believe that bear was plumb scared to 
death ! 

A few minutes later Hard-Luck 
came into camp. ‘‘Too bad they wasn’t 
going the same way,” he said solemnly. 
“ Boy, what a race it would have been!” 
He had seen the whole business from the 
hillside. 

We sat down and waited, and after 
awhile Dutch drifted in. His shirt and 
overalls were torn to tatters by his mad dash 
through the brush, sweat was pouring off 


him in streams, and he shook like a man 
with the ague. 

He sat down weakly and reached for 
the coffee-pot. ‘‘ Never mind,” Hard-Luck 
consoled, feelingly. ‘‘ Next time!’ 

Dutch was a very silent and sombre 
German during the remainder of our 


“Soberly they regarded one another, 
Dutch and the grizzly, their heads 
not two feet apart.” 


Porcupine stay. He kept to himself as 
much as he could, and generally acted like 
a man deep in the dumps. We spent two 
more weeks getting our shafts down to 
bedrock, and both of them turned out to be 
blanks. We didn’t get enough “ colour ’”’ 
from the pair of them to make a rattle 
in the goldpan. So, sadder and wiser 
men, we packed up and headed for Circle 
ity. 

We reached Crooked Creek the first day, 
and camped there. Hard-Luck started pre- 
paring supper while I took the axe and went 
after dry wood. Dutch, still glum and 
morose, was making his bed ready as I 
started off. 

I hadn’t taken twenty steps when I 
heard a sound of crackling twigs over by the 
creek. Softly, I turned back to get the 
Tifle, but I was too late. Dutch had already 


seized it and was tip-toeing toward where 
the noise had come from. 

Hard-Luck and I stood quiet. Maybe 
that noise meant meat, and far be it from 
us to scare any meat away from camp. We 
would give Dutch every chance. 

Carefully Dutch crept along, never 
making a sound, until we lost sight of him 
in the heavy timber along the creek bank. 
We waited for fully ten minutes, standing 
stock still, Then Hard-Luck turned back to 
his cooking. 

“‘Tt’s gone, whatever it was,” he said 
disgustedly, ‘‘and that fool Dutchman is 
trying to trail it. Ten to one he won’t be 
back until after dark.” 

Supper was cooked and the night’s 
wood cut when we heard a shot, followed 
by a shout, far in the distance. We 
held up supper, of course, and by and 


by Dutch came charging through the 
timber. 
““T got him, I got him!” he yelled, 


Vun shot! I 


exultantly. ‘‘ A cub pear! 

kill him deader as a mackerel 
Dutch had got him, all right, for he had 

brought with him one of the animal’s hind 
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quarters, already skinned—red, juicy-looking 
and tempting. 

There and then we sliced and broiled a 
good, big half of that hind quarter, while 
Dutch, his face wreathed with a mighty 
smile, told us over and over again how he 
had shot his first bear, He was a very 
proud and happy big man; he had righted 
himself in our eyes. 

That was our first fresh meat for more 
than a month, and we ate and ate and then 
ate some more. And I want to say I never 
tasted better meat in all my life. Sweet, 
juicy and tender, it was a treat for the 
gods. 

The next morning Dutch insisted on 
going after the other hind quarter and the 
hide. In vain we tried to talk him out of it, 
reminding him that our packs were already 
too heavy and that in another two days we 
should be in town, where fresh meat was 

lentiful. There was nothing doing. That 
ear was Dutch’s first, and he was bound 
to have the hide, at least, 

We waited, Hard-Luck and I, and 
smoked, and after awhile Dutch came 
back. Proudly he strode into camp, un- 
rolled the wet hide, and spread it on the 
ground before us. 

One look, one 
whiff—and I felt 
my stomach do- 
ing a flip-flop. 
I staggered to 
my feet. Hard- 
Luck, both eyes 
closed and his face 
as white as chalk, 
looked like a man 
about to faint, 
while the be- 
wildered Dutch 
stared erupidly. at 
the pair of us. 

There was no 
mistaking that 
hide—the stubby 
muzzle, the over- 
long hind legs, 
the tell-tale half 
moon of brown 
on the back. We 
had dined, the 
night before, on 
a ham of the 
Northland’s vilest 
feeder. The most 
notorious scavenger that prowls the sub- 
Arctic had contributed the main item to our 
feast. The hide on the ground was that of a 
wolverine ! 
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LACHMEE’S VOW 


By A. NEWTON 


AMDEEN 
was a 
splendid 

. lad, tall, 


strong, supple, 
and handsome. 
Though of high 
caste, he worked 


kindness received. The tale,” " 
Newton, “is true in every detail, but I have 
altered the names of the parties concerned.” 


could. Ramdeen, 
I think, Icould 
easily have per- 
suaded, but an 
officious clerk, 
who was also a 
Brahman, ‘took 
charge,’ and would 
not hear of my 


writes Mr. 


harder than any- 
one, in hot or cold 
weather—even when a hundred _ inches 
of rain fell in three months. He was 
mukdum (foreman) of fifty men keeping in 
repair forty miles of ‘‘ service-road,” made 
alongside what later became the railway, 
to carry forward girders and stone for 
bridges, which were thus built at the same 
time as the banks. 

The men worked well under their young 
foreman, respecting him on account of his 
caste and loving him for his charming 
nature. 

My tents were pitched at a village, 
with a group of mighty tamarinds in front 
under which Ramdeen and his men slept 
when they happened to be employed near 
by. One night in May a horrible uproar 
broke out in the hamlet, and wild shouts 
of ‘ Chor!” “Chor!” brought me out 
with a gun. I speedily discovered, however, 
that the inhabitants were merely having a 


rat-hunt; the words for ‘thief’ and 
“rat ’’ sound very much alike. 
The next night another hullabaloo 


failed to ‘‘draw” me, and at daylight, 
owing to my poor Hindustani, I only made 
out that a man had been “ scratched” by 
a panther. I had to ride forty miles before 
the next square meal, and forgot all about 
the matter, but when I returned at sun- 
down, having tired out two horses and 
myself, I learnt that the man who had been 
“scratched ’’ was present. 

A big fellow was led up, closely wrapped 
in his cloth. When removed, this revealed 
my splendid Ramdeen, his head and arm 
bound in filthy rags which, native-like, the 
men tore off to show me deep claw-marks 
across his forehead and _ terrible spiral 
wounds round one arm, all angry-looking 
and gangrenous. 

It appeared that poor Ramdeen, dis- 
turbed in his sleep by the touch or smell of 
the panther, which was creeping stealthily 
among the sleeping gang, instinctively 
threw his arm out. This was promptly 
clawed, and a moment later he received a 
heavy blow across the forehead. 

With my few first-aid appliances and 
scanty knowledge I offered to do what I 


even touching such 
a high-caste man, and much less of my 
applying unknown English remedies. So 
eventually, mad with pain, poor Ramdeen 
ran clean away, and in spite of all my 
efforts I could not trace him. 

Ihad to meet my “‘ boss ” next morning, 
twenty miles away, and later brought him 
to my camp. Ramdeen, I learnt, had been 
seen, raving and dangerous, in one of the 
deep ‘ borrow-pits ” from which earth was 
dug for the railway banks. We at once 
went out and found him sitting there, 
enveloped in his cloth. Every few seconds 
a long, thin, trembling hand was thrust 
out violently, with a loud hissing sound— 
“ Hsssh-Hutt”’! In his madness the poor 
fellow was throwing off the panther again. 

We could not leave him like that, so 
John Bagot, my boss, told me to fall on 
him from behind and hang on, while the 
others bound him and put him on a cart 
to be taken to a native hospital forty miles 
away. Hearing my voice, Ramdeen began 
to talk quite rationally, begging me to run 
no risk, I knew his strength, he said, and 
if he bit or scratched me I should die. He 
did not want to be put on a cart, he added. 
Then he began to rave once more. 

Bagot and I considered matters. 
Evidently Ramdeen was doomed to die of 
gangrene, for no medical aid could be 
obtained in less than twenty hours. Ac- 
cordingly, though very reluctantly, we left 
him, with two watchers to look after him. 

Next day Ramdeen’s dead body was 
found naked, kindly villagers having stolen 
his cloth! Bagot generously provided 
twenty rupees for wood to burn the corpse, 
in accordance with the rules of the Brahman 
caste, but later a contractor complained 
that the stream from which he drank had 
been fouled by the body being thrown 
into it. Thereupon Bagot produced another 
twenty rupees, and this time, to make 
sure, we sent for the Brahmans and saw 
all the rites duly performed. 

Two days later Lachmee, the father 
of poor Ramdeen, came along. Throwing 
himself at the embarrassed Bagot’s fect, 
he repeatedly vowed that he would willingly 


give his life to ve his gratitude to the 
Sahib for saving his family trom the eternal 
disgrace of having Ramdeen’s body eaten 
by wild beasts. 

And that was that, so to speak. Now 
note the remarkable sequel ! 

Sixteen years passed away. My four- 
hundred-mile district included, at one end, 
the portion of the 
railway that I had 
constructed. My 
assistant, Lewis, hac 
organized a big tiger- 
shoot. The four vil- 
lages which had suf- 
fered most from the 
animals provided the 
beaters. John Bagot 
and I were invited, 
together with an in- 

tor named Pearce. 

wo tigers were 
marked down, and at 
early dawn the vast 
circle of beaters began 
todraw in. I was led 
away to the left, on 
the tracks of tiger, 
by the head shikari ; 
Bagot and the others 
went to the right. 
This proved to be a 
mistake, for by noon 
I had lost the tracks 
at a stream, and was 
nearing the railway, 
while my food was 
with the other party. 
I sat down weary, disgusted, and very 
hungry. 

After twenty minutes the sound of a 
distant shot roused us, and we moved 
toward it. Presently we heard excited 
voices and another shot, apparently about 
two hundred yards away. Then came silence, 
followed by yells of ‘‘ Saheeb margaya!” 
(‘‘ The Sahib is killed | ’’) 

Dashing forward through the thick 
jungle, I found John Bagot lying on the 
railway level-crossing, with his scalp drawn 
forward over his eyes. He was very much 
alive, however, and cursing hard. Close 
by lay the body of an old native, and 
alongside knelt Lewis, completely flabbei- 
gasted, aiming his rifle at nothing in 
particular. 

A few rapid inquiries elicited the whole 
story. Bagot had come upon a full-grown 
tiger, wounded him, and followed up hard. 
It was, of course, a mad thing to do; but 
Bagot had no nerves, didn’t know the 
meaning of fear and—think of it !—was 
very short-sighted ! 

A native spotted the animal in a tiny 
clump of young trees behind the gate- 
lodge, whereupon Bagot threw open the 
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gate and boldly advanced over the crossing. 
A striped avalanche of claws and teeth 
struck him, his rifle exploded, and he went 
down. The tiger calmly sat upon his body 
and had a good look round. 

A moment later, out of the gate- 
lodge, tottered a decrepit old native, armed 
with a tiny blunt axe used for chopping 


“With this ridiculous weapon he started to chip 


away at the tiger’s ear!” 


wood. With this ridiculous weapon he 
started to chip away at the tiger's ear! 
This slight irritation caused the beast to 
rear up, crush the old man’s head like an 
eggshell with one smack, and then bound 
away just as Lewis appeared at the gate. 

The old gentleman was Lachmee, 
father of our unfortunate friend Ramdeen. 
He had paid his debt—his life for John 
Bagot’s—after all these sixteen years ! 

Next day the tiger was found dead a 
mile away. John Bagot, who had the 
strength, constitution, and obstinacy of a 
Kerry bullock, ‘‘ stuck out”? my amateur 
efforts at fixing his scalp with terrifying 
shouts of hysterical laughter and ‘“‘ language’ 
which Lewis said would delay the monsoon 
for a month. 

When I had done my best—or worst— 
the mail-train was pulled up and Bagot 
was soon in the hands of a tip-top surgeon. 

He is alive and wel! to-day, though 
there is a widish gap on tup of his head. 
He was a bit of a hero in his way, but to 
the day of my death I shall take off my 
hat to the gallant old Lachmee, who un- 
hesitatingly gave his life to redeem a vow 
made sixteen years previously. 
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THE SACRED WHITE CROW OF YAUNGHWE 


Nall Buddhist countries white 
elephants, birds, and any other 
creatures which can fairly be called 
“white’’ are regarded as_ sacred, 

being looked upon as incarnations of 
Buddha. In May, 1913, a white crow was 
presented to Sir Sao Mawng, K.C.I.E., 
the Sawbwa of Yaunghwe, one of the 
Southern Shan States on the borders of 
Burma. The sacred bird was given a 
small palace to live in, and an official 
was appointed whose sole duty it was to 
look after him. This official, in accordance 
with immemorial custom, received State 


rank, his full title being ‘‘ Minister of the 
Royal White Crow.” 

The bird was treated with the utmost 
veneration—exactly, in fact, as if it were 
Royalty. At one time, as it was feared 


that the sacred crow might be feeling 
lonely, two ordinary black crows were 
introduced to keep it company, but “ His 
Excellency ’’ apparently resented the 
presence of plebeians, and pulled their 
eathers out ! 

For fourteen years the sacred crow 
occupied his palace, tended and guarded 
with the most assiduous care, but in 1927, 
soon after the death of Sir Sao Mawng, 
its health began to fail—from grief at 
the death of the Sawbwa, according to the 
popular belief—and in September the bird 
died. It was given a most magnificent 
funeral, attended by huge crowds, and 
was buried in a beautiful little tomb at 
the foot of that of the Sawbwa in a 
pagoda compound near the old Palace of 

aunghwe. 


The elabora e 
funeral car in 
which the body 
of the sacred bird 
was borne to its 
grave. 
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THE GREAT BOULDER 


MURDER CASE 


The story of one of the most remarkable 
murder mysteries in the annals of Australia. 
Two detectives who had been engaged in 
the suppression of gold-stealing completely 
disappeared, and a fortnight later their 
remains were found at the bottom of an 
abandoned shaft. There seemed to be no 
clue at all to the identity of the murderers, 
but by dint of most patient and persevering 
efforts the police finally wove a web of 
evidence that proved strong enough to send 
two men to the gallows. 


HE following story deals with a murder 
mystery which has been described as 
the most remarkable in Australian 
annals. The dramatis persone are :— 

1, Two detectives, members of the special 
staff for the prevention and detection of gold- 
stealing. 

2. Two notorious gold-dealers, both of whom 
had previously been arrested by the aforesaid 
detectives and imprisoned for six months in 
Fremantle jail. 

3. A publican, a member of the gold-buying 
gang. 
4. His wife. 

5. Various members of the West Australian 
Police Force, who will be introduced in their 
turn. 

The great “Golden Mile’ of Boulder, 
West Australia, was—and, to a lesser degree, 
still is—the richest mile of earth that this world 
has ever known. For over thirty years thou- 
sands of miners have been employed there, while 
the gold raised and smelted has amounted to 
hundreds of tons. From this vast storehouse of 
wealth whole fortunes have been stolen without 
the mine-owners even realizing their loss. 
However, some twenty years ago a great stir was 
made by a prominent London journalist, with 
the result that a special staff of detectives was 
appointed for the sole purpose of detecting and 
preventing the operations of gold-thieves. 

The efforts of these capable officers proved 
highly successful, numerous arrests and con- 
victions being recorded from time to time, with 
the result that gold-stealing as an occupation 
suffered a serious decline, although it was never 
entirely stamped out. Actually, the net result 
has been that all the lesser and more timorous 
thieves were driven away, while the game con- 
centrated itself into the hands of a few reckless 
and daring men who were prepared to take great 
risks for the sake of great profits. 

With the passage of years and the decline 
in the number of gold-thieves, coupled with a 
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slackening in the output of the mines them- 
selves, the staff of detectives became gradually 
reduced, so that at the period of the opening 
of this narrative—April, 1926—only two were 
employed. 

These two officers were Detective-Inspector 
Walsh and Detective Pitman. Walsh was an 
elderly man, in his last years of service. Pitman 
was younger, a man of daring and resource. He 
was considered a match for any criminal, whilst 
amongst his _ fellow-detectives his resolute 
courage was a byword. 

But the two afore-mentioned illicit gold- 
buyers were also men of daring and resource. 
Thus, after they had served their first term of 
imprisonment, they repeatedly vowed that never 
more would they submit to arrest. If ever the 
detectives came upon them again at their 
treatment-plant, then the officers would ‘‘ have 
to go.” 

And now for the story. 

The scene was a retired spot in the scrubby 
bush some seventeen miles south-west of the 
town of Boulder. Within a particular thicket 
of this scrub, which in few places grew more than 
shoulder-high, a small clearing had been made, 
and upon this area a ‘ treatment-plant "’ was 
in operation. This plant consisted simply of a 
couple of round furnaces built from printers’ 
ink-drums lined with fire-brick. Scattered round 
the clearing were various bags of gold-bearing 
sand and stone, crucibles and tongs, bags of 
coke, a grinding-pot with a “‘ dolly ”’ for pestle, 
and various other items. fe 

Right in the centre stood a tree-stump 
against which leaned a double-barrelled shot- 
gun. This tree-stump was the gold-thieves’ 
look-out ;_a man perched on its top could look 
over the shoulder-high scrub for miles. 

Also within easy reach, parked in the scrub, 
was a powerful motor-car in which the gold- 
dealers had arrived at early morn. The two men 
themselves sat beside the furnace, well enough 
content. The hour was early afternoon—about 
two o’clock, in fact. They had worked hard, the 
gold was nearly smelted, and soon their illicit 
labours promised to return them several hundred 
pounds. 

Curiously assorted were this pair of gold- 
dealers. Like the detectives matched against 
them, one was white-headed and looked old, 
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while the other was younger, dark-haired 
and square-jawed, with a powerful, thick-set 
body. The elder man had been a famous 
athlete in his time, but now he was gaunt and 
white, in the grip of the dreaded ‘‘ miner’s 
phthisis.” 

And so they sat, these two men, drowsing 
the time away, waiting for their gold to smelt. 
Dozens of times they had operated this secluded 
bush-plant quite undisturbed, and long immunity 
had made them careless. The quictness of the 
bush was all around—the usual silence of the 
West Australian autumn. 

Suddenly there came the sound of running 
fect and the rush of bodies through the scrub. 
The gold-thieves were instantly on the alert. 
A moment later the heads and shoulders of two 
men appeared above the bushes. 


A DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 


“They're here! ”’ gasped the elder man. 
With the quickness of thought he snatched up 
his gun. He was a noted shot, and the weapon 
came readily to his hands. In an instant it was 
at his shoulder and the detectives halted their 
tush, for he had the drop on them. 

“Don’t shoot, Phil!’ cried the younger 
officer, who was in the lead. Those words were 
his last, for as he spoke the gun roared and he 
fell to the ground, 

Then the murderer turned to his companion. 

“‘T have done my share, now do yours!” 
he snarled. 

The elder detective remained motionless for 
a moment, aghast at the murder of his comrade. 
Then he turned—perhaps to run. He was a man 
of grim courage, a police-officer of the old school, 
who believed that the majesty of the British 
law was enough, and so he had come to this raid 
upon desperate men unarmed. But he did not 
run far, for the gun was double-barrelled, and 
once again it spoke. The detective staggered a 
few paces; then he fell dead. 

Silently the two gold-thieves looked at each 
other. The thing was done. That which they 
had dreaded had come to pass; that which 
they had threatened they had carried out. Why 
had they done it? They would have found it 
hard to say, for here now was murder, while at 
worst the penalty for gold-stealing would have 
been merely a matter of six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Three hours later saw them back in 
Boulder, Evan Clarke, the dapper little publican, 
their confederate, was in his bar. The miners 
were trooping down from the early shifts, and 
with suave celerity he drew pot after pot of cool, 
foaming beer. 

. Suddenly his attention was attracted by 
the white, drawn face of the elder gold-dealer, 
which appeared at a side window. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, leaving his 
customers. 

“Send your wife into the bar and come 
with us into the parlour. Something has hap- 
pened,” whispered the elder man. 

Inside the parlour, with the door locked, the 
three men drew close together and the dread 
secret was told. The younger gold-dealer, C—, 
spoke first. 

“ Pitman and Walsh came on us to-day,” 
he said. ‘‘ Phil shot Pitman before T knew what 
had happened, and then I shot Walsh.” 
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The elder man, T——, added :— 

“T shot Pitman with my gun, and I told 
Bill I had done my share and he must do his.’” 

The little publican took the news calmly. 
The thing had happened ; it was no use repining 
about it. The way out was the immediate 
question. The dead detectives were still ‘‘ out 
there,” lying as they had fallen amongst the 
scrub. 

“I’m going out to-night to dispose of 
them,” continued C——-. “ Phil here must stay 
at home. Let him serve in the bar to-night ; 
that will give him an alibi while you come 
with me.” 

The publican considered the matter, and 
finally consented to go. After tea they went. 
Here was a curious incident, surely! An inno- 
cent man, Clarke first became a repository of the 
guilty secret and then willingly joined in as an - 
accessory ! 

“‘\We need a good knife and a saw,’? C—— 
informed him. 

So the publican borrowed a carving-knife 
from his wife in the kitchen, while the saw came 
from the garage. Then, leaving T- at work 
in the hotel bar, the pair set out. 

First they were obliged to get rid of the load 
which the car already carried—two petrol-tins 
full of blood-soaked earth. These were taken 
into the scrub just outside the town and the 
contents scattered, the tins being afterwards 
flung away. This done, the car was turned 
round and headed for the treatment-plant. 

The powerful motor soon ate up the inter- 
vening miles, but nevertheless darkness had 
fallen before they reached the scene of the crime. 
Here the publican decided to remain in the car 
while C did his ghastly work. A hurricane 
lamp had been brought along and, lighting this, 
Cc strode away into the scrub. 

From his vantage-place in the car the 
publican saw a fire kindled in one of the furnaces. 
Soon it glowed whitely, the glare lighting up the 
surrounding scrub each time C—— raised the 
cover. From time to time he would return to 
the car and take great gulps from a bottle of 
whisky, drinking the spirit as though he were 
distraught. . 

And so the long night passed away, slowly 
to the man seated in the car; too quickly—far 
too quickly—for the man who fed the furnace. 

Midnight came; then the hours of one 
and two. 

“I can’t do it!” cried C—— at last, 
despairingly. ‘I hoped to wipe them out sa 
that they would have vanished without a trace, 
but the clock is against us. We must be well 
away from here before daybreak.” 

So, letting the furnace die down, he made 
up a number of bundles which, with other stuff, 
were placed in the car. The furnace was loaded 
in also, as were even the ashes from the night’s 
work, together with bags of gold-bearing sand, 
tongs, crucibles, and gold scales—in fact, half 
the equipment of the treatment-plant. 

Then the head-lights of the car were turned 
on again and a course set for Boulder. A good 
track ran most of the way—Celebration Road— 
and along this the heavily-laden car flew at 
top speed. 

The miles fled behind, and soon the dim 
lights of Boulder lay ahead. The local cemetery 
was passed and the entrance to the town drew 
near, 
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then he fell dead.” 


a few paces; 


“The detective staggered 
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Suddenly there came a halt. A locomotive 
whistle sounded and a long string of trucks carry- 
ing firewood to the big mines slowly rolled along 
the nearby railway track, barring the way at 
the crossing. 

With a curse the motor-driver switched off 
his head-lights and waited in darkness until the 
train had passed. The train-crew men later 
remembered that incident ; it struck them that, 
for some reason, the occupants of the car were 
anxious to hide their registration number. 


‘THE ABANDONED SHAFT. 


Without actually entering the town the car 
ran through some thinly-peopled back streets, 
then headed away again in a westerly direction. 
Here, some three miles out, lay an abandoned 
“lead ’’ known as “ Miller’s Find.” The 
publican knew of a shaft there, some sixty feet 
deep, which would suit their purpose admirably. 

Close to the mouth of this pit the car pulled 
up and one by one the parcels were dropped 
down. They thudded heavily to the bottom, 
deep down. 

Daybreak had come by now, and the two 
men looked grimly at cach other in the pale light 
of dawn. 

“* Nobody will ever find them,”’ said C——. 
“T’ll come out to-night and blow in the shaft 
with dynamite. They're gone! But what 
worries me is their bicycles. They came on 
bikes, like they always did, and they must have 
left them somewhere when they rushed the 
plant. Me and Phil searched for an hour, but 
we couldn’t find the machines anywhere. But 
they must be there, and they’re a dead put- 
away if they're ever found.” 

Boulder was just beginning to stir when the 
car drew up at the cross-streets near C——’s 
lodgings. He alighted and the publican drove 
on. Nobody was about, the only person in 
sight being a youth standing in the back-yard 
of a little corner store. He glanced up casually, 
and then resumed his chopping of the morning’s 
kindling-wood. 

Back to his hotel the little publican ran his 
car, and on to an adjoining vacant block ; then, 
bringing out the hose, he gave the whole vehicle 
a thorough washing-down. Inside and out he 
drenched the car with water so that not one 
drop of blood nor a speck of ashes remained. 
While he was thus engaged the servant brought 
him his morning tea. He drank it eagerly, for 
he was tired and thirsty. Then he went to bed, 
feeling downright ill. 

The whole of the foregoing, as will be 
seen later, is a careful reconstruction of what 
emerged in evidence before a judge and jury. 


Adjacent to the town of Boulder, and con- 
nected thereto by a couple of roads and a thin 
line of mines and dwellings, lies the twin town of 
Kalgoorlie. Here Detective Walsh lived in a 
little one-roomed camp similar to thousands of 
other one-man dwellings scattered all over the 
goldfields. Out at Boulder Detective Pitman 
dwelt alone in exactly the same kind of shack. 
By thus living apart the two detectives were 
able to exercise surveillance over both towns 
and keep an eye on the gold-thieves, who 
operated with equal facility and daring in each. 

Detective-Sergeant | McGinty, of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, was also 
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stationed in Kalgoorlie, and although their 
respective departments were entirely separate, 
he made it a point to keep in touch with Walsh. 
The gold-stealing detectives, it may be men- 
tioned, although C.1.D. men, were in the employ 
of the loca! Chamber of Mines, from which 
body they received their salaries and to whom 
they submitted monthly reports. 

Thus it was seldom necessary for Detectives 
Walsh and Pitman to visit the local police- 
stations, and on this occasion a full week passed 
before the absence of either was noticed. Then 
Detective McGinty, remembering that it was 
quite a time since he had seen Walsh, called 
round at his camp to see if he were at home. 

The door was locked and, after knocking 
several times without answer, Detective McGinty 
walked round to the back and peeped through 
the single small window. He saw then that the 
bed was unmade, the blanket being pushed 
back as though someone had risen in haste, while 
on the floor lay Walsh’s pyjamas. This struck 
Detective McGinty as being somewhat unusual, 
for Walsh was a very tidy man. ‘‘ Still,’? he 
thought, ‘‘even a very tidy man, rising to a 
sudden call in the early morning, might leave 
his bed unmade and his pyjamas on the floor.’” 

But on the following day, when McGinty 
called again, the shack was still in the same con- 
dition. As yet, however, he felt no alarm, since 
gold-stealing detectives were often away for 
weeks at a time hunting their quarry. 


McGINTY MAKES A MOVE. 


Two more days passed, with the camp still 
in the same untidy condition, and then, as it was 
obvious that the bed had been without an occu- 
pant for some time, Detective McGinty reported 
Walsh’s continued absence to his superiors. 

Inquiries were at once instituted, and it was 
soon discovered that no member of the C.I.D. 
or of the patrol police had seen either Detectives 
Walsh or Pitman for at least eleven days, nor 
did anyone know whither they had gone. Being 
entirely separated from the ordinary Criminal 
Investigation Department, the gold-stealing 
detectives were accustomed to playing a lone 
hand, and preserving the most complete secrecy 
as to the direction in which they were working 
or the persons whom they had under observation. 

This was one of the necessities of their 
particular game, for they were matched against 
men who quite often employed spies to watch 
the movements of the officers, and who would 
not hesitate to break into the detectives’ camps 
in order to seize records and destroy evidence 
which might be used against them. 

Thus many a time when, after months of 
patient watching, the detectives had pounced 
upon some suspected treatment-plant it would 
merely be to find the place cleared of every 
incriminating speck of gold, while the pro- 
prictors would smile blandly at the frustrated 
policemen. So, after more than twenty years 
of oft-times bitter experience, the gold-stealing 
detectives had learned that complete silence 
and no written records were the only methods 
with which to win success. 

This policy, while admirable in itself, added 
greatly to the difficulties of their fellow- 
detectives, who, while fearing that their missing 
comrades had fallen victims to foul play, were 
without a single clue upon which to start a search, 
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To the general public, who had now been 
informed, the two detectives had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had swallowed them 
or they had dissolved into thin air. 

The search began—at first tentatively, in 
the half-hope that after all the officers were alive 
somewhere and would turn up as they had so 
often done before. But, as the days passed, the 
feeling of alarm increased, until not only the 
police, but many of the general public took a 
hand. Hundreds of abandoned shafts were 
searched and lonely gullies and flats visited, 
entirely without result. 

Steadily the conviction grew that the 
missing detectives were dead and that some 
lonely pit held their bodies. But where ? 
Around Kalgoorlie and Boulder and on adjacent 
fields, within easy reach by motor-car, lie 
thousands of abandoned shafts, and to search 
them all meant the labour of months. Yet 
each and every one would have to be investi- 
gated before the efficient West Australian Police 
Department abandoned the pursuit and gave 
up its missing officers as hopelessly lost. 

However, such a long-drawn-out search 
became unnecessary when, some six days after 
the first alarm, Fate took a hand in the affair. 

Two well-known business men of the mining 
towns went for a motor-run. Incidentally they 
kept their eyes open for any sign of the missing 
men. Leaving Kalgoorlie by the Coolgardie 


Road, they ran out a few miles; then, turning 
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the missing detectives, and, speeding back to 
town, passed'on his information. - 

When the police arrived at the shaft it was 
too late that day for any effective work, but 
early next morning a big motor-truck carrying 
two experienced miners and full equipment for 
the descent started out. 

The date was now May 13th, and the 
officers had been missing for fifteen days. 

Soon the windlass was in position and the 
rope “rove.” Then, stepping into the bucket, 
the first miner, one “ Billy” Batten, was lowered 
steadily down. 


THE FIRST DISCOVERY. 


Arrived at the bottom a glance showed him 
that conjecture was right; the remains of the 
missing men were beneath his feet | Speedily he 
got to work, and before very long the police- 
officers waiting above began to receive nig!.tmare 
parcels from below. 

Later in the afternoon, with its terrible 
cargo, the motor-truck rolled slowly back to 
town, and in due course the public of Western 
Australia learnt that the missing police-officers 
had been found. 


Members of the Special Staff for the Detec- 
tion of Gold-Stealing—to give them their official 
description—invariably used bicycles when 
going about their work. The cycle, as a matter 


“ Miller’s Find,” the abandoned shaft at the bottom of which the remains of the 


missing detectives were discovered. 


into the bush, they began to circle back to 
Boulder. The unmade track was a bit rough 
on the car, so they ambled along easily. 
Coming at length to an abandoned shaft 
the driver pulled up and got out. A big cloud 
of flies hovering over the mouth of the pit at- 
tracted his attention. Approaching nearer, he 
discovered the cause—an unpleasant odour 
arising from the pitch-black depths. He realized 
that inall probability he had found the grave of 


of fact, bulks big in the pioneering history of the 
West Australian goldfields. It is a handy steed, 
and requires neither food nor drink in a country 
where little sustenance can be obtained. It 
can be left anywhere, under any conditions, for 
almost any length of time, while for cross- 
country riding over immense tracts of clayey 
loam, only thinly sprinkled with trees and scrub, 
it is just as useful as a horse. 

Added to these qualities is another, an 
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while they crept 

The officers investi- 
gating thedouble murder 
knew that both Walsh 
and Pitman had ridden 
out that fateful morning 
on their machines, and 
when “ Billy’ Batten 
was first lowered down 
the abandoned shaft it 
was expected that the 
dead men’s bicycles 
would be discovered 
along with their bodies. 
But no cycles came up, 
and when at last the 
shaft was entirely empty 
the detectives realized 
that the unknown mur- 
derers had somehow 
missed a trick; the 
bicyles were probably 
still above ground at 


the place where their dead owners had left 


them ! 


Public attention accordingly focused on 
the finding of the machines, since it was obvious 
that when their hiding-place was discovered the 
scene of the murder would not be far away. 

However, the police did not begin any 
haphazard search for the missing cycles. 
the bodies had been discovered the inquiry pro- 
ceeded along scientific lines. 
diate vicinity of the abandoned shaft was care- 
fully scrutinized for tracks and footprints, with 
the result that several were discovered. The 
most obvious trail was that of a horse-drawn 
cart which had apparently spent some consider- 
able time on the scene with the wheel chained. 
The horse, unattended, had wandered around in 
a big circle, nibbling at the tips of the salt- 
bushes and dragging the cart behind him. 

The inference was at once drawn that the 
bodies and matcrial had been conveyed in this 
cart and that the horse had wandered while its 
master was busy covering up the evidences of 
his crime. So Detective Manning, together with 
his staff of black trackers, concentrated on the 


wheel-marks. 
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invaluable one in the eyes of a detective—the 
bicycle is practically noiseless. 
that the gold-stealing detectives were able to 
cover many miles on their machines, to ride 
unobserved up to an illicit treatment-plant, and 
then, Gismounting. leave the bicycles anywhere 
forward for a final rush. 


Thus it was A FALSE TRAIL. 


But at last, after days of tedious work, the 
mystery was unravelled and the cart traced to 
a goat-farm some miles away. The trail was a 
false one after all, for, as an old Slavonic woman 
explained, the tracks had been made when from 
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This plan shows the location of the 
various points mentioned in the story. 


These blackfellows—aboriginal natives—are 


the finest trackers in the world. 
can approach them at the game, not even the 
much-vaunted Red Indian. 
instinct is hereditary, the product of countless 
generations schooled to the craft by the sternest 
of teachers—hunger. The Australian black can 
trace an insect or a mouse, while a man’s spoor 
is so obvious that he can follow it even when 


months old. 
Nevertheless, 


wandered. 


cover up their trail. 


these cart-tracks tried the 
patience of the aborigines sorely. The aban- 
doned shaft lay in the centre of a wide flat, and 
around this, hither and thither, criss-crossing 
and winding in amazing fashion, the cart-marks 
It seemed to the searchers that the 
murderers must-have spent hours deliberately 
making a maze of tracks so as to effectively 


time to time she went to the flat in the cart to 
gather salt-bush for her goats ! 

Undaunted by this failure, Detective 
Manning and his blacks returned to the shaft 
and made a fresh cast. This time they began 
with some motor-tracks which had previously 
been noted and covered up until the more obvious 
trails had been investigated. This trail did not 
lead far; the marks soon joined the main cart- 
track and merged with those of other cars and a 
truck which had visited the scene. The black 
trackers, nevertheless, were able to impress the 
pattern of the tyres on their keen brains, and 
were ready to pick up the trail again at any 
moment when similar markings came to light. 

Meanwhile at the Kalgoorlie police-station 
the investigation proceeded along other lines. 
Every item raised from the shaft was minutely 


No other race 


Their tracking 
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examined, while the bags of ashes were carefully 
sifted and odd fragments of bones, buttons, and 
teeth sorted out. The most important find, 
however, proved to be a pair of silver sleeve- 
links which had belonged to Detective Walsh. 
The identification of the mutilated bodies de- 
pended entirely upon these links, since not a 
single other personal item or feature remained. 

Next in importance came a pair of blood- 
stained trousers which had also been found. 
These were first carefully examined as to size, 
quality of cloth, and general make. They 
proved to be rather peculiar garments, inasmuch 
as they were tailor-made with a double seat. 
Not many men insist on having double-seated 
trousers, and the value of the clue was obvious. 

Without delay, a detective started on the 
round of all the tailors’ shops. His third place of 
call was the Adelaide Tailoring Company, and 
here the manager identified the cloth as being 
similar to that of a “‘ bolt’ which had passed 
through his hands some months previously. A 
look through the order-book showed all the 
customers who had had suits or odd garments 
made from this particular cloth, also their 
peculiar cuts and fittings. One man in partic- 
ular, it appeared, an old customer, always had 
his trousers made double-seated. His name was 
Phillip John T- . 

Back to the police-station went the 
detective, and a rapid survey of the conviction- 
records disclosed the fact that Phillip John T.- 
was a known gold-buyer who had served a term 
of imprisonment. 

hus the first score against the murderers 
was set down. : 

Still, a pair of trousers would scarcely be 
sufficient evidence to convince a jury. So, with 
redoubled energy now that the chase was 
lightened with a gleam of hope, the whole police 
force threw itself into the task of finding further 
clues. Every possible hole and corner, every 
nook and cranny of the two towns and the 
Golden Mile was looked into, on the off-chance 
that the missing bicycles or the scene of the 
murder would be discovered. Every treatment- 
plant and every house that had ever figured in 
the police-list was thoroughly searched, but 
entirely without result. 

Several suspected persons—but not Phillip 
John T. »—were closely questioned as to their 
whereabouts on the fatal day. Among these 
was C——, but he stood the test well. Although 
his examination lasted for hours, he had a cast- 
iron alibi ready which took him out to liberty 
again. Certain responsible citizens were con- 
vinced they had seen him going about his 
ordinary business in Kalgoorlie on the day of 
the murder, and were prepared to swear to the 
fact. 


£1,500 REWARD. 


In the meantime the West Australian 
Government offered a reward of £1,000 for infor- 
mation leading to the conviction of the mur- 
derers ; to which sum was added {500 from the 
Kalgoorlie Chamber of Mines. Thus the big bait 
of {1,500 awaited any informer. But the wise 
men of the goldfields smiled and shook thcir 
heads. They did not know who the murderers 
might be, they said, but they did know that not 
even {1,500 would induce anyone who knew to 
betray the dreadful secret. They were right. 

Days passed, and apart from the evidence 
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of the double-seated trousers, the police were at 
a standstill. Once the fact of their deaths had 
been definitely established, the camps of both 
Detectives Walsh and Pitman were broken open 
and their effects scrutinized for any scrap of 
information. Walsh’s camp yielded not one 
single line, but Pitman’s gave slightly better 
results. 

In a pocket in his overcoat a small 
“ Occurrence Book ’’ was found. This, with the 
utmost brevity, described his activities on the 
days immediately preceding his death. How- 
ever, as later events proved, these notes were 
quite misleading, since they showed that for 
some time previous Pitman had not left the 
confines of the two towns, but seemed to have 
given his whole attention to ordinary patrol duty. 

Thus the first impression which struck the 
minds of the police was that the murder must 
have taken place somewhere close at hand. It 
was only when the cart-track clue failed, and 
the idea gained ground that a motor-car had 
been used, that Pitman’s earlier notes were 
looked into. Certain observations regarding 
a treatment-plant south-west of Boulder were 
then discovered, and came to be regarded as 
important. 

he note in question read :— 


April 21st. Surveillance work re treatment-plant 
suspected in bush Celebration Road. 

From other sources some driblets of infor- 
mation came in. An old prospector returning 
to Boulder along the Celebration Road had met 
the missing detectives riding out on the mornin, 
of April 28th. They had bidden him a cheerful 
“ good-morning ”’ as they passed. 

So toward the Celebration Road the parties 
now turned their eyes. As yet, however, they 
had no idea of the great distance out that the 
plant actually lay, and confined their scouting 
to within a few miles of the town. 

And they might have searched for ever 
without result had not a relentless Fate, which 
seemed determined to bring the murderers to 
justice, now dealt them another card. 

On May 18th, five days after the discovery 
of the bodies, a man out rabbit-shooting some 
seventeen miles from Boulder came on a lonely 
spot in the scrub where a car had turned round 
three times. This struck him as peculiar, but he 
did not connect it with the murder until, some 
five days later, on hearing that the police now 
suspected that a motor-car had been used for 
the conveyance of the dead men’s remains, he 
reported his discovery. 

Instantly the detectives acted on the infor- 
mation, and a couple of speedy cars soon con- 
veved a large posse of ‘searchers to the vicinity 
of the triple car-tracks. From there police and 
black trackers spread out fanwise, combing 
every inch of the bush. 

Carefully the posse proceeded, cach man 
maintaining contact with his neighbours and 
missing nothing. But the scrub was thick 
thereabouts, and curiously deceptive, so for 
quite a time they searched without reward. 
Then the two black trackers cast back and 
picked up the trail of a horse-vehicle which, 
apparently, had come from another direction. 


THE MISSING BICYCLES. 


At some little distance from the blacks, 
Detective Manning was also scarching, Sud- 
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“Suddenly the natives cried out excitedly that they had found bicycle tracks.” 


denly the natives cricd out excitedly that they 
had found bicycle tracks. Manning hurried 
forward. Then he stopped, transfixed with sur- 
prise, for there before him, half hidden by the 
scrub, were the long-sought machines, just as 
their dead owners had left them ! 

It was a dramatic moment, and one by one, 
in response to Manning’s shout, the other 
searchers hastened in and stood beside him. 
They felt that they were now drawing near to 
the end; that somehow, despite the almost 
insurmountable mystery of the beginning, Fate 
was dclivering the murderers of their comrades 
into their hands. 

But night was closing in, and the party 
therefore postponed further search until next 
morning, lest by too much tramping about in the 


dark they might destroy tracks and evidence of 
incalculable value. 

Estimating distances as they returned to 
town, the officers found that the bicycles lay 
quite four miles away from the Celebration Road, 
in a locality covered with thick scrub. Thus, 
but for the quick eye of the rabbit-hunter who 
noted the curious triple turnings of a car, the 
machines might have remained hidden for years. 

At sunrise, accompanied by a photographer, 
the detectives went out again, and a picture was 
taken of the bicycles before anyone approached 
where they lay. Then the black trackers 
quickly followed the open trail from the machines 
to the point where Walsh and Pitman had met 
their deaths. The distance was about eight 
hundred yards. 


THE GREAT 


There was no mistaking the place. Evi- 
dence of a gold-thieves’ camp lay on every side. 
A roasting-furnace was still in ition, while 
scattered around were the implements of the 
illicit gold-smelter’s craft—crucibles, tongs, iron 
bars, bags of coke, and last, but not least, bags 
of rich ore and gold-bearing sand to the value 


of some hundreds of pounds. There was also 
litter of various sorts—empty beer-bottles, egg- 
shells, and tins that had held canned delicacies ; 
all denoting that the gold-thieves had been 
accustomed to visiting their plant frequently 
and living well during their stay. 

All these things the searchers noted before 
actually setting foot within the small clearing. 
They observed also that the previous occupants 
of the place had used a broom just before 
leaving, so that the area round the roasting- 
furnace was quite clear of tracks. Toward one 
side of the clearing was a small hearth which had 
evidently been used for cooking purposes, and 
alongside this was a patch where the earth had 
been dug up and apparently carried away, for 
nowhere was any loose soil to be seen. 

So much was gathered at the first survey. 
Then, dismissing the bulk of the posse, 
Detectives O’Brien and Manning, with the two 
black trackers, set about reconstructing the crime. 

The hole beside the fireplace, they assumed, 
was where blood-soaked earth had been dug up 
and carefully removed. Evidently a man had 
bled to death there; and the same cunning 
which had taught the murderer to sweep the 
scene clear of tracks had also urged him to 
remove the, blood-stained soil. 

Searching carefully outside the swept area, 
Detective Manning soon located the tracks of a 
man who had evidently been running, Follow- 
ing these for about fifty yeards he came to where 
the runner had stumbled, staggered a few yards 
more, and then finally fallen. Here again was 
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another place where some earth had been dug 
up and removed. 

Standing upright and glancing around, 
Manning’s keen eye soon noted a small shrub 
from which some leaves and twigs had evidently 
been, shot away, while behind that again stood 
another species of shrub whose broader leaves 
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in places showed perforations where scattering 
shot had passed through. 

Retracing his steps to the swept area, 
Manning made another cast, and soon discovered 
a place where a second man had run with the 
evident intention of cutting the fugitive off. 
The spot where these tracks ended gave a line 
which passed over the second patch of removed 
earth to the shrubs that had been raked with 
shot. Thus the detective concluded that one 
of the murdered men had tried to escape when 
he saw his comrade killed, but had been chased 
and shot down in turn. 

After-events proved that Manning’s deduc- 
tions were absolutely correct, although he was 
working on tracks more than four weeks old. 

But who were these unknown perpetrators 
of such a desperate deed ? The evidence of the 
double-seated trousers certainly implicated 
Phillip John  T.- , but that alone was not 
sufficient ; the trousers might have been stolen, 
or T: might have given them away. Also, 
against the fact of the trousers was the equally 
weighty fact that Phillip John T- could not 
drive a motor-car. And, obviously, a car had 
been used to transport the remains of the mur- 
dered men from the scene of the crime to the 
hiding-place in the abandoned shaft more than 
twenty miles away. 

All these pros and cons passed through 
Manning’s mind as he and O’Brien carefully 
examined every item of material and rubbish 
on the scene. But the murderers had been very 
cautious, and absolutely nothing proclaiming 
their identity had been left behind. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


Then, suddenly, Manning caught a glimpse 
of something white amongst a patch of withered 
grass beneath some scrub a few yards outside 
the swept area. 
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Eagerly he picked it up. It was a sheet of 
notepaper that someone had crumpled up and 
thrown away, perhaps months before. The few 
words written on it were of no importance, but 
the printed heading—* Cornwall Hotel, Boulder 
City,” was practically a death-warrant.. For 
Phillip John T—— was the barman at the 
Cornwall Hotel ! 

Before they quitted the scene the detectives 
had worked out the details of the murder. The 
much-trodden ground outside the clearing was 
like an open book to the black trackers, and in 
their own inimitable way they were able to show 
how, time after time, a heavy man carrying a 
load had trudged to the waiting motor-car. 
One of the sacks containing ashes had leaked a 
trifle, leaving a fine trail which showed positively 
that the burnt material found in the abandoned 
shaft had come from this spot. The fact that 
this tell-tale trail of ashes had remained un- 
noticed by the careful murderer who had used 
the broom on the clearing proved that the loading 
of the car must have been done at night. 

No detail, however small, passed unnoticed 
in that remarkable search. Not even Sherlock 
Holmes could have worked more keenly and 
scientifically than did Detective Manning in his 
reconstruction of the crime. 


Not yet, however, was an arrest made. The 
newspapers and the public were informed that 
the scene of the murder had been located, but 
the general impression given was that the 
detection of the murderers themselves was as 
far off as ever. Infinite patience and extreme 
reticence are the prime qualifications of a success- 
ful detective, so, heedless of the public’s eager 
demand for news, the officers engaged on the case 
slowly and carefully welded their chain of evi- 
dence link on link. 

Phillip John T—— was watched. Formerly 
a most abstemious man, he had suddenly taken 
to drink. His employer, the publican Clarke, 
owned and drove a motor-car. This car was 
followed one night to the local trotting-course 
where, whilst it stood parked amongst scores of 
others, the tyres were examined and the wheel- 
base measured. The result contirmed the sus- 
picion that the car which had visited the scene 
of the murder and then carried the remains of 
the murdered detectives to the abandoned shaft 
was identical with that owned by Clarke—an 
Overland Six. 

But still the police hesitated. Clarke was a 
little man, inclined to dandified dress and of 
decided tastes in footwear. No. 6 was his size 
in boots or shoes. Small footprints which the 
black trackers described as ‘‘ Mad-woman 
walkem here ’’ were discovered near the scene 
of the murder, but most of the tracks had been 
made by a man who wore boots both large and 
heavy. This man the police now endeavoured 
to find. 

The general atmosphcre of the deed, coupled 
with these large footprints, seemed to fit Phillip 
John T- ’s known associate, William C 
and for thirteen days after the location of the 
scene of the murder the detectives endeavoured 
to connect C. with the crime. But his cast- 
iron alibi had proved unshakable at the pre- 
vious examination, and although the police 
suspected him they could do nothing except 
wait and watch. A lesser criminal would have 
made a frantic dash to escape, and this was the 
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move for which the officers waited. But 
neither C. nor the other suspected couple 
did otherwise than attend to their usual business. 

So, seemingly, C—— was left out, while 
day by day the net drew closer round Phillip 
John T. and Evan Clarke. 

The driver of the wood-train which had 
momentarily blocked the murderers’ car on its 
early-morning run with its terrible freight remem- 
bered the suspicious dimming of head-lights he 
had noticed, and passed the word to the police. 
Thus the opinion was definitely established that 
the transportation of the remains had been done 
at night, and within certain hours. By means 
of another secmingly insignificant detail the 
detectives were able to reconstruct the move- 
ments of the murdered men and their slayers. 

The ink-drum which formed the casing of 
the roasting-furnace found at the treatment- 
plant was traced back to the office of the local 
daily paper, the Kalgoorlie Miner, and from there, 
by the record of its sale, to the Cornwall Hotel, 
thus adding yet another link to the chain. 

Naturally the outside public knew nothing 
of all this, and although expectation ran high 
when the scene of the murder was discovered the 
barometer of hope fell as days grew into weeks 
and the newspapers reported no results. How- 
ever, the West Australian people have great and 
well-deserved confidence in their police, and it 
seemed unbelievable that, having gone so far on 
an apparently blind trail, failure should await 
the detectives at the end. 

But this idea of failure was deliberately 
fostered by the police themselves in order to 
cover their real activities, and its effect ulti- 
mately became so intense that some of the lesser 
newspapers began to express the opinion that 
the mystery would never be solved. 

Then, just when public hope was at its 
lowest ebb, arrests were made with dramatic 
suddenness. 


THE ARRESTS. 


From the day of the discovery of the dead 
men’s remains the wildest conjectures had been 
rife as to the possible identity of the murderers, 
and practically every man who at any time had 
dabbled in gold-stealing found himself uncom- 
fortably conspicuous. But outsiders had never 
suspected the real criminals, and it came as a 
tremendous surprise when on Sunday morning, 
June 6th, 1926, Phillip John T- and Evan 
Clarke were placed behind the bars. 

At the same time William C—— was also 

brought in and questioned. For over three hours 
he stood the test, relying upon his alibi, and in 
the end the police were again obliged to let him 
depart. 
Z A rather remarkable man, this William 
C—_. Thick-set, powerfully built, with a full 
face lit by a pair of keen blue eyes, and by no 
means ill-looking, he seemed an easy-going, 
pleasant sort of fellow. Nothing could ruffle his 
calm or cause him to raise his mellow voice. A 
prospector, a miner, a bookmaker, and later a 
gold-thief, he had pursued a chequered career 
during his forty-four years. Reputedly wealthy, 
he was known to be the owner of one of 
Kalgoorlie’s biggest hotels. 

The detectives found this man of parts a 
complete match for their wits, and for the time 
being let him alone. Nevertheless they were 
Practically certain that a well-cut overcoat 
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found in the abandoned shaft belonged to him, 
“and so, although left at liberty, he was kept 
under strict surveillance. 

In the meantime, with Clarke in prison, 
the detectives had a free hand at the Cornwall 
Hotel. Clarke’s wife gave them no information 
whatever, but the servant, a young girl, proved 
more pliable. From her the police learned that 
Clarke had been at home all day on the date of 
the murder ; it was the two other suspects who 
had gone in the car to the bush. 

Acting on this, William C—— was again 
arrested some four days later. 

After that matters hurried to a final climax. 


“Eagerly he picked it up.” 


Clarke's wife had shared the terrible secret 
from the very day of the murder, and after the 
arrests her keen brain quickly perceived the 
weight of evidence that was piling up against 
her husband. Nearly every item which the 
police had found, both at the treatment-plant 
and in the abandoned shaft, had come from the 
Cornwall Hotel, and might be presumed to be 
the property of Clarke. So, yielding to his wife's 
persuasions, Clarke, now desperately frightened, 
turned King's evidence and confessed to his 
share in the crime. 


CLARKE’S CONFESSION. 
Moreover, like a true apostate, he “ went 
the whole hog’ and betrayed his wretched 
associates in every yossible way. Accompanied 
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by detectives, he traversed the scene of the 
crime, pointing out each landmark and describing 
every detail, even to the meeting with the wood- 
train and the dimming of the head-lights. With 
his assistance the officers located the young man 
who had been chopping kindling-wood when 
C—— stepped from the motor-car after that 
terrible midnight journey, and the youth was 
able to confirm the incident. 

Clarke repeated, verbatim, the conversation 
which had ensued when T- and C 
returned from the bush that fateful day and 
told him how the detectives had been shot. The 
mystery of the patches of earth which had been 
removed from the scene of the murder had 
greatly puzzled the detectives, but even that 
Clarke was able to solve for them. 

Some half-mile behind the Boulder race- 
course two little heaps of caked earth were dis- 
covered, while farther on the petrol-tins which 
had been used as containers were picked up. 
Though the caked earth had been exposed to 
the weather for six weeks, it readily responded 
to tests for blood, while botanists employed by 
the West Australian Forestry Department 
demonstrated that fragments of sticks, roots, 
and leaves embedded in the soil undoubtedly 
came from the scene of the murder, fifteen miles 
away. Thus all the elaborate attempts to con- 
ceal the evidences of the crime came to nothing. 

Concerning the two-wheeled ‘‘ sulky ” which 
Detective Manning and his trackers had traced 
to near the dead men’s bicycles, however, 
Clarke could tell nothing. It will be remembered 
that the murderers searched in vain for the 
bicycles on the day of the crime, and it was 
thought probable that someone had come out 
later in a horse-drawn vehicle to make yet 
another attempt to locate such incriminating 
evidence. Whether this was so or not, Clarke 
could not say, and that detail remains a mystery. 

Although of seeming importance at the time, 
however, this question faded out of sight when 
the police coupled up the links of their chain 
and prepared the connected narrative. 

After the inquest had closed the evidence 
against Phillip John T. and William C—— 
seemed so complete that when the coroner’s jury 
finally brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Murder,’’ the 
men seemed bereft of even the shadow of a 
defence. 

But those who held such a view found 
themselves mistaken when the trial opened in 
Perth on August 16th, 1926. 

The two accused were both strong-minded 
men, and had no intention of dying without a 
desperate struggle. The most brilliant criminal 
lawyer in the State was briefed on their behalf, 
and in his hands the case for the defence soon 
lost its hopeless aspect and became so strong 
that it required the whole efforts of an equally 
brilliant Crown Prosecutor, fortified with all the 
police evidence, to break it down. 

Seldom has the modern world witnessed 
such a tremendous criminal drama. Day after 
day, for a whole month, from August 16th to 
September 16th, the trial went on. All the 
principals in the case were strong personalities. 
Clarke’s wife, a big, handsome woman in her 
thirtieth year, might have stepped from a 
Joseph Conrad novel. Hour by hour she with- 
stood a gruelling cross-examination, calm and 
self-possessed, telling the truth at last in order 
to save her husband. 
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Clarke himself, jockey-like, round-faced, and 
dapper, looked a weak character, yet he proved 
a match for the brilliant lawyer of a hundred 
criminal trials. His examination lasted for days, 
but nothing could shake him. High in the 
dock, facing the Judge, sat the two accused. 
William C——, still calm and serene, listened 
unmoved to all the details of the crime. Every 
day his eyes wandered round the court picking 
out the faces of acquaintances and greeting them 
with a nod and a cheerful smile. By his 
side sat Phillip John T- , as calm as his 
companion, and _ seemingly indifferent to 
everything. 

Both accused in turn went into the witness- 
box, C—— to swear to his alibi, which seemed 
absolutely unshakable, T- to take upon 
himself the whole blame of the murders and to 
accuse Clarke of burning and making away with 
the bodies. He swore absolutely that William 
Cc had never been at the treatment-plant. 
The shooting of the two detectives he described 
as accidental, his gun exploding over his 
shoulder while they were chasing him. 

Thus buttressed, C——’s alibi seemed to 
give that person an excellent chance of acquittal. 

This alibi was a masterpiece, for reputable 
citizens came forward to testify that on the day 
of the murder they had seen him going about 
his ordinary business in Kalgoorlie. 

But all was in vain. Clarke’s story, sup- 
ported in every detail by police and other evi- 
dence, proved too strong, and the brilliant 
lawyer for the defence could do nothing to 
discredit it. 


THE VERDICT. 


It is doubtful if ever before has the world 
seen such a strange combination of instinct and 
science united to demonstrate a murderer’s guilt. 
One end of the chain began with the almost 
uncanny tracking powers of scarce-tamed blacks, 
while at the other end figured the latest methods 
of science—blood-tests, finger-prints, pathology, 
botany, and chemistry, together with techni- 
calities of motor-enginecring, photography, 
surveying—even tailoring ! 

Day by day, week by week, all Australia 
hung spellbound on the tremendous drama. 
Then, on the thirty-first day of the trial, the 
jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” and the 
two accused were sentenced to death, C——’s 
alibi had failed t 


The final scene took place some two months 
later at eight o’clock in the morning, in the grim 
Fremantle jail. Here the two condemned men 
met for the last time on the double gallows. 
Neither showed the white feather, and both 
walked calmly to their doom. Clarke, the 
publican, received a full pardon for his share in 
the crime. He then claimed the {£1,500 reward, 
but his right to this was disputed by the West 
Australian Crown Law Department, which con- 
tended that the police had secured sufficient 
evidence to convict the murderers before his 
confession was made. 

Looking back over the story of this terrible 
crime, one seems to perceive the workings of a 
relentless Fate that brought the murderers to 
their doom. 

C——, when he attempted to destroy the 
evidence of the murders, thought that he had 
only one night in which to get rid of the bodies 
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of the murdered detectives. Quite aaturally he 
imagined that they had left word as to the 
intended raid and its location with their fellow- 
Police officers, and that their failure to show up 
the following morning would be the signal for 
an immediate search. As it was, a clear eleven 
days elapsed before the detectives were even 
missed, while another four days passed before 
their remains were—quite accidentally—dis- 
covered in the abandoned shaft. Had C—— 
only known that he had such ample time at his 
disposal he could have ‘cleared away every shred 
of evidence at his leisure. 

Furthermore, it was four weeks from the 
date of the murder before the actual scene of the 
crime was located. This again gave ample time 
to remove the last traces and to find the missing 
bicycles, yet none of the parties privy to the 
murder dared to revisit the spot. The finding 
of the addressed scrap of notepaper seems too 
incredibly lucky to be true; yet it happened. 

Again, if a package of dynamite, with a cap 
and lighted fuse, had been dropped down the 
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abandoned shaft it would have wrecked the 
crumbling sides and effectually buried what was 
left of the murdered men beneath many tons of 
earth. It was hinted at the trial that one man 
did go out at night for this very purpose, but the 
bright lights of a motor-car shining through the 
bush daunted him, and he turned back without 
accomplishing his mission. 

Apart from these ‘‘ might-have-beens ” the 
disposal of the bodies was planned and carried 
out by a master-mind, which coldly calculated 
every move, ‘and quite possibly the murderers, 
although arrested, might have escaped punish- 
ment but for one small trifle. 

_ The heads of both the detectives were 
missing, together with every shred of clothing, 
and legal identification would have proved 
extremely difficult had it not been for one little 
item that survived the fire—Detective Walsh’s 
silver sleeve-links., As these were well-known 
to his fellow-officers the defence did not attempt 
to dispute identity, as it might easily have done 
had the links been destroyed. _ 


PROSPECTING FOR 


Very few people realize that prospecting 
ever takes place in England; one naturally 
associates it with the wilder parts of the 
earth. Yet prospecting is done in Britain, 
although the things sought are not of such 
concentrated value as precious metals and 
gems. Coal is always being looked for in 
likely regions, and frequent borings are 


SALT IN CHESHIRE 


made in Cheshire to locate fresh deposits 
of salt. Our photograph shows a typical 
boring of this kind in full swing. These 


“trial shots”’ are expensive, and are by 
no means always successful. One important 
item of expenditure is the drill itself; a 
month’s work will use up a diamond worth 
fifty pounds! 
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Bushinans Luck 


Ken J. Royal © 


OF DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
Mlustrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


N the ia Fi ] again, for about 
south- A remarkable story from New Zealand. “Most | that time gold was 
west of the people mentioned,” writes Mr. Royal, _ being found in 
coast of “are alive and well known to-day, and only in a payable quantities 


the South Island 
of New Zealand, 
between the great 
range of the 
Southern Alps and 


change the names of persons and places. I 
guarantee that everything happened exactly as 


| few instances have I thought it advisable to 
set down.” 


at a place called 
Reefton. 

Many difficul- 
ties were encoun- 
tered on the trek 


the Tasman Sea, 

there lies a narrow strip of land, varying from 
about two to six miles wide and extending for 
a distance of some two hundred and fifty 
miles. At intervals there are river valleys, 
reaching back into the ranges, with extensive 
flats, almost surrounded by mountains, that 
afford splendid grazing grounds for cattle. 

Most of this long strip of country, how- 
ever, is covered with dense bush, the greater 
portion of which no human being has ever 
trod. The numerous rivers flowing from the 
Alps have brought down a vast amount 
of gold, and in the days gone by a goodly 
quantity of the precious metal was recovered 
from the sea beaches. Two of the most 
notable ‘‘ diggings” of this kind were 
Gillespie’s Beach, at the mouth of the great 
Cook River, and, farther south, the famous 
Haast Beach, at the mouth of the river 
of that name. 

On these beaches, in the early days of 
the “ gold rushes,’ men gathered from all 
over the world, a great number of them 
coming from the goldfields of California, 
bringing with them the customs and habits 
of the West. On these two narrow strips 
of beach numerous fortunes were made 
and lost, and in their heyday as many as 
forty thousand diggers congregated there. 

Long before the white man made his 
appearance the Maoris had discovered 
places where the Southern Alps could be 
crossed in order to reach this tract of country, 
which they called Waipounamo—‘ Land 
of Greenstone.” This valuable information 
they passed on to the whites, and a number 
of gold-seckers used these passes, while 
others took the sea-coast route from 
Hokitika. In time the beaches “ petered 
out,” and the miners drifted back north 


north—dense 
bush, swamps, and large rivers which 
had to be crossed. The fording of 
the streams was usually managed, in the 
case of a party of two or three men, by 
the “pole” system. A long sapling was 
cut and stripped of its branches, and the 
men, taking it under their arms or on their 
shoulders, would plunge into the river, 
each one thereby helping to support the 
others. Of course, there were many drown- 
ings, but without horses there was no other 
means of getting across the bridgeless 
rivers. 

Among the miners who worked their 
way north was an American named Tom 
Langdon, a man of great stature and power- 
ful physique, who had originally tramped 
down the coast to the Haast Beach carrying 
his tent, tools, and food. Meeting with 
good luck, he remained at the Haast 
until there were very few diggers left ; then, 
with a tidy bag of gold-dust, he trekked 
north. Reaching the big Wainui River, he 
and another miner named Bert Small 
attempted the crossing—a difficult matter, 
as the stream was high. 

In Langdon’s pack was_ thirty-one 
pounds of gold, worth roughly about one 
thousand eight hundred pounds, while his 
mate had twenty-two pounds. The river 
looked very ugly, but “ grub” was getting 
short, it was pouring with rain, and the 
two men had eighteen miles to go before 
they reached ‘“ The Shebang,’’ a rough 
boarding-shanty. They decided to push 
on, and accordingly cut a sapling and 
stripped it. Tom, being they bigger man, 
led the way in, Butt he had reckoned 
without the force of the current, swollen 
by the rains, and the weight of their packs. 


In the middle of the stream the men 
found themselves in difficulties. The pole 
‘was swung down, and both men lost hold 
of it. Tom found himself being swept away 
and sucked under. In order to save his life 
he had to let his precious pack go. His 
unfortunate mate, He a desperate struggle, 
was washed out to sea. A diligent search 
‘was made later on, but failed to reveal any 
trace of either the man or the gold. 

Poor Tom, now a disappointed and 
heartbroken man, pushed on north to 
Reefton, where he took up a small claim, 
settled down, and married a comely Irish 
girl. After a couple of years of married life, 
a young Tom Langdon came on the scene. 
He grew up, and in due time also married 
an Irish girl, who, within twelve months, 
presented her spouse with a splendid son, 
Pat. This boy Pat at a very early age 
developed a hankering to go to the south- 
west and take up a bush section. 

When he was barely nineteen, however, 
the Great War broke out, and he volunteered 
for service. Wounded at Gallipoli, he was 
invalided home, and in the course of a few 
years obtained his heart’s desire by drawing 
a bush section in a Soldier’s Government 
Land Ballot. This section, oddly enough, 
was on the south-west coast, almost on the 
site of his grandfather’s former gold-digging 
exploits. In fact, it adjoined and ran 
parallel with the once-famous Haast Beach. 

It was here, in the spring of 1921, 
while on an exploring expedition to Mount 
Selbourne, that I first met young Pat 
Langdon. I was staying with his neighbours, 
a family of cattle-ranchers named Gordon, 
who lived about six miles away. The 
owned a large tract of river and hill land, 
the next nearest settlers being about sixty 
miles distant to the north. 

Young Pat was a most interesting 
youns giant, and I could see that he was 

nt on making a home for himself in that 
lonely wilderness. I understood that he 
was paying a certain amount of attention 
to the eldest daughter at the ranch-house, 
a fine girl named Nan, who to some extent 
encouraged his advances. During one of 
my first days at the ranch-house Pat had 
ridden over, across the river, ostensibly 
to see and talk with the stranger (myself), 
a visitor being a very rare occurrence in 
that country, owing to its inaccessibility. 

As a matter of fact it was practically 
ungetatable, the only approach from the 
north being the Thomas Pass, a, cattle- 
track a few feet wide trenched out of the 
side of the mountain for a distance of thirty 
miles, and rising to a height of over four 
thousand feet, with a sheer drop on one 
side for most of the way. When cattle 
are driven along this nerve-racking path 
a few beasts are always lost over the chasm, 
notwithstanding every care. 

When he was leaving one evening Pat 
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inviting us over the next day to see him 
“letting down some of his big stuff,” as 
he called the operation of felling trees, 
and was promised that if the rain eased off 
we would ride over to his camp. The next 
day it was still raining, so we put the visit 
off, but on the Saturday we decided to make 
up a party for the Sunday, the ladies in 
the meantime to do some cooking and 
baking as a little surprise for the lonely Pat. 

The rivers rise and fall very quickly in 
this country, so by Sunday afternoon, the 
river being sufficiently “ down,” we set 
out with our baskets and packs, a merry 
cavalcade. We arrived at Pat’s camp 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, let 
down the slip-rails, and rode in. To our 
surprise the place seemed to be very quiet. 
No one appeared to welcome us, so we 
opened the door of the hut. There was no 
fire, no kettle boiling. 

Thinking Pat was busy somewhere 
about the clearing, we gave a ‘‘ Coo-ee,” 
the New Zealand bush call, but received 
no answer, so we coo-ced again and again. 
Presently we heard the barking of a dog, 
and after a time the animal came up to us, 
whined, and then ran off some little distance. 

“I’m sure something has happencd,” 
cried Nan, looking worried. ‘“‘ Pat must 
have met with some accident, otherwise he 
would have been here to meet us.” 

Her brother Joe made a sign to me. 
“You girls stay here and light the fire,” 
he said. ‘‘ We will follow the dog.” 

Joe and I accordingly went after the 
dog, which kept running backwards and 
forwards ahead of us. 

Heavens! what a sight we came upon ! 
Poor Pat had been “ letting down some of 
his big stuff’? right enough! We found 
him lying on his face, alive but unconscious, 
and soaked through from the rain. At each 
side, under his hands, big holes had been 
torn out of the ground, and his clenched 
fists were full of soil and gravel. The poor 
fellow had actually bitten into the ground 
with his teeth. A moment later we saw 
the reason—his right foot and the lower 
part of the leg were missing ! 

A hasty search made the whole dreadful 
business clear to us. In its fall a huge 
Totara tree Pat was felling had caught his 
leg and jammed it against a felled log that 
he must have been standing on. About 
four hundred paces from where we found 
him we came across the amputated foot, 
wedyed right between the two trees. 

The falling tree (we ascertained later) 
had broken his leg badlv, the shin-bone 
protruding at right angles through the 
skin, When the accident occurred Pat did 
not lose his senses, but realized that he was 
hopelessly trapped, his body hanging down 
over the side of the log. He remained in 
that position. enduring awful agonv, from 
about four o'clock on the Friday afternoon, 
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all varongh the night and until close to dark 
on the Saturday, without food or drink, 
just gaining a little warmth from his dog, 
which lay beside him. 

His magnificent physique stood him 
in good stead, for not once during that 
interminable ordeal did he remember losing 
consciousness. Toward dusk on the Saturday 
evening, however, his body became numb 
and stiff, and he realized that the time for 
drastic action had come. Seeing that he 
could not hope to save his shattered leg, 
he made a rough tourniquet from his belt 
and neckerchief above the injury and then, 
setting his teeth, cut away the leg and foot 
with his sheath-knife. 

This done, he rolled over on his face 
and hands, and remembered no more until 
he came to in the clear sunshine. Undaunted 
in spirit, the gallant fellow then started to 
crawl through the undergrowth to his hut, 
but pain, loss of blood, hunger, thirst, and 
exposure were too much for him. Uncon- 
sciousness overtook him, and he collapsed 
where we found him. 

As quickly as possible we carried Pat 
to his hut, where we revived him and did 
our best to bandage his terrible wound. 

Nan, on learning the position, at once 
returned home, packed up some food, and 
started riding north to fetch assistance and 
a doctor. She had a long ride before her, 
for the nearest medical man was at Hokitika, 
nearly three hundred miles away. Mean- 
while we improvised a stretcher and carried 
Pat across the river to the ranch house, 
where the good folks were prepared 
for us and our patient received the 
best attention obtainable. 

That night we made a _ rough 
stretcher of small saplings and corn- 
sacks, with the intention of carrying 
him as far as possible north, so as 
to meet the doctor at the earliest 
moment. Mr. Gordon, his two sons, 
the younger daughter and myself, with 
horses and provisions, set out with 
Pat at daylight on the Monday 
morning on our long and arduous 
Journey: ; 
After leaving the ranch we crossed 
the Kukura River without trouble on 
foot, we four men taking the strétcher 
on our shoulders. Thence we travelled 
along a beach for eleven miles to the 
Watoa River, a wide stream, swift and 
deep. Here we had to tie our patient 
on one of the horses, as it was a very 
difficult crossing. On removal from 
the saddle poor Pat swooned right off. 
While attending to him and resting we 
took a little food, then started on 
again, the four men taking turns at 
the stretcher and the girl looking after 
the horses. 

We crossed the Maui River, and 
went on over the Maui Saddle to 
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Shingle Creek, where we rested for lunch, as 
our patient said he was hungry. We boiled 
the billy and heated some food we carried, 
everybody making a good meal while the 
horses fed on the lush river-grass. After 
resting our patient for an hour we pushed on. 
We were now on the ascent to the Thomas 
Pass, a rise of over four thousand feet, our 
idea being to reach what was known as 
the Summit Hut, where we should have 
shelter and warmth for the night. 

Never shall I forget that track up the 
pass! We were all feeling the strain, and 
frequently had to lower the stretcher and 
rest. About dusk we reached a point 
Mountain Torrent, where we had some 
trouble. One of the horses, becoming rest- 
less, went over the precipice and was dashed 
to pieces far below. Struggling on toward 
the hut, we saw lights, “ coo’eed,’’ and 
were answered. It was Nan, with a party 
from the Natinga River who had just 
arrived; they were making a fire before 
pushing on to meet us. 

Thank goodness that long day was over! 
We had covered over thirty miles by ten 
o'clock, and were all tired out. Our patient 
was made as comfortable as possible, and 
after supper we thankfully sought our 
beds. At daylight next morning all hands 


were up; the horses were fed and saddled, 
packs adjusted, and we got on the move 
again. 

It was a glorious morning; everybody 
—including poor Pat, who had had a good 
night’s rest—was in cheerful spirits. After 
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proceeding along the top of the pass for 
some miles we began the long descent. On 
this we made good progress, there being 
plenty of helpers to relieve at the 
stretcher. 

On reaching the Motaki River we halted 
for a little food and rest. Then we went 
on again through the bush for many miles, 
crossing several small rivers and two large 
ones, the Rangoa and the Kaikai. Without 
serious trouble we reached the Kaikai River 
Ranch, where another party of volunteers 
from thirty miles north had arrived to 
assist us. Here plenty of warm food and 
comfortable beds ensured a splendid night’s 
rest. The mistress of the house, being a 
good nurse, gave Pat a great deal of atten- 
tion, made new tourniquets, and dressed 
his wound. 

Next morning early, all was bustle, 
everyone being anxious to get our patient 
along. Our party decided to go on for the 
next thirty miles before returning south. 
Good time was made, there being plenty of 
help. . The ladies rode ahead and prepared 
a hot midday meal in the bush, and by 
evening we had reached Green River. 

The following morning poor Pat was 
not so bright, and looked done up, so to 
expedite matters we made a saddle as 
comfortable as possible and put him on 
one of the horses. Five of us went on, the 
rest returning south. We covered a good 
distance through the bush, reaching the 
Rakanoa River about midday. 

Just before we started off again, a 
young woman rode in to say that the doctor 
was coming down to Waihora, and would 
probably be in that night. This was most 
encouraging news, so with Pat again in 
the stretcher—the riding had exhausted 
him—we got under way once more, and 
crossed the Rakanoa River, where the 
bearers got a thorough wetting. Fires were 
lit, clothes dried, food partaken of, and on 
we went round the foot of a long bluff to 
the Hepeke River on the other side of which 
was a large cattle-raiser’s home. Crossing 
this very broad but shallow river we were 
soon under cover. 

Next morning we pushed on fast, the 
stretcher being used for seventeen miles 
through bush, swamps, rivers, and mountain 
torrents until we reached Mount Watkins, 
where we rested and borrowed a rough cart 
from a small settler for our patient, driving 
thence for six miles to Dandy’s Face. Here 
the track became narrow and dangerous, 
and the stretcher was used again. The 
wheels were taken off the cart and the outfit 
carried for about half a mile, when the cart 
was reassembled and the journey continued 
for eleven miles to Wathora. 
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Here, luckily, the doctor had just 
arrived by motor-car. After examining 
our patient, he decided to start with him 
in an hour’s time for Hokitika Hospital, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles north. 

Pat was attended to, some food eaten, 
and then, with another man and myself in 
attendance, we started in pouring rain on 
our night’s journey through very rough 
country. We reached the hospital in about 
eight hours, and after six hours’ rest poor 
Pat was operated on, and pulled through 
excellently. 

Never once in all that dreadful journey 
did our poor friend complain. His case 
excited a great deal of sympathetic interest, 
and later, at my instigation, a public sub- 
scription was organized for ‘the man who 
cut his own leg off."". The response amounted 
toover five hundred pounds,and with this and 
asmaller sum realized from the disposal of his 
stock and the “ turning in” of his section, a 
dairy-farm was purchased for Pat on the 
banks of the Big Wainui River, now a 
rising dairying district. 

In due course there was a young Pat 
toddling about his mother, being none 
other than Nan, the plucky girl who made 
that wild night ride over the Thomas Pass 
to seek assistance for the man she loved. 

And now comes what is perhaps the 
most remarkable part of the story. 

The baby boy, Pat, appeared to possess 
the “ wanderlust ” that had first led his 
father to the South-West, for he would 
persist in roaming all over the farm with 
his pet dog and playing among the old 
dead tree-stumps, causing his adoring 
parents much anxiety owing to the close 
proximity of the river. One day, during 
the visit of some friends, the child and dog 
were missed. Calling proved of no avail, 
so a search was made. Eventually, near 
the river-bank, in the hollow of an old 
tree-stump, the boy and dog were found 
safe and sound, fast asleep. 

Now, call it fate, coincidence—what vou 
like—but the relieved mother, on lifting 
out her child, found his little fist full of 
small, scaly gold. Thereupon the old stump 
was carefully searched, and gold-dust to the 
value of six hundred pounds was discovered ! 
No explanation was forthcoming as to where 
this cache of wealth came from, but old- 
timers familiar with local history still debate 
as to whether the gold was part of that 
lost by old Tom Langdon years before. 

Was his ‘swag’? washed by the flood 
into the hollow tree on the river-bank, and 
was his great-grandchild made the instru- 
ment of Fate in conveying some of the old 
digger’s lost fortune to the plucky fellow 
who had such poor ‘‘ Bushman's Luck ” ? 
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ABLE IS- 
LAND, “ the 
graveyard of 


the Atlan- 
tic,” is ringed with 
the wrecks of gal- 
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The strange story of a famous schooner that 
sank off Sable Island, the “graveyard of the 
Atlantic,” to reappear in most dramatic circum- 
stances. The occurrence Mr. Luce describes is 
unique in the annals of the Grand Banks. 


It was the 
schooner Columbia, 
pride of the Ameri- 
can fishing fleet, 
that literally ‘‘ rose 
from the dead.” 


Her resurrection 


lant ships -that 
have been sucked 
down to their doom on the treacherous 
shoals that stretch for fifty miles beyond the 
bleak dot of yellow sand that heaves itself 
out of the ocean a hundred and ten miles 
south-east of Nova Scotia. For over three 
hundred years seafarers have tried to give 
this sinister region a wide berth in times of 
stress and storm, but still the island takes 
its toll of victims. 

Great passenger ships blunder blindly 
on to one of the shifting shoals, and news of 
the disaster spreads to the four quarters of 
the globe. umble trading vessels, almost 
in sight of port, fail to batter their way 
through a sudden storm of cyclonic violence, 
and a few lines on the shipping page tell the 
story. Staunch fishing-schooners are rolled 
over and over by seas that ‘‘ break from the 
bottom,” and more women of Lunenburg or 
Shelburne don widows’ weeds. The outside 
world hears nothing of the loss of a fishing 
boat; that is merely a private tragedy ! 

: Countless fishing schooners have sailed 
gaily out of the little ports of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Massachusetts—and never 
returned. On the Atlantic fringe of Canada 
and the New England States it is a common 
saying that a fisherman’s wife is bound to 
be a widow, for “‘ the price of fish is the lives 
of men.” 

Once in a long while the battered wreck 
of a schooner is rolled on to the low shores 
of Sable Island by the treacherous breakers, 
perhaps ten days after the sea has taken its 
toll, perhaps ten years. The hulk may 
remain and rot there on the bleaching sands 
or the next high tide may carry it back to 
the depths whence it came. 

Most of the ships that litter the floor 
of the Atlantic hereabouts, however, are 
anchored in the ooze for ever. One, and one 
only, has risen straight out of the depths 
like a wraith of its glorious self, poised for a 
fleeting moment on the surface of the waters, 
and then sunk again full forty fathoms to 
everlasting oblivion. 
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took place four 
months after the little ship had gone down 
in the wildest storm that swept the Banks 
for fifty years, and her eerie reappearance 
makes a weird story. 

The Bluenose, pride of the Canadians, 
and the Columbia, darling of the Americans, 
were the two best-known schooners that ever 
sought fish on the Grand Banks. They 
became famous in 1923, when they battled 
for the International Fishermen’s Trophy, 
one of the greatest yachting events of the 
Atlantic Coast, second only in interest to Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s many efforts to ‘‘ lift” the 
America Cup. 

There is this great difference between 
the two sporting events, however: the 
America Cup Race is for freakish yachts 
designed for speed alone, while the Fisher- 
men’s Trophy can be won only by a vessel 
whose primary work is fishing on the Grand 
Banks. A schooner must have spent at least 
one winter bucking the fierce ocean gales 
before she can be entered for the race; 
moreover, she must be sailed by her regular 
crew. Seaworthiness is therefore a more 
important factor than speed. 

The odds favoured Captain Angus 
Walters and his Bluenose when he went to 
the post against Captain Ben Pine and his 
Columbia on October 29th, five years ago. 
The Columbia had hit a rock on the way 
north from Gloucester, Massachusetts, to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where the race was 
being staged, and this started the popular 
impression that luck was against her. There 
is no more superstitious class of men than 
these hardy fellows who follow the sea for a 
living. 

The Bluenose won the first race with 
two minutes to spare. 

On the second day both vessels were 
becalmed, when little more than half the 
course had been covered, and the race was 
called off. 

The third contest was marred by a 
squabble that did not die down for months. 
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The Bluenose won easily, but was disqualified 
for failing to pass a buoy to seaward. In 
high dudgeon at being, as he thought, robbed 
of his victory because of a trifling techni- 
cality, Captain Walters refused to continue 
racing and—much against the wishes of the 
Canadian committee—sailed for his home 
port of Lunenburg. 

After he had cooled down Captain 
Walters himself realized that he had hardly 
lived up to the best traditions of British 
sportsmanship, and telegraphed to Mr. H. 
Silver, chairman of the International Fisher- 
men’s Trophy :— 

On reflection I regret the effects of mv 
action. I was under a great strain. I am a 
fisherman, not a sportsman. I acted hurriedly 
and did not realize that so many other persons 
were so keenly interested. 


The schooner, however, never raced 
again. 

Four years later both the Bluenose and 
the Columbia were caught in a devastating 
storm on the Banks, but only the Lunenburg 
vessel returned, after having spent ten hours 
of nightmare in the very jaws of death on 
the shoals of Sable Island. 

For a vessel of the draught of the 
Bluenose—sixteen feet—fifteen fathoms of 
water is considered the limit of safety, and 
the captains prefer twenty-five. When the 
seas “break from the bottom,” as the 
expressive saying goes, the troughs between 
waves are sixty or seventy feet deep, and 
the ship that plunges to the depths of the 
watery abyss finds but a thin cushion of 
water to break her fall and enable her to 
slide upward again to safety. If her nose 
hits the sandbar she cracks—and stays down. 

The Bluenose was sixteen miles out from 
Sable Island, and had a thousand feet of 


cable down, when her great fight with the 
treacherous shoals started. Relentlessly the 
little schooner was driven closer and closer 
in, until at the last sounding Captain 
Walters found that he had but eleven 
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»the taffrail log was choked with sand, and 
yellow grains lay thick on the decks and masts. 
That storm was the worst known in the 
history of Nova Scotia. August storms are 
always bad, but this one came from out of a 


“She stood revealed in all her beautiful lines, her decks and sides gleaming 
with a strange phosphorescent glow.” 


fathoms of water under him. He sounded 
no more; as a matter of fact he reckoned 
his last hope had vanished when the lead 
came up from fifteen fathoms. 

But he kept up the fight, for not only 
his schooner but the lives of his crew were 
at stake. 

When ayant dawned the labouring 
Bluenose was still afloat, but the spinner of 


clear sky and caught many of the boats 
unprepared, It roared up out of the West 
Indies with tropical suddenness, cut a wide 
swathe along the eastern States, worked 
havoc in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, 
and then whirled on to spend its titanic 
fury in the desolate wastes of Labrador and 
the Arctic region. 
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How many fishing craft were lost ine 
that great storm has never been definitely 
ascertained, but it is on record that in 
Nova Scotia alone the Compensation Board 
has paid over three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars as a direct result of these 
disasters. 

Somewhere in the vicinit of the 
Columbia when she was engulfed off Sable 
Island were the 
schooners Mahala, 
Joyce M. Smith, 
Clayton Walters, 
and Una Corkum. 
All were lost 
without a single 
survivor. Each 
vessel carried 
from eight to 
twenty of a crew; 
the Columbia's 
wreck alone 
widowed twelve 
women in Glou- 
cester and took 
away the main- 
stay of eight more. 

There is a 
saying among the 
fishermen of the 
Grand Banks that 
it will go hard 
with the ship that 
is watched out of 
sight. It is re- 
membered now 
that when the ill- 
fated Columbia 
set sail from 
Gloucester on her 
last voyage to the 
Banks a group of 
heedless — towns- 
folk watched her from the moment she 
cast off until her flashing white sails dis- 
appeared over the horizon. In this group, 
so the superstitious aver, stood someone 
possessed of the “ evil eye’! 

Exactly what befell this staunch little 
racing schooner on that fateful twenty- 
fourth of August will never be known. How 
long, like her old rival the Bluenose, she 
fought for life among the treacherous shoals 
of Sable Island is a matter of conjecture, but 
the end came when the seas ‘‘ broke from 
the bottom ” and smashed her against the 
deadly sands. 

A dory, a few oars, a flour-barrel, and 
sundry bits of wreckage were picked up and 
identified as belonging to the Columbia, but 
hope of her return was not given up till 
October 5th, six weeks after the great 
storm, in accordance with another super- 
stitious belief. Then, and not till then, 
twelve women in Gloucester draped them- 
selves in widows’ weeds and wept. 

The Columbia had disappeared from the 
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sight of man, and nothing short of a miracle 
could bring her back again. 

And the miracle happened ! 

When the three-inch cables of the steam- 
trawler Venosta caught under the keel of the 
Columbia and lifted her to the surface from 
her bed of seaweed and sand, not even the 
appearance of the fabled Flying Dutchman 
could have caused greater amazement to 


The famous racing schooner Columbia as she appeared in her heyday. 


Captain Myhre and his crew. They knew 
by the drag on the powerful tackle that they 
had hooked something enormous. 

Some thought it might be a dead whale, 
and though others ridiculed the idea they 
nevertheless strained their eyes eagerly for 
the first sight of whatever strange New 
Year’s gift Father Neptune might have in 
store for them. No one was prepared for 
the weird appearance of the lost schooner, 
for never in the history of the Banks has 
such a fantastic uprising occurred before. 

The Columbia shot out of the water at 
dawn on New Year's Day, 1928, when thé 
trawl-lines of the Venosta fouled under her 
keel two hundred and forty feet below 
surface, and lifted her up until she stood 
revealed in all her beautiful lines—her taper- 
ing masts erect, her decks and sides gleaming 
with the strange phosphorescent glow to be 
seen only in these latitudes in the early 
morning. 

The sails had been furled when the 
storm broke in full fury, but some of the 


lashings had since slipped or broken, and 
great shreds of canvas flapped damply 
against the masts. Seaweed had also become 
entangled in the rigging, and the writhings 
of the brown and green streamers made it 
seem as if the ship had been fantastically 
decorated by the denizens of the deep in 
honour of her unique voyage to the upper 
regions. Gleaming white barnacles clung in 
patches to the hull, while streams of water 
cascaded over her stern and squirted madly 
through seams strained wide open in that 
last losing battle with the unleashed 
elements. 

On board the Venosta Captain Myhre 
and his crew gaped with bulging eyes at the 
strange prize they had drawn from the 
depths. Before the schooner was half-way 
out of the water every one of those hardy 
sailormen on the steam-trawler knew her for 
the lost Columbia, for the “' flyer” was like 
no other ship in the American fleet. 

“It was the strangest sight I have ever 
seen, and I have been at sea all my life,” 
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a few days later. ‘‘ The Columbia fairly 
shot out of the water and floated practically 
on an even keel for a few moments. We 
almost expected the ghosts of her crew to 
appear; we knew most of them, poor 
fellows ! 

“* She floated there erect, with the water 
pouring from her in tons. Then she began to 
tremble as the cables gave under the strain 
of her greater weight above the surface. If 
the lines had held until the water ran off we 
might possibly have been able to salvage 
her and tow her back to port, for the weather 
was mild and the sea calm. 

“‘When the ropes broke the Columbia 
sank like a plummet. Our little trawler 
rocked and churned in the wash of the waves 
as the sea once more sucked in her prize. 
As the schooner went down we uncovered 
our heads in memory of those brave lads 
who had perished with the gallant vessel 
we had just seen come up out of the deep 
and disappear again.” 


AN 


PASSENGERS for the Cape or Australia 
have as a rule to wait nearly three weeks 
after handing their final farewell letters 
to the pilot who takes the ship down the 
Mersey from Liverpool before they can 
post again in Cape Town. 
Some of the cargo steam- 
ers, however, have insti- 
tuted an_ extra service 
from the Canaries, which 
are reached about a week 
from home. Although 
this service is entirely un- 
official, and on the face of 
it extremely risky, it is, 
as a matter of fact, very 
efficient and rarely, if ever, 
miscarries. Theday before 
reaching Las Palmas a 
notice informs passengers 
and officers that letters 
must be delivered to who- 
ever is taking the respon- 
sibility of “‘ postman,” 
with a shilling per letter 
for postage and ‘“ex- 
penses.”” Some twenty to 
thirty letters are usually 
handedin. Astoutsix-foot 
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“UNOFFICIAL” MAIL-SERVICE. 


plank is made into a raft, and a mast fixed to 
it carrying a flag. An iron keel is lashed on 
to keep the contrivance upright, and a suitable 
fixture is made amidships for the precious 
cargo. The letters themselves, with the cash 
for their transmission, are 
placedinasquaretin water- 
tight box, well soldered 
round thecover. Thetin is 
then enclosed in a covering 
of sailcloth, on which is 
painted the address of the 
ship’s agents. When the 
vessel is about a mile off 
Las Palmas, speed is re- . 
duced and a lookout kept 
for a fishing boat. After 
attracting the attention of 
the fishermen, the raft is 
launched and the steamer 
resumes her course again, 
the whole operation only 
taking a few minutes, The 
letters are always picked 
up and duly posted ashore, 
the money enclosed with 
them being ample to make 
the trouble worth the 
fishermen’s while. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE 


EHIND the accompanying cutting, 

reproduced from a recent issue of 

the London Daily Express, lies a 

very romantic story—yet another 

case of a WIDE WorLD “ Sequel.” In this 

particular instance, however, the develop- 

ment has been long delayed. In September, 

1920, we published an article entitled 

‘Lost Mines,” in which the history of the 

“ Lost Cabin” Mine was told in full. The 
author stated :— 

Montana and Idaho miners firmly believe 
the story of the 
“Lost Cabin ’’ Mine, 
located somewhere 
among the Big Horn 
Mountains, in 
Southern Montana 


SECRET or A 
The secret of the 


“WIDE WORLD” 


mine, a rich iode reputed to have been 


SEQUEL 
“LOST CABIN” MINE 


The three miners built a cabin of logs, 
fortified with stockades, in which they passed 
the winter months. When the spring sun 
unlocked the waters of the creek they hurried 
back to their sluice-boxes and worked harder 
than ever. 

One day Hurlburt left the sluices to goto 
the cabin on’ some errand. He had barely 
lost sight of his companions when he heard 
the reports of a number of rifles. From the 
top of a tree in which he sought refuge, 
Hurlburt saw the Indians, who had dis- 
covered the miners’ 
retreat, scalp and 
mutilate his com- 
panions and ransack 
their cabin. 

Hurlburt lay 


“GOLD MINE. 
“lost cabin” gold 


or Northern Wyom- found in the Pryor Mountains in concealed in the 
ing. In the later Southern Montana, whose discoverers brush for a day 
"fifties three men were Killed by Indians, has now died}: and a night; then 


went prospecting up with the passing of Alonzo P. Hart, a he crawled back to 
the Big Horn River prospectoy and American Civil War} the cabin and 
The country was veteran, E ; secured what food 
alive with hostile Mr. Hart, in the later days of hig pro-|; the savages had left. 


specling, 


Cheyenne and 
the mine for which 


Kiowa Indians, but 
the party made its 
way safely through 
the Indian country 
till the head-waters 
of a stream were 
reached. Here the prospectors discovered 
in plain view a body of ore so rich that 
they could hardly believe the evidence of 
their senses. 

The three miners (Allen E. Hurlburt, 
Adam Cox, and Jefferson Jones) decided 
to risk everything in an effort to develop 
and hold their gold claim. While one of the 
trio stood on guard against possible attack 
by Indians, the other two worked at the 
property, finding solid lumps of gold worth 
a hundred and fifty and two hundred dollars 
each. 

Hurlburt and his companions decided to 
brave the Indians and spend the winter in 
developing their claim. Some of the pro- 
visions which they had brought from Walla 
Walla still remained, and game was plentiful. 
They felled trees, threw a dam across the 
creek which ran through the ravine, erected 
sluice-ways, and worked with feverish 
eagerness from early dawn until nightfall. 
When the approach of cold weather forced 
them to suspend operations, they had 
gathered nearly two bushcls of nuggets 
and gold dust. 


too intirm tu return, 


declared be had discovered 
searches have been made, but although 


to disclose his secreh 


He put a quart of 
nuggets in his buck- 
skin bag, and, rifle 
in hand, got away 
as quickly as pos- 
sible. It was two 
weeks before he 
reached a point where he knew the land- 
marks. He had subsisted on roots, seeds, 
and uncooked game nearly all that time. 
Half dead and almost insane with grief, he 
managed to get across the prairie and 
down the North Platte River. 

At what is now Fort Laramie, Hurl- 
burt met some miners on their way to new 
diggings in Montana. When he could speak 
he told them all about his and his two 
companions’ gold-find, and how he had sur- 
vived the massacre by the Cheyennes. 

The miners were astounded to hear of 
such a rich discovery. They armed them- 
selves, bought extra ammunition, and started 
with Hurlburt across the country to the 
gold mine at the cabin. Hurlburt’s health, 
however, broke down fast, and he suddenly 
became a raving maniac and soon afterwards 
died. The other men continued — their 
search for the log cabin on the creek, but 
they never found it, and hundreds more 
have hunted since, entirely without 
success. 

This is the mine that the late Mr. Hart 
claimed to have located. 


many unsuccessful 


Derr 


refused to the last 
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HE beaver of the Pacific North-West 

is an historical animal. For many 

ears, in the West and North-West, 

teaver elts were the currency, or 

trade money, and John Jacob Astor founded 

the City of Astoria, Oregon, and his later 

vast wealth on the trade in beaver pelts. 

The high fur prices of to-day make the beaver 

a much-sought-after animal in States that 

allow beaver-trapping, while in States like 

Washington, which protect the beaver, the 
poacher is a serious problem. 

It is so easy for these elusive gentry to 
catch the beaver in Washington State and 
smuggle it into Oregon, across the Columbia 
River, where trapping is permitted, that the 
game-wardens are hard put to it to stop 
the business. 

The beaver of Washington State are 
“‘bank ” beaver, so called because they 
make their home tunnels in the bank of a 
stream. They are, however, precisely the 
same species which in colder climates build 
‘* beaver houses ” in ponds. 

During the past trapping scason an 
organized gang of beaver-poachers raided 
many counties in the State of Washington, 
ruthiessly trapping-out the beaver colonies. 
During a period of only two and a half 
months during the winter of 1927-8 we 
traced and arrested five trappers who were 
after beavers ; they were fined two thousand 
dollars and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment apiece. We also seized a number of 
beaver pelts and a motor-car load of steel 
traps. The country these poachers operated 
in was in the big timber area of Pacific 
County. 

The terrain consists of high timbered 
hills, felled timber, thick brush, and many 
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=wy— 
FRANK MossmAN 


While some American States forbid beaver: 
trapping, ers permit it, and owing to 

high value of the pelts the game-wardens of 
“protected” areas have hard work to keep 
down poachers. Mr. Mossman has spent nearly 
thirty years in enforcing the game-laws in the 
North-West wilds, here tells some most 
interesting stories of his adventures while 
hunting illegal trappers — often desperate 

characters who do not hesitate to shoot. 


streams, and the region abounds in game 
such as elk, bear, deer, cats, and cougar. 
The fur-bearers include fisher—an animal 
the size of a fox—otter, mink, coon, and 
muskrat. 

: Under the State law licensed trappers 
are compelled to put a metal tag on each 
trap bearing their names and _ post-office 
addresses. The beaver-poacher, needless to 
say, does not comply with this regulation ! 
A trapper setting a trap larger than “‘ No. 3” 
must also post a sign to safeguard human 
beings. 

The beaver-poacher almost always uses 
a powerful ‘No. 4” trap—without any 
warning sign! These have a weight and 
wire attached, so that the beaver is drawn 
under water and drowned immediately it 
‘is caught. The poachers place their traps at 
the submerged entrance of the den, and 
also on the beaver trails. 

After the poacher has selected the 
beaver colony he intends to attack, he 
sneaks quietly into the district and sets 
traps at dens, on trails or dams, and at every 
place the beaver is likely to visit. This done, 
he waits for a few days, in order to let the 
animals get over the disturbance, and then 
begins to go over his line—as a rule, every 
two days. 

On January 8th last, with a deputy, I 
went in a motor-car twenty miles east, to a 
point near Doty. Thence we patrolled some 
nine miles west to a number of beaver 
colonies, but found no signs of trouble until 
we came to Nine Creek; beaver-poachers 
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had been busy there, but had gone on else- 
where. We discovered the hidden skeletons 
of several flat-tailed beaver, but the pelts 
had gone. The signs were at least fifteen 
days old, and we searched for hours in order 
to discover in which direction the trappers 
had gone after leaving Nine Creek. 

Our course of travel took us to Deer 
Creek, through a forest of cedars and firs 
that were monsters before America was 
discovered. As we advanced up Deer Creek 
we struck men’s tracks, heading over 
toward an unnamed creek. The dusk of a 
winter night was now at hand, so we were 
compelled to retrace our steps to the motor- 
car, waiting seven miles east. 

Next morning we headed back to the 
unnamed creek, and directly we reached the 
creek bottom struck a typical trapping trail. 
The poacher’s trail is like no other; the 
maker cunningly tries to leave no trace, but 
nevertheless the expert tracker can always 
follow him. 


SURPRISED! 


After studying these particular signs, 
I became convinced that the poacher was 
due to look over his traps that day. Pre- 

_ sently I came to where a big beaver hung 
in a trap about eighteen inches under water, 
Close by was a hollow cedar tree, and I 
decided to hide in it to await the poacher’s 
coming. Just upstream was a larger beaver 
dam, and the flood waters pouring over it 
made a roar that drowncd all other sounds, 
so that I did not hear the man’s approach. 
Suddenly I caught sight of him standing on 
the bank, gazing down at the trapped beaver. 
He was a tall, gaunt-looking fellow, and 
carried a large empty canvas sack. As he 
knelt down and dragged his prize to the 
bank I sprang out of my tree and confronted 
him, 

: Never did I see a more startled poacher ! 
First of all he begged me to overlook his 
crime. On my refusal he turned and ran, 
but a shot that threw bark from a tree into 
his face speedily halted him. His next pro- 
ceeding was to offer me a gold watch and a 
hundred dollars to let him go; he also shed 
a few tears to heighten the effect of his 
appeal. But it was all in vain, I had my 
duty to do, so I led him to a tall slim tree and 
handcuffed his arms round it. Then, taking 
his big canvas sack, I started up his trap-line. 

At the beaver-dam I found another 
beaver and a large otter. Farther up the 
line I came across a third beaver, an immense 
animal weighing fully sixty pounds. Gather- 
ing the traps, I skinned out the beavers ; 
then I unfastened my prisoner, who was now 
quiet but sullen, and started on my way back 
to the motor-car. 

Burdened as I was, with a sack full of 
traps and pelts, we travelled slowly, for the 
brushwood and felled timber were hard to 
get through. My prisoner was in the lead, 
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and, presently, when he came to a big cedar, 
he suddenly darted round the tree and 
came out behind me, brandishing a big 
branch like aclub, Apparently he had some 
idea of braining me with it, but I quickly 
dropped the sack and, snatching out my 
pistol, shot the club out of his hand. 
Previously I had left him free, to enable him 
to get along better, but seeing that he was 
not to be trusted I now handcuffed his hands 
behind him, and in this fashion we continued 
our journey. 

Arriving safely at South Bend, I turned 
my trapped trapper over to the sheriff at 
the county jail, setting his bail-bond at eight 
hundred dollars. The next day I filed four 
of the fourteen possible charges against the 
man, and Justice Martell fined him four 
hundred dollars and awarded him six months 
in jail. 

The following day I went back to 
search for the remainder of the fellow's 
traps. On the bank of Fisher Creek I 
found a trapped deer—a young buck. The 
animal was dead and the meat spoiled. He 
had been caught on a beaver trail in a 
No. 4 trap and had plunged ahead, break- 
ing his neck. A mile below I found a male 
beaver in another trap. 


A DISILLUSIONED BRIDE. 


Arriving home, I learned that a hand- 
some lady had called repeatedly to see me. 
She came again that evening, and proved 
to be the poacher’s wife—a bride of only 
two months’ standing. It appeared that 
she had been a widow when she met my 
poacher, who was a widower. During their 
courtship he told her a lot about the great 
sugar-beet fields which he possessed. Two 
months after the marriage the husband 
disappeared, and when she came to investi- 
gate the bride learned that Mr. Poacher was 
in jail for trying to beat the law instead of 
raising sugar-beets ! 

The bride wanted her husband, and the 
State wanted the fines, so the matter was 
soon adjusted, the groom declaring em- 
phatically that he would never again launch 
his matrimonial barque on the beaver- 
streams of Pacific County. 

Just a week later, while on a patrol- 
trip some fifty miles south of the scene of the 
arrest just described, I came on poacher, 
signs at a beaver colony located at a point 
surrounded by high timbered mountains 
where herds of elk roamed. ‘These elk area 
species by themselves and, apart from the 
moose tribe, are the largest in the world. 
Following a track I found at the beaver 
dam, I presently came across traps and a 
carcass. 

The poacher’s trail led me up and over 
the mountain, keeping a keen look-out on 
all sides so that I might see mv quarry before 
he sighted me, for on occasions like this it 
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is vitally necessary to get one’s prisoner 
under control at once. 

‘ Reaching the foot of the mountain, I 
came across a shake cedar cabin in a little 
green glade. . There seemed to be no one 
about, so I,crept-cautiously up, cocked gun 
in hand, threw: the flimsy door open, and 
jumped inside:-- The hut was empty, but 
tink and other hides hung on rafters, and a 
stock of provisions, a small stove, and a few 
traps showed that the poacher was not far 
away. 
Just behind the cabin I found a trout- 
net and, behind a log, twenty large trout in 
a spoiled condition. Near the house ran a 
large creek,.and on the banks were ten big 
salmon, while leaning against a tree was a 
gaff-hook — a forbidden appliance. Both 
the salmon and the trout had been taken 
unlawfully, so evidently my man was an 
all-round poacher. + 

Continuing my search, I found, a short 
distance away in the brush, a number of 
barrels of barley—my gentleman was a 
‘* moonshiner ’’ as well as a poacher! Going 
back to the cabin I had a look round inside, 
and presently discovered some letters written 
to the poacher by an Americanized Finnish 

irl. 
e Thinking I 
might gain a 
clue as to where 
the fellow sold 
his pelts, I took 
the liberty of 
reading the 
letters, They 
were written in 
English until the 
girl began to 
mention beaver; 
then she 
switched over to 
Finnish, but 
nevertheless I 
could make out 
“trapping” and 
“beaver.” Ihad 
my clue right 
enough, but 
needed a Finn 
or a Swede to in- 
terpret it for me. 

Hunting 
around the 
cabin, I took a 
canvas cover off 
the rude bunk, 
and under it I : 
found two beautiful dark beaver pelts that 
would easily fetch eighty dollars in a fur 
market. 

Having seen all there was to be seen, I 
went outside to await my man’s return. 
Hours went by, the dusk of night descended, 
and an owl began his mournful cry on a 
distant mountain. Finally I heard a noise 


A beaver-poacher’s trail. The utmost care is 
taken to hide it, but nevertheless it is easily 
followed by an expert tracker. 
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away up the hillside, and presently the 
poacher came down to the cabin. © was 
a big, burly Finn, and was very much 
surprised when I step; out, gun in hand. 
He attempted no resistance, however, but 
obeyed my orders to the letter. I could not 
help smiling; the fellow did not know 
whether he was being arrested on a ‘‘ moon- 
shine,” beaver, or game-fish charge, for he 
had all three crimes to his discredit. 

This man, as a matter of fact, was 
typical of the poacher class. While they are 
about it, they think, they might as well 
““go the whole hog,’’ and accordingly they 
violate other laws as well as the beaver 
regulations. 

My prisoner proved very docile as we 
headed down the lonely mountain trail for the 
motor-car, ten miles away, and I was very 
glad he gave me no trouble, for in“places a 
false step would have landed one or both 
of us on the river rocks, hundreds of feet 
below. : 

We arrived at the county jail at 2.30 the 
next morning, and I set my prisoner’s bail at 
one thousand dollars. I should explain here 
that I act as prosecutor as well as arresting 
officer in all my game cases; Iam, I think, the 
only warden in 
the service who 
files and prose- 
cutes his own 
cases in the 
courts. During 
a service of 
twenty-nine 
years have 
handled eight 
hundred and 
forty-one cases 


and lost only 
twelve. 

In due 
course my 


moonshiner- 
poacher was ar- 
raigned before 
Justice Martell, 
of Raymond, 
who fined him 
five hundred 
dollars and sen- 
tenced him to a 
five months’ jail 
term. Later,on 
payment of the 


fine, the jail 
sentence was 
suspended. 


Shortly after this incident I went to 
a large beaver-dam pond near the South 
Willapa River. These beaver had been 
driven out of the main river by logging 
operations, and had then gone up a little 
stream and dammed it with a series of dams 
until a large lake was formed. I started to 
travel round the lake shore, but had only 
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gone a short distance when I came across a 
trap set in front of a den. Following some 
tracks, I went back into the brush and then 
proceeded toward an old log cabin at the 
head of the lake. 


THE MAN WITH THE SIX-GUN. 


As I neared the cabin I heard someone 
chopping wood, and, dropping on all fours, 
I crawled up and saw a man near a shed at 
the rear of the house. Under the shed were 
three beaver pelts, hooked and drying. The 
man, I noticed, had a six-shooter hanging at 
his hip, and I realized that I must get the 
drop on him as quickly as possible, for he 
could only be wearing that heavy gun in 
camp in order to resist possible arrest. 

I looked carefully round to see if the 
poacher had a dog, for it would complicate 
things badly if the animal scented me, but 
luckily he hadn’t. After some time the 
man came to a spring near me with a bucket 
in his hand. As he stooped to fill it I slipped 
out of my hiding-place and held him up, 
gun in hand. Just for a moment it looked 
as though he meant to risk drawing his 
pistol, but he thought better of it. I dis- 
armed and handcuffed him, but he refused 
to talk. 

- Going back to the cabin with my 
prisoner, I secured the beaver pelts, and then 
ordered the poacher to lead the way toward 
civilization. The signs showed that two 
men had occupied the cabin, and therefore 
I gave a sigh of relief when we reached the 
motor-car without accident. The man was 
duly jailed, and next day I went back to the 
lake, took up all the traps, and hid them. 

When I reached the lower lake on my 
way out I was travelling fast along the faint 
little trail when I ran right into a man 
carrying a pack. Like a flash it came to 
me that this was the arrested man’s partner. 
The fellow had a six-shooter belted round 
his waist, and this I grabbed with one hand 
while I covered him with my pistol with the 
other. 

The man was disarmed and arrested 
almost in a moment, and he was so staggered 
that when I proceeded to fire questions at 
him he answered them readily, admitting 
beaver-poaching and everything — else. 
Finally he inquired if I had killed his ‘ pard,” 
and was greatly relieved to learn I had not. 
He stated that he had believed no officer 
would ever be able to arrest his partner, as 
he was always on the watch and well armed. 
. Next day both men pleaded guilty 
before Justice Martell, and were sentenced to 
stiff fines and jail terms. 


A NOVEL COURT-HOUSE. 
The Court-House of this particular 


Justice, by the way, is probably the most 
remarkable in the world, being located on 
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a bridge over the Willapa River. The Court- 
House was built on the bridge in order to 
settle a dispute that broke out when Justice 
Martell was first elected. The bridge separates 
the busy city of Raymond into two portions, 
East and West. The East wanted court held 
there, the West wanted it on the West side. 
The Justice was also bridge-tender, and, as 
a happy compromise, built the little Court- 
House on the centre of the bridge. Here 
he now dispenses justice when not engaged 
in opening the “ draw ” to let steamers pass 
up to the big mills above. 

The day the Justice ‘‘ moved ” he met 
a friend, who noted that ‘‘ His Honour ” 
carried two law books and a few blank legal 
papers. 

‘“Where are you going?” asked the 
friend, whereupon Justice Martell replied 
that he was moving “his library” to the 
Hall of Justice, adding that he was prepared 
to try any kind of case, from a breach of the 
peace to a breach of promise. In the 
photograph reproduced on page 244 the 
Justice is seen holding his entire law library 
under his arm. 

I have already mentioned No. 4 
beaver traps several times in this article. 
About four years ago a terrible accident 
happened in connection with these devices. 
A widow lady and her two twin daughters 
wandered off a highway in order to gather 
wild lilies. One of the little girls strayed 
along a river-bank and failed to return. 
When she was missed, the frantic mother 
called for aid. Next day the poor little girl 
was found drowned, her foot held fast in a 
No. 4 beaver trap with a weight attached. 
The child had stepped into the trap, and in 
a flash slid under water to her death on 
the wire attached to the trap. 

Some very amusing things have 
happened in connection with poached beaver- 
pelts. Bigine Pillchuck was an Indian 
salmon-fisherman. He had formerly been a 
beaver-poacher, but the vigilance of the 
game-wardens cramped his style, and Bigine 
now made all his wampum (money) by selling 
salmon. Having had a very successful 
season, Bigine found himself in possession 
of a large sum, which he placed in a bank 
directly he discovered that the white man 
was fool enough to guard it for him and pay 
for the privilege. 

Now Bigine needed a wife. He cast 
about, and finally his choice settled on 
Hoatie Hoat, daughter of Chief Hoat, who 
was quite agreeable. Shortly after the pair 
got married there came a little rift in the lute. 
Hoatie wanted a nice long beaver coat. 
Bigine offered her a Cape seal, née Australian 
rabbit, or an ermine coat, née Arkansas 
squirrel, but Hoatie declared she would have 
nothing but beaver. So Bigine—to quote his 
attorney later—went out on his old trap- 
line to catch a few beaver in order to satisfy 
his wife’s desire, 
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Bigine had good luck, getting nine pelts, 
and thereupon Hoatie Bigine called on a 
furrier named Ike Cohen. Unknown to 
Bigine, Ike had been arrested the previous 
year for handling poached beaver-pelts. Ike 
carefully measured Hoatie for the coat, and 
then coolly informed her there were not 
enough pelts to make a really fashionable 
garment. Bigine 
looked at the nine 
big skins spread out 
on the floor, and 
there seemed to him 
to be enough to 
make a coat for a 
small elephant. 

Just at that 
moment the game- 
warden happened to 
come in, and gently 
inquired whose skins 
these were, and 
where they had 
come from, Hoatie 
and her husband 
prompely assumed a 
look of utter blank- 
ness, and said they 
knew nothing about 
the pelts. This put 
the burden on Ike, 
but Ike indignantly 
thrust it back on the 


Indians, so the 
warden arrested all 
three of them. 


Once in court, 
however, Bigine un- 
loaded his tale of 
woe, relating the full 
history of the pelts. 

.The Justice gave 
poor Bigine six months, and Hoatie had to 
forego her beaver coat. 

On one occasion I ‘‘ treed a beaver- 
trapper. The incident happened several 
years ago, on Mule Creek. I was out on 

atrol, travelling downstream along ‘the 

ank, when I saw a man coming upstream 
on the same side. Directly he caught sight 
of me he leapt into a large hemlock grove. 
This looked suspicious, so I ran to cut off 
his line of flight, but he refused to come out. 
Accordingly I got on his track, and followed 
him into the grove, but there the trail ended. 
I noticed that the bark on one tree was 
freshly broken, so I clambered up, and found 
my man sitting out on a limb sixty feet up 
in the air. 

For some reason he seemed very 
embarrassed, and he became still more 
uneasy when I inquired about the sack he 
had been carrying. He denied having any 
sack, so I persuaded him to climb down from 
his lofty perch and follow his back-trail 
until we came to the sack. It contained two 
fresh beaver-pelts, four mink-pelts, and two 


: The County Jail of Pacific County. The 
Author is seen in the foreground with a 
number of captured traps. 
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bottles of ‘‘ moonshine” whisky. For some 
time after this occurrence my tree-climber’s 
address was the local jail ! 


A LONG-DISTANCE CAPTURE. 


A really wonderful catch was made a 
few years ago—six beaver-poachers at one 
haul—and the 
strangest thing 
about the episode 
was that the officer 
who made the cap- 
ture was eighteen 
hundred miles away 
atthe time! These 
six men, amongst 
others, were poach- 
ing over in Wahkia- 
kum County. The 
season before the 
gang had_ shipped 
their ill-gotten 
beaver-pelts through 
an Oregon trapper 
just across the 
Columbia River. 

One day, how- 
ever, when the 
Oregon man re- 
ceived an extra-big 
shipment of Wash- 
ington pelts, he 
decided to retire 
from business, tak- 
ing the proceeds of 
the poachers’ pelts 
with him and leav- 
ing no address. The 
defrauded poachers 
therefore kept the 
rest of their pelts by 
them, and at the end of the season took the 
whole lot over into Oregon and shipped them 
to a fur house in St. Louis. On each package 
they placed their names and addresses. 

Now, under the law, anyone in the 
State of Washington who possesses beaver 
skins bought elsewhere must have a State 
tag. The poachers’ pelts, of course, were 
untagged. When the parcels arrived at 
St. Louis a United States game-warden 
happened to come along and see them, 
addresses and all. Directly he discovered 
that, although the consignees lived in 
Washington State, the pelts bore no tags, 
he knew that the whole lot must have been 
poached. The gang waited patiently for a 
remittance from the fur house, but instead 
came the sheriff and a game-warden, and 
all six men were arrested, tried, and convicted 
by the very evidence they had all unknow- 
ingly furnished to an officer at the other end 
of the United States ! 

A travelling fur-buyer who wandered 
about the State in a car was long suspected 
of trafficking in illicit beaver-hides, but the 
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Justice Martell outside his unique court-house, built on the centre of a bridge. 


man’s movements were so well covered up 
that for a long time he defeated all attempts 
to catch him with poached pelts. One cold 
winter day, however, a dealer purchased 
thirty-eight fine beaver skins from a poacher 
in the eastern part of the State, paying on 
the average thirty dollars a hide. The sale 
took place in the evening. 

That night the poacher met a party of 
boot-legging friends, and they had a 
little drinking-party to celebrate his good 
fortune. During the festivities a private 
detective happened to blow in just as the 
trapper was going into details concerning 
his good luck and the sale of the furs to the 
travelling buyer. 

The detective listened, said nothing, 
and got in touch with the local game-warden. 
That official promptly communicated with 
the supervisor of game at Seattle, as the fur- 
dealer was said to be heading toward Seattle 
through a pass in the Cascade Mountains. 

The supervisor set guards onthe highway, 
and also notified me in case the ‘‘ wanted” 
man got past the watchers in the King County 
mountain pass and came down my way in 
order to cross the Columbia River to Oregon ; 
one of the ferry routes runs from Pacific 
County to Astoria, Oregon. The dealer’s 
place of business was in an Oregon city, and 
once across the river he was safe, for beaver- 
hides are not contraband there. 

I received my superior officer’s wire at 
nine-thirty in the morning, ordered out the 
car, and hastened toward the ferry forty- 
eight miles west, near McGowan on the 
Columbia River. The river here is some 
four miles wide. Arriving at the ferry, I 
found that the steamer was in. The captain 


stated that the dealer had not crossed, so, 
leaving a deputy on watch at the ferry, 
I drove round to a number of places along the 
beach, seeking the fur-buyer’s car. ' 
The towns and villages are strung along 
the beach for some fifteen miles, and it was 
quite a task to look them over carefully for 
traces of the dealer’s fast truck. I dis- 
covered no sign of the car, and went back 
to the ferry-landing feeling greatly dis- 
couraged. I have always placed a good deal 
of confidence in my “ hunches,” and when 
I started that morning I somehow felt that I 
should make a capture. It was now nearly 
dark, and a few moments later the fe 
left on the last trip of the day. It looked as 
though for once my luck had deserted me. 


A RACE BY NIGHT. 


That night, as we drove down the Bear 
River hill on the way back to Raymond, 
we met a powerful motor-truck coming up. 
Something about the vehicle aroused my 
suspicions, so we turned round and pursued 
it. Increasing our speed, we tried to pass the 
truck, but the driver ‘‘stepped on the gas,”’ 
and maintained his lead. Finally, after a 
thrilling race, we managed to draw level and 
running side by side, eventually crowded the 
truck into the ditch. Jumping out directly 
we could pull up, we found, as we had 
suspected, that our quarry was the ‘‘wanted"’ 
fur-dealer’s car. He had a large and varied 
assortment of pelts on board, but no beaver- 
skins. His fur-buyer’s licence had expired, 
however, and so I arrested him on a charge 
pf buying furs without a licence. We took 
the man to Ilwaco, placed him in charge of 
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a guard, and then went to a restaurant to 
get a long-delayed meal. 

Right in the midst of the meal an idea 
came to me. Probably, when he saw he was 
pursued, the buyer had thrown the in- 
criminating beaver-parcels into the thick 
bush beside the roadway! My deputy 
thought I had gone insane when I seized his 
arm in the middle of our repast, gave him his 
hat, threw some money to the cashier, and 
dashed out of the restaurant. Procuring 
high-powered electric torches, we ran to our 
motor-car and were presently roaring out 
of town. 

° Arriving at the place on the timber- 
bordered highway where we had _ first 
encountered the car, we began to search the 
Tight-hand side of the highway. About half 
a mile from the point where we first en- 
countered the dealer we came across a 
bundle of twenty-two beaver skins. In the 
bushes a little farther along we found another 
bundle of thirty-eight, and nearby seven 
loose hides scattered in the brush. Although 
we searched for several hours longer we 
found nothing more. We then returned and 
searched the truck again, but without result. 

Next day the dealer paid a hundred- 
dollar fine for buying fur without a licence. 
We tried hard to get him to implicate him- 
self concerning the beaver-hides, but he was 
too clever for us. Had he been caught with 
the hides he would have been fined at least 
five thousand dollars, and would also have 
served several years in prison. 

The last time I saw this gentleman he 
was the owner of a fine store, selling high- 
Priced imitation fur to ladies. He was not 
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“polite; he informed me that he only met 


me twice, but that if he never saw me again 
it would be far too soon for him ! 

Easter Creek, located in the Evergreen 
Mountains, used to be a great beaver resort. 
Here the animals had a veritable sanctuary, 
far removed from the trappers’ usual lines. 
One summer, however, prospectors for gold 
and copper inspected the territory. They 
found no trace of the metals they sought, 
but when they reached Easter Creek they 
were astonished at the numbers of beaver 
in the ponds and along the creek. Later 
these prospectors returned to civilization, 
and through their tales about the beaver one 
of the most noted of the poachers outfitted 
a little expedition and went to the Easter 
Creek region. 

This interesting fact came to the ears 
of the game-police through a young lady 
whom the trapper had been courting. He 
had also been paying attentions to a second 
lady, and the two girls met at a party aud 
found that they were both engaged to the 
same man! By way of revenge one of the 
ladies told the wardens about the poacher’s 
little trip. 

By this time the trapper had been at 
work about six weeks. The snow was over 
eighteen inches deep when I set out for 
Easter Creek, and I knew I must rush the 
poacher’s camp at night, for if he once 
glimpsed my tracks in the snow he would 
either ambush me or flee. After a terribic 
trip I arrived in the neighbourhood ~¢ his 
camp at midnight on the fourth c of 
travelling. I rested near the cabin for two 


hours ; then, after inserting a new battery 
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in my flashlight, I suddenly threw open the 
door of the hut and entered. The poacher 
was fast asleep, and took the matter of his 
arrest very calmly. 

He had seventy-two beautiful beaver 
hides. I spent the rest of the night in drying 
my sodden garments and drinking the 
trapper’s strong coffce. 

Four days later that poacher paid 
eighteen hundred dollars in fines and, having 
obtained help, I went out and brought in 
the hides. I shall always recall that trip out 
into the snowy mountains, fighting my way 
over fallen timber and through deep snow 
and brush. It was one of the hardest 
journeys of my twenty-nine years as a 
game-warden. 


THE AMATEUR WARDEN. 


T will close this article with an episode 
that shows how poachers with a grim sense 
of humour can somctimes fool an inexperi- 
enced game-warden. 

The official in question received his 
appointment after an election wherein a 
relative had secured a high State office. 
The qualifications of this individual for 
the post of warden were not particularly 
obvious, though it was true he could go to 
sleep anywhere and was the best pool- 
player in his village. After his appointment 
the warden purchased a beautiful badge of 
office, and when he appeared in the streets 
he proudly pulled back his coat to display 
the ornament. 

As time went on, however, complaints 
as to all kinds of poaching began to reach 
the State game-warden from this man’s 
territory. One of these complaints was that 
illicit trappers were catching all the beaver 
on X. Creek. Thereupon the chief warden 
curtly notified our hero that he must arrest 
the poachers forthwith or be discharged 
from his office. 

Sadly the warden sought an insurance 
agent and insured his life in favour of his 
best girl; then he bade his friends a fond 
farewell, and went out to X Creek in a 
hired motor-car to look over the ficld of 
operations. He was armed with a sawn-off 
shot-gun, two six-shooters, a pair of field- 
glasses, and a powerful flashlight. 

The warden soon found that poachers 
weve at work catching beaver on the creek, 
for carcasses lay in various places in the brush 
along the banks. Having an ample food- 
supply and blankets with him, he decided to 
find a hiding-place along the creck and catch 
the rascals in the act of going over their 
trap-line, as the chief had informed him that 
the complaints stated the gang only visited 
the traps after nightfall. 
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The warden selected a large hollow 
cedar-tree as his resting-place. It was dry 
and cosy inside, and very rainy outside. 
When night descended the warden made 
up his bed, ate a good meal, and laid 
out his guns handy for use. The wind 
howled in the woods around, and the rain 
fell in torrents. Snug and dry in his hollow 
tree, the official curled up in his 
blankets and went to work at his old 
job of sleeping. 

Meanwhile the poachers had watched 
the amateur warden leave town, had trailed 
him on his journey, and saw him pick out 
his hollow tree and take up his quarters 
therein. Once he was asleep they quietly 
removed his guns, flashlight, and food- 
basket. In the latter they placed a large live 
skunk, still in the trap it had been caught 
in; then they put the basket back. 

The warden slept on. Toward morning, 
however, a large tree was blown down close 
by, and the crash awakened him. There 
seemed to be a very curious odour inside the 
hollow tree, and after sniffing about for a 
moment or two the warden raised the lid 
of the food-basket, wondering if his supplies 
had gone bad. There was a swift movement 
inside, and forthwith, spite of the rain, the 
young man fied outside. s 

When daylight came the unfortunate 
fellow started on a twelve-mile walk back 
to his native village. On the way he took 
off his beautiful badge of office and flung it 
far away into the brush, and directly he 
arrived home he sent in his resignation to 
the chief warden. The matter soon became 
the common talk of the village, and his 
relative, the State official, vastly an- 
noyed at what had happened, demanded 
that the poachers should be found and 
punished. 

Thereupon my superior officer directed 
me to make an investigation, during the 
course of which I ascertained the facts 
here set down. The poachers made no 
attempt at secrecy; in fact, they were 
rather proud of the trick they had played, 
but they overlooked the fact that from a 
legal point of view they had committed 
grand larceny and sundry other crimes. It 
is a risky business to interfere with an officer 
of the State in the course of his duty, and 
after we had secured sufficient evidence 
three men were arrested. The guns and 
field-glasses were recovered, and the 
prisoners were convicted of grand larceny 
and committed to the State prison for two 
years each. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the 
United States officials for their courtesy in 
lending photographs for illustrating this 
article. 
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Nlustrated by KENNETH THOMPSON 
“Baldy Red” was a bootlegger, engaged in smuggling illicit whisky into the forbidden 


Northland of Canada. 


Time again 


he outwitted the authorities, but at last they 


caught him, and “ Red” suffered severely both in pocket and in his professional pride. He 


owed it to himself, he felt, to get even—and at last he had an inspiration | 
erites, Bi Dickies: 3 and I gleaned the story partly from him 


in the Peace River country,” 


“I met ‘Red’ 


and partly from local residents.” 


chair in the sunny little rotunda of 

the St. James’s Hotel, in Northtown, 

“Baldy Red” sat staring aimlessly 
out into the Busy street. There was a look 
of fierce internal struggle in his eyes, as 
though he strove to tind the answer to a 
most puzzling riddle. 

It was late one early June afternoon 
and stiflingly hot—so hot that ‘“ Baldy” 
had removed his heavy hat, a wide-brimmed 
black Stetson. 

As he sprawled there, shoulders sagging, 
head drooped, the most noticeable thing 
about him was the bald dome of his head, 
accentuated by a narrow strip of bristling 
hair of flaming red, extending from ear to 
ear above a short neck. 

Yet red as was that wistful strip of hair, 
it failed to vie with the sunset glory of his 
face. ‘‘ Baldy Red’’ had been for years his 
own best customer of smuggled whisky— 
Northern whisky of a viler unequalled in 
all the world. Much imbibing of strong 
liquor, combined with many seasons of 
braving the fierce summer suns and bitter 
winter winds of the country in the basins 
of the Peace and Athabasca Rivers, had 
created this ruddy countenance, and, in 
conjunction with his hairless pate, had won 
for him the cognomen of “ Baldy Red.” 

To it, in justice to ‘‘ Baldy,” might have 
been added the descriptive title: ‘' Booze- 
Smuggler Extraordinary,”’ for he was the 
cleverest carrier of illicit spirits into for- 
bidden territory that the Canadian North- 
West had ever produced—a fact to which the 
Government ‘‘ spotters ’’ and the Mounted 
Police bore chagrined witness. Many and 
Many a time had ‘“‘ Red” outwitted them. 

But even the wisest and best-laid plans 
sometimes fail; and one of ” Baldy's” 
neatest schemes had come to grief shortly 


Ses far down in a big leather 


after he stepped aboard the steamer Echo 
at Athabasca Landing ten days before. 

The frontier town of Athabasca Land- 
ing, one hundred miles from Northtown 
City, was the border line beyond which 
“* prohibited-whisky ’’ territory began, ex- 
tending for twenty-five hundred miles north 
to the Arctic, i 

Though no railroad had as yet pene- 
trated the country on that Mayday in 1913 
when ‘“ Baldy Red” strolled aboard the 
steamer Echo, a wonderful system of 
navigable inland waterways made access to 
the region fairly easy. And the lower part 
of the country was inhabited by a vast army 
of thirsty souls—freighters, voyageurs, fur- 
traders, prospectors, trappers, and hundreds 
of recently-arrived homesteaders and 
ranchers, to say nothing of the native half- 
breeds and Indians, 

The area circumjacent to the Peace and 
Athabasca Rivers, therefore, was a territory 
of rich pickings for successful ‘‘ bootleggers.”” 
Whisky here brought from ten to thirty 
dollars a bottle, the value gradually rising 
the farther the distance north. Exorbitant 
as were these prices, the drink-peddlers 
s found eager buyers and an unlimited 


With strong liquor. commanding a 
minimum price of ten dollars a bottle— 
liquor that could be bought in the stores of 
Northtown for a dollar and a half—the 
smugglers could have made large profits 
even by selling the purest and best of spirits. 
But the risk was great, and the Government 
fines whenever the boot-leggers were captured 
extremely heavy. So, to make up for this, 
whatever pure spirits the drink-peddlers 
managed to smuggle through became 
strangely amplified concoctions before they 
reached the Northern purchaser, 

“ Baldy’s’’ own particular recipe was 
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a gallon of genuine whisky, ten pounds of 
slightly-burned brown sugar, two plugs of 
chewing tobacco, a pound of soda, and cight 
gallons of water. From this he manufac- 
tured nearly ten gallons of liquid on an out- 
lay of five dollars, the resultant high- 
powered beverage eventually netting him 
one hundred dollars. 

On that May afternoon ten days 
previously when he had boarded the Echo 
inland bound down the Athabasca, there had 
also arrived two small oblong boxes of cased 
dynamite, fifty pounds to the box, con- 
signed to Peter Jones of Lesser Slave Lake 
Settlement. Of all the freight piled high 
on the decks of the light-draught, stern-wheel 
steamer, these alone were handled gently by 
the over-worked hands. 

From Athabasca Landing the Echo ran 
down the Athabasca River to the mouth of 
the Lesser Slave River, then up the Slave 
as far as the settlement of Mirror Landing. 
A bad rapid here necessitated an overland 
transfer of cargo to the steamer Call, which 
traversed the remainder of the river to 
Sawridge Village, at the head of Lesser Slave 
Lake. 

Thence the Call proceeded on up the 
lake, touching at various tiny settlements, 
and finally at the village of Lesser Slave 
Lake, the largest and most important com- 
munity in that region, surrounded as it 
was by much farming land, and being also 
the central depdt for incoming fur shipments. 
For this reason the village had always been 
“ Baldy’s ” headquarters. 

Three days after embarking on the 
Echo at Athabasca Landing, ‘“‘ Baldy ”’ dis- 
embarked from the Call at Lesser Slave 
village. | Although continually travelling, 
‘“* Baldy Red ” carried not even a hand-valise. 
Hardly had he stepped upon the dock when 
Sergeant McNulty, of the Mounted Police, 
came sauntering up and hailed him with 
lazy. greeting: “ Hello, ‘ Baldy,’ back again, 
eh?” ° 

“As you see,” ‘ Baldy’ answered ; 
and as he spoke he caught sight of Billy 
Murphy, head of the Government Secret 
Service Liquor-Investigation Department, 
who was carefully inspecting the various 
consignments of freight. 

“No freight or baggage this time, 
‘Baldy’ ?” the Sergeant went on, good- 
naturedly jocular; but underneath the 
velvet of his raillery ‘ Baldy” knew full 
well there were eager claws. 

The smuggler shook his head. There- 
upon the policeman ran an experienced hand 
over “ Baldy’s”’ person, and meeting with 
no questionable hidden shape of a bottle, 
turned away. 

With a nonchalant air “ Baldy ” pro- 
ceeded for some distance up the sloping 
incline of the little settlement’s single street 
to where the ‘‘ Royal George” stopping- 
house raised its two storeys of glaring green- 
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painted oblong board framework, the more 
striking by reason of the surrounding low 
cabins, with their whitewashed walls. 

For three long sunshiny days “ Baldy ”” 
loafed aimlessly about the “ Royal George,’’ 
never going a dozen yards beyond the door. 
Seated yencrally in one of the plain rotunda 
chairs upon the long veranda, feet upon the 
rail, chair slightly tipped back, he had 
placidly smoked the hours away, watching 
the little groups of half-breed children 
playing in the dust of the long street, or 
listening to the endless tales and arguments 
of a party of old-timers who gathered daily 
for an hour or so and idled in the sun. 

Occasionally he was aware of the passing 
forms of Sergeant McNulty or Inspector 
Billy Murphy, who gave him side-long, 


appraising glances, but he took no notice 


of them. On the third evening, however, 
just at the supper-hour, noting that the 
street was quite deserted, ‘‘ Baldy ’’ strolled 
lazily out. 

Assuring himself that no hostile eyes 
watched him, he gradually quickened his 
pace and proceeded down to the wharf and 
into the freight-room of the Northland 
Navigation Company, close to the door of 
which the woods began. Hidden away in 
the bush a quarter of a mile distant was a 
tiny dug-out, known only to “‘ Baldy Red ”’ ; 
and from out of the bowels of this hillside 
cave had come many a gallon of powerful 
brew of his manufacture. 

As he stepped into the long freight- 
room, ‘‘ Baldy’’ noted that many of the 
cases he had seen unloaded from the Call 
three days previously still lay unmoved. 
What his eyes sought, however, was not 
visible. Inwardly perturbed, but outwardly 
calm, he faced the agent, who entered a 
moment later from another room. The 


he jerked his head vaguely toward the 
trees—‘‘ and I was kinda expecting a couple 
of cases of dynamite in on the last boat. 
Need it for stumping, you know. But I 
don’t see it. Maybe it didn’t come ?”’ 

“Oh, ves; they’re here,” replied the 
agent, briskly. ‘I stuck them in the other 
room, and put fur-bales around them. 
Skeery sort of stuff, dynamite; I hate to 
have it around. I’m always afraid something 
will fall on it and set it off, so I packed it 
away. Do you want it now?” 

“ Baldy ” nodded, paid the freight, and 
with a box under each of his powerful arms 
stepped cautiously into the street. No one 
was in sight. Into the shadow of the tree- 
line he slipped, With rapid steps he burried 
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“There arose, as if from the bowels of the earth, the smiling face and resolute 
form of Sergeant McNulty!” 
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through the narrow aisles of the close- 
ranked evergreens. Then suddenly, when 
he had put perhaps a hundred feet behind 
him, there arose, as if from the bowels of the 
earth, the smiling face and resolute form of 
Sergeant McNulty! A second later, from a 
nearby willow clump, there emerged In- 
spector Billy Murphy ! 

After the trial two days later “ Baldy ” 
left the scene of his disaster almost penniless, 
having paid a fine of two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The money was as nothing to the 
confiscation of his two dozen quart bottles 
of whisky, so snugly packed under the guise 
of dynamite, but even the thought of these 
losses did not hurt so much as the blow to 
his pride. For ‘‘ Baldy Red ” was a tempera- 
mental worker, joying in the excitement of 
the game, glorying in each successful coup 
against the scattered line of Government 
men who guarded the forbidden land. He 
had been very proud of his hitherto un- 
broken record of successful operations—and 
now defeat tasted very bitter. 

In the early days of his career as a 
Northern smuggler he had shipped liquor in 
the frozen carcasses of pigs; in a specially- 
constructed barrel that was apparently filled 
with kerosene, but which had held, securely 
fastened in its centre, a tiny keg; and in 
bottles cunningly stowed in the heart of 
made-to-order bales of wired hay. These 
and a dozen other devices his keen mind 
had invented, but they were all out of 
date now. 

With every passing week the Govern- 
ment agents and the Mounted Police had 
grown more rigid in their examination of 
everything shipped into the Northland, 
making the easy successes of the early days 
of the industry no longer possible. Through 
this sleepless vigilance his latest trick, the 
“dynamite idea,’’ had been revealed and 
was now for ever useless, for ‘ Baldy’ 
knew that long before he reached Northtown 
word of this new conception of his would 
have been passed all along the line to the 
most distant settlements. 

So now, as he sat in this quiet little hotel 
rotunda at Northtown, three hundred miles 
distant from the scene of his recent defeat, 
“ Baldy ’’ was troubled. All the afternoon 
he had pondered, vainly seeking inspiration. 
But presently, when the big clock struck 
the half hour after four, the brooding light 
that had burned in his eves died out. The 
great idea he sought stubbornly refused to 
come, 

He straightened up slowly, his move- 
ments indicating his dejection. Upright in 
his chair, he stretched out his left hand for 
his hat, which he had tossed into the seat 
next to him. As he lifted it his eves fell 
upon a paper, the Morning Bulletin, lying 
crumpled and hidden beneath his hat. 
“ Baldy" seldom read the daily papers— 
or anything else, for that matter—and he 
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was preparing to go about his business when 
a heading caught his eye :— 
Famous OLp-TImMER TaKEs First 
AUTO INTO THE NORTHLAND. 


“ Baldy ” picked up the paper, smoothed 
it out, and read the news “ story ” beneath, 
which related how Robert Hobbs, wealthy 
Northman, at present a guest at the King 
Edward Hotel, was shipping a seven- 
passenger touring car from Northtown next 
day to his home at Lesser Slave Lake 
Settlement. 

For a long time after he had finished 
reading the featured item, ‘‘ Baldy '’ sat 
staring queerly before him. Slowly a light 
dawned in his watery blue eyes, and finally 
he dropped the paper and rose briskly. 
Twenty minutes later found him closeted in 
the back room of the ‘* Western Club ”’ with 
its proprietor, ‘ Big’? Jack Munro, As 
“ Baldy Red’ and many of his kind were 
good spenders, and lost regularly in the 
various games of chance, such as stud and 
draw poker, faro bank, roulette and black- 
jack, which “ Big ’’ Jack operated, the genial 
gambler was seldom averse to ‘‘ staking” 
bootlegger friends when their luck was out. 

He knew well that not only would the 
money be repaid in full when next the debtor 
was in funds, but the borrower would as 
likely as not spend an equal if not greater 
amount than the loan in the “ Western 
Club,” all of which was good for “ Big ’’ Jack. 

An hour after his meeting with ‘ Big” 
Jack found “ Baldy Red ” at the desk of the 
King Edward Hotel jnquiring for Mr. Robert 
Hobbs. It was just supper-time, and the 
clerk informed him that Mr. Hobbs had come 
in from the street only a moment previously 
and gone to his room. Learning the number, 
“ Baldy” stepped into the elevator and 
ascended. Hobbs, he knew, was a good- 
natured, rather unsuspecting middle-aged 
gentleman, and though “ Baldy’s ’’ acquaint- 
ance was based only on seeing the man half-a- 
dozen times in the past, he felt supremely 
confident of succeeding in what he had in 
mind. 3 

As the door opened, following his rap, 
and the rather melancholy face of Hobbs 
looked out upon him inquiringly, “ Baldy ’’ 
opened fire with his conversational battery. 

“ How are vou, Mr. Hobbs ?’’ he began 
cordially, in his loud, hearty, outdoors voice. 
As he spoke he stepped calmly into the room 
and, without giving the other an opportunity 
to reply, rattled merrily on: “I just saw 
in the paper about your taking an_auto- 
mobile up to the Settlement, and as a North- 
country booster myself, interested in every 
sign of progress, I just felt I must rush right 
up and tell you that you've got the right 
idea, You're the kind of man the Northland 
wants—progressive, pushing. Why ’— 
“Baldy ” gushed on with greater speed as 
he warmed to his theme—" just thing what 
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“They unscrewed the tops of the radiator and gasoline tank, 
sniffing 


it means, this auto in that new land opening 
out under settlement! It'll set an example 
to others who can afford one. 

“And what follows the coming of 
autos? Better roads, Mr. Hobbs, better 
roads ! And with better roads comes 
increased travel, and with increased travel 
more meetings of the settlers, a closer 
neighbourliness, a getting-together of the 

ple on all matters that need attention 
ior the common good. Yes, sir, you’ve done 
a big thing, and I want to congratulate you ! 

During this furious assault of oratory, 
Mr. Hobbs’s eyes, momentarily coldly ques- 
tioning, became sparkling; his rather 
solemn face slowly lighted, till, when 
‘“‘ Baldy’s’’ last word died away, it was 
positively beaming. Cheered by _ this, 
“ Baldy ”’ proceeded to make victory con- 
clusive by reaching out his great right hand. 
Imprisoning that of Mr. Hobbs, he shook it 
with the ardour of a campaigning politician. 
And Mr. Hobbs, completely carried away, 
readjusted his first impression that his 
visitor was a total stranger: and though 
still unable to place either ‘ Baldy's '’ face 
or name, he put it down to his bad memory 
of both such details. 


suspiciously.” 


Doubtless, he thought, his visitor was 
one of the new settlers who had _ recently 
flocked into the district. Not wishing to 
display lack of recognition of a man whom 
he had evidently met and forgotten, particu- 
larly as he was so appreciative, Mr. Hobbs 
returned the handgrip cordially. 

“Thanks! thanks! I’m sure it’s very 
good of you to say so,’’ he replied. That his 
action would appear in such a light had 
never previously occurred to Mr. Hobbs. 
Now, however, he seized upon it eagerly. 
“Something along the lines you mention 
was my idea, too; and I hope, as you 
predict, it will encourage others to equip 
themselves with this most handy method of 
transportation, which will bring the better 
toads we need.” 

“T see you are going in the morning,” 
“Baldy ”’ went on, dropping into a chair, 
while Mr. Hobbs, closing the door, also 
seated himself. 

“No, not me—just the car. I had hoped 
to go along, but business holds me over. 
However, I wrote two of my men to meet 
the boat with a team, and draw the car up 
to my house. You see, the intention to take 
a car in did not come on the spur of the 
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Moment with my arrival here last week. 
I have been considering it for some time ; 
in fact, I already have a neat little garage 
built and waiting for it upon the farm.” 

“It’s too bad you couldn’t have gone 
along with it, and driven it right from the 
dock to your home—made a sort of triumphal 
entry of it, so to speak.” 

Mr. Hobbs heaved a sigh. ‘‘ Yes; that 
was my original intention. I rather fancy it 
would have created quite a stir in our village. 
But I’d made all arrangements to ship 
before I found I couldn't get away, so I shall 
have to let it go alone.” 

To himself ‘“ Baldy ’’ thought: ‘ The 
silly old dough-head! All he’s bought that 
car for is to drive round and feel better than 
the rest of the countryside !’’ But his face 
did not betray his thoughts, and he looked 
most attentive and interested as Mr. Hobbs 
rambled on. 

“ But I'll sure have a good time this 
summer. I’m taking up everything I need 
—repairing tools of every description, a pair 
of extra tyres, and two barrels of gasoline, 
besides a tank already full.’” Then, struck 
with a sudden thought, he added: “ By the 
way, I'm taking my last drive to-night. In 
the morning the garage people will ship the 
car to Athabasca Landing to catch the Echo 
the following day. Would you care to join 
me in my spin to-night ?”’ 

“T sure would be delighted.” 

“Very well. I’m just going down to 
supper, and the car is to be brought to the 
hotel at seven-thirty, so you might as well 
eat with me.” 

After supper ‘ Baldy Red’’ climbed 
into the front seat of the big seven-seater 
car beside Mr. Hobbs; and for three long 
hours sat in a cold sweat, his heart continually 
in his mouth, while the genial amateur at 
the wheel drove his desperate way through 
avenues sometimes crowded, sometimes 
deserted, now just missing a trolley-car, 
now a pedestrian, a strect corner, curb, or 
telephone pole—but always just missing. 

At last, a few minutes after ten, Mr. 
Hobbs drove to the garage, put the car in, 
and together he and ‘‘ Baldy ”’ walked back 
to the King Edward Hotel. Hardly had 
“Red” bidden his host good-night and 
seen him pass into the hotel than he was 
once more on his way back to the somewhat 
distant garage. 

Arrived there, he talked for some time 
with the greasy individual who was in sole 
charge at night. Following the conversation, 
the greasy one pocketed a crackling bill 
largely embossed with the numeral “ xX,” 
and ‘* Baldy Red ’’ proceeded down-town, to 
return again shortly with an express wagon 
and a mysterious load, Three toilsome hours 
he spent with the greasy one ; then he went 
homeward to bed. As he walked down the 
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silent street under the soft dusk of the 
Northern summer night, he hummed gaily 
for the first time in many days. 

Once again, a few days later, “ Baldy 
Red ”’ stepped from the steamer Call upon 
the dock at Lesser Slave Lake Settlement. 
Sergeant McNulty and Inspector Murphy 
were there as usual, but they paid ‘‘ Baldy” 
not the slightest attention, confining them- 
selves to-a minute examination of every 
piece of unloaded freight. With a faint smile 
the bootlegger saw them test even the 
gasoline barrels billed to so respectable a 
citizen as Mr. Hobbs. But when they 
extended their examination to the car, after 
it was run out upon the dock, “ Baldy’s” 
eyes narrowed. 

The officers pulled up the seat cushions ; 
opened tool boxes; raised the hood; and 
peered into every nook and crevice round 
the engine. Finally they unscrewed the tops 
of the radiator and gasoline tank, sniffing 
both suspiciously. But at last ‘‘ Baldy” 
breathed easier, and watched with contem- 
plative eyes while two farmer boys hitched 
on their team and drew the car in state up 
the narrow, dusty road through the village 
to the home of Mr. Hobbs on the outskirts, 
a quarter of a mile away. 

That night, had the eyes of Sergeant 
McNulty and Inspector Murphy—lying in 
ambush watching the freight door of the 
Northland Navigation Company — been 
turned instead upon the neat little garage of 
Mr. Hobbs, they might have seen, under 
cover of the late-coming darkness of the 
Northern summer night, the figure of 
“Baldy Red” slip out from it and dis- 
appear silently and swiftly into the edge 
of the bush, carrying on either shoulder 
an automobile tyre—the extra pair that 
had been lashed so innocently at the 
back of the big car on its arrival some 
hours before. 

And had they been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of sitting in the private office of 
“ Big’? Jack Munro in the “ Western Club,” 
Northtown, some three weeks later, they 
might have heard ‘“‘ Baldy Red "’ make this 
chuckling comment to ‘ Big’? Jack as he 
concluded his story and rose to leave, after 
repaying his recent loan. 

“Of course, I took old Hobbs back his 
extra tyres that same night, but he will 
have to get some new inner tubes, for the 
pair me and that garage fellow rigged up to 
take that ten gallons of booze will certainly 
never hold air again after what we did to 
the valves !’’ 

All of which would have been highly 
interesting to Sergeant McNulty and I[n- 
spector Murphy, explaining to them @ 
certain otherwise unaccountable outbreak of 
drunkenness that swept the Lesser Slave 
District. 


“Dont make a monkey 
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cried Bob as 


I was spending my vacation 
with Bob when I met his cousin, 
Helen. It was love at first sight 
with me. But unfortunately she 
didn’t seem to feel the same way 
about it. 

“You've got nothing to worry 
about,” Bob insisted when I told 
him my tale of woe. “Just leave 


it to me, All you need is a lit 
publicity... .” 
The very next day he an- 


nounced that he'd just had a lo 
talk with Helen, 


“Boy! W I didn't tell her 
about you!" he exulted. " Believ 
me, T boosted your stock sky light!" 
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I Am Asked to Play 
the Piano 


A little later in the evening we 
ere all gathered around the piano, 
listening to the ‘rather indifferent 
performance of one of guests. 
“T've heard so about your 
talent!” cred Helen. “Won't you 
play something for us? 
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Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
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Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
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Drums and Traps 
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Guitar 


“For 


the love of Pete set away 
from that pian he whispered e: 
citedly, "don't make a monkey of 
yourself. Tf Helen ever hears you 
play she'll think everything else I 
told her is bunk —too!"" 

Turning to the guests, Bob 

mineed, Perhaps should wait 
until some other time. His wrist 
was slightly sprained in tennis thi 
afternoon, and..." 

“Oh. that's nothing! To broke in, 
and without any further hesitation, 
I began the first. notes of Inv 
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seemed to throw a spell over 
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“CARSON, BY A LUCKY BLOW, KNOCKED HIM OVER THE STAIR-RAIL 
INTO THE HALL BELOW.” 


(SEE PAGE 265.) 


The amazing story 
of what is claimed 


mail at Toledo,Ohio, 
in February, 1921. Within the 
space of two minutes, in a 
-lit city square, a gang 
of criminals looted a post-office 
van, escaping with bonds and 
cash to the value of close on a 
million dollars, and jewellery and 
securities ling another two 
millions! The subsequent man- 


OT long ago the newspapers of 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A., eoublished 
in “ scarehead ” type the an- 
nouncement: ‘ JoE URsaytis 

ATTEMPTS Prison BREAK.” There followed 
accounts describing how Urbaytis and 
another convict had tried to shoct their way 
out of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, 
only to be foiled by the bravery of Captain 
Donaldson, of the prison guards. 

To many people who read it the item 
recalled to mind the “ Million Dollar Post- 
Office Robbery ” of a few years ago, in the 
perpetration of which a gang led by this 
same Joe Urbaytis held up a_ post-office 
truck and in two minutes got away with a 
cool million in cash and bonds, to say 
nothing of jewellery and other valuables. 

This was not only the largest amount 
of loot ever secured in an attack on the 
United States mails, but the ramifications 
of the crime extended from New York to 
Los Angeles and from the Canadian border 
to St. Louis. To bring to justice the men 
involved an army of detectives worked for 
months, tens of thousands of dollars were 

nt, and scores of arrests were made. For 
e benefit of readers of THe WipE Wortp 
MaGcazinE I have compiled a full account 
of this remarkable affair and its recent 


“ Sequel.” 
The post-office at Toledo, Ohio, is a 
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hunt lasted many 
months, involving 
an army of detec- 
tives, scores of ar- 
rests,and not a few 
battles between the 
officers and the 
desperate men they 
sought. “Full confirmation of 
the facts,” writes the Author, 
“can be obtained from the 
records of the Police Depart- 
ment at Toledo,‘or from 

files of the Toledo Blade, to 
which journal I am_ indebted 
for some ‘of the particulars 


given.” 


large one-storey stone building situated in 
the square bounded by Jefferson Avenue, 
13th Street, Madison Avenue, and 14th Street. 
On three sides the building is set well back, 
allowing for a strip of well-kept lawn, but 
at the rear, which faces 14th Street, are the 
loading-platforms and a paved court which 
extends to the curb. 

Directly opposite this court is the 
palatial building that houses the Toledo 
Club, an organization of business and pro- 
fessional men, The loading-platforms are 
protected by a glass roof, supported by 
heavy iron columns. Opening from the 
platforms are two doors and numerous 
windows, giving access and light to the 
mailing and sorting-rooms within. At night 
both platforms and court are brilliantly 
illuminated by powerful electric lights. 

Mail transfers between the post-office 
and the Union Station, about two miles 
away, are accomplished by means of small 
motor-trucks, most of them Fords. These 
are equipped with box bodies, like a delivery 
van, the rear being protected by two doors 
of heavy-gauge woven wire fastened by a 
padlock, 

On the night of February 17th, 1921, a 
post-office truck driven by Joseph Hughes 
left the Union Station at 1.45 a.m, with a 
load of mails. With Hughes was another 
postal employé named Paul Weinrich, 
whose job was to assist in the handling of 
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The Post-Office at Toledo, Ohio, the scene of the hold-up here described. 


the sacks. Ten minutes later the truck, 
having made the short run across the city, 
arrived at the post-office. Hughes backed 
up to the loading-platform and, leaving the 
wheel, went to the rear and unlocked the 
screen door, While this was being done, 
Weinrich climbed on to the loading-platform 
to get a small hand-truck used for carrying 
the mail-bags into the sorting-room. 

As Hughes raised his eyes after unlock- 
ing the doors, he was startled to find himself 
gazing into the threatening muzzle of a 
revolver held by a man who scemed to have 
materialized out of thin air! There was 
nothing ethereal, however, about the eyes 
that stared coldly into his own from behind 
the gun, nor was there anything ghostly 
about the curt voice which ordered him to: 
“Stick ‘em up—and make it snappy!” 
Hughes promptly obeyed. 

Simultaneously, a second bandit covered 
Weinrich, and a third levelled a gun at 
another postal employé named Milroy who, 
having just left duty, happened to step out 
on to the platform. A fourth stranger sat at 
the wheel of a big car which, unnoticed, had 
crept up alongside the post-office truck. A 
fifth man, pistol in hand, stood ready to aid 
any of his comrades should the post-office 
people attempt to show fight. 

Having overcome the three employés, 
the bandits compelled them to lie down on 
the platform, arms extended and _ helpless. 
The fifth robber then swiftly transferred the 
contents of the post-office truck to the body 
of the waiting car, after which the whole 
gang climbed in and, driving quickly along 
14th Street, turned down Jefferson Avenue. 

The whole affair occupied less than two 


minutes, and was “ pulled off” in a 
brilliantly-lighted court within thirtv feet 
of more than a score of post-office workers. 
Spite of this, no one inside the building was 
aware that anything unusual had taken 
place until Milroy and the others, springing 
to their feet, rushed in and gave the alarm. 

Special-Policeman Miller, on duty in 
the post-office, promptly commandeered a 

assing car and pursued the ficeing bandits, 

ut was soon outdistanced, the robbers’ car 
disappearing into the night. Perhaps it was 
just as well that the officer failed to overtake 
the gang, for it was later learned that the 
thieves were armed with two shotguns, in 
addition to the revolvers carried by each 
man, and were determined to fight to the 
death rather than submit to capture. 

A general alarm was at once sent out, 
and the police department sprang into a 
state of feverish activity. Warnings were 
flashed far and wide, motor-cycle officers 
patrolled all roads leading out of town, 
railway and inter-urban trolley stations and 
boat-landings were watched, and speedy 
cars loaded with heavily-armed police 
scoured the city. 


FALSE CLUES. 


When the morning papers spread the 
story broadcast numerous “‘ tips,” false and 
otherwise, began coming in. Excited citizens, 
having mistaken the milkman for a bandit, 
reported mysterious figures seen prowling 
about in the morning light. Other imagi- 
native folk had seen robber-gangs in every 
car that sped past. The police had to sift 
all these stories, winnowing the wheat from 


THE BIGGEST HOLD-UP ON RECORD. 


the chaff, but finally real facts began to 
emerge. 

ne citizen reported hearing a sharp 
fusillade of shots exchanged between two 
passing cars shortly after the robbery was 
committed. This report was verified, and 
since the police had not exchanged shots 
with any car that night, it was thought 
possible that the bandits had been waylaid 
by “ hi-jackers ’’* who had mistaken them 
for rum-runners. 

From Ottawa, Ohio, a small town 
south of Toledo, there came a report of a 
mysterious aeroplane which had landed on 
the morning following the robbery, taken on 
petrol, and disappeared: The pilot was 
taciturn and refused to give any information 
regarding himself or his ‘plane other than 
to say that he was an air-mail pilot, had 
come from Toledo, and been forced down by 
lack of fuel. A mail-sack was seen in the 
fuselage of his machine, but investigation 
showed that no air-mail pilot had reported 
landing in or near Ottawa and no ’plane had 
taken the air from any of the Ohio or 
Michigan air-fields that day. 

Shortly after daybreak a telephone-call 
sent police to Bates Road, on the outskirts 
of Toledo, where they found an abandoned 
car identified as the one in which the bandits 
had made their escape. This car, it was 
learned, had been stolen during a hold-up 
of a public garage two nights before. 
probably by the same gang. 

In it the officers found a set of licence- 
plates which had been stolen from yet 
another automobile. (This is a ruse com- 
monly employed by American ‘“ crooks.’’ 
A stolen car is used to flee from the scene 
of the crime, and is later changed for a second 
car held in readiness by a member of the 
gang, the stolen vehicle being left by the 
roadside. Since no witness of the crime 
has seen the car in which the gang make 
their final escape, the trail ends with the 
discovery of the first machine. Stolen 
licence-plates may be used as camouflage 
on either car.) 

The value of the loot secured by the 
bandits was not immediately known. The 
mail-sacks had been stolen before they had 
been received and receipted for by the 
post-office, and even the Toledo postmaster 
himself did not know what they contained. 
It was learned, however, that much of the 
registered mail included in this shipment 
came from the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Cleveland, and was, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, of considerable value. This fact 
led the police and postal-inspectors working 
on the case to ask : “ Did the bandits have 
an ‘ inside tip,’ and if so, from whom did 
they get it ? 

The answer to this question, 


it was 


* Bandits who make illicit liquor-smugylers their special 
prey. 
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thought, might be found by looking up 
the records of former post-office employés, 
especially those who had left the service 
recently. Every possible lead was run down, 
the men’s characters carefully investigated, 
and a check-up made on their activities 
since leaving the post-office. But the 
inquiries proved fruitless, for all the men 
had excellent records. 

The Federal detectives, co-operating 
with the Toledo police, next turned their 
attention to the gangs of gamblers, rum- 
runners, bootleggers, and other questionable 
characters which infested the city. One 
by one these gentry were “ put through the 
mill,’ and their doings looked into. Finally 
it was discovered that all the members of 
one particular gang had vanished from their 
usual haunts. Instantly suspicion turned 
to them, and the chase was on! 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS! 


As is usual in such cases, all sorts of 
conflicting accounts were published regarding 
the value of the bandits’ haul, some papers 
putting the total of the bonds alone as high 
as one and one-half million dollars. 

This figure, however, was considerably 
reduced when an official statement was 
issued by the post-office department 
annourrcing that six registered mail-sacks 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland 
and three first-class pouches from Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Northern Michigan had been 
stolen, and that the loss would be over nine 
hundred thousand dollars, of which thirty 


thousand dollars was in cash and seven 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars in 
bonds, many of them — unregistered 


“ Liberties.’” : 

It was further intimated that a reward 
of one thousand dollars each would be paid 
for the capture of the thieves. Later it 
was learned that money, jewellery, and 
securities sent unregistered in the three first- 
class pouches brought the total loss up to 
nearly three million dollars ! 

The serial numbers of the bills taken 
gave the first definite lead. Circulars were 
sent out giving these numbers, as well as 
those of the bonds, and almost at once it 
was discovered that some of the stolen 
money was already in circulation in Toledo 
and Detroit, while a few days later police 
reported its appearance in Chicago. It was 
a simple matter to trace the bills, and 
numerous arrests followed. 

Among the first persons to be seized was 
Joe Urbaytis, who, in company with a man 
named Culbert, was taken off a train at 
Elkhart, Indiana, while bound for Chicago. 
Joe’s sister, Wanda, who was also “ wanted,” 
was on the same train, but in another 
section, and was not caught. Frank, Joe’s 
brother, was taken into custody in Toledo. 
These three members of the Urbaytis family 
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were well but not 
favourably known 
to the police, Joe 
having been ar- 
rested on sus- 
picion several 
times, but never 
convicted, while 
Frank and Wanda 
were thought to 
have been the 
leaders in a pay- 
roll hold-up pulled 
off a few months 
before the post- 
office affair. 

Three days 
after the robbery, 
another member 
of the Urbaytis 
gang, Charles 
Schultz, was 
“picked up.” 
Next an the police 
list were George 
Collins and Joseph 
Wernet, and when 
these two men 
had been gathered 
in they were found 
to have in their 
possession over 
three hundred 
dollars’ worth of 
postage-stamps, 
believed to be loot 
from the  post- 
Office. 

Early in 
March, a garage 
proprietor named 
Albert Bereske 
fell into the police 
net. In his garage 
was a Car, under- 
going repainting, 
that was said to 
belong to Joe Ur- 
baytis. Bereske’s 
place of business 
was known to be 

“hang-out ”’ of the Urbaytis crowd, and 
the police declared, at the time of his arrest, 
that Bereske was a “ marker '’ for the gang 
—a man who gets information regarding 
places to be robbed. 

It was not the arrest of Bereske, how- 
ever, but the finding in his establishment of 
a “little blue book ’’—about which the 
authorities were singularly reticent—that 
gave the officers the greatest satisfaction. 
The contents of this book were never made 
public, but it can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence that immediately after it was found 
Federal officers raided an apartment in 
Detroit and made a good “bag” of 
prisoners. Hastening b to Toledo, they 
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“Hughes was startled 
to find himself gazing 
into the threatening 
muzzle of a revolver.” 


unearthed 
thousand 
hidden in the walls of a vacant house. 
Among the vrisoners taken in Detroit 
were George Lewis (alias Rogers) and James 


one 
dollirs’ 


hundred and _ forty-one 
worth of stolen bonds 


Sansone (alias Mike Scolla). Not only were 
this couple members of the Urbaytis gang, 
but Lewis—or Rogers as we shall call him 
from now on—was an escaped convict, 


‘““wanted’’ in Los Angeles, where he 
had been serving a life-sentence for 
murder. 


About this time Wanda, Joe Urbaytis’s 
sister, was captured in Chicago by Federal 
detectives. She and three other women, 
all known to the police, had been earning 
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a reputation as “ heavy spenders”; and 
it was this which led to their arrest. 

Shortly after the Detroit raid, a taxi- 
driver named James Feese (or Reese, as 
he was sometimes called) was put under 
arrest. Of him, more anon. 

In all, about thirty arrests were made 
in the course of the police c2mpaign. Of 


these, eighteen people were indicted on 
charges of robbing the mails and conspiring 
to defraud the United States Government. 
The trial was scheduled to commence in 
June, and it was not until then that the 
“inside '’ story of this amazing affair was 
made public. 
ile awaiting trial, the eighteen 
Prisoners, including Wanda and four other 
women, were held strictly incommunicado 
and under heavy guard. Every precaution 
was taken to prevent an escape or jail- 
delivery, for it was known that the Urbaytis 
gang was made up of desperate men who 
were utterly fearless, and that the incar- 
cerated members had numerous friends 
outside ready to help if opportunity offered. 
en the trial began the prisoners were 
escorted from the jail to the court-house 
by a guard of United States marshals 
and post-office inspectors. 
The case for the Government was 
resented by Prosecuting Attorney Stuart 
lin, of Columbus, who was aided by 
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Assistant District-Attorney Gerard Pilliod. 
The prisoners were defended by a strong 
battery of legal talent. 


THE TRIAL BEGINS. 


The trial began in a typically American 
way. Great public interest had been aroused 
by press reports of 
the crime; the huge 
sum involved fired the 
imagination ; and the 
general air of mystery 
which overhung the 
robbery aided greatly 
in focusing attention 
on the affair. On the 
first day of the hearing 

reat crowds literally 
ought to get into the 
court-room. 

After briefly sum- 
marizing the main 

ints of the case, Mr. 

‘olin charged that the 
robbery had been com- 
mitted by the follow- 
ing six men: George 
Lewis (Rogers), James 
Sansone, Joseph Ur- 
baytis,Charles Schultz, 
Eddie O’Brien, and 
James Colson. Among 
other things, he said 
that the gang had no 
“inside tip’; the un- 
usually rich haul was 
the result of mere 
chance. Among the 
men named, O’Brien 
and Colson had not 
yet been captured, and 
therefore they were 
proceeded against in their absence by the 
* John Doe” method, as it is called. 

Witnesses were called to identify cer- 
tain members of the gang. When a negro 
baggage-man from the Union Station was 
asked if he recognized in any of the prisoners 
a man who questioned him regarding the 
arrival of trains on the night of the robbery, 
he unhesitatingly pointed to Joe Urbaytis. 

Rogers was positively identified by the 
post-office worker Hughes as the man who 
covered him while the hold-up was taking 
place, while Milroy declared that although 
the bandit he encountered had worn a 
mask, nevertheless he felt sure Schultz 
was the man concerned. Schultz had a 
slight facial disfiguration, and it was to 
minimize the chances of being recognized 
owing to this that he wore the mask ; none 
of the rest of the gang made any attempt 
to conceal their features. 

Mr. Frank W. Tom was next called. 
He stated that on the night of the 17th he 
had spent the evening at the Toledo Club, 
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playing cards until well past midnight. 
When the game broke up, he strolled up 
and down the sidewalk in front of the club, 
awaiting the arrival of a friend who was 
to take him home. While doing so he had 
noticed Joe Urbaytis seated at the wheel 
of a car parked near the post-office. Thus 
connection with the case was well 
established almost at once. 

An automobile dealer from Detroit 
was then put on the stand and told of having 
sold an expensive car to Rogers late in 
February. Rogers paid for the car with 
thousand-dollar bills which, it was shown, 
were part of the post-oftice loot. 

Finally, when the small fry had been 
disposed of, the prosecution sprang a 
surprise by bringing forward the Govern- 
ment’s ‘star’? witness. To the consterna- 
tion of the gang this proved to be no other 
than the man named Feese who had been 
arrested for complicity in the hold-up. 
He and some of the others are said to have 
quarrelled over a woman, and to save his 
own skin and get revenge on his rivals 
Feese turned State’s evidence and gave the 
whole show away. 

Feese claimed that the “ job” had been 
planned by Joe Urbaytis and Rogers in 
an apartment on Delaware Avenue which 
the latter shared with a woman named 
“ Pearl.” The night of February 15th was 
the date chosen, this being the date on which 
the garage hold-up was “ pulled off.” The 
object of the visit to the garage was to 
obtain possession of a high-powered car of 
exceptional speed, but this developed engine- 
trouble and could not be started, so the 
gang had to content themselves with 
another machine. Owing to this slight hitch 
in their plans, it was decided to postpone the 
post-office attack for a couple of days. 

Feese admitted being a confidant of 
the gang, but denied having taken part 
in the hold-up. On the night of the crime, 
he said, he was driving a taxicab, but 
during the evening he met Sansone and 
O'Brien and gave them the keys of his 
private garage. He did not ask them what 
they wanted there. He claimed that after 
abandoning the stolen machine in Bates 
Road, the bandits drove to his garage in 
Joe’s car, left the mail sacks there unopened, 
and then took their own car to the Bereske 
garage. 

Next morning the gang came to Feese’s 
apartment, told him they had hidden the 
loot in his garage, and asked him to come 
down and help them to open the pouches. 
When he learned that the gang had actually 
made an attack on the mails, Feese said, 
he was not at all keen on being mixed up 
in the affair, but feared the consequences 
of backing out. 

At this point the prosecution asked 
Feese: ‘‘Is it not true that you are known 
as ‘ Two-Gun Jimmy’? ” 
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Feese admitted that he somciimes 
went by this name and, when pressed to 
explain, added that he carried two pistols, 
one in his belt and another in a shoulder- 
holster under his left arm. When the gang 
asked him to help in opening the mail sacks, 
however, he hgd to obey, for at the moment 
he was unarmed. 

‘The taxi-driver, continuing his story, 
said that after opening the sacks the gang 
took some of the money, but left the rest 
of the loot unguarded in the garage until 
next morning, when it was taken to the 
Rogers apartment for division, The cash 
was divided first, each of the six bandits 
taking four thousand five hundred dollars. 

In addition to this, Rogers, Sansone, 
and O'Brien received two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds, but it is probable that they were 
merely given these to sell, the proceeds to 
be split later. Besides the loot mentioned 
above, the first-class mail pouches were 
found to contain a considerable amount of 
currency, jewellery, and securities. It is 
not known how these were divided. 

“ Two-Gun Jimmy ’’ stated that he 
received no share in the division of the 
spoils, but was later given eight hundred 
dollars as payment for destroying the 
incriminating mail-sacks. He agreed to 
do this, but as he had nowhere to burn the 
bags, he hired another taxi-driver, Harry 
Thrush, to do the job, paying him a hundred 
dollars. 

The gang’s next problem was to find 
a market for the stolen securities. All banks 
and brokerage houses had been warned to 
be on the look-out for these; but there 
were other ways of disposing of them. Joe 
and Wanda Urbaytis left for Chicago with 
eighty-five thousand dollars’ worth of bonds, 
and O'Brien wired to a man named Fisher. 
then residing in St. Louis, asking him to sell 
some in New York. Joe was captured at 
Elkhart, as already stated, but Wanda 
succeeded in reaching Chicago, where she 
at once got in touch with a man named 
Father Gorek. 


FATHER GOREK’S STORY. 


In relating his part in the affair, Father 
Gorek said that he was a priest of the 
Greek Catholic Church, was a friend of the 
Urbaytis family, and had known Wanda 
in both Toledo and Chicago. According to 
his story, the woman met him soon after 
her arrival in Chicago and prevailed upon 
him to take charge of a package which she 
carried in a handbag. He accepted it, not 
knowing at the time what it contained. He 
left the packet on a bookcase in his living- 
room for a couple of days, and then happened 
to see a newspaper giving a full account of 
the post-office robbery. 

Thereupon he 


became suspicious, 
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opened the package, and found that it 
contained bonds. He was in a quandary for 
a time, but decided to hide the bonds and 
say nothing about them to anyone. His 
parish, however, was badly in need of money, 
and the thought of the fortune in his keep- 
ing, any part of which could be his for the 
taking, preyed upon his mind. 

Finally, in a moment of weakness, he 
yielded to temptation and determined to sell 
some of the bonds in order to meet the more 
pressing needs of his parish. (Stanley 
Bartnikowski, arrested while trving to sell 
coupons from bonds taken in the post- 
office haul, claimed that they had been 
given him by. one, Paul Parker, who was 
acting as an agent for Father Gorek.) 

Continuing his testimony, Father Gorek 
told of having seen Wanda in Chicago several 
times while the police were looking for her ; 
he also admitted having called-on her. He 
did not state how many bonds were sold 
or what he did with the proceeds, but when 
his house was searched the bulk of the 
securities handed over to him *by Wanda 
were found concealed in various places 
on the premises. 

Fisher, the St. Louis agent, next took 
the witness-stand. He said that immediately 
upon receiving O’Brien’s telegram he went 
to Toledo, where he met the gang and came 
to an agreement with them whereby he was 
to sell the bonds through “ fences ” in New 
York for a commission of ten thousand 
dollars, half to be paid by the sellers and 
half by the purchasers. In commenting on 
this, he stated that while the gang duly 
paid him five thousand dollars, as agreed, 
he was unable to collect from the “ fences ”’ 
to whom most of the sales were made. 

Accompanied by Sansone and Rogers, 
Fisher went to New York, put up at the 
McAlpine Hotel, and commenced operations. 
They had with them two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars’ worth of securities, 
which they sold in lots of five thousand 
dollars to twenty thousand dollars each. 
While the prices varicd, they averaged 
between forty-five per cent. and fifty per 
cent. of the face-value of the bonds. It 
took about two weeks to sell the lot, and 
they received in all one hundred and five 
thousand dollars. 

With regard to these ‘‘ fences,’’ some 
interesting facts were brought to light. 
It was shown, for example, that there existed 
in New York at that time a regularly 
organized exchange for the sale of stolen 
securities. The members of this exchange 
did business with security-thieves in all 

of the country, and were past-masters 
in the art of changing serial numbers, 
forging signatures, and otherwise altering 
stolen. bonds and ‘stock certificates so as 
to make them saleable. 

The ‘prosecution presented such an 
overwhelming mass of evidence, and con- 
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ducted its case so ably, that the defence 
could do little beyond trying to discredit 
the chief witnesses, a most savage attack 
being directed against the priest, Father 
Gorek. 

Feese’s testimony was also assailed, 
the defence claiming that the taxi-driver 
let his imagination get the better of his 
veracity. To substantiate this, Rogers 
asserted that Feese himself was the driver 
of the bandit car, that Joe Urbaytis and 
Schultz were in no way connected’ with 
the affair, and that “ Pearl,’’ the woman 
who shared Rogers’s apartment, was not 
present when the loot was divided and 
received no share of it. 

These statements, apparently, made 
little impression on the jury, for when the 
trial closed, late in Jyne, thirteen of the 
eighteen indicted persons were found guilty. 
Two others, who were not tried, were turned 
over to the Detroit authorities, and later 
received life-sentences for another hold-up. 

Reviewing the case in the light of what 
transpired later, Fate seems deliberately 
to have played into the hands of the 
Urbaytis gang on more than one occasion. 
Thus, a faulty engine, by causing the gang 
to delay the post-office robbery for two 
days, enabled them to make a million-dollar 
haul where ordinarily they would have got 
only a few thousand. A chance fracas 
between rival gangs—the shooting heard at 
the time of the hold-up—caused the police 
to lose valuable time on a false scent. 

Similarly, the accidental landing of an 
aeroplane lent an element of mystery to the 
affair which tended still further to confuse 
the authorities. Finally, the carelessness of 
deputy sheriffs on duty at the jail where the 
prisoners were held awaiting sentence re- 
sulted in the escape of three of the gang 
and a chase that lasted as many years. 

Ever since their capture the members 
of the band had been watching for a chance 
to escape. The first time he was brought 
into court Joe Urbaytis slipped his handcuffs 
and nearly reached the street before being 
brought down in a “ flying tackle’’ by a 
vigilant deputy-sheriff. A more serious 
attempt was made by Rogers while the trial 
was actually in progress. 


A BID FOR FREEDOM. 


Late one night a turnkey, pacing the 
jail corridors, heard a curious grating noise. 
Tracing it down, he found it came from the 
cell occupied by Rogers, who was busily 
engaged in sawing through the bars of the 
door! Glancing out of a window, the deputy 
noticed two automobiles parked near the 
jail, while a third cruised slowly about, 
emitting from time to time short snorts from 
its horn, as if signalling in code. 

The turnkey at once called assistance, 
and as other deputies hurried into the cor- 
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ridor, Rogers wrenched aside the sawn bars 
of his cell and leaped out. He was instantly 
met by a shot from a guard’s gun, which 
drove him back into the cell. Upon being 
searched, three saws were found concealed 
in his clothing as well as a quantity of red 
pepper—the latter intended, it was thought, 
to temporarily blind whoever tried to stop 
him. The waiting motor-cars vanished 
directly the sound of the shot rang out. 

The third break for freedom was more 
successful. 

On Labour Day, 1921, the Lucas County 
sheriff and most of his deputies were on 
duty at Fort Miami, a race-track and picnic 
ground just outside the city. The jail was 
guarded by only a few deputies, but these 
had received explicit instructions as to the 
care of the prisoners during the sherift’s 
absence. 

The Lucas County jail is a two-storey 
building surrounded by a high fence. On 
the second floor are two tiers of cells opening 
into the “ bull-pen,’’ an enclosed area in 
which prisoners are permitted to walk about 
for exercise. A door leads from the bull-pen 
into a long corridor. Both the cells and 
the bull-pen door are locked by levers which 
can be operated only from the corridor. 

A stairway connects this passage with 
a similar one below, whence one_ passes 
through a barred door into the jail office. 
Yet another barred door guards a short hall 
leading from the office to the street. Thus, 
to proceed from the upstairs cells to the 
yard, one has to pass through three steel- 
barred doors, each of which is opened by a 
different key. 

On the day mentioned, shortly after 
lunch, the prisoners were exercising in the 
bull-pen when one of them called to the 
turnkey, a deputy named Szmetko, and 
asked him to take away a tin bucket in which 
some dainties had been sent to one of the 
prisoners. Szmetko found the bucket too 
large to pass through the small aperture in 
the bull-pen door, and in a moment of 
thoughtlessness pulled back the locking- 
lever. 

Instantly the door was flung open and 
Schultz, Rogers, and Urbaytis rushed out 
and fell upon him. The turnkey, taken 
completely by surprise, went down under a 
rain of blows, whereupon the three men 
started cautiously toward the stairs. The 
other prisoners remained in the bull-pen, 
making no attempt to escape. 

While this scene was taking place 
another deputy, named Zimmerman, was 
seated in the sheriff’s office conversing with 
the jail physician, Dr. Shiparo, and a visitor 
named Allred, a friend of the latter. 

Suddenly there was a slight commotion 


upstairs, followed by the sound of 
groans. 

“Tt is probably the crazy man,” said 
Dr. Shiparo, springing to his feet. “ He 
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must have fallen down and hurt himself. 
Let’s go and see.” 

The person referred to was a lunatic 
confined in the jail while awaiting commit- 
ment to an asylum. Thinking this man had 
met with some mishap, Shiparo and Zimmer- 
man passed through the barred door into the 
lower corridor and, locking the door behind 
them, started up the stairs. Neither carried 
a weapon. Allred was left alone in the office. 
Zimmerman, in the lead, met the bandit 
trio at the head of the stairs. 

“ Ixill him !’’ one of them shouted, and 
thereupon all three made a rush at the 
deputy. A vicious battle ensued, during 
which the three robbers forced their startled 
opponents down the stairs. Feeling his 
strength failing, and knowing that he must 
soon go down, Zimmerman tossed his kevs 
to Dr. Shiparo who, to prevent them being 
taken from him, sprang into a nearby cell 
and locked the door behind him. Next 
instant the deputy dropped to the floor, 
knocked out by a blow on the chin. The 
prisoners then made for the office. 

““IT was sitting behind the sheriff’s 
desk,’”’ Allred said later, describing his part 
in the affair, ‘‘ when I saw two men come 
down the corridor and begin fumbling with 
the lock on the door.” Allred had never 
been in the jail before, and only chanced to 
be there that day while waiting for Dr. 
Shiparo to finish his round of duties. 
Consequently he knew nothing of the per- 
sonnel of the place or the appearance of the 
prisoners, 

““ The two men did not seem in a hurry,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and I thought they were 
deputies. Presently they unlocked the door 
and walked in. One of them, stepping behind 
the desk, opened a drawer from which he 
took four revolvers. Just then I noticed that 
the other man carried a pair of ice-tongs. 
No sooner had I glanced at the tongs than, 
without a moment’s hesitation, the fellow 
hit me with them, knocking me senseless to 
the floor.”” 

It was while Allred lay unconscious that 
the third bandit entered the room. The 
three men then tried the door leading to 
the street, found it unlocked, and promptly 
vanished. Two of the deputies, blamed for 
carelessness in having left the outer door 
unlocked, lost their positions, but this did 
not bring back the prisoners. 


THE SECOND MAN-HUNT. 


In the pursuit of the escaped bandits 
the usual methods were followed. Their 
descriptions were broadcast, rewards offered, 
all known criminal haunts in the city care- 
fully watched, and close guard kept along 
the lake to prevent a possible escape to 
Canada, but all to no avail. 

For a week the hunt continued without 
a trace of the missing men being found. 
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“Dr. Shiparo sprang into a nearby cell.” 


demands. Accordingly, he pretended to 
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Then, one morning, a surprising thing 
happened. _A_ little old country-woman 


walked into Police Headquarters and timidly 
asked where she could find a detective. A 
plain-clothes man, after listening to her 
story, at once ushered her into the office of 
the Chief of Detectives. Twenty minutes 
later two automobiles rolled away from the 
police garage loaded with officers and 
bristling with weapons. They headed out 
into the country for about twelve miles, 
turned down a side road, and finally drew 
up near a farmhouse so small as to be scarcely 
bigger than a summer cottage. 

Breech-blocks clicked, cartridge-clips 
rattled into magazines ; then the men sought 
shelter behind convenient trees and rocks, 
completely surrounding the house. When 
all were posted a small group walked up to 
the cottage door, knocked, and, receiving 
no answer, entered. Not a soul was visible, 
but the leader rapped on the ceiling and 
called out :— 

“Come on down, Schultz. We've caught 
you cold. The house is surrounded; you 
might as well give up.”’ 

A brief silence, while the men below 
fingered their weapons; then the voice 
replied: “ All right; I’ll come down.” A 
moment later, through a trap in the ceiling, 
appeared the head of Schultz, the youngest 
of the escaped trio. He actually grinned 
as the handcuffs were snapped on his wrists, 
and did not seem at all reluctant to go back 
to jail. 

On the way to town, Schultz told the 
story of the escape. He said it was all 
planned in advance, but had gone better 
than was expected. Friends outside had 
rented an apartment in the citv to which 
the bandits hurried as soon as they left the 
jail. There they changed their clothes and 
Schultz parted company with his companions. 

From then on he had to shift for 
himself, but succeeded in getting out into 
the country where, remembering a farmer 
acquaintance for whom his brother had 
worked not long before, he determined to 
ask for shelter. From this point on, his 
story tallied with that told to the detectives 
by the farmer’s wife. 

The old woman said that Schultz, who 
was slightly known to her, appeared one 
evening dressed in woman’s clothes and 
asked them to hide him. He told them that 
although he had no money with him, he had 
forty thousand dollars coming to him as his 
share of the “swag’’ taken in the post- 
office job, and that he would pay the farmer 
the entire amount if the latter would hide 
him until the chase cooled down, 

The farmer agreed, but later was not at 
all sure that he had acted wisely, for he knew 
that if caught he would be arrested for 
aiding a criminal to evade the law. On the 
other hand, if he bluntly refused, Schultz 
was armed and in a position to enforce his 


comply with the bandit’s request, let him 
hide in the attic for a few days until all 
suspicion was lulled, and then sent his wife 
to notify the police. 

The capture of Schultz left four members 
of the gang still at liberty. These were 
Joe Urbaytis, Rogers, O’Brien, and Colson. 
Rogers was the first of the quartette to be 
rounded up. He was caught at Palos Park, 
near Chicago, three months after his escape. 
Federal officers traced him by means of a 
letter which he wrote to a woman in Toledo, 
and found him working on a chicken-farm 
under the alias of Lewis. 

After watching him for a week, in the 
hope that some of the other fugitive 
members of the gang might pay him a 
visit, the detectives quietly surrounded the 
place early one morning and, when the 
robber came out to attend to the chickens, 
collared him without firing a shot. In the 
house they found a rifle and pistol. Rogers 

as known as a “ killer’? and would un- 
questionably, given a chance, have ‘“ shot 
it out ’’ with the officers rather than submit 
to capture, which in his case was practically 
synonymous with life-imprisonment. 

Not until two years later was Colson 
captured—in Davenport, Iowa, after having 
been wounded in a pistol-duel with an 
otticer. Shortly afterwards, O’Brien was 
rounded up in Los Angeles, this leaving 
Urbaytis the only member of the gang still 
at large. 

Shortly after Joe’s escape in 1921, his 
brother Frank, who, although in no way 
connected with the post-office hold-up, was 
undergoing trial for an attack on a baking 
company’s pay-roll, became bored by the 
court proceedings, ‘“ jumped his bail,’’ and 
disappeared. The brothers were both at 
large until 1924, when once more their luck 
changed. 

In the spring of that year the police 
of Columbus, Ohio, were puzzled by a series 
of ‘ safe-blowings ’’ which occurred practi- 
cally every week, Confident that an 
organized gang was at work, detectives be- 
gan rounding up suspects for a “ grilling.’ 
Among them was a well-known underworld 
character named Chester Frank, who gave 
the police a hint to look up a family living 
at an address which he mentioned. 

Detectives went to the house named 
and concealed themselves. One of their 
number, Carson, posing as a_ building 
inspector, then entered the place openly and 
questioned the landlady regarding the people 
living there. She told the officer that a 
family named Shea lived upstairs. These 
people Carson decided to interrogate. 

He went upstairs, accompanied by a 
fellow-officer, spoke with ‘‘ Mrs. Shea ’’ and, 
after a short conversation, arrested her on 
suspicion. Another woman who entered 
during the interview was also put under 
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arrest. Thinking more birds might enter 
the net, Carson waited, and in a few minutes 
# man came in. The detective handcuffed 
him, and advised him to remain quiet for 
a while. 

The fellow obeyed, and as the moments 
passed his apparent docility 
caused Carson to slightly lax 
his vigilance. This was 
fatal, for no sooner did the 
man note the officer's 
attitude than he sprang 
to his feet and dashed 
for the stairs. But 
luckily another de- 
tective was hiding 
just outside the 
door, and when 
the fugitive 
rushed past the 
officer tackled 
him. 


THE 
STAIRCASE 
BATTLE. 


Carson, in 
hot pursuit, 
joined in the 
fray, and as 
the three 
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men, struggling desperately, surged down 
the stairs, a fourth man was met coming up. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the new- 
comer leapt into the fight, striving to aid 
the would-be escapee. Carson tackled 
him and, by a lucky blow, knocked him 
over the stair-rail into the hall 
below. 
Although he fell heavily on 
his back and shoulders, the fel- 
low was not stunned. Instead, 
he rolled over, pulled out a 
pistol, and sent a bullet 
crashing into the wall 
within an inch of Carson’s 
head. The detective 
promptly returned 
the fire, hitting 
his man in the 
back just as 
1 he was scram- 
bling to his 
feet and 
knocking 
him to the 
floor once 
more. The 
fellow 
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dropped his gun as he fell, and, thinking 
him too badly wounded to offer further 
resistance, Carson ran down the stairs and 
was about to handcuff him when the man 
sprang to his feet and attacked the officer 
like a wounded wild-cat. 

Thereupon Carson clubbed his gun and 
dealt him a blow on the head, but it was 
not until he had received four similar blows 
that the ruffian was subdued. Then, literally 
beaten unconscious, he was placed in the 
police-car with the two women and the 
other man, who had now been subdued. 

As the car rolled away, the wounded 
man seemed on the point of death. The 
detectives did not know who he was, or 
why he had resisted capture so desperately, 
but his companion furnished a clue when, 
with his eyes streaming tears, he bent over 
the apparently dying man and murmured : 
“‘ Good-bye, Joe, old boy !”” 

These words were enough to tell the 
surprised officers that, all unknowingly, 
they had captured the elusive Urbaytis 
brothers—a fact easily verified by com- 
parison with photographs and fingerprints 
at the police-station. 

Joe was taken to a hospital, where 
for weeks he hovered between life and 
death. Then, once more strong enough to 
travel, he was returned to Toledo, where 
the rest of his companions had preceded 
him. Here he was sentenced to sixty-seven 
years’ imprisonment in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, and left at once to 
begin what will in all probability be a 
life-term. 

The remaining members of the gang 
were sentenced as follows: Rogers, sixty- 
seven years; O’Brien, fifty years; Colson, fifty 
years ; Schultz, forty years, and Sansone, 
thirty-nine years. The others who, although 
implicated, took no part in the actual 
attack on the mails, got off with much 
lighter sentences. 

Father Gorek and two others were 
awarded the nominal penalty of one hour 
each in the custody of a United States 
marshal, The woman Wanda was “ sent 
up” for seven years; the others received 
terms varying from one to seven years. 
Feese, whose testimony did so much toward 
convicting the gang, got off with a very 
light sentence, but—much to his disap- 
pointment—failed to get a ‘‘ movie” con- 
tract which, owing to the publicity he had 
received, he confidently expected would 
be offered him. 

Not all the loot was recovered, but 
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considerable amounts were found here and 
there. For example, one hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars were regained in New 
York, eighty-five thousand in Chicago, 
twenty-seven thousand in Detroit, and 
fourteen thousand each in Toledo and 
Philadelphia. 

Later, as already mentioned, one 
hundred and forty-one thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds were found in Toledo, while 
since then further small amounts have 
turned up from time to time. The Federal 
authorities, who have a reputation for never 
giving up, say that if it is humanly possible 
they will run down the last dollar taken 
by the gang and mete out justice to every- 
body who had guilty knowledge of the stolen 
securities, 

The latest episode in the amazing 
career of the Urbaytis gang, referred to 
at the beginning of this story, occurred last 
June, when the irrepressible Joe Urbaytis, 
accompanied by a mail bandit from the 
West, made yet another attempt to secure 
his freedom. 

In some unknown way the two men 
came into possession of pistols and a 
crudely-made ladder, the latter thought 
to have been made by the convicts them- 
selves. In an attempt to scale the prison 
wall by means of this ladder, the men 
were met by Captain Donaldson. Foiled 
in this direction, the desperate pair seized 
Donaldson and, using him as a shield, 
advanced toward the gates. Reaching them, 
the prisoners commanded Donaldson to 
unlock the inner gate, enforcing their 
demands by a display of pistols, 

Instead of complying with their order, 
however, the plucky officer shouted for 
help. At the same instant, although the 
convicts’ guns were actually pressed 
against his ribs, he flung his keys through 
the gates, thus cutting off all chances of 
escape. Immediately the guards on the 
walls started firing, and a brisk, if rather 
wild, gun-battle followed. There was 
much noise, but little harm was done, and 
the two convicts were soon rounded up. 

By way of punishment for their out- 
break, they were forthwith placed in solitary 
confinement. Donaldson received much 
praise for his courageous conduct, and, at 
the moment of writing, peace once more 
reigns over the grim grey walls within 
whose shadow the members of the Urbaytis 
gang are paying the penalty for their 
million-dollar coup against ‘the United 
States mail. 
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CAPTAIN JACK MACLEOD 
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“This 

I only wish I could get in communication with Lufkin or some of the members of the crew 

of the Tongarewa, to confirm my statements, but unfortunately I have lost touch with them. 

Missionaries may deny that any South Sea natives still venerate idols, but the fact remains 
that in time of dire distress they frequently turn to the gods of their forefathers.” 


I had lain in a hospital at Suva, Fiji, 

with blackwater fever. 

broken man. They said at the agent’s 
that there was no work in the port for a 
white man, but a bartender told me of a 
billet in Port Moresby, New Guinea, so with 
my last few dollars I sent a wire and waited 
with what patience I could muster for the 
answer. It was quite awhile before it came 
—the old chilly reply: “ Filled up.” Sick 
at heart, I stumbled blindly out of the 
office, and on the doorstep walked into 
Jack Lufkin, a man I had not seen for ten 


l was the year rg1o0, and for six weeks 


I came out a 


“Sorry,” I muttered, for I did not 
recognize him at first, but he caught me by 
the coat. 

‘* It’s a precious small world, old-timer,” 
he said. ‘“ Why, I thought you were in 
’Frisco !'” 

“So I was,” I replied. ‘I tried gun- 
running, but there wasn’t a cent in the 
game, and when my money went I came out 
East. Got the push in Hong-Kong, and 
I’ve only just left the hospital here. How’s 

ourself? I heard that you were in the 
est Indies.” 

‘Just so,” replied Lufkin. “ But I 
dropped into a bit of money last year, and 
now I am ‘on my own.’ I’m sorry for you, 
old: bane you leok like a corpse. Funds 

“ Well,” I told him, “ you could push 
all I have across a bar and go out fairly 
seber. And there is nothing at all doing 
here—every billet is filled up. I suppose 


story,” writes the Author, “is absolutely true, and is set down just as it happened. 


you’ve nothing to offer me, have you? I’m 
not proud.” 

“We can’t discuss the matter here, 
anyway,” said Lufkin. ‘‘ Come and have a 
bit of food with-me, and we’ll talk things 
over.” 

Later, after a good meal, as we sat on 
the hotel veranda, he told me a queer story. 

It appeared that several years previously 
the natives of one of the islands of the New 
Hebrides had a sort of mascot-god, a hideous 
graven image, such as is common throughout 
the South Seas. The fame of this Aitu was 
great, and some local medicine-man had 
given out that if it was ever lost or stolen 
things would immediately become uncom- 
fortable for the island, the chief—and also 
the thief. 

“This tale somehow got round to old 
Spencer Ayers, one of the Pacific trading 
toughs,” said Lufkin. ‘‘ He didn’t care a 
clam-shell for the curse—his reckoning was 
long enough, anyway—and he promptly 
stole the image, meaning to blackmail the 
chief for its return. 

“ However, it seems that the medicine- 
man wasn’t altogether talking through his 
hat, for Spencer and his ship, the Manahiki, 
went down during a squall just under the 
lee of one of the most southerly islands of 
the group. Only two of the Kanakas on 
board succeeded in getting ashore, where 
they were found by a trader fourteen days 
later. 

‘‘Meanwhile the luck of the Aitu’s 
island seemed to have departed with the 
stolen god. First the chief died, then the 
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copra failed, and finally storms strewed the 
beaches with wrecked fishing-boats. And 
that kind of thing continued in a most 
distressing fashion. 

“ At last, after two years of misfortune, 
the new chief and his council determined, 
if they could, to fish up the mascot and bring 
him back in state. Having obtained informa- 
tion as to the location of the wreck from the 
survivors, they hired a schooner, and off 
they went. They found the wreck right 
enough, for the Manahiki had gone down 
gently and sat on an-even keel in eight or 
nine fathoms of water. 

“The image had been stowed in the 
deckhouse abaft the foremast, and there a 
diver caught sight of him through the open 
door, smiling as if he liked his quarters. But 
when the man went down a second time, 
with the bight-end of a line to fasten round 
the mascot, the fellows above saw him 
suddenly jump backwards out of the 
house with the long, dirty-grey arms of a 
huge octopus reaching after him through 
the door. The arms twined around his 
throat and body so that he fell in a heap, and 
next moment he was pulled inside and they 
never saw him any more. 

“ The chief said it was an accident, and 
called for volunteers to go down at so much 
a trip. He raised the price till at last a 
second man descended with a line about him, 
so that they could haul him up quickly in 
case of trouble. His mates saw him disappear 
through the door, but alniost at once the 
signal-rope jerked frantically. Eight strong 
men failed to pull him up. The line parted, 
and the man was left in the deckhouse. The 
people on top could see huge grey arms 
holding him crumpled up like a rag doll. 

“That finished it as far as the natives 
were concerned ; there was no getting them 
to go down any more. They swore that 
the bottom: of the sea all round the wreck 
was creeping with unholy things, and ‘before 
many minutes the schooner had hoisted sail 
and was nipping it out of the lagoon. 

“Since then the luck of the island has 
been so wickedly bad that the chief is 
ready to give almost any price for the god, 
if he can only get it back. And that is how 
matters stand at this moment. Now, 
between you and I, I am going to have a 
shot at salvaging that mascot! I’ve gota 
good schooner and a tidy lot of Kanakas, 
but at this sort of game there’s not a dollar’s 
worth of pluck in the lot of ’em, and I need 
a man like you to stiffen ’em up a bit. So, 
if you like, you can come aboard to-night. 
The pay will be all right, and we'll arrange 
a good commission for you if we pull the 
thing off success 

It was a weird sort of story, but I had 
heard plenty of odd tales around that section 
of the world, and it seemed to me that there 
might be money in the business. Besides, 
a berth was a berth, after all, and I knew 
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that Lufkin was straight and not likelv 
to waste his time hunting will-o’-the wisps. 
So we settled the deal between two drinks, 
and [ went on board right away. 

The Tongarewa was a dainty, hundred- 
ton, teak-built schooner that you could sail 
with a silk handkerchief, so to speak. She 
had been built for the copra and fruit trade 
and carried, besides us two whites, eight 
Kanakas, who lived in the little fo’c’s’le, 
where there was a dirty looking-glass for 
them to grin into. 

One of these Kanakas was a huge two- 
hundred-and-eighty-five-pound giant called 
Kamen, one of the two survivors of the 
ill-fated Wanahtki, Lufkin had run him 
down in Honolulu and brought him along 
to show us the wreck and how to approach 
it. There was no moss on Lufkin when he 
took on a job, and three days later we cast 
off at nightfall, dodged through the channels 
and the drift of shipping, and stood out 
to sea. 

For the next fourteen days we had a 
quiet time. The Pacific was asleep; but 
all of a sudden the trade wind sprang upon 
us with a roar. The waters were astir from 
the Farallows to Fiji, and we staggered on- 
wards with whining tackle and stormsails 
set, till one evening we made our landfall 
and ran across the combers, to the clever 
handling of Kamen, into the stillness of the 
lagoon beyond. 

About midnight the sky cleared. Sea 
and island lay black and white, like a photo- 
slide, under the big tropic moon. It was 
my watch, and I walked up and down the 
deck listening to the ceaseless cannonade on 
the reef outside, where the water spurted 
up in fountains of white fire. 

The moon yellowed and swung down 
through the western sky like a huge Chinese 
lantern. Then, hand over fist, up came the 
dawn, as clear as polished brass, and our 
little island, one of the most southerly of 
the New Hebrides, lay before us. It was 
long and saddle-backed, tufted with small 
scrub-palm, and wreathed with wheeling 
sea-fowl, but there were no natives about ; 
the place was too barren. 

The northern coast, off which we were 
lying, ran forward in a number of bays, 
and across these were strung reefs upon 
reefs, the outward ones a dancing-ground for 
the tall combers that volleyed up in thunder 
and mist, so that the air was filled with 
their noise. The very place to pile up a 
schooner, I thought, looking on that maze 
of surf-strewn ledges. 

By this time most of us were on deck 
having a look at the island. Kamen was 
charting the place on his great copper- 
coloured fingers, and Lufkin listened, while 
the other Kanakas stood around gaping 
and showing the whites of their eyes. 

By and by we got under way, with 
Ixamen at the wheel, The set of the currents 


‘was strong, but the schooner crept slowly 
across the lagoon till the Kanaka suddenly 
gave a shout. The kedge-anchor splashed 
over into ten fathoms of water and the 
Tongarewa hove to, slowly circling by the 
head. 

I must say that bit of pilotage 
Kamen credit, for there, close under 
our bows, looking like a solid 
shadow, lay the poor old Manahiki. 
She had only a slight list to star- 


did 
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“Lufkin slapped another canvas bag on the thwart.” 


board, so that the two stumps of masts, 
studded with barnacles, rose up like the 
piles of a bridge to within a yard of the 
surface, 

Though the weeds and shells had 
burred her into a thing of the sea, you could 
still see, in that wonderfully clear water, 
the white tropic paint shining grey among 
the raffle. 
deckhouse, and it was here, according to 
Kamen, that the Aitu was berthed. 

The door stood conveniently open, and 
it seemed an easy thing to go down and call 
upon the old man. I suppose it was due 
to the tales we had heard, but as we looked 


down into the green depths below an unholy 
Vor. Lxit.—20. 


Abaft the foremast was a little ~ 


sickness came over us. Hideous, clammy 
shapes seemed to crawl among the waving 
tangle of weeds, slipping into open hatch- 
ways and coiling in the shadows. I don’t 
mind saying now that I felt decidedly 
creepy, and I guess the others were the 
same. 

“Say, old hand,” whispered Lufkin 
to me, ‘‘ we must set the boys to work at 
once. There’s a spell, or something, about 
this place.” 

We had to hammer some of the Kanakas 
to induce them to get a move on, but they 
pulled themselves together at last. The 
first thing to be done was to chart the wreck 
carefully and ascertain the set of the 
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currents. This was a bit of a puzzle, but 
we finally got the hang of them. Then, by 
means of a warp, we slung our boat squarely 
over the deckhouse, about twenty yards 
from the Tongarewa. 

All this took some doing, and it was 
noon before we were properly fixed up. 
Lufkin and myself, with seven of the 
Kanakas, were in the boat. The sun was 
as warm as a Clear fire, but somehow we 
felt deathly cold about the belt—I couldn't 
tell you why. 

“Kamen looks scared,” I whispered 
to Lufkin. The big Kanaka, his face grey, 
was crouching in the bows, nervously 
licking his thick lips. 

“Here, you, Kamen!” 
in none too stcady a voice. 
What's up?” 

“Me catch fear,’’ replied Kamen, 
slowly rolling his big eyes. ‘‘ No go down.” 

Lufkin whipped out a bag, emptied it 
on a stretcher before the Kanaka, and slowly 
counted out seventy-cight American and 
twenty-two Chilian dollars. 

““See here, Kamen,” he said. “ Fifty 
dollars if you can tell us exactly how the 
Aitu is placed ; a hundred if you get a line 
fastened round it. Don’t sit there shivering 
like a leaf and let your pluck freeze!” 

“You talk fine, boss!’’ answered the 
Kanaka. ‘‘ Suppose .4it# make ine dead ?”’ 

For answer, Lufkin slammed another 
canvas bag on the thwart. 

‘© S’pose nothing, you fish-eyed fool 
he snapped. ‘I say another fifty dollars. 
See here, down on the nail. Not one piece 
more, savvy ?” 

The Kanaka did not move. 

‘All right!’’ shouted Lufkin, in a 
rage. ‘‘ You can go to blazes, then. You 
don’t get one cent more.” And with that 
he scooped up the money. 

“Stop!” said Kamen, suddenly. “ All 
right, boss ; I go.” 

With that he threw off his loin-cloth, 
looped a_ long-bladed, keen-edged knife 
to his wrist by a little plaited cord, settled 
a line around under his armpits in case of 
accident, and swung the guide-rope, with 
its great stone weight, plumb over the 
deckhouse. Then he flashed over the side. 
We saw him alight with a bound before the 
open door and peer inside the cabin, steady- 
ing himself on the slimy foothold of the 
weeds. Next moment he passed quickly 
through. 

The life-line passed through our fingers ; 
then it stopped. Suddenly we felt it alive 
in our hands, and Kamen sprang backwards 
out of the doorway, stabbing and slashing 
at some unseen enemy. While we stared 
downwards arms with great saucer-like 
suckers reached out and laid hold of him. 
These he severed with his knife, leaving the 
distal ends still clinging to him as he leaped 
frantically toward the surface. By this 


said Lufkin, 
“You ready ? 


” 
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time we were hauling for our lives, and the 
Kanaka came up with a rush. Down below 
something big was moving, for wicked 
bubblings broke about Kamen as we hauled 
him aboard. 

We laid his big brown body on the 
warm planks of the boat, got the water 
out of him, and forced a dram of rum down 
his throat. Then we poured fresh water on 
the suckers of the detached arms of the 
octopus, which will always make them let 
go. After a while Kamen came round, but 
he couldn’t speak. 

Lufkin and four of the boys went 
aboard the ship with him; I stopped in 
the boat with two cowering Kanakas. 
The sea and the wreck seemed absolutely 
quiet, yet 1 knew that down below there, in 
the cabin of the wreck, one of the biggest 
devil-fish in all the South Seas was lurking, 
waiting for another victim. 

1 thought the business over carefully 
while smoking a couple of cigarettes, and 
finally 1 made up my mind. It was a case 
of no mascot, no money; I realized that quite 
well. Moreover, 1 might as well die quickly 
as starve to death. If Lufkin was willing, 
1 decided, I would have a cut at entering 
the cabin myself. 

Presently my companion called me 
aboard. 

“ Now, old chap,” he said, “‘ Kamen’s 
come round, but there’s no mistake he’s 
had a run for his money. He says that 
there are a dozen or more devil-fish down 
there, and that he was carving off the arms 
of a lot of small ones before the old boss- 
one chased him to the door and nailed him. 
There isn’t a man aboard who will go down 
now, and I can’t see my way to blame 
them ;_ I wouldn’t go myself. 

““You may call me a fool, if you like, 
for I shall drop a couple of thousand dollars 
over this job, but I’ve got a wife and family, 
and I can’t take any chances. Of course, 
we could blow the whole wreck up with 
dynamite, but that would either smash 
the god or else we should lose him. That 
confounded octopus has certainly put a 
spoke in our wheel.” 

“I don’t know but that I’m not a 
bigger fool,’ I answered.“ Anyway, I 
haven't got a family or a wife, and I mean 
to see this thing through one way or the 
other. I am going down to find out how 
things are below, and I’ll have a cut at 
that image if I have to blow the octopus 
out of the sea! It’s no use your shaking 
your head, Lufkin; I’m dead set on it! 
You bring up the diving-suit and get it 
ship-shape while I interview Kamen. And 
get me that blubber-spade and have it 
sharpened to a razor-edge. I mean business. 
The octopus may have a dozen arms, but 
I'll cut a few of them off for him before I 
give him best.” 

The Kanaka was lying on his back in 
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“The discs on his arms were as big as saucers, and his eyes were awful to look upon.” 
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his bunk, looking as yellow as a stale egg, 
and he was still so dazed that it took me 
half an hour to get his story out of him. 

Looking in at the door, he had seen 
the Aitu leaning forward from the farther 
side of the house, against the wall, with 
a length of corroded chain around him keep- 
ing him on his feet. The cabin was amazingly 
dark, except just in front of the door, and 
it seemed to Kamen that the shadows were 
very substantial, though he could see 
nothing amiss. 

Anyhow he went in, and was just 
going to slip a line over the god’s head 
when the shadows became alive. Scores of 
angry eyes flashed about him, and some- 
thing moved. Then huge, horrible tentacles 
laid hold of his arms and waist. He severed 
one that held his left arm and, quickly 
transferring his knife to the left hand, slashed 
through the one fastened to the right. He 
next hacked away at those fastened to his 
body, meanwhile backing toward the door. 
The largest octopus was the one that 
attacked him last, just in the doorway. 
He remembered nothing more until he 
came to himself on the boat. 

Leaving the Kanaka to rest, I went 
back on deck, where | found Lufkin fumbling 
with the diving-suit. 

“You're never 
muttered. 

“You bet I am,” I said. “I mean 
to get that god and make a bit of money.” 

“You can’t know what you are up 
against,” he burst out. ‘‘ Good heavens! 
I was looking down at the deckhouse and 
saw the big fellow clearly. His arms are 
at least nineteen or twenty feet in length, 
and he’s got a great parrot-like beak. I 
will swear his eyes were six or eight inches 
across !”’ 

“You might have kept that informa- 
tion to yourself a bit longer, partner,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ But I’m not going to let him 
scare me, however big he is. One or other 
of us is going to mect trouble.” 

“Well, if you’re set on going, you must 
go,” said Lufkin. ‘‘ But you do this on your 
own responsibility, remember.” 

““T know all about that,”’ I told him. 
“T hope to pull through, but if I don’t 
I guess I sha’n’t have a chance to come back 
and prosecute you.” 

It took some time to get the diving- 
suit in proper order, but about four in the 
afternoon it was ready, with two good hands 
standing by to pump the air down to me. 
I sat in the boat, with the helmet on my 
knees, and I must own that I took a long 
look round before they screwed me in. 
Then, as I felt a kind of fear settling on 
me, I just shook hands with Lufkin, and 
they screwed the helmet on and made 
everything tight. 

The pump began to pant in my ears, 
and, with a heavy knife strapped round 


going down?” he 
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me where I could easily get at it, and the 
sharpened blubber-spade in my nght hand, 
1 went over the side. The water closed 
over my head with a roar as I went sliding 
down the guide-rope. There was a sort of 
thick silence, through which the air-tubes 
sobbed and whispered, and then, in a 
moment, I felt beneath me the soft thick 
weeds of the deck. 

1 made my way out along the long 
sweep of the bulwarks to the deckhouse, 
a crowd of small fishes scurrying before me 
like a flight of birds. My heart seemed to 
swell up as big as a bucket, and the blood 
was boiling in my ears as I cautiously 
crept closer and looked in at the deckhouse 
door. By this time my eyes had grown 
accustomed to the dim light of the sea, 
and, leaning forward, I saw the big, seven- 
foot figure of the dAitu—grinning, and as 
ugly as they make them, To right and left 
lay solid shadows. 

My plan was to creep forward, with as 
little stir as possible, and quietly get my 
line settled over the figure before the lurking 
devil-fish realized my presence. Then, 
if they attacked me, I should have to meet 
conditions as they arose, 

1 had a bight of line with a running 
knot all ready, and with the aid of a.long 
bamboo rod, which had been weighted 
and passed down to me, I cautiously stuck 
my noose through the open door of the 
deckhouse and settled it gently over the 
head of the god. I waited a few seconds, 
keeping as still as death; then I worked 
the line down to his middle, where he had 
something of a waist, and pulled it taut, 
putting my feet against the lintel for 
leverage. But the woodwork was slimy, my 
foot slipped, and I slithered inside the 
cabin. 

Quickly I scrambled up again, and then 
my flesh began to creep, for some huge, dim 
shape crowded out the light. Fierce eyes 
burned in circles round me and _ horrible 
waving arms shot out and just missed their 
hold as I jumped back in an agony of fear. 
For a moment, quick as I was, one hideous 
tentacle laid hold of my bare hand, and I 
felt the suckers stick. Desperately 1 com- 
menced to stab at everything within reach 
with the razor-like blubber-spade. I jabbed 
it full in the face of one creature and saw it 
fall apart. Then I got a glimpse of the 
monster. The discs on his arms were as 
big as saucers, and his eyes were awful to 
look upon. 

Just then I commenced to gasp for 
breath, and a million little sparks burst in 
front of my eyes. I realized at once that 
my air-line was foul somewhere. I was a 
gonner! I knew nomore.... 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
lying on my back in the boat, with the good 
blue sky above me and the warm sunlight 
all about. 


“Have you got him?’ I jerked out 
at last. 
“* Lie still, mate, and don’t worry,’’ said 


Lufkin, who was white to the ears. ‘‘ That 
was a close call.” 
“‘ Never mind me,” I told him. ‘ I’m 


all right. Start raising the god. He’ll come 
as sweetly as a cork. There’s no strength in 
the cabin roof, even if you have to pull him 
through it, but he’s heading for the door 
now.” 

They wouldn’t listen to me at first, but 
I persisted, and when they hauled on the 
line they saw the head of the Aitu emerge 
from the door. There he stuck, however, 
so we warped the schooner close, rove the 
line through a block at the yard-arm, and 
laid on once more. 

Kamen joined in, with his great weight 
and power of language, and I guess between 
us we could have lifted the whole wreck. 
Presently the line tightened, and with a 
rush up came the image, his streaming face 
all agrin. He looked really pleased at his 
welcome, for the cheer we gave him sent 
the startled birds screaming off the cliffs. 

Inside five minutes the Aitu was lying 
snug in the fore-cabin on a pack of spare 
canvas, smiling up at us with a face like a 
winkle-barrow. 

“You beauty!” said Lufkin, shaking 
his fist at him. ‘‘ I could kick your nose off 
for the scare you’ve given us!"’ He turned 
to me. “TI guess we'll clear out now,” he 
added, “and you can tell us all about it 
afterwards.” 

“ Hold on, Lufkin,” I said. ‘ Give me 
just a quarter of an hour. I’ve a bill to pay 
before I go.” 

“Don’t go in for any blooming foolish- 
ness, now,” he answered warningly. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you satisfied ? By Jove! that was a near 
thing for you!” 

But I went below and brought up a 
. dynamite bomb, such as the natives use 
when they go fishing. The schooner was 
getting ready to move, so I dropped into the 
dinghy and cast off. It was now nearly 
dark, but I had mapped out the wreck care- 
fully, and soon located the deckhouse. 
Without hurrying, I settled the bomb in a 
flour-bag, lighted the fuse, and screwed 
everything up tight. Then, with a line, I 
slung the whole contraption neatly just into 
the open door and sculled away for my life. 

[hose bombs are a cheap and nasty 
quality of goods; or Perhaps I misjudged 
the time. Anyway, before I was clear, the 
sea beneath me piled up into a sort of 
hummock and the boat was hoisted clean 
into the air, pitching me head-first against 
the thwart, where I lay half-stunned. 
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Presently I heard a big shout, and 
staggered up dazed and bleeding. The sea 
was still creaming and slapping against the 
sides of the boat, and all manner of wreckage 
jostled about on the tumbling water. But 
what took my eye was something that 
writhed and pitched among the raffle. It 
was a hideous pearl-grey thing with eyes as 
large as plates and immense tentacles nearly 
twenty feet long. Before I had time to take 
it all in, Lufkin, who had put off from the 
schooner in a boat, came rocking alongside. 

“You confounded fool!” he shouted. 
“‘ You nearly hoisted yourself to glory! Are 
you hurt?” 

“That bomb was a bit of a surprise- 
packet, wasn’t it?” I admitted. ‘“But it 
was worth it.’’ And I nodded toward the 
octopus. 

“Yes; I don’t think he’ll trouble any- 
one any more,” said Lufkin, and with that 
he whipped out his revolver and emptied all 
six chambers into the brute, which was 
apparently in its death agonies. 

It spun round and round, beat the 
water, and finally went down, its tentacles 
waving in the air, while we hurriedly pulled 
back to the schooner. 

Within ten minutes the Tongarewa was 
drawing across the lagoon toward the gaps 
in the surf that marked the channels. We 
had to handle her tenderly, for the Pacific 
leaped at us with volleys of foam and 
thunder. The schooner’s bows went down 
to the catheads; drew up, dugked again ; 
then she sprang like a goat out into the 
open sea. 

Two weeks later we reached the island 
the Aitu belonged to and ran into the road- 
stead with our flags flying. You should 
have seen how the natives entertained us 
when they discovered what we had aboard ! 
I believe it was the biggest corroboree ever 
held! Anyway, all the local missionaries 
left for a vacation, and I wonder how any 
of the natives survived their orgy of eating 
and drinking. 

The chief and his council didn’t haggle 
for a minute over the price my companion 
asked them to pay for the return of their 
god. They were dead-game sports all right. 

Lufkin did the straight thing by me; 
my share of the reward came to a good two 
thousand dollars. Moreover, the chief of 
the island, as soon as he was in a state to 
tackle ordinary business again, handed over 
to us the whole of his copra trade, and pro- 
mised to boycott outsiders, so that we did 
excellently. 

I have long since retired from active 
business, but I shall never forget nor regret 
the years I spent in the Islands. 


PEKIN To LONDON- 


. The Author’s four-seater car leaving % 
the Great Eastern Gate of the 
Imperial City of Pekin. 


I. 


T was on June 12th, 1927, that my wife 

and I, with two British engineers, 

Mr. Norman G. Lovell and Mr. F. 

Rumsey-Williams, set off from Pekin 
in two Buick cars with London as our final 
destination. 

Originally we had in- 
tended to travel all the way 
through Asia and Europe by 
car, but unfortunately the 
civil war in China rendered 
the first portion of the pro- 
posed route impossible, and , 
it became necessary to make 
first of all for Tientsin, ninety 
miles away, and there take 
boat for Haiphong, close to 
the southern frontier of China, 
which would enable us to 
avoid the warring factions. 

The cars were specially 
prepared for the journey— 
from first to last one of some 
fifteen thousand miles—and 
we carried stores that would 
enable us to travel for fourteen 


The story of a record motor-trip. The Author’s 
original intention was to drive overland all the 
way from Pekin to London, but civil war in 
China, and floods in Siam and Burma, forced 
him to cover part of the distance by sea. Even 
so, however, the cars travelled over fifteen 
thousand miles, often battling their way through 
wild regions where no proper roads existed. 
Captain McCallum’s account of the varied ex- 
periences of his little party will be found most 
interesting. 


days without outside help. Special petrol 
tanks were also attached, giving the cars a 
radius of a thousand miles without refilling. 

As may be imagined, all this extra 
equipment added materially to the weight, 
and the two-seater car occupied by my 
wife and myself weighed three tons; the 
other, a four-seater, weighed three and a 
half tons when fully loaded ! 

After a hearty send-off by the British 
Legation guard, which I had commanded, 
and the Legation staff, we motored through 
the Imperial City, past the ‘‘ Forbidden 
City’’ (now opened to foreigners) and the 
native city to the Great Eastern Gate, 
where our papers and_ passports were 
inspected and approved. The accompanving 
photograph gives some idea of this imposing 
gateway, which is closed during the hours 
of darkness and heavily guarded by troops. 

The drive to Tientsin—along a mud 
road that is impassable in the rainy season— 
was uneventful, but it might easily have 
been otherwise. The danger from wandering 
bands of soldiers was very real; foreigners 
have been repeatedly molested, and only 
this vear an officer of my own regiment 


One of the cars at.a riverside village in 
as a protection 
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disappeared and has never been seen again. 
Armed British posts protect the railway 
from Tientsin to Pekin. 

At Tientsin the cars were put on board 
a British coasting steamer, with all the 
usual anxieties attending such a delicate 


operation, and we set out on our ten days” 


voyage to Hong-Kong, 
Tsingtao, and Shanghai. Here the dan- 
ger was from pirates, especially between 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong. We were 
lucky, but a boat that started a few days 
before us and one that followed ours were 
both seized by these pests. 

At Hong-Kong we transhipped to 
Haiphong, the most northerly port of Indo- 
China, in a small French boat of about 
nine hundred tons, having a very rough 
passage which compelled us to put extra 
lashings on the cars. 

It is from Haiphong that our land 
journey may really be said to have 
started, although we crossed the frontier 
into China proper in order to be able to 
say that we had made the start from that 
country. This proceeding involved us in 
what at one time threatened to become 


vid Wei-Hai-Wei, 


Note 
Indo-China. The houses are built on piles 
against floods. 


is 


A porter at Angkor. 


an ugly brawl, and gave us some idea of 
what would have happened had we tried 
to motor all the way from Pekin. 

My wife was taking photographs when 
all at once the Chinese officer in charge of 
the frontier detachment began to gesticu- 
late and shout in a most frenzied way. It 
appeared that he objected to snapshots 
being taken, but my wife, not realizing this. 
continued manceuvring for a position from 
which to get the best results, all un- 
conscious of the storm that 
she was raising. 

Williams, who speaks the 
Northern Chinese dialect quite 
well, was trying to make out 
what these Southerners were 
saying, when suddenly the 
officer and several of his men 
made a rush at my wife with 
their hands uplifted as though 
they were going to strike her. 

Quickly we hustled her 
out of the way, and then 
some French N.C.O.’s_ who 
had been interested specta- 
tors very kindly intervened, 
and so saved what might have 
been an awkward situation. 

It was not until later 
that we learned that the 
trouble had a deeper origin 
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than we suspected. The cars bore our 
Pekin registration numbers—special num- 
bers issued to members of the Legation 
staffs in Pekin, and bearing a written state- 
ment in Chinese to the effect that the 
car was the property of a member of the 
Legation. 

As Pekin at that moment was still 
in the hands of Chang Tso Lin, the hated 
War-Lord of the North, and this frontier 
detachment formed part of the Southern 
armies, our number-plates naturally led 
them to believe that we were in some way 
connected with the Northern War-Lord, 
their sworn foe. 

From South China our scheduled course 
lay down the east coast of the Indo-China 
peninsula, through the French protectorates 
of Tonkin, Annam, Cochin China, and 
Cambodia, thence vid Siam, Malaya, Burma, 
India, Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
of India, Baluchistan, Persia, Iraq, Syria, 
and Anatolia to Constantinople. From the 
Bosphorus we intended to traverse Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Hungary, Austria, Italy, and 
France. This was a at friciently formidable 
programme even although the passage of 
China itself had been forbidden us. 


THE ANCIENT “MANDARIN ROAD.” 


The first portion of this long route 
lay along the famous old ‘‘ Mandarin Road” 
which, centuries ago, was the main highway 


China to the other. 
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between Southern China and Siam, and 
which in these modern times has been 
restored by the French to a great deal of 
its former importance. In the administration 
of Indo-China the road is officially known 
as ‘‘ Route Coloniale No. 1,” and it is a first- 
class motor road from one end of Indo- 
It crosses the frontier 
at ‘“‘Les Portes de Chine ’’ (‘‘ The Gates of 
China ’’) near Langson, the place where 
we had the bother over the number-plates. 

The first town along the road was 
Hanoi, a modern French settlement known 
as the ‘‘ Paris of Indo-China.”’ In spite of the 
civilization of Hanoi, there are many wild 
mountain tribes in the neighbourhood 
which still remain unpacified by the French. 
Hanoi is the capital of the province of 
Tonkin, the basin of the Red River. 

One thing in particular struck us as 
we spun along the magnificent Mandarin 
Road from Tonkin into Annam, and that 
was the demeanour of the inhabitants in 
comparison with that of their fellow- 
countrymen across the border in China 
proper. 

There the land is cultivated by peasants 
whose anxious faces showed the strain of 
the constant effort to dodge the recruiting 
detachments and escape the armies which 
periodically lay waste to the country. The 
hapless Chinese peasant, torn from his 
home and forced to fight in other people's 
quarrels, robbed of most of his crops, and 


A river ferry established by the French in Annam. The pontoon can be seen at the, 


bottom of the slope, waiting for the cars. 
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taxed over and over again for the same 
hae by successive ‘‘ war-lords,”’ can hardly 

blamed for having a very depressed 
outlook on life. 

In Indo-China, on the other hand, the 
Tonkinese or Annamites, working in their 
paddy-fields, were singing or whistling to 
themselves in the full assurance of security 
and the tranquillity of a well-administered 
State. Altogether it was abundantly evident 
that we had exchanged the chaos and 
misery of China proper for what appeared 
to be the happy and contented realm of 
tropical Indo-China. 

In Annam we passed over several 
mountain passes and through thick jungle 
until we reached 
Hué, its capital, 
entering the town 
througha wonder- 
ful avenue of 
“flamboyant” 
trees aglow with 
their scarlet blos- 
soms. Hué is a 
miniature Pekin, 
a picturesque 
walled city with 
Many gateways 
and towers, and 
contains the 
palace of the King 
of Annam, situ- 
ated on the 
romantically- 
named ‘River of 
Perfumes.”’ 

Near Hué, in 

a stretch of 
wooded and 
beautiful country, 
is the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
where for hundreds of years the rulers of 
Annam have been buried. The tombs date 
back to the far-off days when this French 
protectorate was a powerful kingdom. 

From Hué our route took us to Dalat, 
the Simla of Indo-China, five thousand feet 
above sea-level, beyond which is the Laos 
country, where the inhabitants are still 
very wild, wear practically no clothing, and 
use bows and arrows and the deadly blow- 
pipe. They are not unlike Central African 
natives in appearance and colour, though 
not so heavily built. There is extremely 

ood big-game shooting in this neighbour- 
hood, tiger, elephant, and buffalo being 
abundant. The tigers are fiercer than those 
of India, but their coats are not so fine. 

A feature of Indo-China is the number 
of estuaries which have to be crossed—on a 
kind of pontoon ferry—and on one of these 
we had an unpleasant experience which, 
had the worst happened, might have brought 
our journey to an untimely close. 

‘We were on two pontoons in mid- 
stream, cars and all, when a terrific thunder- 


Part of the Royal Palace at Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cambodia. 
Note the decorated roof. 
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storm which we had seen _ gathering 
suddenly broke overhead, accompanied by 
a violent wind. So rough did the water 
become that both cars were in serious 
danger of going overboard, and my wife, 
who was on the leading pontoon, was terrified 
when she looked back and saw my own 
“‘ craft ’’ rocking perilously. However, once 
again the fates were with us, and we reached 
dry land without mishap. 

After leaving the Laos hills, the plain 
of Cochin China—flat as a pancake and 
mostly covered with thick jungle—formed 
a curious contrast, and we continued across 
it until we came to Saigon, on the Mekong 
River—one of the seven great rivers of the 


world. The city of Saigon lies some eighty 
kilometres from the mouth of this mighty 
stream, but all ocean traffic can reach it, 
and it is the largest rice-exporting harbour 
in the world. 

At Saigon I had the unusual experience 
of seeing myself represented on the screen 
as the villain of the piece! One of Pierre 
Benoit’s stories had been filmed, the scene 
being laid in Syria, and the aforesaid villain 
a British officer performed duties similar 
to my own in that locality at the exact 
period covered by the story. And between 
them author and producer had turned out 
a most convincing scoundrel ! 

While in Saigon we learned that two 
French expeditions, with objects similar to 
our own, were then being fitted out. Both, 
I believe, afterwards came to grief. 

After leaving Saigon our route took us 
through Cambodia to its capital, Pnom-Penh, 
situated at a point on the river known as 
“Les Quatres Bras.’’ This is an allusion to 
the odd phenomenon of its river, which 
divided by islands into four channels, actually 
has the current of one channel running in the 
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The “ Avenue of Giants” in the recently-discovered ruins of Angkor. 


opposite direction to that of another! This 
peculiarity isapparently caused by the obscure 
action of a lake higher up the river working in 
conjunction with the tides, and has been a 
subject of surmise and argument from very 
early times. 


A BURIED CITY, 


In Cambodia are the Angkor ruins— 
certainly the most wonderful in all Asia— 


where the French are patiently bringing to* 


light from the jungle, which has literally 
swallowed it up, an entire ancient city. 
Already these marvellous ruins have a cir- 
cumference of fifteen miles, and a large 
area still remains to be excavated. 

As a relic of the old Khmer civilization 
the place is unique, and the photographs 
we took, good as they are, only give a very 
inadequate idea of its extent and grandeur. 
Owing to the heat, we explored the ruins 
on elephants, and were lucky enough to see 
some of the old Siamese dances being per- 
formed by girls in the moonlight, against 
the impressive background of the re- 
discovered temples and buildings. 

Hitherto the route we had followed had 
proved almost disappointingly easy, but 
now for the first time we began to find 
ourselves ‘‘up against it.” From Angkor 
to the Siamese frontier is only one hundred 
miles, but it is a hundred miles of swamp, 
which compelled us to make a three-day 
detour round a sheet of water called the 
‘Great Lake.’’ Then, at a place named 
Battambang, my wife went down with 
fever, so I sent Lovell and Williams off in 
the four-seater to reconnoitre the way ahead 
and find out the best route. 

This they duly did, but the “‘ best route ”’ 
proved so bad that they decided not to 
return, sending word that they would await 
us at the frontier. As soon as my wife was 
a little better, therefore, I set out to join 
them. In the meantime Lovell decided to 


come and meet us in another car which was 
coming our way. Unfortunately for him, a 
thunderstorm en route drove him to take 
shelter in a village, and all unaware of his 
proximity we passed him by. 

We ourselves experienced a perfectly 
dreadful time, eventually sticking fast in 
the appalling mud. My wife was still too 
ill to get out of the car, or do anything to 
help me, but in the end I collected a couple 
of dozen natives, and with fourteen of them 
hauling in front with ropes, and ten pushing 
behind, plus the aid of the engine where the 
wheels would grip at all, we covered six 
miles in two and a half hours. 

However, we reached the rest-house on 
the Siamese border at last, and then ensued 
a two-days’ wait for Lovell. When at last 
he turned up, the poor fellow was in a pitiable 
state. Not finding us at our starting-point, 
he had set out to walk back to the frontier, 
a distance of some forty miles, and had been 
compelled to spend a night in the jungle, 
alone, unarmed, and without food. No 
wonder he was utterly exhausted when he 
reached the rest-house ! 

So impossible were the“ road ’’ conditions 
here that we made for the railway and took 
train to Bangkok, where we learnt that the 
floods were out all over Siam, and that 
further progress eastwards toward India 
was hopeless in anything less than a boat or 
asubmarine. There was only one alternative 
to abandoning the journey, and that was to 
turn southwards to Malaya. 

This we did, and after reaching Singa- 
pore took the boat to Rangoon, whence 
we tried to motor through the jungle to 
Mandalay. But once again the pitiless rains 
defeated us. The delay in leaving Pekin, 
occasioned by the internal troubles of the 
country, had resulted in our reaching our 
present situation at the worst possible time 
of year. It was not merely a matter of 
avoiding hardship, but of battling against 
conditions which no car on earth could 
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surmount. Reluctantly, therefore, we once 
more sought the assistance of the sea. 

Back in Rangoon again, we boarded a 
steamer for Calcutta, consoling ourselves 
with the thought that India, Persia, Iraq, 
Syria, and Europe still remained for the 
cars to conquer, though it was annoying to 
have to abandon our original slogan of 
** by land all the way ”’ from Indo-China to 
the English Channel, But anything was 
better than giving up. 

In Calcutta I myself went down with 
fever, and it was therefore some little time 
before we were ready to resume the journey. 
At this point I decided to increase the 
personnel of the expedition, although in 
order to do so much valuable kit had to be 
abandoned. 

Aided by friends in the Survey of India, 
we enlisted the services of two native 
“* bearers,’’ one of whom was to act as cook 
and personal servant to my wife, and the 
other as waiter and attendant for the 
rest of us. Wilayet Huscin, my wife's 
servant, was a dear old man from Dehra 
Dun, who had seen active service in many 
a frontier campaign; the other man was 
a young Pathan who had already served 
nine years in the Indian Army, and had 
campaigned in France, Egypt, and Meso- 
potamia. 

He was exceedingly proud of his race, 
and, like all his fellow-tribesmen, was a fine, 
stalwart-looking fellow with a very hot 
temper, which at times seemed likely to land 
the expedition into unpleasant incidents. 
However, his fits of vember soon passed, and 
then he was his usual cheery self again, 
swaggering along proudly, convinced of his 
superiority to anyone else in Asia. 

This did not mean that he was too 
lordly to do hard work, however, and when- 
ever there were difficulties to overcome it 
was always Babuzai Khan who was first 
out of the cars, and, with his big brawny 
shoulders, helping to push us out of mud or 
sand, Tadesd, these two men made all the 
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difference to our journey between Calcutta 
and the Mediterranean, and we soon found 
out how lucky we were to have them with us. 

Of our journey along the Grand Trunk 
Road through India I do not intend to speak 
in detail. India has been described many 
times, and we had yet to traverse a great 
deal of ground that is more of a terra 
incognita to the ordinary reader. It was 
not until we reached the warlike tribes of 
the North-West Frontier that we were again 
off the beaten track. 


“KIM” COMES TO LIFE. 


Yet one thing did strike us as we went 
along—we might have been living through 
the pages of ‘‘ Kim.”” Many times we passed 
little groups and processions of people who 
resembled for all the world Kim's old bene- 
factress on one of her journeys. 

Figures would ride past looking like old 
Mahmud Ali, the horse dealer; and in 
Lahore, while trying to take a ciné-film of 
the gun “ Zam-Zammah,” I just missed the 
opportunity of “ shooting” a grubby little 
boy, riding on the gun, who might have been 
Kim himself come to life again. Every 
night before we turned in to rest in the 
dak-bungalows alongside the Grand Trunk 
Road we read and re-read ‘‘ Kim,’”’ and 
each day the story grew more real to us. 

Afghanistan was closed to us, but we 
proceeded through the Khyber Pass, up the 

ne military road, so different from the 
boulder-strewn track that existed when, 
seventy years ago, disaster overwhelmed a 
British column and made the Pass for ever 
famous in military annals. Thence we 
journeyed through the tribal territories of 
the North-West Frontier, with their never- 
ending wars and blood-feuds. Stern autho- 
rity in the shape of the British Raj winks 
at these inter-tribal troubles so long as the 
take place in the hills and do not distur! 
the peace of the main roads and their traffic. 

It was amusing to note the interpreta- 
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A panoramic view of the wonderful ruined Temple of Angkor. 
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vion that native ingenuity gave to this 
“‘ permission.”” One might not fight on the 
roads, but that did not mean that one might 
not shoot across them—when no traffic was 
about ! More than once wayfarers have been 
solemnly met by a man with a red flag at 
the exit of a village, the waving of the flag 
stopping the “‘ war” until such time as the 
travellers had passed safely through the 
zone of hostilities, the battle commencing 
again directly they were out of sight ! 

A feature of the frontier villages is the 
rarity of seeing any men about. This is 
explained by the fact that almost every 
tribesman has a blood-feud with some neigh- 
bour, and therefore seldom leaves the shelter 
of his semi-fortified house—in daylight at 
least—for fear of offering himself as a target 
to his watchful foe. For this reason all the 
work of the village is done by the women and 
children, while the lord and master of the 
family lies low, caressing his gun and ponder- 
ing on the joys of one day being able to 
plant a bullet into the body of his arch- 
enemy before he himself suffers the same 
regrettable fate. 

Yet, with all this unrest, we were never 
interfered with, and more than once a 
friendly tribe picketed the hills for us to 
ensure that we were not- molested as we 
drove along the road below. 


' 


Part of the weekly caravan from Kabul to Peshawar passing through the Khyber Pass. 


One thing we accomplished before 
leaving India was to test the feasibility of 
a motor-route down the left bank of the 
Indus. It was a journey in which mud- 
holes and sand were the prevailing features, 
but we proved that a car could manage it, a 
point concerning. which there had been 
a great deal of doubt before we essayed 
the feat. 

After leaving Quetta, en route for the 
Persian frontier, we encountered the greatest 
possible contrast to the wonderful motor- 
roads of India in the crossing of the 
Baluchistan desert, a stretch of eight hundred 
miles, including a hundred miles of trackless 
sand-dunes, which we expected to give us a 
lot of trouble. Yet we accomplished it 
without mishap in five days—the quickest 
crossing accomplished up to then—and with 
little incident save the inevitable sandstorm. 

For two hundred miles the way led 
over a deposit of black lava, gloomy in the 
extreme, under a sky that was unwontedly 
grey to match—a real ‘‘ Never-Never ” land, 
if ever there was one. 

The desert passed, the town of Mirjawa, 
on the Persian frontier, lay before us, and 
here we were welcomed by the British Frontier 
Officer—who, by the way, was an Afghan— 
and the Customs officer, a Persian. They 


formed an amusing contrast, the Afghan tail 


The cars outside a lonely caravanserai in the mountains of Baluchistan. | 
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The expedition in the Baluchistan Desert, between Quetta and the Persian frontier. 


and powerful, masculine in the highest degree, 

- and the Persian tiny and effeminate, more 
like a woman than a man. But both 
greeted us with equal cordiality and courtesy. 
Half our journey might now be regarded 


as accomplished. The Far East was behind 
us. Before us was Persia, ancient land of 
glamour, the Near East, and Europe. So 
far, both cars and crews had stood the ordeal 
well. Would both hold out to the end ? 


(To be concluded.) 


THE SNAKE-TEMPLE OF PENANG 


In the island of Penang, at the side of a 
main road in the interior, there stands what 
is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
temples in the world. Though to all intents 
and purposes just an ordinary Chinese 
temple, with the usual array of objects con- 
nected with ancestor-worship and the 
Buddhist faith—joss-sticks, memorials of 
wood and paper, heavy lacquered furniture, 
and so on—it possesses a very remarkable 
characteristic of its own. For some reason 
which nobody seems able to explain, the 
place, during the daytime, is the abode of 


countless snakes, which are never interfered 
with! They lie torpid all about the altar, 
some of them twined amongst the branches 
of small dead trees in pots, others coiled up 
on chairs and lacquered boxes. The corre- 
spondent who sends us the accompanying 
photograph was solemnly assured that the 
snakes go forth in search of food at night, 
but always return with daylight to sleep off 
their nocturnal meal ; they are, it was added, 
quite harmless. ‘ This being so,” he writes, 
“ T approached one weirdly-marked specimen 
and stroked it, whereupon it immediately 
raised itself up 
and struck at me, 
exhibiting formid- 
able fangs! The 
priest, who wit- 
nessed the inci- 
dent, calmly 
explained that 
although “harm- 
less,” the snakes 
were nevertheless 

isonous! Need- 
ess to say, I 
attempted no 
further familiar- 
ities!" Quite a 
number of the 
snakes can be seen 
in our photo- 
graph, and one 
can imagine that 
worshippers at 
the temple need 
steady nerves in 
order to approach 
the altar. 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES of a 
TENDERFOOT in CANADA 


HP Musson 


Illustrated by W. J. GALE 


This straightforward, convincing narrative has attracted a great deal of attention. 


The previous instalment related how the Author, after a terrible experience with a skinflint 

farmer named Simon X——, secured employment with a good “boss” called MacArthur. In 

this man’s company he went out to view a homestead he had filed on without seeing it, only 

to discover to his dismay that it was a perfectly hopeless proposition, all rocks and precipices ! 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


ILI.—(Conclusion.) 


FTER that disappointing visit to 
my homestead I continued to 
work for MacArthur until he had 


finished the house he was building 
and necded my help no longer. 

About this time I received a 
letter from Walter H. , the man I had 
“batched ’’ with the previous winter, in 
which he reminded me of my promise to 
come back and work for him in the fall, 
stating he was relying on my coming right 
away. 

There being nothing to keep me from 
doing so, as I had now formally abandoned 
the homestead, I lost no time in getting 
on the train and rejoining my friend. He 
was at the station to meet me, and I was 
very pleased to see him again, 

With all his faults, I always found 
H—— to be a person whose company was 
not uncongenial, and if he did have peculiar 
ideas about housekeeping, there was some- 
thing Bohemian about his hospitality—a 
certain go-as-you-please freedom = which 
made a pleasant change after the somewhat 
constrained atmosphere which prevails in 
establishments managed by women. 

I had, moreover, always found the 
latter a little exacting in their attitude 
toward the “hired help.” They always 
seemed to want wood and water fetched 


up at awkward times, and regarded muddy 
boots and greasy overalls with extreme 
disfavour, unmindful of the fact that these 
objectionable features were not deliberately 
acquired, but on the contrary might be 
regarded as honourable tokens of faithful 
service rendered to their lords and masters. 

In a bachelor's shack, on the other 
hand, the hired man is as good as his boss. 
He has, too, a greater freedom of speech, 
and can—and does—express his opinion 
in no uncertain terms as to how the place 
should be run. 

Thus with Walter, before I hired with 
him, I had a definite understanding that one 
day a week was to be allotted to work 
around the house, such as cooking a supply 
of decent food, washing and mending our 
clothes, cleaning up the shack, and per- 
forming any other tasks that would best 
promote our comfort and welfare. 

At first he demurred, but bitter ex- 
perience had taught me to be firm. So I 
told him that I intended from now on to 
live like a decent human being, and that 
if he didn’t wish to fall in with this arrange- 
ment, he had better hire somebody else. 

Out at Simon X ’s I had learned 
a terrible lesson, and I was resolved that 
never again would I permit myself to shp 
back into a condition such as that described 
in a previous instalment, 
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After some argument Walter finally 
agreed to these terms, and from the very 
outset I insisted that my system should 
be enforced. Every Monday I stayed 
resolutely in the house, and the result of 
my labours was soon apparent. Perhaps 
we lost a little time on the land, but after 
a while even Walter agreed that with better 
food and a clean, comfortable place to live 
in we got so much more out of life that the 
result was well worth while. 

After a time I became a regular 
martinet around the place, more exacting 
even than some of the women whose strict- 
ness had often proved so irksome to myself ! 
I insisted that the bed should be made when 
we got out of it, instead of just before we 
got into it; that the dishes should be 
washed after meals instead of before them ; 
and that many other niceties of civilization 
should be observed. 

Walter and I had quite a number of 
rows over all this, but some subtle change 
must have taken place in my mental 
make-up, for I now realized that these 
apparently trivial things were matters of 
vital importance. They meant all the 
difference between living like a man or as 
an animal; so that I was ready to sacrifice 
everything for what I believed to be the 
right principle. 

Several times I expected to be “‘ fired” 
over the business, but in the end Walter 
always gave in. Though an absolute slave 
to his own shiftless ways, he recognized 
that my ideas were right and respected 
me the more for pulling him into line, even 
though it might seem to be contrary to his 
own wishes. Perhaps it was also because 
by this time I had becomle a very useful 
worker on the farm, and my value had 
increased accordingly. 

I stayed with him the balance of that 
season, and together we harvested the 
excellent crop of wheat that he had grown 
on his ‘ breaking,” and also on a larger 
field near by that he had rented on shares 
from a neighbour. The yield was good, so 
he must have made a little money that year. 

In the fall I left him for a few weeks 
and went out “‘ spike pitching ’’ on a thresh- 
ing outfit. They pay big wages for this, 
as pitching sheaves into the machine all 
day long is real hard work. But it didn’t 
bother me at all. I had now arrived at the 
full strength of my manhood, and was a 
very different fellow from the raw young 
clerk who had left England some three 
years before ! 

Then I had been a thin, flat-chested 
youngster, utterly unused to any kind of 
manual labour. Now I weighed 185lb. 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh; my 
hands, were hard and calloused; I could 
send a continuous stream of heavy bundles 
into that feeder all day long, and get off 
the load at night just as fresh as when I 


went on in the morning. It was no rest- 
cure, satisfying that boss. He was always 
on the lookout for men like me, who gloried 
in the work for the rare satisfaction they 
got from doing it. 

With no chores or cooking to do after 
the whistle blew at quitting-time, and 
enjoying the splendid meals the farmers 
put up for the threshers, those few weeks 
slipped by like a glorious picnic and I 
found myself actually getting fat on the job. 

I now began to really appreciate the 
country for its own sake. The glorious 
freedom of association on equal terms with 
other men; the value they placed on the 
worker who can do efficient work; the 
magnificent democracy of a community in 
which a man is taken at his real value, be 
he rich or poor—these are the peculiar 
factors of the Western country which weave 
a magic spell around your heart and draw 
you back to it in spite of the manifest 
disadvantages. 

I found myself making some real 
friends, and gaining admittance into the 
society of people whom it was a joy to 
know. 

Then, again, the climate that fall was 
marvellous—glorious golden sunshine and 
cool breezes, making it a pleasure to work 
all day, and sending us to our blankets 
healthily tired, to sleep soundly through the 
cold frosty nights. 

Breakfast must be eaten by lamplight 
if the machine is to start before sunrise, 
and getting up before daylight was a 
wonderful experience, with the bright stars 
shining like lamps in the purple sky and the 
Northern Lights blazing gloriously all over 
the upper heavens, as if reluctant to retreat 
before the rosy glow fast lighting up the 
eastern sky. 

And so the days went by until the crop 
was threshed, and the people settled down 
to enjoy the winter leisure, their comfort 
assured by the knowledge that their granarics 
were full with the proceeds of an abundant 
harvest. 


BACK TO WALTER H—. 


The threshing job over, I went back to 
my friend Walter ; and mighty glad he was 
to sce me. He had slipped back into’ his 
shiftless ways, but seemed genuinely pleased 
that I had returned to take care of him; 
almost pathetically imploring me to stay 
with him the following winter. 

I agreed to do so, though upon an 
entirely different basis than had prevailed 
during the preceding one. It was a curious 
fact, but the initiative seemed to have 
[essed into my hands. If there was any 

ssing to do, I was the one who did it, and 
Walter seemed calmly content to let things 
be that wav. 

At this time I made my first capital 
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investment. A farmer near by had two 
young steers to sell. I had some idle money, 
and so I bought them from him for seventy 
dollars, and amused myself that winter by 
breaking them in. Nice little fellows they 
were, too—red Hereford steers, with white 
faces and legs, and to my mind the finest 
breed of thrifty feeding cattle in the 
world. 

Walter grumbled a bit about having 
them around the place, but I repaired the 
fence that enclosed the haystacks, and the 
steers ran out most of the winter on the 
stubble and picked up their own living. 

I was patient with their training, and 
by spring had taught them to obey simple 
commands and to haul light loads on the 
“‘ stone-boat.’’ I pointed out to Walter 
that they would be a useful adjunct to his 
own outfit of four horses. 

That spring T hired with him for another 
season, and worked my steers at light jobs 
such as hauling small loads of stone off the 
ploughing, and dragging around anything 
that had to be moved. They had now 
become remarkably docile, and, not being 
abused by too much work at the start, soon 
grew into a very fine team. I bought them 
some nice new harness, and in the fall 
borrowed Walter’s wagon, and took them 
away threshing. 


Instead of being paid four dollars a 
day as a “ pitcher,” I got seven dollars a day 
as a man and team. This ran into a nice 
little bit of money by the end of the run, 
and the oxen got quite fat on the generous 
rations which the threshers always obtain 
for their cattle. They were a little slow at 
getting around, but I made up for that by 
working a little faster at putting my loads 
on and off, so that I was quite able to hold 
my place with the teamsters who drove 
horses. 

With my threshing money bought two 
more steers and harness at about the same 
figure, so that by the following spring I 
had a four-ox outfit, which, while still a 
little green, would earn me excellent money 
at any kind of farm or road work. I still 
stayed with Walter most of the time, helping 
him during the rush season, but would take 
long spells of time off when he was not too 
busy, doing contract ploughing with my 
oxen at so much per acre. 

I always think kindly of those splendid 
animals, for they grew up into magnificent 
specimens of their kind. I made good money 
by their patient toiling up and down the 
furrow—far more than I could have earned 
by my own unaided efforts—and they cost 
me nothing for feed, for at the end of the day 
all I did was to tether them out on the prairie, 
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after leading them down to a slough for a 
drink. 

All the time they were growing more 
valuable, for they were well trained, and in 
the end I sold the four of them to a home- 
steader for three hundred and twenty dollars 
cash, so that I more than doubled my money 
on them, in addition to what they had earned 
for me. 

Walter, however, was not such a profit- 
able employer. Although he gave me a little 
money from time to time, he let me get so 
far behind with my wages that the total 
of his indebtedness to me finally became 
alarming. 

About this time he began to get dis- 
satisfied with his farm; he surveyed the 
business men, having what he believed to be 
an easy time in town, and envied them. 


WALTER GOES INTO BUSINESS. 


The result of his cogitations along these 
lines was that he raised a mortgage on his 
homestead, for which he now had the title, 
and spent most of the money in buying a 
half-share in a butcher’s business in the town. 
His new partner, a man named Z , a 
wonderful fellow by all accounts, had 
evidently talked him into it, and though I 
questioned the wisdom of the step, Walter 
was most enthusiastic. 

“The butcher business is a_ great 
thing,” he assured me. “ The profits are 
enormous! That man Z—— is a clever 
fellow, a real money-maker. He says I'll 
make more out of the butcher business in 
one year than I would off the farm in ten. I 
shall soon be able to pay you the balance 
of your wages, though I know you don’t 
really need the money, or I wouldn’t ask 
you to wait.” 

This was true, and as a result I had 
always been reluctant to ask anyone for 
money—another form of weakness which I 
had yet to overcome. 

Walter was away a great deal under the 
new arrangement, so I did not see so much 
of him. 

He dressed in better clothes and drove 
around the country buying cattle for the 
butcher business, while his partner Z—— 
stayed in the shop and sold the meat. 

I soon began to hear from those remark- 
able sources by which news spreads across 
the prairie that my friend was not making a 
great success of the buying end. He was 
making some “‘ fool deals,’’ and the astute 
farmers were “ slipping it over him.” 

When a man goes out to buy stock in 
this country he is everybody’s lawful prey. 
Usually the Western farmer is fairly honest 
in his business transactions, and will act 
toward his fellow-men with a certain amount 
of rectitude. 

In his dealings with the butcher, how- 
ever, he acts according to a different code. 

Vou. Lxi.—21. 
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It is assumed that every butcher is a crook, 
anyway, and therefore if a farmer can “ put 
one over” on him, it is regarded as a 
meritorious act, a matter for congratulation 
rather than for blame. 

Such were the conditions under which 
poor Walter fared forth, like some puny 
Galahad, to match his poor wits against the 
shrewd brains of men who had spent a 
lifetime judging and dealing in stock. 

* Primed with a few pointers that Z—— 
had given him he tried to “run a bluff” 
that he knew the cattle game. In a month’s 
time he was the laughing-stock of the 
country. Most of the steers he bought 
turned out to be bulls, while the cow-beef 
that he landed into the butcher shop turned 
out to be so tough that the people couldn’t 
stick their forks into the gravy ! 

Z was furious. He was an English 
butcher, and still clung to some of the 
traditions of the English meat trade. He 
liked to satisfy his customers, if possible— 
a thing the ordinary Western butcher doesn’t 
even try to do. 

It wasn’t long before the partners were 
at loggerheads, for Walter, foolishly enough, 
would not listen to the more experienced 
man’s advice. It ended with the usual 
ultimatum. 

“All right, then,” said Walter. “ If 
you don’t like it, buy me out. I’m willing 
to sell out any time you have the money at 
so much,” naming a certain figure. 

But this was as far as they got, for 
Zz . although a man of great resource and 
ability, did not possess a dollar, nor did he 
know where he could lay his hands on one. 

So the matter had to rest, but thereafter 
Z—— bought his own cattle and the partners 
scarcely spoke to one another. 

In the meantime, Walter did another 
foolish thing. During his travels as a cattle- 
buyer he had met a girl at some farmer’s 
house, and either in some rash moment, or 
after mature consideration, asked her to 
marry him. 

This she consented to do, and thence- 
forth he busied himself with preparations for 
the wedding, even bringing out a carpenter 
and building an addition to the shack, 
besides completing the unfinished interior. 

For some reason or other I resented 
these new plans of his; I was quite satisfied 
with the Present arrangements and disliked 
the idea of having a woman around the place. 

I foresaw that it would mean my 

departure, and told Walter that I thought I 
would leave before the wedding. 
- ““Nonsense!"’ he replied. ‘‘ I don’t 
want you to goaway. You'll get along with 
Minnie all right; she won’t interfere with 
you atall. It'll be just the same as it always 
has been.” 

Perhaps it was because I had been 
unfortunate in the type of womanhood 
I had encountered up to that time, but I 
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could not share his enthusiasm, and looked 
upon the new venture as a piece of absurd 
foolishness. But, as I had promised to stay 
till September 1st, and as that was only 
two months away, I agreed to remain and 
finish my time. 

I was practically running the place 
single-handed by this time, so this would 
only mean that I stayed long enough to cut 
and stook the crop, after which I should have 
gone away with a threshing outfit in any 
case. 


THE LADY MAKES TROUBLE. 


It may have been the result of the 
mental attitude I adopted toward her, but 
soon after her arrival it became apparent 
that I.was not going to get along with 
Walter's bride. Although I had consented 
to act as best man at the ceremony, and did 
my utmost to be pleasant, some woman's 
intuition told her that I didn’t like her, and 
though we never broke out in actual hostili- 
ties, a mere spark would have exploded the 
powder magazine. 

In the matter of chores, for example, 
being by now an experienced farm-hand, I 
suddenly “ forgot ” how to milk, and after 
a conflict of wills, that duty fell to the 
reluctant Walter. 

So also did the wood and water chores. 
Very ungallantly, perhaps, I contended that 
they were none of my work, and now that 
Walter had a housekeeper of his own it was 
certainly up to him to keep her supplied 
with the necessities of her craft. 

Seeing that I flatly refused, H also 
took over this portion of the work, which I 
had formerly done as a matter of course ; 
but he performed these simple tasks so 
unsatisfactorily that there was a continual 
fuss over them. 

After two or three weeks he was 
grumbling all the time about the extra work 
that a woman made around the place, and 
the only person whose condition seemed to 
be improved by the new arrangement was 
myself ! 

My own position had never been more 
comfortable, for I did no more outside work 
than I had formerly done, and was relieved 
of all inside duties, most of which fell to 
Walter. 

I got a great deal of quiet enjoyment 
out of the humours of this situation, as we 
all do when people disregard our advice and 
then proceed to suffer for it. 

Of course, I knew quite well that this 
state of affairs could not last, and I was 
anxious to get away, but on account of the 
nearness of the harvest my services were 
almost essential, and for the time being 
Walter was ready to put up with anything 
rather than let me go. 

With a lively recollection of many little 
wavs in which he had exploited me in the 
past, I took a great satisfaction in paying 
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him back in the same coin now that I had 
him in a position of disadvantage. All of 
which, I grant, was very wrong, and not 
conducive to the happiness of our home, 
where the tension seemed to become greater 
every day. 

To make matters worse, something 
went wrong with the crop. Thanks to 
Walter’s usual dilatory ways, we had been 
a little late in getting it sown in the spring, 
so that the neighbours were cutting their 
crops a week before ours would be ready. 

It was a spell of warm rainy weather 
that caused the damage. Our standing 
grain, instead of taking on a rich golden 
yellow, like our neighbours’ fields, turned to 
a dark unwholesome brown—an obvious 
sign of ‘rust.”” 

This is a parasitic scourge which attacks 
the wheat at a certain stage of its growth 
and bores into the stem, puncturing the sap- 
cells and checking the development of the 
kernels. 

The wheat-plant attacked by “ rust ” 
simply stands still in whatever condition 
it has reached when the disease strikes it. 
Thus our neighbours’ grain, being already 


+ ripe, was not affected, but ours, owing to 


being just one week later than theirs, 
shrivelled up until it was little better than 
chicken - feed, suffering an enormous 
shrinkage in grade. It was doubtful if the 
crop would even pay for the cutting, but 
the blame was not to be laid to the weather 
nor to the country, but simply to our own 
tardiness in getting the seed in. 

To a man in Walter’s position a crop 
failure at this time spelt little less than 
disaster. He had mortgaged his homestead ; 
he had run into debt for lumber to enlarge 
his house and all the incidental expenses of 
the summer ; and with the additional burden 
of a young wife his future did not look very 
promising. 

When we finally settled up I knew 
that I could not hope to get my money 
out of him, so I accepted his “ note”’ for 
the six hundred odd dollars that he owed 
me for wages, and took my departure. 


BAD NEWS. 


I went in to town and deposited the 
note in the bank for safe keeping, although 
the manager assured me that it wasn’t 
worth the paper it was written on. 

“He’s heavily involved,” that official 
told me, gravely, ‘‘ and I don’t think you 
have any chance of collecting it. Why, I 
have his note here for two hundred dollars, 
and should be glad to sell it to you for 

ty.” 

This was cheerful news, and I reflected 
upon it rather gloomily as I walked out of 
the office. 

Wandering around the town, I passed 
the butcher shop, where Z—— was out- 
side cleaning the windows. I had seen him 
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“Standing among the unthreshed stooks, rubbing out the heads between their hands.” 


once or twice when I had been to town, and 
we got into conversation. 

He asked me how I had settled up with 
Walter H , and I admitted that my 
chances of getting paid were not too rosy. 

“He’s a poor fool sort of chap,” said 
Zz , sadly. ‘I made a terrible mistake 
when I took him in as my partner! He 
is absolutely useless! I didn’t mind him 
making mistakes in buying, but he won’t 
do any work at all. I wish I could buy 
him out.”” 

He paused and studied me attentively, 
as if considering a new idea. 

“ How would you like to go into this 
business ?”’ he asked suddenly. 


I puckered up my face in an expression 
of disgust. 

“T don’t think I should care for it,” I 
replied, surveying the unlovely chunks of 
cowflesh that were impaled on various 
hooks around the walls. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

A jolly smile lit up Z——’s good- 
humoured face. 

“Oh, you'd soon get to like it,” he 
assured me genially. ‘‘ As to not knowing, 
I’m looking for a man who doesn’t know 
too much; I’d be more likely to teach him 
something! Come round to my house 
to-night and we'll talk it over.” 

The result of the evening interview 
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was that I soon fell under the persuasive 
spell of this remarkable man. He sold me 
the proposition against my inclination and 
against my better judgment. He made 
thing so easy. 

We can use Walter’s note for the 
cash payment,” he chuckled gleefully. ‘* He 
can't refuse his own note, and you'll never 
collect it any other way.” 

“IT know where I can get another of 
‘em!” I replied, encouraged by his en- 
thusiasm, and thereupon I told him what 
the banker had said about the two-hundred- 
dollar note. 

“Why, you're a treasure, my boy 
cried Z , simply beaming. ‘Go and 
buy it first thing in the morning! I'll run 
out to his farm to-morrow and buy his 
share of the business, but I won’t tell him 
who I am buying it for.” - 

In the morning he drove away, and I 
went to see the bank manager. 

The latter was very surprised when I 
told him I would buy the H note, 
but he was as good as his word and turned 
it over to me for fifty dollars. I put it in 
my wallet with my own note, and awaited 
my new partner's return, 

He got back about sundown, in the 
best of spirits. 

“T’ve made the deal,’”’ he cried, as he 
pulled up. ‘ Bought his share for a thousand 
dollars cash. Paid him fifty dollars down 
and got the papers signed. I am to have the 
balance of the money for him on Saturday 
when he comes to town. Have you got 
those notes ?” 

I assured him that I had. 

“ By the way,” he continued, ‘I saw 
your oxen out in the pasture there. I can 
get you three hundred dollars for them, if 
you want to sell.” 

Seeing that I was now a butcher, T 
saw that I should have no further use 
for my beasts; so I went out and 
brought them in to town along with my 
other belongings. 

I did not waste much time in social 
intercourse with Walter and his bride upon 
this, my final visit. As I drove the plodding 
oxen down the side of the field I caught 
a glimpse of the couple standing among the 
unthreshed stooks, rubbing out the heads 
between their hands in the vain hope of 
finding some good wheat in them. 

Z—— was as good as his word, for the 
very next day he found me a buyer for 
my oxen, and the same day I deposited a 
cheque for three hundred and twenty 
dollars in the bank. 

When the unfortunate H came in 
for his money the following Saturday he 
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was handed an envelo; containing his 
two notes for six hundred and two hundred 
dollars, a receipted bill for fifty dollars for 
the meat he had taken out of the shop 
that season, and my personal cheque for 
a hundred dollars, being the balance of the 
payment of nine hundred and fifty dollars 
due for his share of the business. 

He started to protest against being 
paid in this way, but Z—— was master 
of the situation and soon silenced his 
arguments. 

After all, as Z. pointed out, a 
man’s own notes are legal tender, particu- 
larly where he himself is concerned, for if 
he is not prepared to honour them he should 
not issue them in the first place. 

I felt a little guilty about my share 
in this arrangement ; but, after all, business 
is business, and it was a wonderful chance 
for me to collect my money and, at the same 
time, get a good start in the world. 

Poor Walter! He was his own worst 
enemy. The habit of letting things slide 
had proved too strong for him, and it 
continued to pull him down, down, down, 
until he finally went the inevitable way of 
all such people. 

My new partner proved to be a splendid 
fellow, very shrewd and enterprising in 
his dealings with the world, but the soul 
of honour in his association with his partner. 

I trusted him implicitly with the 
finances of the business, and proceeded to 
dig into the rough work connected with it 
like an ordinary hired man. Z. appre- 
ciated this attitude, and in retum treated 
me with the greatest consideration. He 
was the first man I had met who actually 
went out of his way to consider my comfort 
and welfare. 

Playing the game toward each other 
in this manner, we gradually built up the 
business, Z. showing great patience in 
teaching me all the details of the trade. 

Burdened with liabilities at the start, 
we suffered many ups and downs before we 
finally got out of debt; but having once 
got my feet firmly on the ladder, with 
Zz ’s assistance, I steadily climbed up 
until, when we finally separated—still the 
best of friends—I had a thorough know- 
ledge of a good trade and sufficient capital 
to carry on my own business elsewhere with 
a reasonable amount of success. 

Summing up my humble experiences, 
the moral is that Canada is a land of 
wonderful opportunity for the man who 
can adapt himself to her conditions and 
refuses to be discouraged by sundry hard- 
ships and discomforts while the ‘* breaking- 
in” process is taking place. 


THE END. 
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THe HUNTING OF 
PIERRE LE LOUPE 


On leave from the South African 
Police, the Author spent a sort of 
“busman’s holiday” by going to 
Canada and joining, as a volunteer, 
a patrol of the famous North-West 
Mounted who were chasing a half- 
breed murderer. It was a long and 
arduous hunt, but they got their man 
at last. The story he had to tell 
made Mr. Stuart-Reid, at any rate, 
rather sorry that the fugitive had 
E been captured.’ 


OWARDS the end of December, 1913, 

I visited my parents in England, 

with the intention of spending 

with them, among the scenes of 

my boyhood, the whole of my six months’ 

leave from the South African Police. After 

a period of ceaseless rain and raw, cold 

winds, however, with never a sight of the 

sua, I grew discontented, and decided that 

if I had to put up with cold I would go where 
it was really coll. 

With this idea in mind, I cabled to an 
old South African friend whose last address 
had been in Toronto, Canada, inviting myself 
to visit him. 

An enthusiastic reply came promptly, 
and the following week saw me aboard the 
White Star liner Celtic, en route for New 
York. 

New York did not impress me as I 
had expected, and so I curtailed my stay in 
that city, and, after changing most of my 
money for Canadian currency, boarded the 
express for Toronto. The journey was not 
of much interest, the rolling prairie being 
too similar to the African veld, and I was 
glad when the train at last pulled up in the 
big domed station at Toronto. 

There I was met by my South African 
comrade, and was soon being welcomed by 
his mother and brothers at their home. It 
was indeed a change from the slush and fogs 
of London. The sky overhead was a 
brilliant blue, and underfoot the crisp 
snow crackled, while the trees in the wide 
avenues looked like the pictures seen on 
Christmas cards, 

It is said that adventures are to the 
adventurous, but I certainly had no idea of 
seeking adventure when I presented my 
letter of introduction to the chief of the 
Toronto Police. 
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During the course of our conversation, 
however, that official told me of a patrol of 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police 
which was shortly setting out from Fort 
Regina, near Qu’ Appelle, in the Saskatchewan 
Province, on the track of a half-breed Indian 
who had killed a white man in Winnipeg a 
few days previously, and was now supposed 
to be making his way back to his home on 
the Peace River, in Alberta. 

As I had served in the Northern 
Rhodesian Police (whose methods and codes 
are said to be modelled on the R.N.-W.M.P.) 
and, like most keen police officers, was 
anxious to study the ways of other famous 
Corps, I eagerly welcomed the chief's offer 
of a letter of introduction to Inspector 
Ramsden, who was at that time in command 
at Fort Regina. 

Asking the official to telegraph my 
intended arrival, I set off the following day 
for Qu’Appelle, and, after a bitterly cold 
journey, duly arrived at that centre. 

Here I received a kindly welcome from 
Inspector Ramsden and his junior officers, 
and although the Commandant was not 
himself accompanying the expedition to the 
Peace River Reserve, he put no obstacle in 
the way of my doing so, as a volunteer. He 
informed me, however, that I went at my 
own risk, and that Pierre le Loupe (‘‘ The 
Wolf’) —the ‘‘ wanted’ breed — was a 
dangerous and desperate character, who 
would not hesitate to add another murder 
or two to the one he had already committed. 

The next two days were spent in pre- 
paring for the long trail. Sledges had to be 
seen to, furs and snowshoes overhauled, and 
supplies of ammunition laid in. 

At length, on January 17th, all was in 
order, and at six a.m the petrol set out, 
bound due north and west for Prince Albert, 
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our first long halt. I could not help con- 
trasting the difference between the climate 
I had left, not so long ago, with that in 
which I now found myself. January in 
South Africa is the hottest month of the 
year; in Canada it is the coldest. Instead 
of sweltering in white ducks under a blazing 
sun, here I was covered from head to foot 
in, thick sheepskin robes, with many pairs of 
woollen stockings on my feet, and little of 
my face visible except my eyes and nose. 

The party consisted of Sergeant 
McCarthy, a fine specimen of the R.N.-W.M.P. 
non-commissioned officer, four stalwart 
troopers, and myself. Horses were of no 
use in the deep snow we had to traverse, 
so we took it in turns to ride in the spare 
sledge. 

The sledges were each drawn by a team 
of eight Eskimo dogs, ‘‘ Huskies ”’ the men 
cailed them, but to my idea they were more 
like ravening wolves, especially at supper- 
time, when fhe rations of dried fish and salt 
meat were dished out. They snarled and 
snapped at each other, and, indeed, even 
whilst on the trail (and it took them all their 
time to drag the heavier of the two sledges 
over the constantly-breaking snow-crust) 
there was a constant chorus of yappings and 
growls along the line, and red, lolling tongues 
and gleaming white fangs were always in 
evidence. 

I felt the effects of the cold even at that 
early stage of our two-thousand-mile journey, 
but to nothing like the same degree as later 
-on, when blizzards buried our party many 
feet deep under the snow. 

At nights, sitting round the camp-fires, 
I learned from Sergeant McCarthy fuller 
details of the crime committed by Le Loupe, 
the man we were hunting. 

It was 1.15 a.m. on January 5th when 
a policeman, patrolling his beat in Napier 
Street, Winnipeg, had found a white man 
lying on the sidewalk, at the point of 
death. He had been stabbed in a dozen 
places, and was only able to utter the words : 
“ Pierre le Loupe ; White Eagle.’’ before he 
collapsed and died in the constable’s arms. 

From papers found on the dead man, 
it appeared that his name was James 
Henderson, and that he had been the pro- 
prietor of a trading-station, or post, on the 
Peace River Reserve, near the spot where 
the Peace joins the Great Slave River on 
the shore of Lake Athabasca. Among 
documents discovered later at his lodgings 
in Winnipeg was a record of his sojourn 
on the Peace River, where he seemed to have 
married a half-breed squaw named Red 
Feather, an adopted daughter of Chief 
White Eagle, who was well known as a 
stern ruler of his tribe and a staunch sup- 
porter of the Government. 

It was surmised that the murderer 
would try to return to the Peace River, 
under the impression that no one had 
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witnessed his crime, and that his victim 
was dead when he left him. 

The supposition at Police headquarters 
was that the murdered man, like so many 


‘other white traders and hunters in the far 


North-West, had married an Indian gil, 
but, after making a fortune, or, at least, 
a competence, had deserted her in order to 
return to the gayer life of the great cities, 
where a white man could not very well 
take a native wife. The officials assumed 
that Le Loupe--if, indeed, he were the 
murderer—had acted out of a spirit of 
revenge, being in some way connected with 
the discarded squaw. 

After a short stay in Prince Albert, 
where we were joined by a Cree Indian guide, 
our party once more set off, and, in a week, 
was well out into the ‘* barrens.” 

Day after day, weck after week, we 
forged on, now crossing frozen rivers, now 
skirting dense pine forests, falling many 
times into deep snowdrifts, but ever gaining 
ground, and counting the white miles as 
they slipped behind us. 

It was nearing the end of February 
before we caught sight of our quarry. 
could distinguish nothing at first, but, by 
the aid of a pair of binoculars, at last 
managed to discern a tiny black spot on the 
vast field of snow which lay spread over 
the plain which lies between Saskatoon and 
Battleford. 

It was Black Moose, our Cree guide, 
who first saw the apparently motionless 
dot in the white wilderness, and opined 
that it must be Le Loupe, as no trapper 
would be likely to be out on the trail at 
that season, when all the: game, both furred 
and feathered, had sought the shelter of the 
dense underwoods. 

Our leader, Sergeant McCarthy, bade 
us be cautious, as it was his intention to take 
Le Loupe by surprise and so avert further 
bloodshed if possible. With that idea in 
view we camped where we were, determin- 
ing to continue the pursuit by night, which, 
indeed, was now almost as bright as day 
for the purpose of travel, though, curiously 
enough, there was a great difference in the 
visibility. 

Night travel was all very well in some 
ways, but that evening saw our first serious 
mishap. After we had been on our way for 
about a couple of hours, the dogs going at 
a good pace down a slight incline, the leading 
sledge crashed into an almost concealed 
pine-stump, which completely ripped off 
one of the runners. The sudden jerk on the 
harness was so severe that it broke the neck 
of the dog nearest the sledge. 

The runner was a bad enough matter, 
but anyone who has had experience with a 
Canadian dog-team knows what the loss of 
the ‘‘ prow ’’—as the first dog in the team 
is called—may mean to an expedition of 
this sort. Endless trouble ensued, and at 
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length we had to split up the two teams of 
“ huskies.””. With one dog short, however, 
our speed was considerably reduced. 

After getting things more or less smooth 
again we resumed our nocturnal progress, 
and one night, at the latter end of March, 
we saw, far away in the starlight, a redder 

low which we knew to be a camp-fire. As 
it was not more than two miles off, we 
unharnessed the dogs and securely tied 
them up, cach far enough from his neigh- 
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bour to prevent the possibility of a fight. 
Then, dividing our force into two parties, 
we crept slowly toward the fire. 

After a long crawl, during which we 
took advantage of every scrap of cover, 
we drew near enough to distinguish the 
figure of a man, clad in heavy furs and 
mackinaws, stirring a small cooking-pot 
as he bent over the embers. The 
snarling of his dog-team could be heard 
a few yards farther away. 

When we were twenty 
yards off, having been able 
to get thus far without 
being seen by the fugitive, 
Sergeant McCarthy, with 
whose party I was, rose 
to his feet and, levelling 
his carbine, approached the 
seated man, at the same 
time calling upon him to 
surrender. 

The only answer he 
received was a bullet which 
whistled past unpleasantly 
close to his head as the man 
leapt to his feet and 
plunged toward the bushes. 


“With a slash of his long whip he sent his team headlong into the night.” 


2)2 


The dog-team must have been ready 
to set off at a moment's notice, for by the 
time McCarthy, the trooper, and myself 
reached the fire, Le Loupe had sprung on 
to his sledge, and, with a slash of his long 
whip, sent his team headlong into the night. 
We fired a few ineffectual shots after him, 
but the only result was a defiant laugh and 
a stream. of curses in broken English and 
the patois of the half-breed. 

There was nothing left for us to do but 
return to our own teams, which, owing to 
the loss of the ‘ prow,’’ would have little 
hope of catching up with Le Loupe’s 
animals, judging by the speed at which he 
had set off. 

Day followed day as we continued on 
the trail of the murderer, a trail it was 
now easier to follow, for his sledge-marks 
were as clear by night as by day. We no 
longer saw the black speck in the distance, 
and knew by this that Le Loupe was many 
miles away ahead of us. 

We were determined, however, to 
capture him before he reached the Peace 
River, for we knew that should he once gain 
the sanctuary of his own people's lepees, it 
would be a difficult, if not impossible, job 
for our small force to locate him, Luck was 
with us. Once again, as we topped a long 
rise in the gathering dusk, we saw ahead of 
us a light which was not that of a star, 
and which did not flicker in the slight breeze 
that blew across the snow. Here there was 
no cover available, so, throwing caution 
to the winds, we advanced toward the light. 

After covering about a mile of snow- 
covered plain, we were able to distinguish 
a ruined log cabin standing on a slight 
eminence, from the calico-covered window 
of which the light of a candle or lamp 
gleamed. 

We were too wise to think that our 
approach had been unobserved, and a 
second later we knew we had been spotted, 
for a flash appeared in the darkness by the 
cabin and a bullet shrilled overhead. 

We promptly fell flat on our stomachs 
and returned the fire, although we realized 
it could have little or no effect, for the man 
had the thick log walls between himself 
and us. 

It seemed that our only plan was to 
starve our fugitive out of his stronghold, and 
with this idea in view we hastily built a wall 
of snow in the shape of a half-circle, beating 
it hard and solid with the butts of our 
carbines, and securing our dogs and sledges 
behind it. 

Two of the troopers and the Cree guide 
were sent to the northern side of the cabin, 
where they erected a similar ‘“ dug-out,’’ 
the effect being that Le Loupe could not 
slip out unseen by keeping the shack between 
himself and our party. 

Day followed day, with an occasional 
exchange of shots, but no harm was done 
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till McCarthy stood up to stretch his long 
legs, and, forgetting the danger for a moment, 
extended his right arm over his head. At 
the same moment a shot rang out, and the 
Sergeant uttered a groan of surprise as a 
bullet passed through his hand. It was a 
clean wound, but in that temperature (40° 
below zero) great care had to be taken to 
keep the frost out of it. 

After this we were more wary, but by 
and by the shots from the cabin became 
fewer, and at last they stopped altogether. 

For two days we saw no sign of life from 
the shack save the steady spiral of blue 
smoke from the chimney. Late one after- 
noon this smoke died out, and an hour after 
the figure of Le Loupe appeared at the door, 
hands upheld in the approved sign of 
surrender, 

McCarthy feared treachery and advised 
caution, but I had been used to reading 
native faces in Africa, and I could see no 
deceit in that of Le Loupe. 

I called out to him, asking if he sur- 
rendered, and he replied: “ Yes; but first 
I would talk to you-—you, who are a stranger 
to my country and my people. Do not 
fear; I have fired my last cartridge, and I 
have eaten no food for two days. I am 
exhausted, and I’ve gone snow-blind.’’ 

This last statement we found to be 
true; the constant searching of the snow- 
field for his pursuers had brought on the 
dreaded snow-blindness, which may last a 
week, or a month—or for ever. This ac- 
counted for his bad shooting; the hitting 
of Sergeant McCarthy’s hand had been a 
mere fluke. £ 

And now, as nearly as possible in 
Le Loupe’s own words, as he told it to us, 
I propose to tell my readers the story of how 
the half-breed came to slay his one-time 
friend James Henderson, formerly of Dundee, 
Scotland, and later of Henderson’s Post, 
Peace River Reservation, Alberta. 


Ten years ago, out of the forest, a young 
man came to the tents of my people. From 
over the Great Water he came, and my 
father, Chief White Eagle, iked him for his 
strength and prowess as a hunter of moose 
and caribou, which at that time were 
plentiful around the reservation. 

Soon he became a favourite, and later 
trade-goods began to arrive from his home 
over the Big Water, and he gained many 
furs and skins and waxed rich. I was a 
younger man than he, but he outdid me in 
all things. Nevertheless, we remained 
friends, even when he stole from me the 
love of Red Feather, the adopted child of 
my father, White Eagle. 

I knew that Henderson was a better 
man than I, so I stood aside and watched 
the progress of his courtship with Red 
Feather, who, until the stranger’s arrival, 
had held me first favourite, and would have 
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been my squaw but 
for his coming. 

Red Feather 
was the fairest 
maid in all the 
tribe, and I was 
sore at heart when 
at last White 
Eagle, our father, 
gave her into the 
keeping of James 
Henderson. 

I made a vow 
then—and I told 
my vow to the 
bridegroom before 
the wedding was 
an hour past. It 
was that if he ever 
played her false, 
as so many white 
men had done to 
our maidens in the 
past, I would have 
tear for tear, sigh 
for sigh, and, if 
need be, life for 
life, from him for 
every pang _ he 
might cause Red 
Feather. 

Well, the 
years passed, and 
four sons and a 
daughter were 
born to Red 
Feather and 
James Henderson. 

e grew richer and 
richer, and his 
journeys to the 
Great City took 
longer and longer 
to accomplish; 
once he was away 
a whole season, 
Red Feather 
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thought her man 
had deserted her, 
but I knew better, 
for I knew where Henderson had cached 
the store of gold-dust and small nuggets 
which he had won from the river, and 
I found the cache secure, so I knew he 
would return. Return he did, and great 
was Red Feather’s joy, for she surely loved 
her man as few white men believe an Indian 
woman can love. 

He returned, but I saw what Red 
Feather in her blind love did not see. 
Henderson was different ; he was absent in 
his talk, and often as we sat together at the 
door of his store his eyes would grow dreamy, 
and I knew that it was not the forest trees 
that he saw, nor the voice of Red Feather 
singing the youngest child to sleep that he 
heard. It was the call of the Big Water 


“Everything else left my mind but blind rage.” 


that he was listening to, and the glaring 
lights of the cities that he saw. 

One day we looked for him in vain. 
He had gone, leaving a bag of gold-dust 
and a short note for Red Feather (he had 
taught her to read the white man’s lettering 
saying that he was tired of the eternal snow 
and solitude and was about to return to 
his own people. It was a cruel letter after 
all the love and service Red Feather had 
given him for ten years, and it broke her 
heart. 

The next day she, too, had disappeared 
from the Post, and later the howling of 
the wolves in the forest led us to the s;ot 
where her half-devoured body lay. Her face 
alone was unmarred, and in her last sleep 
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she seemed to me to have recaptured all 
her lost youth and beauty. 

That day I harnessed my best team 
and set out for the Big City, and after a 
long time spent in walking its many streets, 
for I was unused to the ways of the white 
man’s dwellings, I met Henderson late one 
night. When he recognized me, full of fire- 
water as he was, I made him understand 
what had happened to Red Feather, and 
the fate that was to be his own. 

He tried to bluster; he even made 
wicked remarks about the dead squaw, 
and at that everything else left my mind 
but blind rage, and I stabbed my former 
friend many times, till he fell dead at my 
feet. Then I went back to the plantation 
where I had concealed my team, and started 
my journey home. 

Now it is over. I do not fear death, 
but one thing I ask you: do not let the 

lice put the iron chains on my_ hands. 
Powil come with you, and will give, you 
my solemn promise that I will not attempt 
to escape. I will keep my word, the word 
of Pierre le Loupe, to you and your comrades, 
even as I kept it to James Henderson. 


The winter of 1913-14 will long remain 
in the memory of all those who lived in 
the Saskatchewan Province during its 
reign. Bitter cold and howling blizzards, 
with famine and the loss of stock and human 
lives following in their trail, broke many 
a hitherto-prosperous trader. Far into 
June the ground was too hard to plough, 
and the wheat harvest was a failure. 

It was well into March before our 
party started the first stage of our return 
journey to Prince Albert. Twice we were 
held up by blinding blizzards for a week 
at a time; any attempt to travel in the 
open would have spelt death to both men 
and dogs. We could only dig ourselves 
into the snow and do our best to keep 
out of the cutting blasts. It was then that 
Le Loupe—now entirely recovered from 
his snow-blindness—proved his skill as a 
guide and caterer. 

From him I learned how to obtain 
burnable wood from under the bark of the 
fir-trees, and how to snare snow-rabbits 
which, owing to their white winter coats, 
could not be seen a yard off. It was Le 
Loupe who shot the giant moose, and 
thereby saved the party from starvation 
(the dogs had long before died of cold and 
starvation and formed part of our diet). 
It was Le Loupe, again, who retraced the 
way back to the trail when we were hope- 
lessly lost. 

Finally, it was Le Loupe who saved 
McCarthy's arm when he was in danger of 
losing it owing to frost-bite entering the 


wound in his hand where the half-breed’s 
chance bullet had penetrated. 

Three times we were nearly  over- 
powered by massed attacks of timber- 
wolves, made bold by hunger, but each 
time Le Loupe succeeded in making torches 
out of the resinous boughs of fir-trees and 
kept them off till daylight returned. 

At last, well into April, we sighted 
the steeple of the Catholic Church at Prince 
Albert, and knew that, thanks to our 
prisoner, the worst part of our terrible 
jourmey was over. 

Little remains to be told. We stayed 
at the barracks at Prince Albert for a 
month, on the chance of the weather 
breaking, but as it showed no signs of 
doing so, on May 14th we again set out for 
Regina, with a fresh outfit of sledges, dogs, 
and provisions. After a long, cold, but 
otherwise uneventful journey, we arrived 
at that Fort on June r2th. From there 
we continued our way to Winnipeg by rail, 
and handed our prisoner over to the prison 
authorities to await his trial at the July 
sessions. 

As I had to be back in Johannesburg 
on July 20th, I could not remain for the 
trial, so my evidence was taken on com- 
mission, and I returned to England to 
bid a brief ‘ good-bye”’ to my people 
before catching the Edinburgh Castle to 
Cape Town. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Great War, whilst in German West Africa, 
I received a letter from Inspector Ramsden, 
of Regina, telling me that Le Loupe had 
been found guilty and sentenced to death, 
but that the sentence had been commuted 
to one of penal servitude for fifteen years. 
I was sorry, for, knowing Le Loupe as I 
came to know him during those awful 
months, I felt sure that prison would be 
worse to him than any death he could die. 

I heard in 1920 that he had been shot 
during a strike in Brandon Penitentiary, 
to which he had been removed, but was 
unable to verify the report. 

Poor Le Loupe! He was a man— 
and he kept his word. Several times on 
that eventful return journey, when all 
our party were weak from hunger and 
privation, and half-blind from the constant 
glare of the snow, he could easily have 
stolen away in the night. 

Knowing the country as he did, while 
we were on foot and unfamiliar with the 
district, he could in all probability have 
made good his escape. But he did not 
attempt to break his parole; instead, he 
did all he could to lighten the lot and save 
the lives of the men who were taking him 
to a fate that to him was worse than death 
itself. 


Trivial Round 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SOUTH AFRICAN FARMER 


7 by 
Lumpy C Thompson 


Mlastrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


This vivid li:tle article gives one a better idea of the white man’s routine on a South 


African farm taan ail the text-books ever published. 


“The incidents are strictly true, and 


happened to me whilst working on a large estate in the North-Eastern Transvaal,” writes| 
Mr. Thompson. 


ING -a - ling - a - ling -a-ling. Bang ! 
Crash ! 

“‘ Confound it!” 

Needless to say, I had knocked 
the wretched alarm-clock off the chair in 
my efforts to silence it. 

A mighty yawn. ‘‘ Wunner wha’ time 
is ? ’—drowsily. 

The alarm-clock, with an aggrieved 
look on its face, informed me that it was 
ten minutes past five (ack emma). 

A knock on the door. 


“All right, M’suma,” I growled. A 


marvellously ugly Kaffir entered, bearing a- 


cup of cotfee. “‘ Sixpence’ M’suma was 
cook-housemaid-parlourmaid-washerwoman- 
footman-butler-majordomo of my modest 
bachelor establishment. 

“ Mire, Baas.” 

“ Move, M’suma.” 

Exit M’suma. 

After drinking my coffee and using the 
improvised shower-bath in my garden I felt 
a little more ready to meet the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. Back in my 
room again, I arrayed myself in the simple 
garb of my profession, consisting of khaki 
drill shirt and shorts, heavy boots, and 
canvas leggings. 

I glanced at the clock and realized that 
I must “ get a move on,” as the bell for 
assembling the boys would be ringing verv 
shortly. (Here I had better add that all 
male Kaffirs, of any age, are spoken of as 
 boys.”) Grabbing an old felt hat, I 


hurried out into the early morning air. The 
atmosphere was like wine, delightfully cool, 
but a certain haziness round the horizon 
suggested that the coolness would be of very 
short duration. 

Upon arrival at the farm buildings I 
saw some twenty-odd Kaffirs assembled in 
the implement shed. 

Clankety-clang-clankety-clang the 
assembly bell. In passing let me say that 
this is no cathedral chime, ringing out at 
early morn. Our bell is just an old plough- 
coulter suspended from a stomvrugter tree in 
my garden and beaten lustily by M’suma, 
armed with half a fencing-standard. 

I entered my office and emerged armed 
with the month’s labour sheet. Crossing to 
the assembled artisans (?) I was greeted 
with a chorus of ‘‘ Mére, Baas,”’ and all hats 
were doffed in my honour. I then began to 
call the roll. 

“* Jobadi ?” 

“* Ja, Baas.” . 

“* Moshosho ? ” 

“ Ena sebenza lapa mileka, Baas.” 

This explanation was to the effect that 
Moshosho was working in the milking-kraal, 
and was therefore exempt from roll-call. 

“ N’koane ?” 

Silence. 

“ N’koane ?” 

Still silence, and then, from somewhere 
at th k, came :— 

“ N’koane sick, Baas.” 

However, I knew Mr. N’koane. 


I also 
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knew that the previous day I had given him 
a holiday. His brother was taking unto 
himself a wife, and N’koane’s sickness was 
undoubtedly due to having imbibed not 
wisely but too well of native beer. Con- 
sequently, against the name of N’koane, 
instead of putting an ‘“S,” signifying 
“* sick ’’—by which he would lose that day's 
pay—I put a “ D,” which meant he would 
lose his pay and also half a crown for being 
intoxicated. And so on I went, amid 
various interruptions and diversions, until 
roll-call was over. 

My next job was to appoint unto every 
man his day’s work. One boy was sent to 
bring the horses and mules in for their 
morning toilet, another to cook the boys’ 
breakfast. One gang went off to excavate 
for an irrigation furrow on the hillside ; 
another lot to dig holes for fruit-trees, as we 
intended going in for grape-fruit. Three 
others—plough-boys—were despatched in 
search of the working-oxen. At last they 
were all fixed up. 

My first visit of the day was to the 
milking-kraal. Here some thirty scrub cows 
were being milked. Their yield varied from 
a teacupful to half a gallon, depending 
largely on the energy of the milker and the 
wildness of the cow. Here, also, there was 
elementary veterinary work afoot—atten- 
tion to a calf with a festered ear, a cow that 
had ripped herself on some barbed wire, and 
an ox that had been fighting and come off 
second-best. 

By the time I had seen that all was in 
order, the first kerosene-tin of milk was 
ready for the separator. I always worked 
this myself, as the local lads seemed to be 
incapable of turning a handle at a uniform 
speed for more than half-a-dozen revolu- 
tions. When the first tinful was done I 
repaired to my office and grappled with 
such problems as labour-tickets and cattle- 
returns, until a shout of : ‘‘ Mileka, Baas,” 
told me that my presence at the separator 
was again required. 

Clankety-clang-clankety-clang ! 

Cheers! Breakfast-time ; and I was as 
hungry asa hunter. Repairing to my house, 
I sat down to a hearty feed of mealie meal 
porridge, bacon and eggs, and toast and 
marmalade. Although the methods of 
M’suma did not always bear looking into, 
he produced most excellent results. While 
I was enjoying my succulent repast, the 
boys down at the sheds were crouching 
round a large pot and eating, with a pleasure 
quite as great as mine, vast quantities of 
very stiff mealie-pap, washed down with 
skim milk. 

My after-breakfast pipe was just drawing 
nicely, when 

Clankety-clang-clankety-clang ! 

Grumbling and cursing to myself, I left 
my comfortable chair, exchanged my old 
felt hat for a solar topee—for the sun was 


already giving out considerable heat—an& 
made my way back to the sheds. 

_My morning programme was full of 
variety. First I visited the milking-kraal 
to see that all the tins had been. properly 
washed. Then I gave orders to Charlie, the 
chief of the milking fraternity, to bring half- 
a-dozen young oxen into the kraal in order 
that they might be trained to do something 
more useful than merely chew the cud. 

My next visit was to the excavators on 
the hillside, where I found that progress had 
been hindered by a chunk of rock of vast 
dimensions. Realizing that the situation 
called for gelignite, I provided two of the 
boys with jumper-drills and set them making 
holes in the boulder in readiness for the big 
bang. 

From there I took a short cut across 
the cotton-lands and through the orange 
orchards to where two boys and a “ pic- 
canin ’’ were breaking up new ground, 
recently cleared, with a Jumbo veld-breaker 
plough. Every now and again the plough 
hit a stone or a hidden root and something 
broke. However, as they were well sup- 
plied with wire and raw-hide, these breakages 
were not of any very great consequence, and 
helped to vary the monotony of the plough- 
boys’ lives. I gave them some more wire 
and a word or two of encouragement, and 
left them to amuse themselves. 

Back through the orange trees again, 
across the old monkey-nut lands, and I 
came to where the boys were digging tree- 
holes, or where they should have been doing 
it! Instead of holding a_ digging-bee, 
however, they had started a debating- 
socicty. From what I could gather, one, 
Kleinbooi Lekala, had lost a heifer and had 
accused ‘‘ Punch”’ N'sima of having sur- 
reptitiously killed and eaten the same, 
which charge ‘‘ Punch” hotly denied. The 
other boys, although having no material 
interest in the case, were giving moral 
support to either plaintiff or defendant. 

As soon as my approach was detected 
the meeting broke up in disorder. One and 
all snatched up their tools and started 
picking at the ground with a great show of 
energy. I made a few well-chosen remarks 
concerning the undersirability of holding 
indignation meetings during working hours, 
and then began my return journey. 

On arriving back at the milking- 
kraal, I found six lusty young oxen standing 
about with baleful eyes and peevish expres- 
sions. I rallied Charlie and his lieutenants, 
and we opened our bovine training college. 
The first step was to get a raw-hide rem 
round the beast’s horns, and then to get 
him used to being led about. Our first 
candidate was a large red Sussex-Afrikander, 
with horns spanning nearly four feet from 
tip to tip. 

Emulating the example of Mr. Thomas 
Mix, Charlie managed, after about a quarter 


“His right horn 
Moshosho’s 
shirt and he thrust 
one of his forefeet 
through the bun-hat 
which was old Pop’s 
most cherished 
Possession.” 


veim round 
named = him 


of an_ hour, 
“ Trotsky’s ”’ 
“Trotsky ’’ on the spot, because he was 
so very red and truculent-looking). Having 


to get the 
horns (I 


“roped his steer,’’ Charlie, who rather 
fancied himself as an ox-breaker, pro- 
ceeded to show us how the thing should 
be done. 


THE TRIVIAL ROUND. 
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Now, by all the rules of the game, 
“Trotsky ” should have allowed himself 
to be led round the kraal. But he evidently 
considered that rules were only made to 
be broken, and, planting his forelegs firmly 
in the dust, he looked at his mentor as 
much as to say: “ Now, you black blather- 
skite, do your worst!” 
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Charlie pulled lustily for a while; then 
Moshosho joined him, and finally old Pop 
Papane took a hand. Still ‘ Trotsky” 
held his ground. Suddenly a bright thought 
struck him; evidently he had an over- 
developed sense of humour. He waited 
until his three trainers were pulling in 
unison, and then he let himself go like a 
stone from a catapult. His left horn 
missed Charlie by a couple of inches, his 
right one ripped Moshosho’s shirt in twain, 
and he thrust one of his weighty forefeet 
through the bun-hat which was old Pop's 
most cherished possession. Then, thinking 
that he had provided enough free enter- 
tainment for one day, ‘‘Trotsky’’ leapt 
over the low wall of the kraal and trotted 
off into the bush, taking with him a new 
reim valued at tenpence-ha’penny, and also 
the bun-hat, worn as an ankle ornament. 

I left my henchmen eyeing the remain- 
ing five candidates for instruction in a 
manner that seemed to suggest ‘cold 
feet,” and repaired to my office. Five 
minutes later, equipped with two sticks 
of gelignite, two detonators, and two long 
pieces of fuse, I wended my way once more 
up the hillside. I found the two holes ready 
drilled in the offending rock, and an air 
of hushed expectancy prevailing among 
the boys. They loved my little blasting 
efforts ! 

As soon as the fuses were lit they 
scuttered away to a safe vantage-point, and 
there waited, with mixed expressions of 
joy and fear on their faces. When the 
explosion occurred they leapt in the air, 
‘uttering weird cat-calls. Wonderful ju-ju, 
those jelly-sticks, they think. Baas just 
takes a long piece of thick string, puts a 
brass cap on one end, sticks the cap into the 
jelly-stick, pokes the jelly-stick into the 
hole in the rock, and plasters it in with mud. 
Then he lights the other end of the piece of 
thick string, and presently—Boo-oom ! and 
the big rock is shattered. Truly a wonderful 
juju! 

My blasting operations that day were 
highly successful, and the big boulder 
was no more. Hardly, however, had the 
echoes of the explosion died away in the 
hills, when. 

Clankety-clang-clankety-clang ! 

Welcome sound! Dinner-time ! 

I always have my big meal of the day 
in the evening, so that I can spend most of 
my dinner-hour in the hammock slung under 
the giant morula tree. I had hardly settled 
down for my midday siesta, amid the buzz- 
ings and hummings of innumerable insects 
and the harsh cry of a “ go-'way”’ bird in 
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a nearby pawpaw tree, when M’suma 
brought me a chit from my chief. It read :— 


Will you please take the car and inspect 
the line between here and B——’s, as the 
*phone is out of order ? 


Verily fortune favoured me that after- 
noon. B—— was the man who managed 
the citrus orchards about four miles away, 
and we were in communication with him 
by means of a private telephone service. 
The wire ran through a section of dense 
bush, and it was here that the breakages 
always occurred. In this bush there are 
dozens of little grey monkeys. Tiring of 
the trees, they sometimes do trapeze stunts 
on the line, and as a result breakdowns 
occur. 

I knew that it would not take me long 
to find and rectify the trouble, and I should 
then feel that it was part of my duty to 
run the old “tin Lizzie” the remaining 
two miles up to B——’s place, just to see 
that his instrument was in order, and so 
forth. And when I mention that I knew 
I should most certainly get afternoon tea 
up there, and that Mrs. B——’s cakes are 
famous throughout the countryside, my 
satisfaction may well be understood. 

My lunch-hour being up, I went back 
to the sheds. There I cranked up what must 
almost be the original effort of Mr. Henry 
Ford, collared a boy and a ladder, and we 
were away. 

The break, as I anticipated, was soon 
found and repaired, and then followed the 
serious work of the afternoon. 

An hour and a half later I was on my 
way back again, feeling all the better for 
four cups of tea and about half a pound 
of cake. I also had a very choice leg of 
venison in the car—a present from Bob 
B—, who seemed to spend most of his 
working hours on hunting expeditions. 

I got back to the sheds just before 
knocking-off time, and half an hour later 
I was in my bungalow again, with the day’s 
work done. A hot bath, a change into more 
civilized attire, a large and tasty meal, a 
pipe of my favourite blend, a comfortable 
armchair, the latest novel from Johannes- 
burg—what more can a man want ? 


Great Scott! Ten o'clock already! 
Ah, well, I suppose I had better turn in. 
To-morrow means another day, full of all 
sorts of happenings—interesting, amusing, 
and annoying. We under-manager fellows 
may not be wealthy, but no one can say our 
job is monotonous, 
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Over Niagara Falls 
Ina Rubber Ball! 


Orrin Dunlap 


of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


; For many years, as regular readers are aware, Mr. Dunlap—the historian of Niagara Falls 


—has regularly 


described in our pages every sensational “stunt” performed at Niagara. 


The great cataract seems to have a fatal fascination for all sorts of foolhardy adventurers, 

many of whom have paid with their lives for rash attempts to brave its perils. Here is 

the story of the latest Niagara sensation—a young man’s daring trip through the rapids and 
over the hundred-and-sixty-eight-foot Canadian Fall in a big rubber ball! 


beings on the face of the globe, and 
ean Albert 
at this 


HERE are approximately one thou- 
; sand eight Fandred million human 
of all these people 
Lussier is the only one 
writing, has gone 
over the Falls of 
Niagara and lives 
to tell the story 
of how it feels 
to be tossed and 
tumbled about in 
the rapids of the 
Upper Niagara 
River and then 
dropped over the 
brink of the 
mighty Horse- 
shoe Fall into the 
gorge below. 
Neverthe- 
less, Lussier was 
not the first per- 
son to perform 
this feat. That 
honour belongs to 
another —and a 
woman at that. 
She was Mrs. 
Annie Edson 
Taylor, who, on 
October 24th, 
1901, startled the 
world by shoot- 


who, 


By 


on aoe Ss - 


Fastening Lussier up inside his big rubber ball. The opeaiag was 
by means of two water-tight lids. 


ing the Horseshoe Fall of Niagara in a 
barrel and coming out alive. 

Mrs. Taylor was forty-three years old 
on the day she made the trip, and she rode 
the waves of the rapids and plunged over 
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the great waterfall in a barrel of Kentucky 
oak that was four feet six inches high, 
twelve inches in diameter at the top, and 
twenty-eight inches in diameter at the 
bilge and bottom. A_two-hundred- 
anvil was attached to the base of the 
to keep it upright as it floated. 

The barrel, 
with Mrs. Taylor 
inside, passed 
over the brink of 
the Fall at 4.23 
p.m., and she 
was taken out 
at 4.40p.m. She 
died penniless on 
April 29th, 1921, 
and is buried in 
Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Just nine 
years and nine 
months after 
Mrs. Taylor con- 
quered Niagara, 
“Bobby” Leach, 
born in Bristol, 
England, but 
who came to 
Niagara Falls 
from Watertown, 
N.Y., also went 
over the Horse- 
shoe and came 
out alive. Leach made his voyage in a barrel 
of steel, which floated on its bilge, and the 
date of his trip was Tuesday, July 25th, 1911. 

Leach crossed the brink at 3.10 p.m., 
and was picked up a few minutes later in 
the gorge below, in a state of utter collapse. 
His body was frightfully bruised, his jaw 
broken, and both knee-caps were smashed. 
He lay in a hospital for twenty-three weeks, 
but for all that he was delighted to have 
conquered Niagara. By the irony of fate 
Leach later slipped on a piece of orange peel in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, injuring one of his 
legs so badly that an operation was necessary, 
and he died there on April 28th, 1926. 

Bristol, England, also contributed the 
next Falls adventurer in the person of a 
barber named Charles G. Stephens, aged 
fifty-eight, who sought to go over the 
cataract in a barrel of Russian oak, painted 
black and white in zebra stripes. It was on 
the morning of Sunday, July 11th, 1920, that 
Stephens and his barrel were towed out on 
the river from a point near Chippawa, 
Ontario, Stephens being the first man to 
start from the Dominion side of the stream. 

Fearing that the authorities might seek 
to prevent the trip, the barber was cast adrift, 
at the mercy of the currents, at 8.10 a.m., 
and at 8.55 o’clock he swept over the brink. 
The barrel went to pieces, and the body of the 
unfortunate Stephens was never found. “His 


und 
arrel 
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right arm, torn off at the shoulder, was later 
picked up and identified by tatteo-marks. 

In 1912-13 Jean Albert Lussier was 
working at St. Catharine’s, Ontario, and saw 
Leach and his steel barrel. Lussier didn’t 
think much of that barrel as a means of 
shooting the Falls; he conceived the idea 
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The sphere poised on the brink of the Horseshoe Fall, just 
making the hundred-and-sixty-eight feet plunge to the river below. 


he could make a much better and safer craft 
wherein to go over Niagara. The idea and 
the ambition grew with him, 

In 1916 he was employed in a factory 
making rubber tyres for automobiles, and 
it occurred to him that a ball made of fabric 
and rubber, reinforced by steel strips, would 
withstand the buffetings of Niagara better 
than any barrel ever made. After sundry 
experiments he finally built a sphere of this 
kind in the works of the Mohawk Rubber 
Company at Akron, Ohio. 

ussier’s ball weighed seven hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds, and was six feet in 
diameter. In colour it was bright red. 
There were two steel frames, an outer and 
an inner one, the latter surrounding the 
compartment in which Lussier rode. Outside 
each of the steel frames were thick layers of 
rubber and canvas, while between the outer 
and inner frames were thirty-two air- 
compartments. These ‘“‘ pockets ’’ were 
designed to offset any bumps the ball might 
receive in its headlong journey through the 
upper rapids and over the Fall. 

In the centre of the big globe was a 
compartment twenty-four inches round, 
widening out. to thirty-six inches at the 
bottom to accommodate Lussier’s feet. In 
this cavity Lussier rode on a seat, with 
fabric straps round his head, body, and legs, 
the straps about his legs having a downward 
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pull so that he would not plunge on to his 
head. if the ball turned over. 


Surrounding him, when he made his 
voyage, were about a dozen cushions, so 
that he was apparently well protected from 


injury. On the so-called ‘“‘ bottom ”’ of the 
ball a hundred-and-fifty-pound iron weight 
was placed to keep the sphere from rolling, 
if possible. Lussier claimed that the ball 
cost him between five and six thousand 
dollars, which seems a very large sum to 
pay for such a contrivance. 

Previous to the trip it was announced 
that- Lussier planned to have his strange 
craft dropped into the river from an aero- 

lane whach would fly from a distant point 
in order that the authorities might have no 
chance to prevent the performance. 

Actually, however, the ball was brought 
from Akron, Ohio, to Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
on a truck, and early on the afternoon of the 
appointed day it was placed in the river at 
La Salle, an up-river district about five miles 
from the Falls proper. From there the big 
red globe was towed by a launch out to the 
Canadian channel of theriver. The Canadian 
side was selected because there the stream 
runs deeper than on the New York side, and 
to be set afloat in the Canadian channel 
meant a greater possibility of going over the 
Horseshoe Fall than the American Fall. 

A trip over the latter would mean 
certain death, owing to the rocky “ talus” 
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at the foot of the cataract. To succeed, the 
ball, with its human freight, must pass over 
the Horseshoe, and nearly in the centre of 
the brink at that, for there the emerald-green 
torrent plunges in great depth sheer to the 
river be 

It was no Joyride “stunt ” that Lussier 
was planning. nce set adrift, he was alone 
and completely helpless, at the mercy of the 
currents of a swift river that tosses madly 
over a full mile or more of dangerous reefs 
ere the brink of the Fall is reached. 

Directly the ball was set free, no human 
agency could direct its course; the 
treacherous waters would hurl it onwards 
just as they chose, each minute rushing it 
closer to that awful drop of a hundred and 
sixty-eight feet into the gorge below. And 
then, unless the plunge took place within a 
very small area, the man inside the globe _ 
was going to inevitable destruction. Small 
wonder that the authorities do their best to 
discourage such foolhardy attempts ! 

All being in readiness, Lussier left the 
launch and clambered into the ‘“‘ passenger 
compartment ”’ of the ball, in which he was 
doubly sealed by two lids in order to prevent 
leakage of water. Then the launch towed him 
farther out into the river and, reaching the 
danger-point for boats, set the globe adrift. 

Meanwhile, on“the New York side of 
the river, a vast multitude was celebrating 
Independence Day—a_ national holiday. 


Lussier’s ball floating out from the foot of the cataract. A boat is seen going out 
to tow it ashore. 
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several slight injuries, but speedily recovered. 


The city was crowded with visitors, and the 
stream of humanity found its way across to 
the Canadian side, so that thousands of 
people were sightseeing in the neighbourhood 
of the waterfalls and the gorge. When it 
was reported Lussier was coming down- 
stream and going over the Fall, the river- 
banks became black with great crowds, all 
anxious to witness this extra “ thrill.” 

The launch hurried back to shore, and 
the big red ball rolled on with the current. 
Lussier’s ambition was about to be gratified ; 
he was on his way to that terrific drop. The 
authorities were powerless to stop him now ! 
Every moment brought the ball nearer the 
Fall, and it was soon seen that it was 


behaving wonderfully well in the leaping . 


waters. It was evident, too, that Lussier’s 
luck was “in,” for the sphere was heading 
to sweep over the brink at the point where 
the water runs deepest. 

On past the reefs it voyaged safely ; 
then it passed into that beautiful stretch 
where the stream runs smoothly before 
plunging into the canyon. A minute later, 
exactly at 3:20 p.m., the ball swept 
over the brink of the Fall and dropped down, 
down, down, to the foam-lashed bosom 
of the river below. 

The waiting thousands held their 
breath. Standing there in different 
countries, with an international border-line 


between them, the people almost moaned in 
distress as the big globe tumbled in full view 
on that bright July day. Instantly every 
eye was strained to watch for it to emerge 
from beneath the mighty wall of water that 
rolled over the precipice. 

Suddenly the ball bobbed into view 
again, and as it was seen to float away on the 
lower river everyone wondered if the daring 
fellow inside was still alive, or whether 
the tossing in the rapids and that terrific 
hundred-and-sixty-cight-foot drop over the 
cataract had battered the life out of him. 

Up the river came the steamer Maid-of- 
the-Mist, laden with passengers clad in 
rubber coats as a protection from the spray. 
From the Canadian shore William (‘‘ Red ”’) 
Hill put out in a small row-boat, intent on 
the recovery of the ball. The current swept 
the big globe nearer and nearer, and soon Hill 
had attached a line to a wire handle on its 
side. With the ball in tow the boat made 
for the Canadian shore and effected a landing 
in front of the abutment of the upper arch 
bridge. Quickly the globe was slit open, 
and Lussier was found crouching in his 
compartment. 

At first he appeared rather dazed, but 
speedily recovered in the fresh air. He was 
bleeding from wounds on his left temple, 
and there was a scratch on one arm, but 
otherwise he was quite uninjured; he had 
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made the trip over the Horseshoe in better 
condition than any of his predecessors. The 
ball itself, however, was badly battered, 
and its symmetry was completely gone, 
great dents appearing on all sides. Still, it 
was intact and had behaved well during the 
arduous trip, though somehow or other it 
had ship; about two gallons of water. 

Lussier was taken from the globe at 
3.50 o'clock, and after his slight injuries 
had been attended to he went aboard a 
small boat and was rowed to the Canadian 
Maid-of-the-Mist dock, a few hundred feet 
upstream. Here he ascended the inclined 
railway to the top of the bank, where he 
entered an automobile and was driven to 
the New York State side of the river. There 
he met several relatives, who were over- 
joyed at his success. Motion-pictures had 

m taken of his voyage and also of the 
work of building the ball, and other photo- 
graphs were taken of his arrival and departure 
from his hotel. 

Lussier was greatly elated at his success, 
especially as he had been a prisoner in his 
ball a much longer time than either Mrs. 
Taylor or “ Bobby " Leach in their barrels. 

At some point in the trip, it was dis- 
covered, three of the air-chambers in the ball 
were broken, and Lussier explained that this 
mishap caused the bruises on his temple. He 
claims to have made the drop over the Fall 
head-first, and says that when the sphere 
landed in the . 
lower river it re- . " 
bounded several 
times, giving him 
a most extraordi- 
nary sensation. 
The water im- 
mediately at the 
foot of the cata- 
ract is so sur- 
charged with air 
that it lacks 
buoyancy, and so 
it may well have 
been there that 
the air-chambers 
collapsed. 

“In twenty 
years’ time, may- 
be,” Lussier pre- 
dicted, ‘' people 
in search of a 
thrill will be 
manne trips over 
the orseshoe regularly, I shall make 
another trip myself—if I am paid for it. After 
my former experience I feel confident I can 
build a much better ball than the one I used.” 

Lussier’s success apparently filled his 
brain with visions of limitless wealth. As 
he talked, he seemed to visualize streams of 
golden dollars flowing into his coffers. So 
did Annie Edson Taylor, but she went to 
a pauper’s grave. ‘“ Bobby” Leach, too, 


he.) 
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was not without dreams of affluence, and 
chased the wealth he longed for nearly 
round the world, to die at last in a far-away 
country, among strangers. In an interview 
Lussier is quoted as saying that he wants 
three hundred thousand dollars and expenses 
to repeat his feat. 

Now a dollar is appreciated just as 
highly at Niagara Falls as in any other part 
of the world. Three hundred thousand 
dollars is three hundred thousand dollars on 
both sides of the river, where the respective 
Governments maintain free parks, open to 
all mankind for ever, in order that the sub- 
lime spectacle of the Falls may be viewed 
without charge. Just how Lussier thinks 
anybody could possibly get an adequate 
return by investing a fortune in a repetition 
of his performance is difficult to understand. 

People who live far away from Niagara 
Falls may imagine there is a speedy influx 
of wealth to the dare-devils who stage 
“stunts” of this kind, but it is not so. 
The writer has met practically all the men 
and women who have risked their lives in 
various ways at Niagara, but in not one single 
instance did any of them gain affluence, or 
even a moderate access of fortune. 

These people come to Niagara, attempt 
their ‘stunts,’ and either lose their lives 
or succeed in accomplishing whatever fool- 
hardy feat it is they set out to do. In the 


latter case, they come back to earth, so to 


‘Lussier as he appeared after he left the ball. 


speak, full of grandiose expectations that are 
never realized. Ina fewdays—a very fewdays 
—they are practically forgotten, and before 
long someone else eclipses their performance. 

Meanwhile the Falls remain, a_per- 
manent background to the fleeting notoriety 
that attends the rash folk attracted, moth- 
like, by the majestic cataract. Fools may 
come and fools may go, to paraphrase the 
poet, but Niagara rolls on for ever. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


THE GREAT MILESTONE CONTROVERSY 


OME years ago, in all innocence, we~ 
published a photograph of a milestone 
in Bermuda recording a distance of 
3,070 miles from London. We casu- 

ally inquired, at the time, whether anyone r 


spas See 
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could beat it, and a reader promptly sent 
along a picture of a stone in Zanzibar—one of 
the’ sights ” of the island—indicating that it 
is 8,064 miles from London. This photugraph 
duly appeared in our pages, but ever since, 
from all parts of the world, we have been bum- 
barded with pictures of the same milestone, 
each and every correspondent apparently 
being convinced that he is the only person 
who has ever set eyes upon the pillar! So 
far as we can judge, this Zanzibar example is 
a world’s record in the way of milestones, but 
now and again, in the steady stream of 
“ Zanzibars,’’ there comes to light another 
“ four-figure ’ stone. Here, for instance, 15 
a photograph of a stone at Wankie, in the 
coalticlds of Southern Rhodesia, about 
seventy miles from the famous Victoria Falls, 
recording the respectable mileage of 7,702 to 
London. Perhaps it is tempting Fate, but 
once again we ask—leaving the inevitable 
Zanzibar out of the question | —whether any 
Wive Wor vp reader can beat it. 


ENGLAND'S SMALLEST DOCK 


i these days, when so many things are which is seen in the accompanying photo- 


being boomed < ever,” ph, is said to be the smallest dock in 
it is quite <ngland, and offers a striking contrast to 


across 


something t im to be the the mammoth structures at such places as 
smal Liverpool and Southampton. This tiny dock 
Dock, on the river Severn has a regulation harbour-master and other 


officials, and is the 
outlet forthe coal from 
the Forest of Dean 
area. The bulk of the 
coal is loaded into 
\ small vessels quite in 
keeping with the little 
dock they berth in. 
They are, however, ex- 
cellent sea-boats, and 
carry their cargoes to 
France and even far- 
ther. This coal district 
has recently been 
marked out for deve- 
lopment on modern 
lines, and probably in 
the near future Lyd- 
ney will lose its proud 
distinction of being 
the smallest dock in 
England. : 
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The y 
cowboy 


schoolmistress of a little place in Texas coveted a cowboy’s horse, and the 
her that the animal was hers if she would ride it to her home—three hundred 


miles distant—within a certain time-limit. The girl blithely accepted the challenge, only to 


find there was a great deal more in it than met the eye! Mrs. Coffman has 


supplied the 


names of a number of local residents who can vouch for the facts of her eventful ride. 


S I stood in the doorway of my one- 
roomed, unpainted Texas school- 
house, my friend Bill the cowboy 
came galloping up and pulled his 

Roman-nosed sorrel to a halt. 

‘“ How are yuh?” he greeted, taking 
off his ‘‘ five-gallon ” hat, revealing his black, 
curly hair. 

“Oh, I’d be all right if you'd sell .me 
this horse,”’ I answered, going 
up to the animal and rubbing 
his nose. 

“If yuh want a horse, 
why don’t yuh buy a pretty 
one?’ queried the young 
cowboy. 

I looked up at Bill, and 
stopped petting the sorrel. 
The animal did not like this ; 
he wanted me to keep on 
caressing him. Pawing the 
ground, the mustang gave me 
a little push with his soft 
muzzle. 

“‘That’s the reason,” I 
said, laughing. ‘He’s the 
most affectionate horse I’ve 
ever met.” 

“Tl give him to yuh if 
you'll ride him to your home,” 
cried Bill, suddenly. “I saw 
two girls in Jayton to-day 
who were goin’ all the way 
to Galveston on horses.’”’ 

“‘I know you don’t mean it, but I’m 
willing to take you up,” I challenged. 

Bill thought for a fraction of a minute 
before he replied. 

“* Well, I'll stick to what I said as long 
as you stick to what you said,” he remarked 
at last. “Tl five you ‘ Tequila’ and forty 
dollars if you’ll ride him to your home in 


The Authoress with “ Tequila” 
and the dog “ Hooch.” 


six days; if yuh don’t make it, yuh pay 
me forty and return the horse.” 

“‘Let’s see,” I said, putting on my 
considering-cap. ‘‘ That means three hundred 
miles in six days—fifty miles a day. Sure; 
I'll take you up!” 

“Your school is out this week,” the 
young man went on. “ You can leave on 
May ist, and to win the bet you'll have to 
reach your home by twelve 
p.m. on May 6th.” 

“How are you to know 
whether I do or not?” 

“Oh, I'll take your word 
for it,” he answered, smiling. 

“‘There’s only one thing 
that worries me,” I said. 

“What's that ?” 

“ The school trustees. 
They'll find out about the 
wager, and they won’t approve 
of it. That means they may 
refuse to give me a recom- 
mendation.” 

“Tf that’s all that's 
worryin’ yuh, we'll fix it so 
they don’t find out!” returned 
Bill, confidently. 

It did not take us long 
to arrange a plan. Bill was 
to ride the horse to Stamford, 
a town near Jayton, while I 
went by train, starting my 
homeward ride from that place. 
In this way no one would ever be the wiser, . 

“* Reckon ‘ Hooch ’ could go with me ? ” 
I asked the cowboy. (‘‘ Hooch,’ I should 
explain, was a collie dog that had been sent 
to me at the beginning of the school term 
by my father, and we were great chums.) 

“‘ He'll stand it better than you will.” 
said Bill, grinning. “‘ By the way, you must 
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get a gun to take along with you. And 
remember ’—he wagged his finger at me 
warningly if anything occurs to prevent 
you maxing the nde, you luse the horse.” 

“ That's understood,” I told him. 

The day before I started I bought a 
small -22 pistol from one of my schoolboys 
for a dollar. The gun, the boy told me 
proudly, had once killed a rabbit, but there 
were no notches on its black handle, and I 
doubt if its seven tiny shots could have 
killed anyone. 

By this time, of course, vou will have 
guessed that I was young and foolish. Yes: 
I was both. But wait; you shall judge for 
yourself ! 

Early next moming I left for Stamford, 
accompanied by my faithful Hooch. The 
train reached the little city at the unearthly 
hour of five-thirty a.m., and the faithful 
3il, as promised, met me at the station. 

“ Tequilla fairly limped into town,”’ he 
told me, as we were eiting breakfast. ‘ TIL 
have to get him shod before you start.” 

“Didn't you have him shod before you 
left >” 

“No,” he replied. He looked so sad 
that he scemed to need comforting. It 
occurred to me that he felt he might not be 
doing right by ailing me in this ridiculous 
matter of the wager. 

Presently the cowboy went off to get 
Tequila shod, leaving me at a_ ladies’ 
dressing-room so that I could change my 
clothes. He told me to meet him at the rail- 
road station, where I was to leave my suit- 
case for forwarding, at seven. It did not take 
me long to slip into my riding-breeches ; 
then I hurried on to dispatch my luggage. 

Having done this I decided to sit in the 
waiting-room until Kill came, thus attracting 
as little attention as possible. I found a 
secluled spot in a corner, and made myself 
comfortable. = 

A little girl was the first to see me; she 
ran back to tell her brother, and the pair 
stuck their heads round the doorway and 
gazed yntil they had satisfied their curiosity. 
Then they hurried off to their mother and 
told her their news. 

The woman and her two imps were so 
excited at sight of me that other people 
began to get inconveniently interested, and 
accordingly T decided to leave. 

Looking at the station clock I saw it 
was nearly eight o'clock, What was the 
matter with Bill? = Perhaps he couldn't 
find me! 

As T started out of the door to seek him 
T noticed a man who seemed to be looking for 
someone, When I left the station this fellow 
began to follow me. 1 turned and glared 
at him, and to my surprise noted that he 
was a policeman, 

“What is your name, and what are you 
doing here?” he demanded, sternly. ‘ 

The question put me in a flutter at once. 
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If I were arrested, and my name came out 
in the papers, my people and the trustees 
would read about it! Because of that fear, 
I gave the officer a pseudenvm and told him 
that I was waiting for my horse in order to 
mde to my home a few miles south of town. 
The policeman saw I was scared and white 
faced; apparently, moreover, he decided 
that I was not teiling the truth. 

“Come with me; you are attracting 
too much attention,”’ he said. 

“Tcan't,”’ I pleaded; “I am waiting 
for someone, and if | go with you he won't 
know where to find me.” 

“This man can tell him.” the officer 
replied, grimly, pointing to another policeman 
who had come up to investigate the aftair. 

In despair I tured to look up the 
street. Where on earth had Bull got to? 
Was he keeping out of the way on purpose, 
trying to delay me ? 

Just then, to my heartfelt relief, I saw 
the cowboy coming round a corner. 

“There he is!” I exclained joyfully, 
and began to run toward him. 

When Bill set eves on me he drew back 
with a start. 

“Can't vou explain things to this 
officer?’ I cried, almost in tears. ‘“ I am 
about to be arrested!’ 

“" You stay here, and I'll soon fix him,” 
growled the cowboy. 

The three men talked in perfectly 
friendly fashion for fully two minutes. 
Then Bill tumed away, and as he did so I 
distinctly heard him say: ‘ Thanks just 
the same.” . 

Instantly I had a flash of inspiration. 
My ‘arrest’ was all a trick, deliberately 
arranged by the cowboy to delay me! 

When he joined me I turned on him like 
a tigress. 

‘So you tried to get me arrested, did 
you?” I cried angnily. 

“ Oh, I intended to get you out about 
dark,” replied Bill, grinning. “ Anything's 
fair, you know, in this rash bet of ours.” 

“So that’s your game, is it?” I 
snapped. ‘I didn’t think you could be so 
mean as to play a trick like that.” 

“Do you want to back out, then?” 
he demanded. 

“Nol” 

“‘Then show some nerve, and don’t be 
so near tears when the next trouble comes 
along. You're goin’ to meet lots of it, 
travelling alone!’’ 

“Thank you!” I retorted, now very 
angry indeed. ‘I am perfectly capable of 
taking care of myself, and now I’ve had 
warning I shall be prepared for any trick 
you try to play.” 

By this time we had reached the place 
where Bill had tied the newly-shod Tequila. 
Unfastening the horse’s reins, he helped me 
into the saddle. Then the cowboy began to 
walk beside me; it was obvious that for 


some reason or other he did not want to 
leave me. Cowboys hate walking, but Bill 
went with me for at least a mile and a half, 
with hardly a word passing between us. 
Finally he stopped and looked at me. 

‘«T just can’t go any farther,’’ he said, 
trying to smile. “Get off your horse and 
let’s rest a few minutes under these big 
trees.” 

I didn’t really want to, for I was still 
hurt at what I considered his mean stratagem 
to delay me, but the pained look in his deep 
blue eyes made me change my mind. 

For a full minute we stood there, with 
Bill picking awkwardly at the bark of an 
oak, both of us trying to find something 
sensible to say. Suddenly the cowboy 
reached over and put his hand on mine. 

“* Say, let’s call off this crazy bet!’ he 
cried. ‘I'll just give Tequila to you, and 
ride him home for you myself.” 

But I hadn’t forgotten how he had 
seemed to jeer at me less than an hour ago. 

‘*No, thank you,” I replied, stiffly. 
‘* I’ve taken on the bet, and I intend to go 
through with it.” 

Bill sighed ; he knew me well enough to 
realize that I meant what I said. 

“Well, you’d better 
be getting on your way, 
then,” he said, quietly, 

and turned to go. : 

The ‘first five days 
were’ quite uneventful. 
Tequila behaved like an 
angel, and just trot- 
trot-trotted along, 
steadily covering the 
daily total of miles, 
while Hooch ran along- 
side. The only thing 
that bothered me was ~ 
the intense heat. I felt 
certain that, barring 
accidents, I should win 
my bet without further 
trouble. But I was 
counting my chickens— 

or my horse!—too soon! 

On May 5th I was « 
late in reaching the 

oil-town of Desdemona. 
As Tequila walked 
slowly down the dusty, 
dirty, unpaved streets, 
I saw at a glance that, 
spite of the lateness 
of the hour, the place was far from 
being asleep. Everything was wide-open, 
and men lounged languidly on the broad 
sidewalk, talking and laughing in loud, 
coarse voices. They took little notice of me ; 
it was nothing for all sorts of odd strangers 
to drift into town at any hour. 

I searched high and low for a livery- 

stable, but to no purpose. Just then an 
undersized little man walked across the 
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street in front of me. He glanced in my 
direction ; and, seeing me looking at him, 
touched his hat. I nodded. 

“Could you tell me where there’s a 
livery-stable ?”’ I asked him. 

“Sure, Miss! At the end of this street 
to your right,” he answered. 

I thanked him and went on. Reaching 
the end of the street I looked back, and 
thought I saw the short fellow not far 
behind me. 

After I had put my horse up for the 
night, I asked the owner of the livery-stable 
for the name of a nice hotel. He showed me 
a two-storey structure away to my right. 

When I reached the unpainted, tumble- 
down hotel I didn’t like the look of it at all. 
Then I noticed the undersized man from 
whom I had inquired the way standing on 
the low porch, and decided immediately that 
‘I would seek another establishment. 

I walked on down the street, with Hooch 
creeping wearily at my heels, until I came 
to a neat white house, snugly embosomed 
in tall trees. A sign arched over the walk : 
“Rooms to Let.’’ It looked such a cosy 
place I knew I could rest there in peace. 

As I opened the screen door, a dried-up 


“Vl give him to yuh if you'll ride him to your home,’ 
cried Bill suddenly.” i 


little old man rose from behind the counter, 
half-asleep. After I had registered I followed 
the old fellow up some straight, narrow stairs. 
We went down a long, ill-lighted, carpetless 
hall, which had a musty smell about it. 
At the end of the hall he fumbled at a door 
and pushed it open. As I stepped into the 
room the man apologized for the fact that 
the door had no lock, but added that I 
should be perfectly safe, 
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I told him I was not afraid, for I knew 
no one would try to harm me. 

Closing the door, I sat down on the 
edge of the bed. The room was neat and 
clean, with simple light oak furniture con- 
sisting of a bed, a washstand, and a dresser 
(wardrobe). 

After we had rested, Hooch and I 
went out to seek some supper. 

When I reached my room again, I 
moved the light dresser—it was very light! 
—against the door; I was not exactly 
afraid—I was too tired to think of fear— 
but it seemed the sensible thing to do. All 
I wanted just then was sleep. ‘ 

Some time in the night I was awakened 
by low growls from Hooch. I sat up in bed 
and listened. Someone was cautiously turning 
the knob, trying to open the door ! 

“‘ Who is that ?” I demanded. 

Not a sound came to me. Then I heard 
soft footsteps moving away down the long, 
carpetless hall, until silence once more 
reigned over the house. I tried to get to 
sleep again, but the slightest creak of the 
furniture made me nearly leap out of 
bed; every little noise became so magnified 
as I lay there listening in the dark that it 
sounded like a footstep. I felt as if some- 
one were leaning over my bed ready to 
choke me ! 

It is best to remain in the dark when 
in danger. some people say, but I wanted 
to see! Sliding out of bed, I turned on the 
electric light and began to dress. If anyone 
succeeded in opening the door, I told myself, 
I could jump out of the window, which was 
just one storey high. Do not think I was 
going to leave Hooch; I wasn’t. When I 
pictured myself leaving the window I had 
him in my arms. 

Feeling much braver with the light on, 
I lay back on the bed—and forthwith fell 
asleep again ! 

Once more I was awakened by deep, 
angry snarls from Hooch. I jumped up. 
The dog's hair was bristling and he was 
lunging toward the dresser. The door had 
been thrust open a few inches, and as ‘T 
looked I saw a hand come through the gap, 
trying to move the light piece of furniture. 
It was a red, ugly, sinister-looking hand ; 
I could imagine those clutching fingers 
choking someone ! 

“Keep cool!” I told myself. I tried 
to speak, but my tongue stuck to the roof 
of my mouth. Suddenly, however, I found 
my voice. 

“Tf you don’t shut that door and clear 
off,” I said, sternly, ‘I shall shoot, and 
shoot to kill!’ 

The intruder softly closed the door and 
withdrew without a word ! 

Once more I sat on the edge of the bed, 
not daring to lie down again. 

Suddenly I felt a queer sensation as 
though someone were watching me. Some- 
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how I knew that my every move was under 
observation. It was a horrible feeling. 

I glanced at the door; the keyhole was 
covered by the dresser, and there was no 
transom. I looked at the ceiling; nothing 
there! There was a window facing the 
street, but the shade was closely drawn. 

The door to the adjoining room! I had 
forgotten that ! Was it locked ? Looking at 
the knob I saw that the lock was on the 
other side. That door could be opened from 
the adjacent room ! 

Some instinct drew my gaze toward 
the centre panel. I gasped, for through a 
hole almost the size of a dime a green and 
glassy eve was looking at me! It followed 
every move I made, and I knew that if I 
looked at it very long I should come under 
its spell, like a bird with a snake. 

With an effort I averted my gaze and, 
reaching behind me, began to hunt under 
my pillow for the little +22 pistol. 

Suddenly the thought came to me that 
if I missed my aim—and I felt certain I 
should—my unknown persecutor might be 
emboldened to come into my room. A 
better plan would be to seek help—slip out, 
if possible, without the spy seeing me. 

Tuming round, I said loudly, trying 
hard to be natural :— 

‘‘ Well, Hooch, I don’t see any use in 
sitting here. Might as well go to bed!’ 

Then I got up, yawned, stretched, and 
Teached over and tumed out the light. 
Giving the bed a shake with my hands, I 
slipped quickly and noiselessly over to the 
door. 

I lifted one end of the light dresser and 
quietly moved it out a few feet. Then, very 
slowly, I opened the door, passed out, and 
gently closed it behind me; I did not want 
Hooch to follow, for I knew his toe-nails 
would make a noise on the carpetless hall 
floor. 

How dark that hall was! I felt along 
the wall, trying to get my location, and as 
I did so I heard someone tip-toeing. A door 
opened, and a figure slipped out right in 
front of me! 

On the spur of the moment I jammed 
my gun against what I thought was his back. 

“Tf you move I'll kill you!’ EF Said, 
sternly. 

The man in front stopped in his tracks. 

“Put both your hands on your head !’ 
I ordered. 

He did so, and I placed my left hand 
on top of them. 

‘“Now I want to know why you were 
peeping into my room,” I went on. ‘‘ Speak 
the truth, or I’il pull this trigger.” 

The little man in front of me sighed. 

“Say, you sure scared me!” he said. 
“T thought you were a burglar. Your bet 
with Bill is the cause of all this.” 

“What! You know Bill?” I stam- 
mered, 
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“I saw a hand come through the gap—an ugly, sinister-looking hand.” 


“Sure. Come in this room here, and I'll 
turn on the light and tell you all about it.” 

“Tl follow you,” I told him, ‘“ but I’m 
going to keep my gun right where it> is. 
And keep your hands on your head!” 

He went forward, stumbling through 
the darkness, and I kept close at his heels. 
Presently he stopped, and, reaching out his 
hand, switched on the light. 

It was the man from whom I had asked 
the way to the livery-stable ! 

“And now explain 
ordered. 

“* Bill is an old friend of niine,” began 
the man. ‘‘ He sent me word to be on the 
lookout for you and try to give you such 
a scare that yous back out of your ride.”” 

“* But why did the landlord let you bore 
a hole through the door ? ” I demanded. 


yourself!” I 


“* He’s a great friend of mine,”’ explained 
the man, ‘‘ but I didn’t make the hole; it 
was shot there a few weeks ago. We arranged 
to get you to come here, and then put you 
in that room without locks on the doors, so 
I could scare you more easily.” 

I was too dumbfounded to make any 
remark ; I simply could not say a word. 

“You're a plucky girl,”’ the little man 
wound up. ‘‘ Now you go on back to your 
room and forget all about this business. I 
promise faithfully I’ll bother you no more 
to-night.” 

I was so mentally disturbed that I sat 
up the rest of the night. A minute seemed 
an hour; an hour a day; the night ages. 
How glad I was when daylight came and I 
could leave ! 

I quitted the house, as a matter of fact, 
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a few minutes after the break of day. By 
getting an early start I knew I could arrive 
at my home by nine p.m., and so win the 
bet with a comfortable margin. 

With Hooch at my heels I hurried round 
to the livery-stable. 

“‘T want my horse,” I told the man in 
charge. 

He looked at me in perplexity. ‘‘ Your 
horse?” he echoed. ‘ Didn't you send 
Tom Watson round here to get him ? ” 

‘“No, I didn’t,” I told him. ‘' Where 
did he go?” 

“Don’t know. 
to get the horse.” 

“‘ He’s stolen him!’ I cried, in despair. 
“‘ What did this man look like ? ”’ 

““Who—Tom? Why, he’s a short, 


Just said you sent him 


stumpy fellow, with great big eyes. We all 
know Tom ; he’d never steal!” 
The description fitted my midnight 


intruder, and at once I saw through the 
whole plot. This was just another of Bill's 
tricks. And my last day! If I couldn't 
find Tequila by noon it would be no use 
trying further, for I could not possibly cover 
the distance by twelve p.m. 

I hurried out of the livery-stable and 
began my search. No one, it appeared, had 
seen Tom Watson since yesterday, though 
he was quite a well-known character locally. 
I found out his house and went there, but he 
was not in. 

After more anxious thought I decided 
that Tequila must be hidden somewhere 
outside the town, as no one had seen the 
horse in Desdemona. Accordingly I began 
to circle round the outskirts of the little 
place, looking in pastures and down roads. 

It was now eleven-thirty and I had not 
even heard of the horse ! 

How I hated Bill! How could he have 
been so mean? He must have known that 
losing the horse I loved so dearly would 
worry me more than words could express. 

Having completed the circuit without 
discovering the slightest sign of Tequila 
I turned sadly back toward the centre of 
the town, 

Just then Hooch, who had _ kept 
faithfully beside me, began to whimper and 
wag his tail. Darting under a wire fence, 
he looked back to see if I was following. 
Evidently he had struck a hot scent of some 
kind or other, and I had to run as fast as I 
could to keep up with him. He scampered 
away alongside a creek to a point where a 
toad crossed it by means of a cement bridge. 
There, tied under the bridge, was the missing 
Tequila ! 

Rushing up, I threw my arms round 
his neck, fairly crying for joy. 
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The horse’s nostrils quivered, and a 
curious sound came from his throat. I 
believe he was trying to tell me how glad he 
was to see me. 

I looked round, but could see no one. 
So I unfastened the horse, climbed into the 
saddle, and hit the road for home. To this 
day I neither know nor care what Tom 
Watson thought when he discovered the 
horse was gone. 

My one thought now was to get to my 
journey’s end before the time-limit expired ; 
I cut through pastures and took long- 
disused roads in order to save every unneces- 
sary mile. 

At ten o'clock that night I rode into the 
little city of Cleburne, just nine miles from 
my home town. 

Nine miles to go, and two hours to 
cover them in! That may seem ample, but 
if you had come nearly thye hundred miles 
in less than a week, and had already ridden 
over sixty on that particular day, you would 
have dreaded the distance. 

I was so tired and stiff I could not stay 
in the saddle; I got down and led Tequila 
over half the way. That nine miles seemed 
like nine hundred to me. 

When I reached home I knew it was 
very late, for the whole town was asleep ; 
not a light shone anywhere. 

I rode to our front gate, tied Tequila 
up, and then went to the door, and 
knocked. 

There is no need to describe the com- 
motion I caused in the family when I finally 
roused them and. in a few disjointed 
sentences, gave them an idea of my 
ride. 

“ What time is it ? 
I asked, anxiously. 

“T expect it is; we have been in bed 
for a long time,’’ Mother answered. 

I hurried to the dining-room to look at 


Is it after twelve ? ’’ 


the clock. It stood on a buffet, with its side 
toward me. How I dreaded to look at its 
face | 


Mother turned it round, and I saw that 
the time was seven minutes to twelve! 
I had won Tequila by a margin of 
minutes ! 

Several days later I received from Bill 
a registered letter containing a bill of sale 
for the horse, a forty-dollar cheque, and a 
note containing these words : 


“You won! For the mean tricks I played 
on you I am giving you my saddle and bridle, 
because I love you. Please forgive me. 

“ Birr.” 


Aren’t men queer creatures ? 
Of course, I had to forgive him. 


OF 


a 
THE BIG 


gil 


LEOPARD 


Told by JOHN DE BRUIN, and set down by F. A. LIEBENBERG 
Illustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


The leopard, old hunters will tell you, is one of the most dangerous animals to tackle. This 


little story illustrates the characteristics that give “Spots” his sinister reputation. 


“For 


two months I occupied the next bed to de Bruin in Kimberley Hospital,” writes Mr. Lieben- 


berg. 


“T have set down his story as he told it to me, and enclose statements from de Bruin 


and also the house-surgeon who operated on him.”* 


on the edge of the Kalahari 
Desert. 

Our farm is a large one, containing five 
thousand morgen—over eleven thousand 
acres, as a morgen is a trifle more than two 
acres. My father goes in for sheep-farming, 
and as a side-line we hunt leopards, rooikats, 
which resemble a lynx, tiger-cats, jackals, 
and desert eagles, which are called ‘ lamb- 
catchers,” as they are very fond of swooping 
down on lambs and young sheep. 

The Government 
pays a bounty on the 
skins of these animals 
and for the heads of 
“Jamb-catchers.”” It is a 

rofitable business, as the 
ringes of the desert 
swarm with these pre- 
datory pests. They are 
very destructive, and on 
account of their ceaseless 
attacks my father em- 
ploys a number of 
“tame” Bushmen to 
guard the flocks of sheep 
and goats. 
nm the morning of 
November 15th, 1927, my 
brother and I set out on 
horseback to repair the 
gate of one of our sheep- 
kraals, or corrals, which 
was quite close to the 
edge of the desert. Our 
dog accompanied us. He 


Y name is John de Bruin, and I 
. live with my parents on a farm 


* Dr, J.P. Collins, senior house: 
surgeon, Kimberley Hospital, writes: 
‘This is to certify that John de 
Bruin, admitted February 2sth, 1928, 
is under treatment following injuries 
to knee caused, 1 beeve, by the bite 
of a keupard.” 


John de Bruin as he appeared 
in hospital, 


was a kind of bull-mastiff, weighed about 
seventy pounds, and was very strong and 
plucky. 

My brother had a riffe ; I carried a small 
axe with which to split the rails of the gate. 
Each kraal is guarded by two Bushmen 
herders at night in order to prevent leopards 
and other wild animals attacking the sheep. 
The walls of the kraals are built with stone 
brought by donkey-wagon from the nearest 
range of hills, thirty miles away. 

These walls are eight feet high, and are 
finished off on top with rows of sharp-pointed 
sticks about two feet long 
—really thick, tough 
roots, dug up in the desert 
by the Bushmen, and 
straightened by a means 
known only to them. The 
sticks are planted at in- 
tervals of six inches, so 
that any wild animal try- 
ing to jump the walls 
would be impaled. 

After we had re- 
paired the gate we decided 
to try for a few rooikats, 
as there were numbers in 
that locality. About half 
a mile from the kraal we 
discovered the fresh 
tracks of a leopard—evi- 
dently a very big one. 
They led in the direction 
of the desert, and we 
determined to follow and 
kill the beast for the sake 
of the bounty-money. 

About a mile farther 
we came upon a rooikat 
which had killed a steen- 
buck (a small South 
African antelope). The 
vvotkat was busily en- 


giz 


gaged in eating the buck, and when it saw 
us it ran into a patch of desert scrub. We 
followed, my brother fired a shot into the 
scrub, and the rootkat sprang out. 

The dog immediately tackled it, and a 
terrible encounter took place. These rooi- 
kats are about the size of a lynx, and are 
most formidable fighters when cornered. 
The dog eventually killed it, but he was a 
pitiable sight when the battle was over. 

We skinned the cat for the bounty- 
money and buried the skin, intending to 
fetch it on our return. 

Following the leopard-tracks, we found, 
about a mile farther on, that it had gone 
into alarge ant-bear hole—I suppose to escape 
the heat, as the day was extremely hot. 

Dismounting from our horses and _peer- 
ing in, we could just see the dim shape of the 


leopard, and I warned my brother not to fire, 
as I was afraid the brute might charge us 
if it was only wounded. My brother, how- 
ever, would not listen to me, 
to hold my tongue or he woul 
crack.”” 

He is twenty-five years of age and I am 
eighteen; I suppose, brother-like, he re- 
sented advice from a junior! A moment 
later he fired down the hole. There was an 
awful roar—more like a scream, really—and 
out leapt a huge leopard. It was the biggest 
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I have ever seen—and I have seen and shot 
some very large ones. The beast made 
toward our horses, which promptly bolted. 

As the leopard dashed away my brother 
fired four more shots at it and, as we dis- 
covered later, every one struck it, but they 
did not seem to check its headlong course. 
It finally disappeared over a sand-dune, and 
we followed it. 

We were now well out into the desert, 
and I was anxious to go home, for I was 
getting thirsty, and our water-bottles were on 
the vanished horses. My brother, however, 
was determined to get the leopard and would 
not consent to turn back, especially as we 


had lost our mounts. Accordingly we went 
on, and when near the sand-dune the dog 
raced forward and disappeared over the 
crest, which was about twenty feet high. 


“I drove my knife into the 
brute’s flank.” 


Almost immediately an awful din broke 
out behind the dune ; evidently the dog and 
the leopard were fighting. uddenly the 
noise stopped, and we went up very 
cautiously, in case the leopard might charge 
down upon us. 

On getting to the top of the dune we 
saw our poor dog lying dead some distance 
down the reverse slope; the unfortunate 
animal was practically torn to pieces. From 
the dog’s body a trail of blood led to some 
desert scrub about thirty yards distant, and 


ve Tealized that ‘‘ Spots” had taken refuge 
there. 

Standing on the summit of the hillock, 
we could hear the leopard growling in the 
scrub, and we vowed we would get him, if 
only to avenge the dog. My brother fired 
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with my axe. The first blow struck its 
shoulder, and I heard the bones crack. The 
second stroke glanced off the beast’s head, 
and before I could raise the axe again the 
leopard left my brother and sprang at me. 
Over I went, with the beast on top of me, 
and a second later it drove its teeth into my 
right knee. I felt what seemed like red-hot 
streaks of fire running up my body and arms 
as the terrible claws raked me, and I thought 
my last hour had come. 

Mad with pain and fright, I fought 
desperately to keep those awful claws away 


“My brother staggered to his feet and seized the axe.” 


into the bushes, and the leopard sprang 
out into the open, where it stood glaring at 
us, growling and lashing its tail. Again my 
brother fired, the bullet striking it in the 
jaw. The leopard rolled over, apparently 
dead, and we rushed toward it. When we 
were about fifteen yards away, however, 
the big brute leapt to its feet again and 
charged us ! 

‘e were taken completely by surprise, 
and in a second, as it seemed, the leopard 
was on us, a spectacle of fury incarnate. 
With a savage snarl it sprang at my brother, 
knocked him down, and sank its tage into 
his shoulder. The last shot had _ partly 
smashed its jaw, and to this fact my brother 
owes his life, for the brute could not bite 
with its usual strength. Even so, however, 
my brother’s shoulder was dreadfully torn, 
and his chest, arms, and legs were severely 
raked by the terrible claws. 

Jumping forward, I attacked the leopard 


from my eyes. I had a large knife with 
a six-inch blade fastened to my belt, and 
presently I managed to get it out and open 
the blade with my teeth. 

Just at that moment my _ brother 
staggered to his feet, seized the axe, which 
had fallen to the ground some distance away, 
and dashed in to tackle the leopard. At 
the same time I drove my knife into the 
brute’s flank, but I was too far gone to 
repeat the stroke. 

Spite of his injuries, my brother got in 
three good blows; the third split the 
leopard’s skull and the animal fell across me 
stone dead. Although my brother’s strength 
was waning fast, he managed to drag the 
brute off me before he collapsed beside me. 

We were two terrible sights! Our 
clothes were ripped into shreds; our legs, 
arms, and chests were clawed in all direc- 
tions; and blood was streaming from the 
wounds. One of my brother’s arms was 
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useless owing to the bite in his shoulder, 
and my knee had three nasty-looking holes 
in it where the leopard had bitten me. 

Our position was decidedly unenviable. 
We were miles out in the desert, badly 
injured, unable to walk, and half crazed with 
thirst. The sun was blazing down from a 
sky that looked like brass, there’ was no 
water anywhere obtainable, and not a human 
being in sight. 

After a consultation we decided we 
would fire three rapid shots at intervals as a 
distress-signal in case any Bushmen happened 
to be about. The gun lay about fifteen feet 
from us, and as neither of us could walk, 
I tried to crawl to it. After what seemed 
quite a long time I succeeded in reaching it, 
only to find the weapon almost too hot to 
touch and the barrel choked with sand. I 
was too weak to lift it, and could not have 
fired it in any case. 

Soon after that I fainted, and when I 
recovered consciousness I saw that my 
brother had become delirious; he was 
scooping up the sand with his hands and 
crying out: ‘‘ Come and drink!” Presently, 
however, he rolled over unconscious, and I 
crawled across to him and put his hat over 
his face to keep off the sun. 

My wounds were now very painful, 
burning like fire, and I had a raging thirst. 
After a while, as I lay there gasping, I 
noticed two tiny black specks in the sky, 
and when they became larger I knew they 
were vultures, More came in sight, and 
presently I noticed several of the horrible 
creatures sitting on the dune not far from 
where we lay. 

They were waiting for us to die! These 
birds must have wonderful eyesight or else 
a remarkable sense of smell, for when we kill 
a leopard or rootkat, or any other wild 
animal, we invariably see them appear in a 
few minutes high up in the sky, although 
previously not one had been visible. 

These harbingers of death sat there on 
the sand-dune like statues, and I screamed 
in agony at the thought of being torn to 
pieces by these foul carrion-eaters. I prayed 
to God to save us, and I believe He heard me, 
for late that afternoon a party of desert 
Bushmen appeared, whereupon the vultures 
flew away disappointed. 

By this time my body was on fire and 
I was half mad with thirst. As the natives 
bent over me, I pointed to my mouth and 
stomach as a sign that I wanted water. They 
evidently understood, for two of them went 
some distance into the desert and returned 
with three ostrich egg-shells filled with water. 

I learnt afterwards that these Bushmen 
bury egg-shells filled with water in the sand, 
but how they find them afterwards is a 
secret known to no white man, for the 
desert looks the same all over—just scrub 
and sand. That water was the best and 
sweetest drink I have ever tasted! The 


Bushmen threw some into my brother’s face 
and also managed to get a little into his 
mouth. After a while he woke and—thank 
God !—he was in his right mind again. 

I managed to make the natives under- 
stand that I wanted them to carry us to 
our home. But here a difficulty arose, for 
they had nothing with which to make a 
litter, and the scrub was useless, as the 
small branches were too thin and twisted 
for the purpose. 

Finally, the headman, after a long 
confab with his companions, went to the 
dog and leopard, which they quickly skinned. 
They then laid us on the skins, my brother 
on the leopard and I on the dogskin, and 
thus carried us home. By this time it 
was dark and very cold—freezing, in fact. 
That is a peculiarity of the Kalahari. Hot 
as an oven by day, it becomes piercingly 
cold at night. 

Here, again, I had cause to marvel. 
The night was dark, we were well out in the 
trackless desert, and I am sure that none 
of these wild Bushmen had ever been to 
our home. Yet they took us unerringly 
back! Thenext morning eachof ourrescuers— 
there were ten of them in all—received a 
goat, a bag of tobacco, and three boxes of 
matches from my father. They were highly 
delighted, and danced and capered for half 
an hour in token of gratitude. 

Directly we got home, of course, my 
brother and I were put to bed, and my 
mother bathed our wounds and treated them 
with Dutch herbs and ointments. The 
nearest town, Kuruman, is two hundred 
and eighty-three miles from our farm. My 
father sent a Bushman runner to the town 
to fetch a doctor, but the medico wanted a 
prohibitive fee—forty-five pounds for a 
single visit. The doctor could not be 
blamed, for to come to us meant at least 
a week's absence from the town, as the 
roads—or tracks, rather—are very bad, 
full of loose sand, holes, and thorns. A 
motor-car can only travel very slowly, 
and punctures are plentiful. 

A few days later the saddles and pieces 
of the bridles of our missing horses were 
found in the desert by our Bushmen. The 
unfortunate animals had been pulled down 
by leopards, and only the bones were left. 

After a while my brother’s wounds 
began to heal, and so did mine, except 
for the knee, which became septic, and 
swelled to an enormous size. 

Finally, after three months, some skin- 
buyers came to our farm, and on their 
return to Kuruman they notified the 
magistrate as to my condition. He promptly 
sent a motor-car, which took me to the 
Nearest railway station, Koopmansfontein, 
which is three hundred and_ fifty-miles 
from our farm, en route for Kimberley 
Hospital. 

The journey took four days, and, on an 


average, we had fifteen punctures a day! 
The track is mostly sand, full of long desert 
thorns, which took heavy toll of our tyres. 
I suffered greatly during the interminable 
journey, but was buoyed up by the thought 
that each hour brought me nearer relief. I 
arrived at the hospital on February 25th, 
more than three months after my encounter 
with the leopard, and after two days lon 
tubes were put into my knee to drain o! 
the poison. 

At the moment of writing my leg is still 
stiff and bent, and I have just been told 
by Dr. Collins, the house-surgeon, that the 
limb will shortly have to be broken some- 
where near the knee in order to make it 
normal and do away with the stiffness. 
This will mean a further three months 
in hospital, but I would rather go 
through with it than have a stiff knee 
for life. 

Curiously enough, I shall have my 
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brother’s company during this further 
sojourn, for he arrived at the hospital only 
a few days ago! The wound in his shoulder, 
after apparently healing up, suddenly began 
to give him trouble, and the shoulder has 
now become quite useless. He also, poor 
chap, will have to undergo an operation to 
put matters right, so that, between us, the 
leopard has been well avenged ! 

The skin of the beast, by the way, 
measured 10 feet 4 inches from nose to tip 
of tail—easily the largest any of us have so 
far encountered. 

In conclusion, I should just like to say 
that the next time I go after ‘‘ Spots” it 
will be with a machine-gun! These desert 
leopards are surely the toughest and most 
ferocious creatures alive. It usually takes 
three or four bullets to stop them, and the 
experience that befell my brother and me 
will show you what is likely to befall if 
you don’t stop them | 


WHEN RAJ MUNGAL “SAW RED” 


‘By ERIC H. N. GILL, F.Z.S. 
Mlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


ABALPUR is 
a typical 
agricultural 


village in 
Northern India, an 
unpretentious col- 
lection of mud huts 
below which flow 
the sluggish waters 
of the Ramganga 


The remarkable story of a valuable elephant 
that suddenly gave way to an outburst of . 
murderous rage. Careering about the 
countryside, the great beast 

people, wrecked a village, and became such justification, 
a menace that soldiers and a machine-gun { 

were rushed to the rescue. Finally, how- 
ever, native experts succeeded in capturing 

the animal. 


| tragedy herein re- 
lated the more 
stark and terrible. 

It has been 


killed eight said, and with some 


that 
itigation and mat- 
rimonial expendi- 


ture constitute the 
biggest drain on 
the financial re- 


River, a tributary of 
the sacred Ganges, 

The whole area is intensely cultivated, 
and the local landowners, or zemindars, are 
a prosperous and contented community. 
Sabalpur is one of those quiet rural resorts 
where nothing ever happens. ‘The sole aim 
and object of every resident isto concen- 
trate his energies on the land and, in due 
season, when his crops are garnered, to 
marry and give in marriage in accordance 
with local custom. 

The neighbourhood is quite free from 
dangerous wild animals; these have long 
since departed before the onward march of 
civilization. A few herds of antelope, an 
occasional “sounder” of pig, and the 
ubiquitous jackal comprise all the wild fauna 
one is ever likely to meet with. Even the 
crocodiles in the river, swimming with the 
times, seem to have abandoned their 
carnivorous habits in favour of harmless 
piscatorial pursuits. All of which makes the 


sources of the 
people of India. The critics forget, however, 
that the human machine must have some sort 
of relaxation and recreation. Rural India 
responds to both with alacrity; and when 
one comes to consider the fact that a man’s 
social status, dignity, and honour—all he 
holds most dear, in fact—are gauged by the 
extravagances displayed in the matrimonial 
celebrations of his household, the reason for 
such wilful extravagance is not far to seek. 
So it happened that, some time ago, the 
landed gentry of Sabalpur, in all the panoply 
of ceremonial attire, with a female elephant 
in attendance, sallied forth to a village some 
fifteen miles distant to celebrate the wedding 
of a neighbour, who, in turn, had borrowed 
for the occasion a large male tusker known 
as Raj Mungal. 
Raj Mungal was a noble specimen of 
his kind, fifty years of age, with a most 
exemplary character, The points of his 
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tusks had been sawn off and the blunt ends 
mounted with metal in accordance with the 
custom of the country ; and at the commence- 
ment of the marriage festivities he was in 
that peculiar elephantine condition known 
as ‘‘ must.” 

The physical condition of ‘‘ must ” does 
not appear to have been definitely deter- 
mined. It is confined only to the males, 
and is heralded by an exudation from a 
minute orifice near the ear, followed by 
sullen, morose, or even violent behaviour 
on the part of the animal affected. Some 
observers connect it with the mating season ; 
others hold that it is something constitutional. 
Certain it is, however, that no ‘“ must’ 
elephant is reliable, and as a rule they are 
kept under observation until the condition 
has passed, after which the animal again 
becomes quite docile. 

It is the custom of the country that all 
elephants and their attendants participating 
in wedding processions are fed and housed 
at the expense of the host, and it appears 
that Raj Mungal’s mahout (driver) quarrelled 
with the mahout of the elephant from 
Sabalpur over the division of food, the 
animosity between them becoming so great 
that the former finally decided to induce 
Raj Mungal to inflict some injury on the 
elephant from Sabalpur—an unpardonable 
act of malice. 

I have already mentioned that Raj 
Mungal was in the early stages of ‘‘ must.” 
In order to accelerate this condition the 
rascally mahout administered a decoction 
of drugs and also tormented his unfortunate 
charge in various ways. The following 
morning, when the drug was beginning to 
cast its spell, he took Raj Mungal to the 
river for his daily bath, hoping to meet the 
other elephant on his way back to the 
village. 

On the return journey the mahout 
walked alongside Raj Mungal and kept 
prodding the elephant with a sharp spear 
in order that it might vent its spleen on the 
female. But the unexpected happened, for 
the infuriated animal suddenly turned on 
his tormentor and knocked him over. Then, 
going down on his knees, Raj Mungal jabbed 
the driver with his tusks, the terrified man 
only escaping death by slipping in between 
them. Finally the elephant kicked the 
mahout's body viciously and left him for 
dead. 

I should add that the mahout now lan- 
guishes in jail, with a couple of broken ribs 
to think over in addition to his crime. But 
that’s another story ; according to all the 
laws of poetic justice he should certainly 
be dead. 

Having disposed of his driver, Raj 
Mungal made for the village, killed a couple 
of tethered bullocks he chanced upon, and 
then drove both his blunt tusks clean 
through the body of a horse. Next he made 
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a house-to-house inspection of the village, 
from which everyone promptly fied in 
terror, and finally disappeared into the blue. 

Meanwhile, the tidings having been 
noised abroad, the female elephant from 
Sabalpur, with her terrified owners and 
mahout on board, was hurried back to her 
home at record speed. Raj Mungal returned 
to the village at dark, picked up the lady's 
trail, and immediately began to follow it. 
En route he encountered four men and a 
woman guarding their melon-fields, and 
killed the whole lot of them in a horribly 
brutal fashion, 

In the interval messengers had been 
dispatched to a neighbouring native State 
to requisition the services of some satmars, 
or professional elephant-catchers, whose 
vocation in life seems to be to entertain the 
nativer ruler by entering an arena along with 
a refractory ‘‘ must " elephant and detaching 
bags of silver coins tied to the latter's neck. 

Four satmars and the errant Raj Mungal 
arrived at Sabalpur simultaneously, and. 
the first-named quartette, of whose courage 
one cannot speak too highly, promptly set 
about their dangerous task, the idea being. 
to fix a spiked clamp on to one of the 
elephant’s hind legs. 

Raj Mungai, however, objected strongly 
to the programme, singled out one of the 
satmars, and gave chase. There ensued a 
pretty demonstration of dodging and twist- 
ing, and finally the satmar, with wonderful 
dexterity, succeeded in fixing his clamp, 
but the hold proved insecure and it fell off. 
The elephant, freed from the clamp, attacked 
again ; and at the pyschological moment the 
unfortunate satmay slipped and fell! Im- 
mediately the enraged animal was upon him, 
pounding him to pieces with feet and tusks. 
Then it grabbed him by the legs, whirled 
him round and round, flung him high into 
the air, and caught him again as he fell. 
When the brute finally dropped him the 
poor fellow had been battered into pulp. 

This terrible spectacle was enacted 
within sight of the village walls, in full view 
of all the inhabitants, who were congregated 
on the roof of the zemindar’s house, the only 
brick building which the elephant could not 
demolish. At this juncture, however, one 
of the villagers seems to have lost his head ; 
he quitted his place of refuge and fled across 
country, shrieking at the top of his voice. 

The elephant immediately gave chase, 
caught him, and, after dealing with him in 
exactly the same manner as the safmay, 
returned once more to the village walls. 

About this time an Indian police-officer 
from the nearest outpost put in an appear- 
ance. As an elephant is a valuable posses- 
sion, and no orders had yet been received 
from the authorities to destroy it, the officer 
could not shoot it. At that very moment, 
however, Raj Mungal had “treed” a man 
and was endeavouring to push the tree down 
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“The marksman only escaped seizure by the skin of his teeth.” 


in order to get at him. The officer therefore 
treated him to a charge of buck-shot in 
order to divert his attention. The ruse was 
completely successful, but the marksman 
very nearly paid for the experiment with his 
life, only just escaping seizure by the skin 
of his teeth. 

By this time matters had become 
serious; the elephant was evidently bent 
on slaughter, and the whole countryside was 
in danger. Sabalpur being situated on the 
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borders of two civil districts, the district 
officers of each got busy, and the wires 
began to buzz. One of these districts has 
a military garrison at headquarters— 
Bareilly, in the United Provinces—whence 
a party with a machine-gun and rifles was 
ordered out to deal with the delinquent. 
There is a touch of irony about the machine- 
gun, but the anxious authorities were taking 
no chances. 

After very nearly catching the police- 
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officer, Raj Mungal departed on a tour of 
inspection of an adjoining village, Dhimar- 
ur. There he came across a woman and 
illed her in an outburst of ungovernable 
fury. Then, with nine victims to his dis- 
credit, the murderous brute returned to 
Sabalpur. 

Just about this time some more 
Satmars, attracted by the offer of large 
rewards, arrived at the village and deter- 
mined to have another try at catching the 
“rogue.” After much manceuvring and 
many providential escapes he was enticed 
into the village lanes. Two satmars hid 
themselves in a doorway, while a third 
shouted at the elephant from the other end 


of a cul-de-sac, Raj Mungal rushed at him, 
whereupon he vanished, and once in the 
narrow passage the tusker could not turn 
round. Immediately the two satmars slipped 
from their hiding-place and fixed clamps 
on both hind legs. 

Thus was half the battle won; the rest, 
with the aid of shot-guns, spears, and other 
lethal weapons, was merely a triumph of 
mind over matter. Between them the men 
got Raj Mungal safely back to his stable in 
the Bareilly district, where he is now quite 
amiable and docile, doubtless turning over 
in his elephantine mind the hectic happen- 
ings of that brief period during which he 
“saw red.”” 


THE SNAKE-WORSHIPPERS 


HERE was 
great ex- 
citement 


amongst 
the servants 
gathered round the 
kitchen door when 
the gwala (milk- 


By MRS. MONA SHAW 


Mlustrated by S. H. VEDDER 


A queer little story from India. “The incident 
is perfectly true,” writes Mrs. Shaw, “and 
occurred in Calcutta a few years ago. The 
calf referred to belonged to my mother. 
The Ooriyas are natives of Orissa, a province 
on the east coast of India. Though Hindoos, 
certain castes worship the snake, and all 
Ooriyas are noted for their superstitions.” 


the collapse of the 
calf that he had 
called for help. 
After listening 
to the story the 
servants searched 
the shed again, 
prodding the raf- 


man) called for 


ters, and even 


help. His cries of 
“Snake!” brought 
yone to the cowshed at a run, each 
itching up the nearest weapon obtainable, 
aie tubby little cook bringing up the rear 
flourishing his kitchen-knife. 

On the floor of the shed lay a calf, a 
beautiful Brahmani_ creature, apparently 
stone dead, while the distracted mother 
sought to revive it by frantic licking. The 
gwala, a man devoted to his charges, was 
almost as distracted, and, armed with a 
pole, frantically prodded every corner in 
the hope of discovering a hole into which 
the snake had retreated. 

With much abuse of the reptile he 
told how, preparatory to milking, he had 
loosened the calf, as usual, to go to its 
mother. Just then he saw a remarkable 
sight—a snake coiled round the cow’s 
leg, actually sucking milk! The calf was 
by the side of its mother before he realized 
its danger. The snake evidently resented 
the interruption to its stolen meal, for the 
gwala declared he saw it strike at the calf 
before it unwound itself and disappeared. 
The whole incident, he said, occurred in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

No amount of search revealed the 
reptile, and it was when he discovered 


climbing the tile 
roof, but entirely 
without success. Eventually, followed by 
his sympathetic co-workers, the gwala made 
his way to the bungalow to report the 
matter to the master. 

They made an_ incongruous-looking 
group as they clustered in the veranda. The 
milkman was clad solely in a loin-cloth— 
none too much of it and none too clean; 
the cook, still clutching his knife, was a 
trifle more clothed, having an open-necked 
jacket in addition to a loin-cloth. 

The masalchi (cook's helper) was his 
dirtier replica, but the ‘‘ boy's” snow- 
white headgez capped with a banded 
pugree and brass initial, vied with that of 
the Ooriya “ bearer,” who had left his 
dusting to listen to the gwala’s story. 
Behind the others was the humble sweeper, 
as interested as the others, and as loud in 
his comments as the rest of them put 
together. 

When the master appeared the milk- 
man’s tale was told afresh, with much 
gesticulation. The Sahib and Memsahib— 
both old-timers who knew their East—let 
the gwala fully exhaust his story before 
askine questions. When they did, he was 
equc! to tie occasion and gave ready and 
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“Holding the animal’s face between his hands, he called out in a loud voice.” 


voluble replies. He also put forward the 
theory that the frequent shortages of milk 
recently had probably been caused by the 
snake visiting the cow morning and evening 
to drink its full! 

Mrs. Lang was horrified. ‘‘ We might 
have been poisoned a hundred times over ! "’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ her husband answered, 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Especially when we 
don’t know what really goes on in the kitchen 
or even with what water the milk is adul- 
terated |” 


“John, you are horrible! ’’ cried the 
lady. ‘‘ Come and see the calf. Poor old 
Jenny must be broken-hearted at her loss.”’ 

So to the cowshed the party adjourned. 
Jenny was naturally distressed, nosing the 
still form at her feet disconsolately. It was 
impossible to discover where the calf had 
been bitten, but the poor little creature 
was obviousy dead. Seeing there was 
nothing to be done, orders were given for 
its removal. 

The durwan approached as the servants 
dispersed. He was an up-country man, one 
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of the old type so seldom found in the 
India of to-day—a servant whose advice 
carried much weight. 

“ Hazoor,"’ he said to Mr. Lang, “I 
am much grieved at the death of this calf; 
it was a fine animal, beloved by all of us. 
You and the Memsahib are inclined to dis- 
believe the gwala. He is, I know, a man 
given to much foolish talk, but do not scoff 
at the tale he has told. Snakes do drink 
milk, and though only the dhamin, which 
is of great size but harmless, has been 
known to suck a cow even as the gwala 
related, yet in this instance it must have 
been a cobra, for the calf died almost 
immediately. 

«Beyond the mango tope, Hazoor, behind 
the bungalow, there is a_ sect of people 
who worship the snake. The bearer is an 
Ooriya, of the same race as they are, and 
I know he often goes to talk to his caste- 
brothers. .Have I your permission to send 
for the headman and his followers? They 
may be able to do something. And, 
Huzoor,”’ he concluded, ‘you know I 
am a Juggernath Brahmin, and venerate 
the cow.” 

Mr. Lang looked thoughtful; he was 
dubious as to the wisdom of the experiment. 
He disliked the publicity it would entail, 
but his wife agreed with the old durwan 
that the snake-worshippers should have a 
chance, and she added naively: “ It will 
be something to write Home about, even 
if they can’t resurrect the calf.” 

The Ooriya bearer was within earshot— 
evidently he had expected the summons 
and when Mr. Lang finally gave his consent 
he sped off quickly on his errand. Mean- 
while the body of the calf was brought on 
to the plot of grass in front of the house, 
chairs were set for the Sahib and his Wem, 
and the dogs were tied up in case their 
barking might upset the ‘‘ magic’’ and 
distract the men performing it. 

Scarcely had this been done than the 
bearer returned with his brethren, five in 
number—all dark-complexioned men, most 
curiously alike in features. They wore 
white garments, singularly clean, the head- 
man looking strikingly picturesque in his 
flowing robes. With faces devoid of all 
expression they examined the calf, taking 
no notice whatever of the servants or of 
the Langs. 

Presently the headman gave an_un- 
intelligible order, and the men without 
hesitation or permission broke leafy twigs 
from an adjoining neem tree before squatting 
down in front of the calf. 

Immediately they began a low chant, 
keeping time to its irregular tune by gently 
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switching the animal’s body. After five 
minutes or more of this strangely melodious 
singing, there was a pause long enough to 
permit the headman to bend over the calf 
and blow a pinch of white powder up its 
nostrils. Then, holding the animal’s face 
between his hands, he called out in a loud 
voice something which none of the onlookers 
understood. Next the four helpers raised 
the calf to a sitting position, holding it 
steady while they kept up the rhythm of 
the chant. 

A second time they paused, and again 
the master of ceremonies took the head 
between his hands and gave his weird call, 
whereupon the other four made the calf 
stand. Though the body swayed stittly 
from side to side they held it in position, 
and the switching and chanting went on. 
This continued long enough to allow the 
cook to rush off to see how the dinner was 
cooking and the sweeper to admonish the 
dogs, which evidently resented the unusual 
noise, 

The two men were scarcely back in 
position before the headman raised the 
calf’s head and gave a third and last call. 
After this he turned away and walked 
straight out of the gate, leaving the other 
Ooriyas grouped round the animal. They 
teleased their hold, and it stood unsup- 
ported, as stiff as if carved in stone, until 
one of the men poured a quantity of cold 
water from a dota (brass drinking-vessel) over 
its head. Then, with a start, the calf came 
to life and looked around in a bewildered 
sort of fashion. 

Finally, with a frightened ‘‘ moo, 
it staggered toward the shed, where the 
delighted Jenny lowed a welcome. The 
amazed gwala followed close behind, but 
the rest of the servants remained to see 
the last of the snake-worshippers, who were 
now making preparations to depart. Mr. 
Lang put his hand into his pocket and 
stepped forward, but the bearer plucked at 
his sleeve. 

“No, sir!’ he said, warningly. 
“These men will not accept money for this 
action; it is part of their religion, and 
they do what they can willingly and without 
payment. If you care to, give me the money, 
and I will drop it into the Jota as they leave 
the compound.” 

He followed the departing men with 
the reward clutched tightly in his hand, 
and presumably carried out his promise. 

The calf lived to a ripe old age, and had 
no further encounters with snakes, but to 
the day of her death she bore the name 
“ Zinda,” which in Hindustani means 
“ Returned to life.” 
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THROUGH THE HEART 
OF AFGHANISTAN 


£mil Trinkler 


tour of King Amanullah has created much interest in the little-known country 


The European 

over which he rules. Until quite recently 
82 jue mien, fret ical rink fed 
regions, and 


II.—(Conclusion.) 


N January, 1924, I set out from Kabul 
to investigate the coal and iron 
deposits in the Hindu Kush—the 
mighty range of mountains which 

form the backbone of Afghanistan—the Amir 
having expressed a wish to that effect. The 
Government placed a car at my disposal to 
take us to the foot of the hills, and possibly 
as far as Bamian. I was accompanied by 
Blaich, one of my two German companions, 
who had met me in Kabul. 

It was a cold, gloomy morning when 
the car fetched us; snow was falling and 
the skies were grey. Large black crows sat 
motionless on the cornice of our house. 
Juma, my ser- 
vant, packed up 
our camp-beds, 
our baggage was 
stowed away in 
the car, and hav- 
ing wrapped our- 
selves in our blan- 
kets and coats, 
we drove off. 

Our first 
driver was Mich- 
mander, a young, 
wide -awake 
Afghan, who was 
also charged with 
looking after our 
well-being and 
accommodation. 
We drove slowly 
along the banks 
of the Kabul 
River, the snow 
falling heavily 
and the neigh- 
bouring hills 
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exceptional opportunities travelling 
his articles: give cne\vivid) gheapecs of this, strange lend of desolate mountains 


Afghanistan was practically forbidden ground 
for tra in untrodden 


thickly veiled. Suddenly our car sto) . 
order to give a lift to another part ney with an 
enormous amount of luggage. When these 
folks were all stowed away we were so 
tightly packed that no one could move— 
not a bad thing in the circumstances, how- 
ever, for we were thus able to keep one 
another warm | 

I had no idea at first who all these 
strangers were, but I soon learned that one 
old fellow in a goatskin was our guide. He 
was addressed by the others as Shikar Sahib, 
which is a term of respect. On the driver’s 
seat, beside Michmander, was a man who 
looked like a European. Abdul Kerim, 
as the Afghans called him, was, in fact, a 


“The main range of the mighty Hindu Kush —“ a sea of peaks 
as far as the eye could reach.” 
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Pole who had become a Mohammedan, and 
‘was an engineer in the service of the Amir. 
There were also two or three servants 
accompanying us. 

e had been driving for about an hour 
when all at once the car stopped again and 
we had to get out. A bridge that lay ahead 
had fallen in, and numerous workmen were 
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About two o’clock we drove on into the 
picturesque Ghorband Valley ; below us we 
saw the fertile cultivated area through which 
runs the roaring Ghorband River. We passed 
many small villages and gardens and often 
met large caravans of camels. There was 
generally a panic when we approached these 
latter; the camels shied at the motor-car, 
broke away from 
their attendants, 
and dashed 
madly up the 
banks. Small 
wonder, therefore, 
that we were often 
heartily cursed by 
the drivers, who 
for ‘ language ”’ 
would take some 
beating. 

The donkeys, 
however, proved 
cunning, and an- 
noyed us a great 
deal more than 
the camels. They 
were generally 
laden with large 
beams of timber, 
and as soon as 
they heard the 


The wonderful cliffs at Bamian, covered with huge carvings believed 
to have been executed by Indian artists fifteen to eighteen hundred 
i years ago. 


engaged in trying to repair it. We therefore 
had to turn down a side-path to the stream, 
which was easily forded, but unfortunately 
the car proved unable to breast the steep 
incline on the other side. 

However, after much advice had been 
offered by the onlookers, we at last succeeded 
in obtaining a stout rope, which we tied on 
to the front of the car. The workmen then 
tried to drag us up the slope, which afforded 
them great amusement—especially when the 
rope suddenly broke and everybody fell 
down. A second effort was more successful, 
and ave proceeded on our way. It had now 
stopped snowing, and the nearer we came to 
the foot of the Hindu Kush the warmer the 
weather became, until the snow lying in the 
plain completely vanished. 

Large numbers of curious people col- 
lected round the car when we halted in front 
of the cavavanserai at Charikar for our 
midday meal; evidently automobiles were 
not often seen in these parts. We climbed 
to the roof of the rest-house to enjoy the 
view. Straight in front of us was the 
magnificent main range of the Hindu Kush, 
whose highest peaks, over fifteen thousand 
feet, were wrapped in clouds. We then took 
a stroll through the bazaar, where we pur- 
chased some sheepskin gloves, which later, 
in the extreme cold, proved useful. 


car coming they 
would stop and 
stand sideways 
across the road, 
their projecting 
loads forming an effective barrier to our 
progress. Sometimes it took us more 
than a quarter of an hour to pass a small 
caravan of donkeys. . , 

We slept the night at Siah Gird, and 
next morning determined to postpone our 
visit to the coal-deposits in the neighbour- 
hood and go straight on to Bamian. The 
route was very picturesque; on both sides 
the disintegrated limestone rocks rose in 
perpendicular walls, gleaming in all colours 
from deep red to violet. Small patches of 
snow lay at the entrances to the valleys and 
in the crevices of the rocks, while the higher 
ridges were completely covered with a 
glistening mantle which offered a sharp 
contrast to the leaden-grey sky. 

Just outside Siah Gird we came to the 
Ghorband River ; the bridge was broken, so 
we had to find a ford. The chauffeur was 
anxious to lighten the car as much as pos- 
sible before attempting the crossing, so we 
all got out. Some Afghans on the bank 
watched the performance with great interest. 
They had a few donkeys with them, and 
while the servants waded barefooted through 
the icy water we others crossed on the 
donkeys. 

The river roared and splashed about us 
as the little animals stumbled across step by 
step. I had to raise my legs in order not to 
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et wet, for the water came up to the girths. 

hen we reached the middle of the river, 
my mount, with characteristic donkey 
obstinacy, stopped dead and refused to go 
a step farther. 

ft coaxed and beat him, but he showed 
not the slightest inclination to proceed, and 
it was only after a halt of some minutes that 
he condescended to go on. Donkeys are 
not really stupid, in my humble opinion: but 
are the most obstinate of all animals, 
thoroughly understanding the art of annoy- 
ing people out of sheer spite. 

Soon after we resumed our journey in 
the car it began to snow again, and the 
flakes grew bigger and bigger until we could 
scarcely see twenty yards ahead of us. The 
air, too, grew rapidly colder, and in places the 
surface of the road was frozen, causing the 
wheels to slip and skid in most alarming 
fashion. It was only by our united efforts 
in putting down 
sand and rubble 
and placing 
blankets and 
kelims under the 
tyres that we 
succeeded in 
moving forward. 
At one point it 
took us nearly 
an hour to cover 
about twenty 
yards of frozen 
ground. 

There were 
two feet of snow 
in the courtyard 
of the caravan- 
serait of Kasi 
Besi, and as it 
continued to 
snow all night, 
it became ob- 
vious next 
morning that we 
could not pro- 
ceed farther with 
the car, the more 
so as the Shibar 
pass lay ahead 
of us, with an 
altitude of about 
nine thousand 
feet. 
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times up to the horses’ girths. There was a 
howling wind blowing, and the higher we 
went the worse grew the storm. e were 
in the midst of magnificent mountain 
scenery—a sea of snow-white peaks and 
pinnacles as far as the eye could reach— 
ut we were in no mood to appreciate it. 
The descent into the Bamian valley 
fortunately proved easy. We changed 
horses at Schumbul, at the foot of the pass, 
and then rode on into the snowed-in gorge of 
Balulas, where on either hand rose bare, 
black limestone rocks. The surface of the 
path was frozen, so that we could only make 
slow progress, and large icicles, glistening 
like crystal, hung from the crags. As soon 
as we had passed through the gorge, how- 
ever, the weather became warm; the sun 
came out and the snow melted rapidly. 
About one o’clock we saw two carts 
coming in our direction. They had been 
sent to meet us 
by the Governor 
of Bamian, to- 
gether with a 
couple of 
grooms, who 
took charge of 
our horses while 
we clinabed into 
the vehicles. 
The drive 
through the 
Bamian basin 
was glorious, the 
sky clear blue, 
and the sun 
shining brightly. 
We reached 
Bamian about 
five o'clock, just 
as the rays of 
the setting sun 
were beginning 
to light up the 
lofty rock walls. 
These walls are 
one of the sights 
of Afghanistan, 
being covered 
with huge figure- 
carvings about 
fifty yards high 
—probably the 
work of Indian 
artists some fif- 


In anticipa- 
tion of having 
to abandon the 
car, the Shikar 
Sahib had ordered horses the evening before, 
but a great deal of talk and argument en- 
sued before the animals actually arrived. 
And what miserable brutes they were! 
Never have I seen such awful specimens ! 
The wooden saddles, moreover, made riding 
the reverse of pleasurable. 

However, we started, with the snow at 


A nearer view of one of the carvings. 


Some of the 
figures are a hundred and fifty feet high. 


teen to eighteen 
hundred years 
ago. 

These wonderful works of art are now 
partly destroyed, but the plaster in which 
they are encased is still in quite good 
condition. The Afghans refer to the statues 
as “idols,” but it has now been well 
established that the figures are those of 
Buddhist saints. There is a theory that, 
many centuries ago, this valley was the 
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residence of a Grand Lama. Bamian, 
indeed, must at one time have been a town 
of temples, somewhat similar to the large 
monasteries found in Tibet. This view is 
held by the French archzologists who are 
now engaged in excavation work in 
Afghanistan. 

My visit was unfortunately too short 
to enable me to 
study the many 
caves, whic 
have interesting 
pictures paint 
on the walls. 
There are fre- 
quent represen- 
tations of gods, 
and on one wall 
I found six med- 
allions represen- 
ting Buddha in 
various atti- 
tudes of prayer. 
Owing to the bad 
light it was im- 
possible to 
photograph 
these pictures. 

On our next 
day’s  jg@urney, 
which was the 
first of many, 
spent in travel-- 
ling into the 
heart of the 
Hindu Kush, I 
was accom- 
panied by the 
Governor of 
Bamian, who 
took with him 
his entire staff, 
so that we 
formed quite a 
large caravan. 

Suhtechinar was our first resting-place, 
and the following morning we continued 
our journey to the village of Baiani, the 
inhabitants of which streamed out to greet 
us with cheers, for the news that the 
Governor of Bamian was coming had spread 
like wildfire. Just outside Baiani we reached 
the first coal-mines, which were out of use 
and quite insignificant. 

Baiani is a very small village, and it 
seemed as though the inhabitants had never 
set eyes on a European before, for they 
stared at us as if we were visitors from 
another world. 

The next morning we proceeded to 
Doab-i-Mekhzarin, where the river has 
cut a deep gorge through perpendicular 
granite rocks. It is desolate country here- 
abouts, even wilder and grander than the 
central part of the Hazara Highlands. The 
gigantic walls of rock were to me a con- 
tinual source of wonder, making one feel 


Snow-covered mountains near Doab-i-Mekhzarin. - 
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small and insignificant compared with the 
vast forces of Nature, which are still at 
work. We found whole mountains pushed 
on top of others, and mighty cracks through 
which rivers have precipitated themselves, 
gradually carving out gorges. © 

From Doab we went into the heart 
of the mountains, reconnoitring the sur- 

R rounding region, 
and just before 
returning to 
Doab again 
Blaich and I had 
an encounter 
with the local 
dogs. 

We were 
passing some 
mud huts when 
the animals 
rushed out and 
bit our horses’ 
legs, causing 
them to shy, and 
we had a very 
uncomfortable 
time of it before 
we succeeded in 
driving the 
brutes off. These 
Afghan dogs are 
a kind of mas- 
tiff, short-haired 
and strongly 
built, with large 
heads, and are 
extraordinarily 
good watch- 
dogs. Ten min- 
utes before one 
reached a_ vill- 
age, the dogs 
would know that 
a stranger was 
approaching and 
would give the alarm. 

It always gave one an uneasy feeling 
at night, especially when it was pitch dark 
and one could not see anything. Very often 
one could not keep the fierce brutes off by 
throwing stones at them even in daytime, 
but at night we were only able to clear a way 
by the free use of our riding-whips. 

After leaving Doab-i-Mekhzarin we 
followed the course of the Bamian River, 
which between Doab and Schumhul has 
cut a deep gorge through the main chain 
of the Hindu Kush. No other stream has 
accomplished this feat, and as this region 
had never before been visited by a European 
I was filled with an insatiable desire to 
explore it. Even in my student days the 
problem of these gorges always attracted 
me, and it was therefore a great pleasure to 
me to be able to study at first-hand a gorge 
running through one of the greatest moun- 
tain ranges in the world. 
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We left Doab 
in beautiful 
weather, headin; 
up-stream un 
we turned off into 
a side. valley 
through which the 
Bamian River 
flows from the 
hills. This pre- 
sently became 
quite impassable, 
so we crossed into 
another small 
sheltered valle 
through whic 
eventually we 
came to Ghandak. 
Here Blaich and 
I were given a 
soldier to act as 
our escort, and 
set out on-a 
short trip of our 
own. 
Life in this country is not so dangerous 
as one would imagine. Many of us, readin, 
a book on travel in Afghanistan, would 
expect to find at least one or two stories of 
robbers, but as a rule one can journey for 

ears in that country without having a 

air of one’s head touched. There are 
certain districts that are not quite so safe 
as others—for example, Kafiristan and the 
neighbourhood of Ghazni and Kandahar; 
but, generally speaking, the conditions are 
much better than in earlier times. 

The following day was perhaps the most 
interesting one of our trip, for we crossed 
the main chain of the Hindu Kush mountains. 
The landscape was very depressing and bare, 
with not a speck of green ; even the stunted 
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The land of desolation. 


brushwood was yellow and dried up, so that 
it rustled when the animals trod on it. The 
hills wore a heavy and gloomy air, very 
different from the day before, ‘hea the sun 
had shone brightly on their snowy slopes. 
The way down seemed endless as we 
again approached the river, whose roaring 
and rumbling we heard from afar. It was a 
precarious descent, for we had some six 
hundred feet to go and the path was 
extremely dangerous. Step by step we went 
down until we finally reached the gorge, 
where the caravan divided up; Blaich, the 
Pole, Michmander, the Shikar Sahib, and I 
rode into the gorge, while the others followed 
the river until the next camp was reached. 
We rode for about half an hour, the 
sides of the ravine 


A snow-covered pass leading 


into the Panjao Valley. 


closing in more 
and more, while 
the roaring of the 
penned-up water 
grew even louder, 
until we were un- 
able even to hear 
ourselves calling 
to one another. 
At last we 
had to turn back, 
for the way was 
blocked by 
mighty rocks. 
Again and again 
we found it neces- 
sary to cross the 
river, the ice-cold 
water reaching 
nearly to the 
horses’ girths. The 
brink of the 
stream was ice- 
bound, and often 
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we had to cut through it before we could 
cross, the animals occasionally stumbling and 
breaking through the ice. Once Michman- 
der’s horse slipped, but fortunately rolled 
down a slope that was not very steep, and as 
luck would have it the rider managed to 
free himself at once from the stirrups. 
When we came to Jilmish we refreshed 
ourselves with tea 
and bread, and 
then pushed on to 
Ghandak. Here 
blaci slate rocks, 
in places very 
disintegrated, de- 
ceived us into 
thinking we had 
found coal. Az 
the valley 
widened again we 
had a glorious 
sight of the high, 
snowy peaks. 
There was 
great excitement 
in Ghandak when 
we arrived; a 
visit from so many 
people, with white 
men among them, 
had never been 
known before in 
this lonely moun- 
tain district. The 
inhabitants, as a matter of fact, had not pre- 
viously seen a European. While we were lying 
on our camp-beds round the fire in a depress- 
ing hut, eating our dinner, a few old grey- 
beards came in and sat down, staring at us 
fixedly without saying a word. We learned 
that evening that a horse had fallen into the 
river, and we were rather afraid it was one 
of our pack animals. However, we were in 
luck, as our things arrived safe and dry. 
Next day the same programme was 
repeated—endless crossings of the river, and 
painful progress over steep rocks without a 
trace of a path. In one place we had to 
creep on all fours along slopes composed of 
loose fragments of slate, with the river 
racing swiftly far below. The gorge grew 
so narrow at times that the torrent practi- 
cally filled the bottom, while the rocky sides 
rose perpendicularly for hundreds of feet. 

s we neared the end of the great cleft 
we saw the ruins of an ancient town perched 
on the slopes. There were mighty walls, 
and the remains of arches, gateways, and 
towns standing out against the blue sky. 
Unfortunately we had no time to inspect it 
more closely. When we left the gorge and 
came again to the wide upper valley of the 
Bamian River, the Governor bade us fare- 
well, and on the following day we set out 
across the Shibar pass for Kasi Besi. 

It was a clear, brisk winter’s day, and 
we were compelled to walk most of the way, 


as otherwise we should have been frozen 
in the biting wind. Everywhere was snow ; 
icicles even hung from the manes and tails 
of the animals ! 

The path leading down to Kasi Besi was 
covered with ice in many places, so that we 
had to lead the horses the whole way, 
sprinkling the frozen parts of the track 


A halt for a rest. 


with sand and gravel in order to give them 
foothold. At Kasi Besi a motor-car was 
waiting for us, and took us on that day as 
far as Siah Gird. 

We spent two whole days in this village, 
investigating the possibilities of the coal, 
after which we visited Gaoparan, in the 
Paghman chain, where we paid a call on the 
District Commissioner. This official was not 
very courteous, and it was a long time before 
fresh horses were placed at my dis; 1. 

Gaoparan—a small village—bes like a 
robber’s haunt among the hills, the houses 
being built on the slopes. I saw some good- 
looking people among the inhabitants, 
especially the little girls, who, in spite of 
their filthy surroundings, were very pretty. 

The following day we went on to 
Shebel-es-Seradash, from which place we 
climbed the northern slopes of the Iron 
mountains, which are composed of lime- 
stones and many red iron-lodes. The great 
wide valley extending from the Hindu Kush 
to Kabul is well irrigated and very fertile. 

Travelling from Shebel-es-Seradash to 
Kabul one passes village after village, garden 
after garden, and groves of mulberries and 
apricots, while on either side rise lofty and 
picturesque, but barren hills. The weather 
was still bitterly cold and the wind biting 
when we arrived back in Kabul, and I was 
glad to remember that very soon I should 
be heading for India’s sunny plains. 


THE END. 
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Mrs. Kohl’s “Two Girls on the Frontier,” describing her experiences while running a little 
newspaper in the wilds of South Dakota, attracted a great deal of attention. Many readers 
wanted to know what became of her when she decided to try her luck in new territory—the 


vast range country of Wyoming. 


Mrs. Kohl has now written for us a continuation of her 


narrative, setting forth her further adventures in connection with the development of the 
Western wilderness. These articles will be found just as interesting as her first contribution 
—a very human and moving story of a woman’s achievements in the face of innumerable 


I 


S I travelled along 
the trail to far 
Wyoming, leav- 


ing behind me 
the former Indian 
Reservation that I had 
helped to develop with 
my little newspaper, the 
loneliness and solitude of 
the great vacant plains 
which stretched before 
me, silent and mysterious 
as death, caused me at 
times to weep like a 
child. 

This primitive new 
land was so immense, and 
I was all alone. Sister 
Marian would not be with 
me in this venture, as she 
had been in the last. 
Happily married and 
settled down, she was 
content in her little home; 
no more wandering along 
strange trails for her ! 

As for me, I was 
closing a chapter in my 
life that I should never 
forget. There had been 
an affecting parting with 
all my _ settler-friends, 
and even the Indians 
had come to say good- 
bye. Gorgeously arrayed 
in beads and feathers, 


difficulties. 


The Sioux Indian chief who 

gave the Authoress the blessing 

of his tribe when she set out for 
Wyoming. 


they had gathered round 
in a semicircle while the 
Chief, in the name of the 
Sioux, presented me with 


a_ beautiful bead-belt. 
With his long feather 
head-dress hanging 


behind him, the old 
warrior gave me the 
blessing of the Red men. 

“ Pale -Face-Prints- 
Paper (my Indian nick- 
name) goes to heap big 
hunting-ground,” he said. 
“May the Great White 
Chief make it very good 
forher!’’ Then they lit 
their fires and dragged 
me into a good-bye dance, 
their chants resounding 
across the plains. 

I thought, too, of 
Van Leesh, my cartoonist 
friend. I had come very 
near hanging crépe on 
my door when he “ proved 
up” on his homestead 
and went back East. He 
said: “ Au revoir, little 
one,” in the stillness of 
a frontier night, un 
neath the starlit heavens, 


mounted his old horse 
Hop-Along, and rode 
away into the distance 
without once looking 


back, 
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There had been pathos in that parting, 
but his way lay East and mine lay West. 
I was going on and on—always beyond the 
borders of civilization, while Fate took him 
back to the busy world of cities. 

The farther I went the more lonely the 
country became. Finally I crossed the 
border into Wyoming. ‘‘ Heap big land?” 
It surely was—one of the biggest ranges in 
the world. It was vaster than anything I 
had hitherto encountered, and spite of 
myself my heart sank a little at the prospect. 

Not a sound was to be heard except 
the weird cry of coyotes—like children in 
distress—or the occasional howling of a pack 
of wolves. There was not a living thing in 
sight except, now and then, a roaming herd 
of cattle or a flock of grazing sheep. 1 was 
alone in a world empty beyond the wildest 
imagination of those who have never seen 
the great open spaces of the frontier. 

Farther on, still doggedly pushing west- 
wards, I came at last on signs of habitation 
—the scattered shacks of homesteaders and 
a solitary line of rails. And here, at a 
shipping pen alongside the railroad, where 
the trains stopped to load sheep and cattle, 
I finally pitched my printing-plant and 
started another newspaper. 1 was beginning 
my work all over again ! 

The first business of the new journal 
was to endeavour to bring in more settlers. 
You can’t run a newspaper successfully with 
only wolves and prairie-dogs to read it, as 
Van Leesh had pointed out when I started 
the paper on the Reservation, and so I set 
out to work up some public interest. 

There had been no Government drawing 
here to attract attention, as there had been 
on the Lower Brule, so I had to do the best 
I could to make the homesteading oppor- 
tunities known by getting my paper into 
the hands of people who wanted land. 

This was a gigantic task for an obscure 
news-sheet, and after I had paid up my 
obligations on the Reservation, from money 
borrowed on my homestead land, I had very 
little capital left with which to do anything. 


THE “LITTLE SKIRT PRINTER.” 


When the news spread across the range 
that there was going to be a paper printed 
out there on the empty prairie it created 
curiosity, amusement, and—in some 
quarters—sympathy, particularly when it 
was discovered that a mere girl, all alone, 
was going to run it. And I guess I needed 
the sympathy! After the print-shop was 
built I had only thirty-seven dollars and a 
determined spirit left ! 

Cowboys in ‘‘ chaps’ and spurs, big- 
check shirts, and flaming-bright neckerchiefs 
rode in to have a look at me, and then 
departed to spread the news. 

One day, I learnt later, ‘‘ Coyote Cal” 
was telling a group of “* punchers ’? about me 
during a round-up. 
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“Oh, you're locoed (mad) ! ’ they said. 
“No, I’m not locoed,” he retorted. 
“ But she is, or she’d not be tryin’ to print 
a paper in this God-forsaken cow-country.” 
“She? She?” the others echoed in 
surpri: 


ves, she ! Didn’t I tell you ? A skirt’s 
a-runnin’ it! But she won’t last long. No 
bigger’n a jack-rabbit—kind of a wax-doll- 
lookin’ critter, with a yaller curly mane. 
First Wyoming wind comes along, there 
won't be no more printer. She’ll be blowed 
clear down to Cheyenne! ” 

And after that 1 was known all over 
the Plains country as “the little skirt 
printer.” 

Gradually settlers began to drift in, but 
there was not a roof in all that vast country 
under which they could eat or sleep. One 
morning, when a little crowd descended from 
the platform of the morning train, a friend 
of mine was among them—Mrs. Van Sant, 
from Peoria. She was the wealthy widow 
of a doctor, and both of them had regarded 
me as a daughter. She had come to be with 
me for awhile in this tremendous under- 
taking. 

The first thing she did, after filing on a 
homestead, was to have a little store built 
with a shed-kitchen at the rear and two 
tiny sleeping-rooms under the low roof. 
Meanwhile the pair of us “ batched ” in the 
print-shop. We were getting on! We had 
a store, with no groceries in it, and a kitchen 
containing nothing to cook! Presently, 
however, when word came that another 
party of settlers would arrive the next day, 
“Mother Van” and I flagged the freight- 
train, clambered aboard, got off at the 
nearest town, and bought groceries which 
we had loaded on to the return freight, 
arriving home at two o’clock in the morning. 

The home of the Wyoming Progress, 
as I christened my little journal, was a 
replica of my former print-shops—a shack 
made of rough boards, covered with tar- 
paper on the outside, and lined inside with 
building-paper. This is a standard type of 
building for the frontier homestead country ; 
ninety per cent. of the settlers live and 
“prove up’ with no cther shelters than 
these thin-walled erections. 

At one end of the shop I put up a board 
partition behind which I ate and slept. 
This ‘cosy corner” I called my “ eir- 
castle,”’ not only because I did my dreaming 
there, but because the wind blew in frem 
all directions through countless cracls, 
making a sobbing, moaning sound that at 
first made my hair stand on end. After a 
time, however, I grew to like it. 

On cold winter mornings, especially 
during blizzards, I would take my tvype- 
case from the stand, set it on a bench in 
front of the red-hot stove, prop it up to the 
proper angle with scraps of wood, pile 
cushions undcr my feet to protect them 
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from the cold 
floor, where the 
wind came sweep- 
ing through the 
cracks, and go 
right ahead with 
type-setting. 

Onecold,raw 
day, when a howl- 
ing wind was 
sweeping across 
the plains, taking 
everything move- 
able with it, my 
fuel supply gave 
out, and I began 
toshiver. Outside 
the gale roared 
and whistled 
savagely. Pre- 
sently it brought, 
a board about 
three feet long 
from some distant 
point and hurled it 
straight through my 
front window! I picked 
it up and nailed it 
temporarily across the 
broken pane; later on 
it would come in useful 
for another purpose. 

When heard the 
freight-train approaching 
I threw on my coat, 
picked up a bucket, 
struggled through the 
storm down to the tracks, 
and flagged it. When the 
train stopped I asked the 
fireman if he would let 
me have a bucket of coal. 
He smiled at me and 
threw down a nice little 
pile. 

“Runnin’ a news- 
paper out here’s quite a 
job, ain’t it, sister?” 
he asked, grinning. 

“Oh, it’s not too 
bad,” I replied, airily. I 
was not going to let 
anyone—not even myself 
—think that I was getting 
heart-sick. But to my 
readers I will confess now 
that I found running a newspa on a 
raw frontier to be a real, man-sized job. 
And if anyone doubts the truth of that 
statement, all he has to do is to try it for 
himself ! 

“When you quit, leave that newspaper 
shebang behind you,” my cowboy friend 
Lone Star Len had said when he rode away 
from the Reservation toward this ‘‘ Honest- 
to-God ”’ wilderness. ‘‘ Don’t go messin 
up the range with pesky homesteadin 
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“On cold winter mornings I set my type-bench in front of 


the red-hot stove.” 


critters.” And I soon found that this was 
the sentiment of the plains 

I was now in a land of sheep and cattle. 
The cattlemen, as usual, were at war with 
the sheepmen—sheep, they said, ruined 
the range. And neither the sheepmen nor 
the cattlemen had any use for the “ pesky 


homesteader,” who took up land and 
enclosed it. And here was I running a news- 
paper with the avowed purpose of filling 
the country with homesteaders! Small 
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wonder that some of the people didn’t 
exactly welcome my advent ! 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 


One dark night I was awakened suddenly 
by a terrible crash against the thin walls 
of the print-shop. Looking out in alarm, I 
saw the vague forms of hundreds of cattle 
swaying backwards and forwards. Hoofs 
stamped round the shack, and my windows 
were being pushed in, while galleys of set- 
up type went crashing to the floor in heaps. 
I was surrounded by an enormous herd of 
wild range cattle, all pushing and milling 
about, seemingly determined to destroy 
the shack and all that it contained. 

Even the beasts, it seemed, resented 
the ‘“‘ newspaper shebang ”’ which was instru- 
mental in cutting up their range! Grabbing 
a broom in one hand and an ink-roller in 
the other—the first weapons I could find— 
1 rushed out to induce them to move. When 
they saw me they stood with heads lowered, 
bellowing as if they were going to charge ; 
but finally they thought better of it and 
went stampeding away across the plain. 

Next day I sent for Blanche Humphrey, 
a girl homesteader I knew, to come and 
help me sort the mixed-up type, and that 
weck I sat up almost every night, working 
by the light of a coal-oil lamp, to get the 
paper out to time. Before all that tvpe 
was sorted out and re-set I almost wished 
the cattle had destroyed the ‘‘ shebang ”” 
and me with it. There was one thing I 
was sure of, and that was that Job never 
ran a frontier newspaper ! 

After awhile a girl stenographer who 
had filed on a homestead claim put up a 
little shack beside my printing-office and 
started a restaurant. Behind it she erected 
a tent and offered ‘‘ lodgings.’’ She had no 
money for advertising, and I had none for 
boarding, so 1 exchanged space in the 
Progress for meals at the restaurant. 

Next a “ dry-farmer,” as the stockmen 
sarcastically called the settler, put up 
another shack close to ours, killed a cow or 
a hog every Friday, and sold the meat in 
his ‘‘ butcher-shop”’ on Saturdays to the 
crowds of homesteaders who gathered in the 
little settlement on that day. 

Once a month a missionary came from 
a hundred miles to the west and held services 
in the hay-shed—the only available spot. 
The homesteaders, arriving from all direc- 
tions for miles and miles, sat on the bales 
of hay to worship. 

Sometimes, too, the cowboys rode in, 
six-shooters at their sides, and, sombrero 
in hand, stood just outside the open shed 
and listened to the service. 

When I started my newspaper out 
there in the middle of the rolling plains I 
hadn’t stopped to figure just how it could 

‘be made self-supporting, and presently I 
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discovered that, stretch the ends of my 
financial rope as I would, I could not make 
them meet. The winter had been a hard 
one, and the homesteaders could not help 
me except through their subscriptions. 

There would be no harvest of ‘‘ proof- 
notices,” with the consequent fees for 
publication, for at least three years, and 
under the local regulations the people would 
have to live on the land for seven months 
in each year before they got their deeds. 
There would be a few proofs from earlier 
settlers, of course, some miscellaneous land- 
office work, and a little advertising, but 
so far the revenue had been hopelessly 
insufficient. 

One early spring day, when the sun 
shone hot, I washed my ink-roller and put 
it outside the door to dry while I took off 
one ‘‘ forme ”’ and put another on the press. 
When I went to fetch the roller I found to 
my dismay that the composition had melted 
flat on one side owing to the heat of the sun ! 
1 dropped down in the open doorway, 
absolutely done. For the moment I felt 
that these cruel plains had beaten me. 

Then came the reaction. I got up, 
saddled my broncho “ Lakote,” and rode 
off to the nearest print-shop, twenty miles 


away. There I roused the editor from his 
slumbers, borrowed his roller, and rode 
home. Next morning, with a cup of coffee 


on the make-up table beside me, I ran out 
my paper and mailed it on the morning 
train. I had some legal notices in that 
issue that had to be out in time, and I wasn’t 
going to let a trifle like a roller prevent me 
publishing my paper. 

I was practically at the end of my 
financial tether when Tom Bell, one of the 
biggest cowmen in the country, came nding 
across the plains. I saw him coming on his 
pony—a_ short, heavy-set man in white 
“chaps”? and “ ten-galion’”’ Stetson hat. 
With him were a dozen great greyhounds 
that followed him everywhere he rode. 
Tom Bell was a typical Western character, 
both in manner and appearance—and he 
“didn’t care a whoop ’’ how many home- 
steaders came. He leased their lands, paid 
them for the pasture, and went on his way 
happy. 

He got off his pony, threw the reins 
down, and walked into my office. 

“Too busy to come down to the 
corrals?’ he asked, without preliminaries. 
“We're shippin’ out a few cattle to-day— 
train-load. News item for you, maybe.” 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


I was glad enough to go, and I said so. 
Near the shipping pens were a number of 
cowboys from the Tom Bell outfit. They 
sat round, either on their cow-ponies or the 
fences, waiting to load. 

“Hey, boys!” Tom Bell waved his 
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“Here’s our little skirt printer,” said Tom Bell. “How many of you boys are subscribing 
for her paper?” 
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hand to attract their attention. ‘‘ Here's 
our little skirt printer.” 

Off came the men’s sombreros, amidst 
a respectful silence. The Tom Bell boys 
liked their “‘ boss,’”’ and paid attention when 
he spoke. 

“* Now, boys,” Bill went on, “ I’m sub- 
scribin’ for the paper. It’ll tell you where 
all the best-lookin’ girls are homesteadin’, 
where all the dances are—everythin’ you 
want to know. How many of you boys are 
subscribin’ ? ” 

Every hand went down into a pocket, 
and every man either pulled out a dollar or 
borrowed it from one of the other boys. 
Two cattle-buyers from Omaha not only 
subscribed but gave me some advertising 
as well ! 

“ Guess she'll manage to print all these 
extra papers somehow,”’ Tom Bell remarked 
smilingly. ‘‘ If she can’t, you boys must step 
in and work the press for her.”’ 

I went back to the print-shop with my 
head in the air and twenty-five dollars in 
my pocket. 

As spring advanced more settlers 
appeared. My father arrived with my step- 
mother (my own mother had died when my 
sister Marian and I were children) and took 
up land ; and with them came a dozen other 
St. Louis families. Nearly every homestead 
for miles around was taken up. Long 
freight-trains putfed their way up to the mile- 
high altitude, side-tracking car after car of 
immigrant goods. 

My little paper and I had done our work 
fairly well after all. A few land-locators 
had brought in settlers, and others had 
drifted in of their own accord, but the 
Wyoming Progress had been the means of 
bringing in whole colonies. 

One day I was standing beside the 
branding-pens of the ‘Circle A” ranch, 
watching hundreds of calves being dealt 
with, when Bill Mahune, the owner, suddenly 
pointed to a cow beside the fence. ‘‘ There’s 
amaverick (stray),”’ he said. ‘‘ She belonged 
to me once, but someone stole her, and now 
she has come back home.” 

I had already heard some talk about the 
cattle-rustlers, the curse of the range—men 
who make a business of stealing other folks’ 
beasts and re-branding them as their own. 

“That’s what I came to talk to you 
about,” I said. ‘‘ The homesteaders have 
been losing some of their cows and calves.” 

“Yes; there’s been a little trouble 
lately,” replied Mahune. ‘“ We haven't been 
bothered much for a year or more. Had a 
cowboy working for me who rounded up a 
bunch of rustlers lone-handed. He slipped 
up on them in a ravine on the other side of 
the buttes one dark, rainy night. Three of 
them had a steer down. He shot one of ’em 
and made the others throw up their hands. 
Then he took their guns away, tied ‘em 
up with his lariat, and brought them in. 
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“Funny fellow that,” the cattleman 
went on. ‘“ Quietest chap I ever saw. I 
didn’t even know he was watching the 
rustlers, Seemed to brood over having to 
shoot that skunk. He thought he had killed 
him, but he hadn’t. One day, soon after 
that, he came to me and said he was leaving. 
I begged him to stay, promised to make him 
my foreman, and offered him a good-sized 
cheque for capturing the rustlers. Wouldn't 
have it. Wouldn't let me thank him—just 
trode off.” 

“Mr. Mahune,” I put in. 
ever know Lone Star Len?” 

He looked at me in quick surprise. 

“Why, that was Lone Star Len!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Now what made you ask me that?” 

“ Because that is just the sort of thing 
he would do. I knew him back on an Indian 
Reservation, and it sounded like him.” 

“Do you know I can’t keep from 
thinking about him every now and then ?” 
said Mahune. ‘‘ Never talked much to the 
other bovs, and never said a word as to where 
he came from. But the boys said he got a 
little newspaper every week—grabbed it and 
Tead it like it was a bank-note from home.” 

My mind flashed back to that last 
meeting with Lone Star. 

“Send my paper to Lost Trail, 
Wyoming,”’ he had said as he rode away 
from the little print-shop at Ammons. It 
was my own newspaper that he had read 
so eagerly, and the thought thrilled me. 

““ Where did he go ? ”’ I asked. 

“He never said where, and I've never 
heard of him since.” 

“Well, I’m going to begin work on 
those rustlers,’’ I told Mahune, as I turned 
to leave. ‘‘ Not with a lariat and a gun, 
of course, but with my newspaper.” 

That struck the cattleman dumb for 
a minute. 

““Say!’’ he called after me, 
might be a good idea. 
we're hot on the trail. 


“Did you 


“that 
Make them think 
They’re not very 


strong yet, and not doing much. I’ve got 
my suspicions, and a 
“So have I,” I told him. “ I’ve been 


doing a little sleuthing on my own, and 
I'm holding a few cards I'm not showing. 
Well, don’t worry; I'll make enough 
hullaballoo for both of us.” : 

Without warning a late spring blizzard 
swept the plains with terrific fury. The 
wind drove the snow before it in great 
white sheets, filled the ravines up level, and 
banked itself into drifts five to ten feet 
high. One could not see ten feet in any 
direction. We were completely shut off 
from the outside world. 

T put aside the ink-pot and hung up 
the roller. Who could print a paper under 
conditions like that ? 

The blizzard raged for two days, taking 
a heavy toll. Lives were lost: settlers 
suffered cruel hardships ; range stock 
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perished by the thousands; and stockmen 
“ went broke.” 

Warm, sunny days followed, the grass 
grew, and Nature smiled again. The plains 
were all astir. More business was coming 
in for the newspaper, and I was soon sub- 
merged in work. 
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“You won't do as much damage 
that way as you’ve been doing,” he said. 
““ Won't be herdin’ on such close range. 
You've sure got this country all messed 
up—cut about with fences. I used to 
ride through here all day without crossin’ a 
fence.” 


The white building on the right of the 


st is the office of the Wyoming Progress, 


Mrs. Kohl's little newspaper. 


“LONE STAR LEN’S” RETURN. 


One evening I sat in the open door 
of the Progress office watching the sinking 
sun. Against the horizon, on the crest of 
a high knoll, there appeared the figure of 
a lone rider, sitting his pony as easily as 
though they were one. He came slowly 
nearer, and as he passed the print-shop he 
glanced up, stopped short, and swung 
himself to the ground, standing there 
sombrero in hand as though before an altar. 
It was Lone Star Len ! 

“Lone Star!’ I exclaimed, in surprise 
and delight. ‘I have been wondering 
about you. What was the matter with this 
real range country that made you leave it ?” 

He sat down close beside me in the 
doorway. 

“* All cluttered up with dog-gone home- 
steaders, so I hit the trail,” he answered. 
“Went to the Jackson Hole country—a 
hundred miles from a railroad.” 

He paused ; then he looked up at me 
again. 

“‘T see you brought that newspaper 
shebang along,”’ he remarked. 

“ That’s why I came,” I told him. 

Lone Star was silent for a few minutes ; 
then he asked :— 

“‘Can’t you find anything better to 
do?” 

“Not just now. But some day I want 
a big paper that will help to develop these 
waste lands faster.”’ 

Neither of us spoke for some time. 
Finally the cowboy broke the silence. 


“Why did you come back, then?” 
I asked. 

He did not answer, and I covertly 
studied his face as he sat staring into the 
far distance. There were mingled tenderness 
and strength in his clean-cut face, tanned 
and hardened by sun and wind. His brown 
hair was pushed back from his forehead, 
and his clear blue eyes seemed always to 
be looking at something a long way off. 

Presently the distant cry of a wolf 
piercrs the stillness, and seemed to rouse 

ne Star from a reverie. 

““T—guess I killed a man here,” he 


told me. ‘I came to find out. He had a 
wife, and a boy ———” 

“Len!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You didn’t. 
He did not die!” 

The cowboy sprang up, ibbed me 


by the shoulders, and loo ed hard into 
my face. 

“How do you know ? ” he demanded. 

‘* Bill Mahune told me.” 

Len said not another word, but his 
trembling hands released their hold. His 
lip was quivering, and I knew that in his 
own way he was thanking the great Ruler 
of the range. 

Presently, still without a word, he went 
over to his horse, and leaned his head for 
an instant against her neck. Then he 
leapt into the saddle, waved his hand, and 
rode off like the wind. 

I was glad to have seen him again, glad 
to have relieved his mind, and—yes !— 
lad to be there! The hard work and the 

ardships were worth while, after all. 


(To be concluded.) 


MY STRANGEST 
EXPERIENCE 


OW ARD the end of 

1908 I met with 

an experience that 

I have never been 

able to explain satisfac- 

torily, but since then I 

have looked with a kindlier 

eve on those who believe 

that the veil which divides 

the quick from the dead is 
a very thin one. 

I was serving as a 
trooper in the B.S.A. Police 
at the time, and had 
recently been transferred 
from the depot at Salisbury 
to a small outstation at | 
Inyati, near the Matabele- - 


Murray 
Stuart 


Illustrated by G. W. GOSS 


A story that will interest 

students of the occult. 

have told it just as it hap- 

prned.” says Mr. Stuart, “ but 
have never been 
explain it.” 


oy have done at the last 

kraal, and night fell whilst 
I was still in doubt as to 
my course. 

What I should have 
done was to have off- 
saddled and camped where 
I was till daybreak, but 
being, as I have said, new 


to the bush I decided to 
continue my journey, let- 
ting my mule have his 


“1 head, for I had heard that 
an animal will usually find 
its way back to its stable 
if the reins are left loose. 
For some time all went 
well, the mule seeming to 


able to 


land border. 

The surrounding country was wild in 
the extreme ; mopant bush and low, thorny 
shrub extended for miles in every direction, 
whilst at intervals there were great tracts 
of marshy quagmire, which never dried up 
even in the hottest summer, and which, 
during and after the wet season, became 
absolute death-traps for men and game- 
animals alike. 

At other places in this tangle of bush 
and swamp lay another danger in the form 
of open or partly collapsed prospect-holes 
dug by the old gold prospectors of the early 
“eighties. Many of these holes, or shafts, had 
in the course of years become covered over 
with bush-rope vines and de 1 branches 
and leaves, and were quite in ble in the 
half-twilight of the forest trees. Not a nice 
district for a newcomer to be lost in after 
nightfall! But that is just what happened 
before I had been at Inyati a week. 

I had been out all day on patrol, visit- 
ing the various native kraals and a few 
alluvial diggers who still had faith in the 
Inyati River as a gold-producing proposition. 
Corporal Melvor, the N.C.O. in charge of 
the Post, had warned me of the danger of 
getting off the beaten tracks in the bush, 
especially after sundown, which advice was 
repeated by most of the diggers T met. 

I was at that time, however, quite 
unfamiliar with bushcraft, and in making a 
wide detour to avoid a treacherous-looking 
morass, T found that I had lost my sense of 
direction, and although I tried to retrace 
my steps, I failed to re-discover the bush- 
path I had been on. To make matters 
worse, I had delayed longer than I should 
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know the direction to take. 
I must have been dozing in the saddle, for 
suddenly 1 became conscious of a light 
gleaming through the tree-trunks right 
ahead. A few yards farther or the bush 
opened out, and in the centre of *: > clearing 
I saw, dimly, a couple of rough, square, 
native-built huts, such as are usually erected 
at a police outpost of a tempcrary nature. 

The light, whatever it was, hod dis- 
appeared, but in the faint starlight I could 
just distinguish that the huts were old and 
falling to pieces; evidently they had not 
been inhabited for some time. I was still 
determined to get back to Inyati that night, 
for I had brought no blankets and little in 
the way of food, not having anticipated 
sleeping out in the bush. However, | had 
a tin of “bully ’ beef and some tea and 
sugar in my saddle-bags, so I decided to light 
a fire, have supper, and give both my mount 
and myself a rest for an hour. 

My preparations were soon completed 
and I had just raised my pannikin to my 
lips when, glancing across the fire, I was 
surprised to see the figure of a man emerge 
from the larger of the two huts. He was 
a tall fellow, with a heavy, drooping 
moustache and the saddest eyes 1 have ever 
scen in a man’s face. He was dressed in 
khaki, and wore the three chevrons of a 
sergeant of the B.S.A.P. 

Without speaking, the N.C.O. ap- 
proached the fire and sat down on a log 
opposite me, his mourntul eves. steadily 
regarding me the while. | was not afraid-— 
T had no reason to be—although afterwards 
I recalled certoin things which shorld have 
made mie think Geeply, but at the ume I 


MY STRANGEST EXPERIENCE. 


“ All at once I noticed that Seymour was at 


was tired after a long day in the saddle, and 
perhaps I hadn’t all my wits about me. 

After awhile the man spoke. I recalled 
afterwards that he addressed me by my 
name, asking how I came to be in such a 
place after dark. Did I know my way back 
to Inyati? Did I know where the hidden 
shafts and quagmires lay? I thought, of 
course, that by luck I had met a sergeant who 
knew all about the district, and who, like 
myself, had been overtaken by night whilst 
on patrol. 

Accordingly I readily answered his 
questions, explaining that I was new to the 
district and was in difficulties as to finding 
my way back to camp. I offered him a cigar- 
ette, but he waved it aside, nor would he share 


my side, mounted on a large white horse.” 


my beef or tea, which even then struck me 
as being strange, for any two men of the 
Police meeting in such circumstances, even 
if one were a colonel and the other the 
latest-joined trooper, would sink all differ- 
ences of rank and be as man to man, for the 
time being at least. 

For a long time we talked, drifting from 
one subject to another. The sergeant was 
much interested to hear about London, but 
judging by the questions he asked I reckoned 
it must have been a long time since he had 
last seen that city, or, indeed, any city. 

He told me that his name was Clarence 
Seymour and that he had belonged to the 
B.S.A.P. since it was formed in 1896, and 
had always been stationed in the Inyati 
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district. He gave me lots of good advice on 
travelling in the bush-country—advice which 
has often stood me in good stead since. 

In spite of the fire the night was growing 
too cold to be pleasant, and presently he 
volunteered to guide me back to the path 
and see me some part of the way to Inyati. I 
thanked him for his offer, wondering at the 
same time why he did not offer me a share 
of his blankets, if, as I supposed, he was 
camped somewhere near. But perhaps, I 
thought, knowing the bush so well, he might 
also be returning to his own camp, wherever 
that might be. 

All at once I noticed that Seymour 
was at my side, mounted on a large white 
horse, by which I judged him to-be attached 
to the Gwelo Police Post, as it was only 
at the larger stations that horses were used, 
all outstation men being supplied with 
mules. 

Silently we rode onwards, Seymour 
leading, till over an hour later we emerged 
on to a fairly well-beaten track leading due 
south. Along this path we proceeded for 
some miles, till suddenly I got my bearings, 
for straight ahead I saw the headgear 
lamps of the Arcturus Mine, which lies 
half a mile to the north of Inyati. 

Thereupon Seymour drew rein and 
remarked that he must now leave me, as 
he had other work to do, He would not 
even come so far as the camp for a rest and 
a drink. 

I recall his last words as he looked at 
me with his large, melancholy eyes: ‘‘ Now 
remember, whenever you come to an open 
space in the bush and have to cross it, 
don't go over it, but keep to the outside 
edge. When you have to avoid a marsh 
or quagmire always take the left-hand 
paths, never the right ; and until you know 
every shaft and pitfall in your district 
don’t travel by moonlight or in the dark. 
Good-bye. We may not meet again.” 

Before I cov'd even thank him he was 
gone, and when, ater on, I came to think 
over the events of that night, I seemed to 
remember that the white horse’s hoofs 
had made no sound on the_hard-beaten 
trail, nor had I heard the familiar jingle of 
bit and snaftle-chain. 

Corporal McIvor had not waited up 
for me, so I did not see him till breakfast- 
time next morning. Then I recounted to 
him my expericnce of the preceding night, 
and he seemed puzzled. 

“T have never heard of a Sergeant 
Seymour,” he said at last, “and I am sure 
there is no one of that name at Gwelo, 
However, you will be going into Bulawayo 
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next week, and you can make inquiries + 


at the depot.” 

The following week saw me at the 
Matabeleland headquarters of the Force, 
and, after reporting myself to the adjutant, 
I strolled over to the mess and was soon 
in conversation with some of the local men. 
I made inquiries about Sergeant Clarence 


Seymour, but none of the men present 
knew him, or of him. 
Deeply puzzled, even as Corporal 


MclIvor had been, I approached the Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major—a grey old warrior 
who had, I knew, been with the Corps since 
its inception—and asked him if he knew 
a Sergeant Seymour in the Gwelo area. 

The R.S.M. looked at me queerly for 
a moment; then he demanded, in his gruff 
way, why I asked the question. With that 
I started to tell him of my night in the bush, 
describing the appearance of my guide. 
Before I could get any farther the R.S.M. 
took me by the arm, in the fatherly way he 
had with young recruits who seemed in any 
difficulty, and led me to the sergeants’ mess. 

There, seated in a cosy arm-chair, I 
completed my story. It took me some time 
to tell, but during the course of my narrative 
the R.S.M. did not speak or interrupt in any 
way, except once when he asked if Seymour’s 
white horse had a black patch on_ its 
stern, which I remembered it had. When 
I concluded, my host arose and, taking down 
a photograph of a regimental group from 
the wall, asked if I could pick out the 
man I had met in the bush. 

I looked, and there, staring at me out 
of the now fast-fading record of a past 
generation, were the mournful eyes of 
Sergeant Seymour above the same long, 
drooping moustache and pointed chin. 

1 placed my forefinger on the glass 
above the face, and the R.S.M. nodded, 
as if in agreement with some unspoken 
thought of his own, From the mess he led 
me to the orderly-room, where all the 
regimental records are filed, and, taking 
down a thick book from a shelf in a locked 
cupboard, slowly turned over the leaves 
till he found what he was looking for. 
Calling me to his side, the R.S.M. silently 
pointed to a certain line in the book, and 
this is what I read :— 


No. | Rank.) Name. Remarks. 
44 | Sergt., Seymour, 


Accidentally — killed 


ist Clarence.| by falling into a dis- 
class. used prospect-hole near 
| Inyati. — July 13th, 

| 1899. 
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— Coptain Anthony Parsons 


realized the truth of 
the headman’s pro- 


TE picked Mlustrated by S. TRESILIAN 
that ele- 
phant up > 


An amusing story concerning a chase after a 
it. What may be legitimate 


at a spot 
some two hundred 
miles east of Siwezi, 
near a village 
named Sassataka— 
a big fellow, he was, 
with a nasty-look- 


wounded elephan 


hunting on one side of a boundary. 

often poaching on the other, and, even in the 

depths of the African forest, it is just as well 
to know exactly where you are. 


hecy. This dash- 

| ing for the border 
is a feature of 
wounded elephants. 
Personally, I have 
come to believe that 
elephants are pos- 
sessed of some 


sine is 


| 
i 
ing eye and tusks 
of about eighty pounds apiece. . 

He was rummaging round in a deserted 
garden when the headman brought us up 
to him, and although R—-— fetched him 
out of it with a bullet in the shoulder, and 
I gave him another as he wallowed past me, 
neither .shot succeeded in stopping him. 
Instead, he went crashing away through the 
gardens, dropped into the dry bed of a 
stream, clambered out up the far side like 
some gigantic cat, and galumphed off into 
the bush. 

To follow, or not to follow ?—the 
eternal question. There was blood on the 
trees of the garden where he had brushed 

st them, and more in the dry river-bed. 
Selimani, the headman, thought he had 
been “‘ hit good,” but we were not so sure 
about it.. More blood on the jungle floor, 
however, made things look rather more 
hopeful, and when Selimani made the dis- 
covery that the brute was going easily on 
his off fore leg, that decided it. 

I’ve never known an elephant to travel 
very far on three legs, and if ours was really 
badly damaged, then he would be bound 
to pull up when his first mad rush wa; 
exhausted. 

“ He’s going toward the Rovuma,” 
observed Selimani, soon after we had cleared 
the village. And the longer we followed 
that dead-straight spoor, tue more we 

VoL. Lxi.— 25. 


curious “ territorial 
sense,” but whether they are or not the fact 
remains that when badly wounded they do, 
almost invariably, head for the nearest 
border. 

And it is this execrable custom of theirs 
which is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
poaching that goes on, since it takes a man 
of quite uncommon moral rectitude to come 
to a halt on an imaginary border-line and 
from that point of vantage watch his nearly- 
dead prize flounder into the safety of some 
other territory. Especially when there is 
nobody to say the hunter nay ! 

““ We've got two days to catch him in,” 
remarked R—— that night, as we sat 
round our camp fire. Beds and blankets 
were somewhere behind us in the darkness, 
together with all our camp gear. Only 
Selimani and the boy with the food-box 
had kept up with us, so hot had been our 
pace throughout the day. 

“ But he is not going so fast, master,” 
Selimani pointed out. “ To-morrow, or 
perhaps the next day, he will die. And then 
we shall find him.” 

I didn’t think that very likely. 
Elephants don’t die quite so easily as the 
average native seems to imagine. And any- 
way, to cut a long story short, our quarry 
didn’t die, nor did we so much as cast eyes 
on him again until toward the end of the 
second day. Then, quite unexpectedly, we 
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saw him emerging from a thick clump of bush 
not a hundred yards from the right of the 
trail, but we only had time enough to belt 
him another two shots before he was out 
of range and galloping like a mad thing in 
the direction of the river. 

“Tf he doesn’t drop before he gets there,” 
I said, savagely, “ we can give him up alto- 
gether. The brute must be armour-plated!” 

My partner withdrew his remaining 
cartridge. 

“ Let’s see what to-morrow brings 
forth,” he suggested at last. ‘‘ We may get 
another cut at him, or he may conk out 
during the night. It’s still a tidy step to the 
river, anyhow, and one never knows.” 

But the next day didn’t break with 
any more promise. For one thing, the food 
was running very low, and then, when we'd 
finished our frugal meal and mounted a 
nearby hill, not a solitary vulture was to be 
scon anywhere against the pale opal of the 
morning sky. 

“He's not down yet!” I remarked. 
“We'd have seen some sign of him if he 
had been.” 

“There’s plenty of _ time,” 
R , with his usual optimism. 
still nowhere near the river.” 

Ten minutes later we were on the road 
again. From what the headman had told 
us we had expected to strike the Rovuma 
somewhere toward midday, but when 
twelve o'clock came, and there was still no 
sign of the river, I began to take fresh heart. 
The farther away the Rovuma was, the 
farther the brute would have to travel; and 
the farther he had to travel, the more chance 
was there of his weakening. 

One o’clock came, and then two o'clock. 
Three, four—and still there was no sign 
of the river. About five o'clock, however, 
we topped a slight rise, and—from long 
experience of working along the river—I 
sensed that here was the edge of its basin. 

3ut search the heavens as I might, I could 
see no sign of any tell-tale vultures. 

* He’s still going !’’ I said, mournfully. 

Down the hillside, and into the thicker 
bush of the valley we went, and about half- 
past five I caught sight of the silver streak 
of the Rovuma. <A minute or two later, 
the small game-path we were following 
debouched into what was nothing more or 
less than a young high road, so wide and well- 
trampled was it, and when we paused for a 
second look round us, and noted the diversity 
of spoors which crowded right across its 
width, we realized that we'd struck the 
approach to a ford across the river. 

‘Everything comes down this path, 
master,” Selimani volunteered. ‘‘ Elephants, 
lions, elands, bush-pig. And a big herd of 
zebras went down only this morning—look ! 
1 think it would be good to tic up a house 
near here. Plenty clephants walk this way. 
1 think so, master.” 


replied 
“We're 


“So do I,” I nodded. In fact, with 
that conglomeration ot spoor under our very 
noses the inference was only too obvious. 
“ But it isn't other elephants we’re worried 
about,” I added. ‘‘ What I want to know 
is what's happened to the one we're 
following ? ” 

Selimani looked down the trail toward 
the still-hidden river. 

“IT think he will have crossed over by 
now, master,” he hazarded after a while. 
“Tf he had fallen down, we should have 
been able to see the birds round him.” 

“1 expect he’s died in the river!” 
opined . 

I snorted. Five army corps fleeing 
from a battlefield would not in the least 
convince my partner that the battle was lost. 

“Don’t you delude yourself,’ I said. 
“Tf there is a ford here, then he'd cross over 
as easy as shelling peas. It’s the swimming 
that takes it out of ’em!” 

By this time the day was already 
drawing to its close, and the only thing 
remaining to be done was to get up to the 
river and learn the worst. It was dusk 
when we finally arrived there, but still light 
enough for Selimani to pick out the place 
where “‘ our ” elephant had blundered down 
the slope of the bank and entered the water. 

“But he’s only just gone! ’’ he cried, 
“ for the bank over there is still wet where 
he climbed out.” 

Sure enough, across the eighty-odd 
yards of the river’s width, we could just 
make out a darker patch on the bank where 
the wet soil showed black against the 
prevailing redness of the rest of the bank. 

“ Kwaheli!”’ 1 called out, waving a 
valedictory hand after our lost elephant ; 
and leaning my back against a convenient 
tree I fetched out my pipe. It was the first 
time I'd dared to smoke since we’d taken 
up the chase, and the taste—even of native 
leaf—was_ inetfably sweet to my palate. 
“Well,” I asked, when I'd got things going 
to my satisfaction, “and now what?” 

My partner sat down. Over the river 
had descended that quiet hush of eve, that 
breath] pulsating pause which is Africa’s 
equivalent of a Western twilight. Not a 
solitary ‘‘ tweet-tweet ’ broke the all- 
enveloping silence. Like the turn of a 
gigantic spectroscope, the glow in the west 
passed through its familiar colours of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, ‘ndigo, and 
violet-—and with the advent of the last, 
sudden as the switching off of an electric 
light, behold! it was night. 

R stirred himself with a yawn. 
The boy in charge of the food-box produced 
a scrap of tobacco from the depths of his 
loin-cloth, and having wrapped it in a dead 
leaf, lit up. Sclimani began nosing about 
for a suitable camping-place. From some- 
where down the river a hippo was calling to 
his wandering inate. A cool breeze ruttied 


the water, and sighed through the branches 
above us. 

“Well,” I asked again, “ what do you 
think about it?” 

““T’d like to follow it over,’’ said R——; 
“ T’m certain it won't go very much farther.” 

“Don’t want to be caught poaching ! ’" 
I muttered. 

“That's so!” R— was silent for a 
while, his es following Selimani’s fingers 
as they worked away at the “ fire-sticks.” 
Just as the first thin wisp of blue smoke rose 
lazily from the smouldering tinder my 
partner added: “I doubt if either of them 
would be as far east as this. What do you 
think ?’ 

I shook my head. We had learned 
some time ago, that a couple of Government 
men were spending a shooting leave some- 
where along the Rovuma, and we knew for 
a fact that those artists who were in the 
habit of playing tip-and-run among the 


“His eyes followed Selimani’s fingers as 
they worked away at the ‘fire-sticks.’” 
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elephants on the British side of the river 
had all returned to their own side—the 
Portuguese side, that is—until such time as 
the Government men had gone back to 
their bomas (stations). 

“‘T don’t know," I said slowly. ‘ It's 
a bit risky!” 

“ But it’s a good elephant,” 
retorted R——. ‘ And I’m sure it 
hasn't gone very far. Where's 
Ss ?” he turned to ask of 
Selimani, mentioning the 
name of the boma from which 
one of the Government men 
had come. 

Now Selimani knew 
as little as we did about 
the district, but he had 
that extraordin- 
ary sense of direc- 
tion possessed by 
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“ There !”’ he replied 


every African native. 
a north-easterly 


instantly, pointing in 
direction across the river. 

“ Far away ?” I queried. 

Selimani thought for a second or two. 

“About four days’ away, master,” he 
replied. But, as though prelerring to have 
a second opinion, he called to the cook-boy. 
“Matu, how far is S—— from here ? ” 

“ Four or five days’ journey,” opined 
that worthy. “It’s over there!”’ And he 
extended his arm in the exact direction 
which Selimani had indicated. 

“ Four or five days ? ’’ I mused. ‘‘ That’s 
not a great distance, is it?” 

“ But the elephant will not go so fast, 
now it has got over the river, master,” put 
in Sclimani. ‘‘ Perhaps, if it is badly hurt, 
it will stop altogether. I think so.” 

“Is there any sign of a canoe down 
there?” asked R. : 

“‘ Master won’t want a canoe!” put in 
the cook-boy. “‘ When I went down to fetch 
water, just now, I found that the river 
only comes up to here! ”’—he touched his 
hip. ‘‘ The water is not deep here, master,” 
he added. 

Four days’ journey from anywhere, 
right in the heart of the jungle, with only 
a thigh-deep river between us and an almost 
certain prize worth two hundred pounds ! 
The elephant was carrying four bullets 
inside him. He couldn't go very much 
farther. If it hadn't been for those two 
Government men, I shouldn't have hesitated 
a moment. And after all, the risk of meeting 
one of them seemed almost too remote to 
be seriously considered. 

Before settling ourselves down between 
our camp-fires for the night we agreed on 
a kind of compromise. Provided we could 
ford the river in safety, we decided that we 
would follow that elephant for one whole diy 
and then, whatever happened, return to our 
own territory. If we found it dead, or killed it, 
then we would hack out the ivory and bring 
it back with us. But if we couldn’t come 
up with it, then we were to return at once. 

“ After all,” R. remarked _patri- 
otically, “if a Britisher can’t visit his own 
territory, once in a while, then things have 
come to a pretty pass! Besides, it’s only 
mandated territory, anyhow ! ” 

Dawn next morning saw us sitting 
safely on the opposite bank and putting on 
our boots and stockings. The cook-boy 
had been quite right about the shallowness 
of the river, and at no point in the crossing 
had I, personally, been deeper than my 
knees. The trees on this, the British side, 
were rather higher than those on the 
Portuguese bank, and the bush was con- 
siderably thicker. 

Sull, by following faithfully in the 
spoor of our elephant, we had but little 
ditficulty in getting ahead. By the time 
the sun rose we had covered about half a 
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mile, and it was shortly after that when 
Selimani, who, was leading, came to an 
abrupt halt. 

““ What's the matter ? ”’ I whispered. 

‘Look!’ The boy was pointing to a 
partly-uprooted tree some twenty or so 
yards in front of us. “I thought we’d got 
him, master, but I think—— No!” he 
decided. Going forward a few steps, he 
halted again. ‘‘ He stopped here, master!” 
he said quickly. ‘‘ He sto; here a very 
long time—all night, I think. See; he 
leaned himself against this tree and very 
nearly pushed it over. That elephant is a 


sick man. I think so. I think we get him, 
now, very soon!’ 
Excellent! With lightened hearts we 


stepped off down the trail; eyes strained 
to their utmost, ears alert to catch the 
slightest sound. A few hundred yards 
farther on, however, Selimani stopped 
again. 

“He’s going round and round!” he 

said a trifle nervously. And looking up 
toward the sun I saw that indeed we were 
going round. ‘‘I think it’s good to watch 
backwards, master ! ’’ he muttered. 
Nonsense !”’ growled R me SMe 
doesn’t know where he’s going. I tell you 
we shall find him ’* He stopped dead, 
mouth open and fingers automatically 
throwing a cartridge into the chamber of 
his rifle. ‘‘ What was that ? ” he gasped. 

I stared. I had heard nothing at all. 
Selimani, I saw, was gazing ahead into the 
bush, and the cook-boy was listening 
intently. 

“What d’you mean?” I whispered. 
“What's what?” 

Selimani glanced toward the cook-boy, 
and shook his head. : 

““Maybe a monkey calling,” he mut- 
tered at last. And as nobody contradicted 
him; ‘yes; a monkey!” he added with 
greater conviction. He looked down at the 
spoor again, and from that to the cook boy. 
“IT think we're very near, now!” he said 


suggestively. 
nodded, and took the lead. 
Selimani fell back behind me; the cook- 
boy brought up the rear. For another 
hundred yards we crept forward with the 
greatest caution. And then a hand on my 
elbow caused me to turn round. 
“Master,” the cook-boy whispered 
excitedly, ‘there is somebody else here! 


I can hear voices. I can hear people 
moving !"" 

“Where?” R and I demanded 
in unison. For neither of us could hear 


anything at all. R 

“ Over there!” He pointed away into 
the bush. “There! Many of them!’ 
“ Boys ! Villagers |” he continued. 
“They’ve seen the birds gathering and 
have found our elephant! They'll steal 


the teeth, master!” 
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“As the natives jumped back, who should step out from the bulk of the brute 
but another white man!” 
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“They won’t!’’ In one second we 
had grasped what had happened, and in 
another were racing along the trail. We'd 
lost ivory in that way before, and_ the 
memory of it was still fresh in our minds. 
Had we only stopped to think for a second, 
had we only remembered whose territory we 
were in, we should certainly have appraised 
that noise at its true value. But we didn’t. 

All we thought of was our good ivory. 
And at first blush we were quite right, too. 
Somebody was stealing our ivory! The 
elephant lay dead in the centre of a little 
clearing, but the carcass was almost com- 
pletely hidden beneath a horde of natives, 
each of whom was hacking and slashing 
away as though for dear life. 

‘“ Bassi! Bassi!’ roared R——., fling- 
ing himself bodily into the fray. ‘‘ Stop! 
Stop! That’s the bwanas’ elephant!” 
But even as the natives jumped back, 
amazed by the suddenness of our appearance, 
who should step out from behind the bulk 
of the brute but another white man ! 

“Oh!” I gulped, my mouth agape. 
I didn’t know the fellow from Adam, but 
there was no mistaking the significance of 
the uniformed askari (soldier) at his back. 
For what seemed a year we stood there 
staring at each other. And then, ‘ Good 
morning!” I managed to get out. 

“Good morning,” he replied at last. 

Silence, while all the boys stood gaping 
round us, and R , his face a perfect 
study, climbed dismally off the carcass. 

“Is it—yours?” — stammered 
Government man. 

I glanced at the huge bulk of the dead 
elephant. 

“ Well—er—yes!” I heard R— 
stutter. ‘‘ You see we—we shot the thing 
yesterday—I mean a couple of days ago— 
down by Sassataka, and we’ve been follow- 
ing it ever since.” 

Silence—awful and _ complete. The 
boma man looked from one to the other of 
us queerly, and from us back to that con- 
founded carcass. Oh, why had we ever 
thought of following the brute ? 


the 


“You see we—we heard voices. Heard 
a lot of voices, in fact,” I floundered, feeling 
the necessity of saying something, ‘‘ and 


we thought that perhaps somebody was 
hurt—or something. We thought we’d 
better just—well, pop over, so to speak. 
Thought we’d better make sure that— 
everything was all right, and so forth!” 

Oh, I know it was feeble—it sounded 
feeble even to me—but with that wretched 
elephant lying there in full view, what 
could one say ? And I’m that unfortunate 
type of man who is apt to lose his nerve 
under a prolonged silence. 

“Quite, quite! I see!” The boma 
man took off his helmet and ran a finger 
through his hair. He appeared to be consider- 
ing the situation. Once again he looked from 
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R to me, and then at the elephant. 
Would the man never say what was in his 
mind ? I wondered. 

“TI take it—take it that nobody is 
hurt?” I stammered, hoping against hope 
that by sheer repetition I might force him 
to believe me. 

“Hurt?” he echoed vaguely. ‘‘ No, 
nobody’s hurt!" With that he replaced 
his helmet, and stole another sidelong 
glance toward the elephant. “I say,” he 
broke out suddenly, ‘‘ have—have you 
chaps had breakfast yet ?” 

And when, being utterly past all 
coherent speech, I shook my head to indicate 
that we hadn’t, I'll swear the man looked 
Telieved. 

“Then breakfast with me, will you ?” 
he asked almost eagerly. “‘ I’m pretty strong 
in the grub line, and I was just going to have 
my own. Come over to where they've laid 
the table.” 

“This is pretty decent of you,” I told 
him. “I mean to say. ” and then, as my 
own voice died away into nothingness, I 
could hear R—-— muttering similar vague- 
nesses behind me. 

“Don’t mention it! Kind of sou, 
I’m sure! Very decent, in fact!’ The 
boma man turned to his boys, who were still 
sitting on top of the elephant. “ Get out 
those tusks and give them to the bwanas,”’ he 
directed. ‘‘ The elephant is theirs.”” 

“T say!”’ I broke out again. 
is—this is really too kind of you. 
mean to say: vi 

“Oh, fair do’s!"’ he grinned, rather 
foolishly. ‘‘ Fair do’s! After all, you shot 
the brute, didn't you ? I only found it.” 

T hesitated a second. If only the dashed 
thing had died by its own hand, so to speak, 
how easy the position would have been ! 

“ Well—well, we did shoot it, certainly,” 
I was compelled to admit. “ But, you see, 
you found it, and if we hadn’t happened 
to have heard those voices, and thought 
something was wrong, we should never 
have come over at all.” 

“You mean you'd have lost it ? ” 

“ Absolutely!” I agreed. 

“You mean you wouldn’t have fol- 
lowed it?” he asked in amazement. 
““You’d have let it go?” 

“ Of course!” R and I chorussed 
with the utmost piety. ‘Of course we 
should ! You see,” 1 added, ‘ we heard your 
voices and thought someone was_ hurt. 
That’s the only reason we came over.” 

The boma man stared at us as though 
we'd been some strange, wild animals. And 
under his scrutiny I felt myself getting a 
bit warm. After all, I suppose the story 
must have sounded a bit thin! 

“ Well,” he said at last, ‘‘ let’s see about 
breakfast. Mottra!’ And when, a second 
or two later, a hoy appeared in answer to 
his call: “ Breakfast for three!’’ he ordered. 


“ This 
What I 


“And look sharp!” He turned on his heel 
and led the way out of the clearing to where 
a table was iaid in the shade of a big tree, 
well to windward of the dead beast. 

“One of you take the chair,” he in- 
vited, pushing forward the only canvas chair 
there; “the rest of us can sit on boxes!” 
He walked over to the other side of the cleared 
space and picked up a couple of boxes. 

“Two to one!” R—— whispered in 
my ear. “ And he's got the wind up!” 

Before I had a chance to appreciate 
this information the Government man was 
back with the two boxes. 

“TI hope you chaps realize that I don’t 
make a practice of this kind of thing,” he 
remarked as he sat down. 

“Great Scott! No!’ we told him, 
promptly. 

“In fact, I can assure you this is the 
very first time I've done it !’ 

“I’m quite sure of that,” I said. “A 
man in your position couldn’t afford to——” 

“Exactly !’’ he interrupted. “ That’s 
just the point. Goodness knows what would 
happen if it ever leaked out.” 

“But what about your boys?” asked 
R—. “ Won't they jabber ?” 

“No; I made sure of that first of all,” 
he grinned. ‘ These boys are all very faithful 
tome. They’ll never let on.” 


“T shall never breathe a word of it to anyone.” 
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“That’s good!” I said, somewhat 
relieved. After all, we didn’t want the fellow 
to get into any trouble over the affair. 

There was silence for a while, after 
that, v.hile we dealt with a somewhat 
tough chicken. Then- 

‘Often come down this way ?”’ he asked. 

“Not often,” I replied. ‘“ We work 
higher up, asa rule. Do you?” . 

“Very first time out,”” he admitted. 
“In fact, I know nothing whatever about 
this bit of the country, nor do my boys. 
They are all from N. , my headquarters, 
you know, and the only reason we ever found 
your elephant at all was because the boys 
saw the vultures crowding down, late last 
night. They swore it must be a dead 
elephant, and—well, I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of taking a chance on it. And 
you caught me!” He flushed a bit, and 
grinned nervously. 

And suddenly I saw what was the matter 
with him ! 

The Government man had been caught 
stealing! If we hadn’t happened along 
when we did, he’d have had the tusks out 
of that elephant and cleared off. Come to 
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think of it, the beast could have been barely 
cold when he found it, and it’s a pretty nasty 
trick to take the ivory from a dead elephant 
until you're quite sure nobody is on its heels ! 
Any real hunter would have posted a couple 
of boys there, and left it for a week or so. 

“It isn’t quite as though I’d shot the 
thing myself, is it?’ he asked a moment 
later. 

“It certainly is not!’ I agreed. 

Our host took the box of cigarettes 
which Mottra had brought him, and handed 
it round to us. 

“IT wish I could think you're right,” he 
remarked, “ but technically speaking, I’m 
afraid, it makes not the slightest difference 
to the offence.” 

“To what offence ? ” I asked blankly. 

“Well, to poaching!” he explained. 
“It is poaching, when all's said and done, 
isn’t it?” 

I shut up like an oyster. I hadn't 
expected that. The least said about poaching 
the better. It was the first time he’d men- 
tioned the word, and its very sound made 
me shiver. 

““I—I suppose so!” I said vaguely. 
And for a while there was an awkward 
silence. 

And then that wretched askari rolled up. 

“ The tusks are out, bwana,”’ he reported. 

“ Good!” The Government man rose 
immediately. ‘‘ Coming to have a look at 
‘em ?” he asked. 

Somewhat shamefacedly I got to my 
feet. There was no denying the decency of 
the fellow, but I did wish he wouldn’t ram 
that elephant down my throat. We all knew 
the thing had been poached! Why keep 
talking about it, then ? 

“How much do you think they weigh ?” 
he asked. 

“About eighty to eighty-five pounds 
apiece,” I replied gruffly. 

He turned them over, and looked at 
them, The boys had all disappeared, and 
there was nobody but ourselves and the 
askari left. 

“Well,” he said presently—and once 
again there was that same, curious nervous 
note in his voice—‘‘ I think I'll be getting 
back again. You'll forgive my haste, but 
—well, I think it would be better if I faded 
out of the picture.” He glanced behind him 
to where the askari stood watching us with 
incurious eyes. Then, leaning a shade nearer : 
“ You won't mention this meeting ever, will 
you ?”’ he whispered. 

“Not on your life!’’ I promised him 
instantly. ‘‘ Wild horses wouldn’t drag it 
out of me!” 

“And you?” 
to my partner. 

For a second there was a dead silence. 
Looking into R ’s face I saw, to my 
unutterable astonishment, that he was 
inwardly convulsed with laughter. 


He held out his hand 
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‘“‘ What the dickens is the matter with 
you ?”’ I gasped. 

“ Nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Nothing—only 
I find the situation somewhat amusing |” 
And, taking the boma man's outstretched 
hand: “ Of course not, laddie,” he went on. 
“JT shall never breathe a word of it to 
anyone.” He paused for a second, his eye 
fairly radiating mischief, and then went on: 
“ Though if ever we should have the extreme 
misfortune to run into you on the other 
side, I trust you'll let this little peccadillo 
siand against that ?” 

The Government man laughed. 

“Fair do’s!” he replied. ‘“ And £ 
seem to remember something about an eye for 
an eye and a tusk for a tusk! Come and see 
me it you're ever up N. way, won't you ?”” 

And since I couldn’t speak, it was left 
to my partner to accept that kind invitation. 

“Now then!’ I exploded at R. . 
the moment the stranger had gone. ‘‘ Do 
you mind explaining to me what the devil 
everybody is talking about ? What do you 
mean by ” But the rest of my sentence 
fell upon deaf ears, for R had collapsed 
against a tree and appeared to be in imminent 
danger of hysterics. When at last he'd 
finished, however, and fought his way back 
to something like coherent speech. 

“It was Mottra's legs!’’ he gasped. 
“T thought something was wrong all along, 
but I thought at first that it was because he 
was afraid of us. And then, when Mottra 
came back with that box of cigarettes, and 
I saw that his legs were wet up to the 
bottoms of his shorts, I tumbled to the whole 
mystery. 

“Why was that Government man so 
nervous? Why was he so confoundedly 

lite? Because he was poaching himself! 

e’d crossed the river to get to what his 
boys told him was a dead elephant! His 
own shoes and puttees were wet—I dropped 
my cigarette and took the liberty of touching 
’em—and the askari’s were wet, too. He 
thought we'd caught him poaching! He 
believed he was on Portuguese soil, and. we 

“But, my poor fool!” I broke in im- 
patiently. ‘ We crossed the river! It’s us 
who are : 

“Tt isn’t ! And we didn’t!’ terrupted 
R “We only crossed half of it. The 
river must fork somewhere, higher up, and 
there’s a huge island—Portuguese territory 
—lying in between. We're standing on that 
island now! I’m certain of it. I’ve sent 
Selimani over to the other side to find out, 
but I know I’m right! Well ? ’’—as our 
headman came up behind us. 

“ More water that side than where we 
crossed over, master! Selimani announced 
gravely. ‘ The other bwana has just gone 
back." 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” I ejaculated, 
feebly, subsiding upon the carcass of the 
elephant which, after all, we hadn't poached, 
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terranean, I was on 
deck with a 


A chief officer’s. story of a weird and nerve- 

trying affair that happened on board a tramp 

steamer. Names have been altered, but the facts 
are vouched for. 


morning and nosed 
her way — slowly 
down the crowded 
waters of the 
Thames, little did 
the members of 


brother officer + her company 
when we passed dream of the 
a small Greek cargo-steamer which my strange and terrifying experience that was 


companion recognized as being one he had 
served on many years previously, when 
she was under the British flag. Later he 
recounted to me the following unusual 
experience, which befell him while acting as 
chief officer aboard the vessel. I have altered 
the names, at his request, but he vouches 
absolutely for every detail of the narrative. 


When the Mary Clyne left her berth in 
the East India Docks one bleak autumn 


destined to befall some of them before they 
next made port. 

The Mary Clyne was a small, unromantic- 
looking tramp steamer of some two thousand 
tons, trading for the most part to the Medi- 
terranean and the Near East. On this 
occasion she was bound for Marseilles. 

Rounding the North Foreland, she 
swung south-west and headed her blunt nose 
down Channel in the teeth of a roaring 
sou’-wester. Four days later she made Cape 
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Finisterre and struck her first spell of fine 
weather. With it came the first hint of the 
mystery that was to upset the placid routine 
of ship life and try to the utmost the nerves 
and courage of everyone concerned. 

I had come off the bridge at eight bells 
that evening, and was chatting with Mac- 
Pherson, the chief engineer, when young 
Peters, the second mate, joined us. After 
a few casual remarks about the weather and 
things in general, Peters suddenly turned to 
the Chief. 

“You've got a mighty inquisitive 
beggar among your firemen this trip, Chief ! 
he cried. ‘‘ Some chap came staring in at 
my port last night about one a.m. It must 
have been a fellow coming off duty, for there 
wasn’t anyone else about at that hour.” 

MacPherson looked surprised. 

“‘ Did ye, Mr. Peters ? Did ye, indeed ? ” 
he remarked. ‘‘ Well, we have the same 
crowd as last trip; every man Jack of ’em 
signed on again. They’re a good steady lot 
—best I’ve ever had, in fact. But I'll speak 
to ’em in the morn. Would ye recognize 
the man again?” 

Peters looked dubious. 

“No, I'm afraid I couldn't,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ He dodged away as soon as I 
looked up. Don’t think I’m making any 
unnecessary fuss, Chief, but it’s annoying to 
have anyone prying round, and I had a sus- 
picion that he had been watching me for 
several minutes before I twigged him. Now 
I come to think of it, I did get the impression 
that the face was unnaturally white.” 

“ Allright, Mr. Peters; I'll attend to it 
in.the morn. As ye say, it isna’ pleasant to 
have a body prying in on ye. All the same, 
I dinna’ think that it’s one of my men.” 

The conversation drifted to other things, 
and half an hour later we joined the captain 
in the saloon for our usual evening game of 
cards. Jt was about ten-thirty when we 
finally broke up and drifted to bed. ‘I was 
feeling pretty tired, and had hardly crawled 
into my bunk before I was asleep. 

I awoke with a start and lay staring up 
at the deck-head, where a finger of moonlight 
wavered to and fro as the curtain moved in 
the breeze. I wondered idly what could 
have awakened me. Apart from the usual 
ship noises—the monotonous thumping of 
the engines and the creaking of the cabin 
woodwork as the Mary Clyne rose and fell 
to a slight swell—all was quiet. Then I 
became aware that the finger of moonlight 
was slowly widening, but next moment it 
was blotted out completely. 

Suddenly the truth flashed on me— 
someone was looking in at the port! With a 
bound I was out of my bunk and across the 
cabin to the door. The curtain fell noise- 
lessly back into place and a shadow passed 
away from behind it. It was a matter of 
seconds t» unnook the door, and I dashed 
out on deck. 
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Not a soul was in sight ! 

It was a calm, peaceful night, with a 
brilliant moon, and on deck it was as bright 
as day. Running forward, I looked down 
on to the well-deck, toward the crew's 
quarters. Except for the figure of the look- 
out, standing motionless up in the bows, it 
was deserted; evidently the mysterious 
night-prowler had not come this way. I 
turned and hurried aft. The galley door 
was open, but the place was obviously empty. 
I looked in at the emergency-exit from the 
engine-room. No one was there. Then, at 
the end of the main deck, I came upon a 
figure leaning over the rails smoking a cigar. 
It was MacPherson. 

“ Hello, Chief!’ I greeted him. “ Have 
you seen anybody come past here lately >? 

The chief engineer looked at me sharply. 

“Nobody's been past here this last 
half hour, Mr. Baxter.” 

“ Are you certain, Chief ? ” 

“ As certain as 1 am that this weed isna®” 
a Corona Corona.” replied MacPherson, 
blowing out a cloud of smoke. “ I’ve had a 
touch o’ insomnia—couldna’ sleep—and I've 
been oot here for at least half an hour. 
What's the trouble ? ” 

“T’'ve just had some fellow looking in 
at my port, and I dashed out to try and 
catch him, but he seems to have vanished 
into thin air. He didn’t go forward, and you 
say no one’s been past here. Then where 
the dickens did he go? I looked in at the 
galley and the engine-room exit, but he 
wasn’t there.” 

“ That’s queer. 
dreaming, mon?” 

“No, I was very much awake!" I 
snapped. ‘‘ Look here, Chief, this thing's 
gone far enough, First young Peter’s cabin, 
and now mine. If you will speak to your 
men in the morning, I'll have a talk to the 
sailors. We must put a stop to this kind 
of nonsense right away. It looks to me 
suspiciously like attempted thieving. An 
honest man doesn't go around at nights 
peering into portholes.” 

“Ye’re right there, Mr. Baxter,” agreed 
MacPherson. ‘I dinna’ like the looks of it 
meself. I'll gie the men a guid talking-to 
in the morn.” 

Bidding the Chief good-night, I walked 
back to my cabin, and was on the point of 
entering it when something lying on the deck 
outside the port attracted my attention. It 
gleamed in the moonlight, and as I stooped 
to pick it up I saw that it was a naked knife ! 
How it had escaped my notice at first, [ don’t 
know, but probably IT had been so keen to 
catch the watcher that I hadn't turned my 
eyes to the deck. On examination the 
weapon proved to be a thin-bladed, double- 
edged dagger with a black handle, elaborately 
carved, 

The discovery of the knife 
entirely new complexion on the affair. 


Ye're sure ye weren't 


put an 
The 
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unknown must 
have had mur- 
derous_ inten- 
tions! The very 
idea seemed pre- 
posterous ; yet, if 
he hadn't, what 
was he doing with 
a weapon like 
this? Most of 
the sailors car- 
ried knives for 
use on ropes and 
such-like, but 
this deadly-look- 
ing dagger was 
hardly the kind 
of thing to suit an 
honest, law-abid- 
ing seaman. 

It was ob- 
viously a weapon, 
not a tool. The 
watcher might, 
of course, have 
dropped it acci- 
dentally, having 
no intention of 
using it; but 
nevertheless I 
had an un- 
pleasant feeling 
that had I not 
awakened when I 
did I should by 
this time have 
been a dead man. 

It was an 
ugly thought, and 
I felt the mois- 
ture gathering on 
mv forehead as I 
stood there cogi- 
tating. But who 
on earth could 
want to kill me ? 


None of the men 


bore me any 
grudge; I was 
sure of that. And 
even if they did, none of them was of the 
type to attempt murder. 

There was only one obvious course of 
action open to me, and I took it. The 
captain did not need much awakening. 
After my second knock, his voice called 
sharply “Come in!” I entered and found 
him sitting up in his bunk, rubbing his eyes. 

“What's all this, mister?" he said 
as I carefully closed the door behind me. 
Then, catching sight of the knife in my 
hand, he stiffened with surprise. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! he cried. ‘‘ What have you got 
there?” 

In as few words as possible I told him 
of what had occurred. He listened intently, 
a frown gathering on his face as I proceeded. 


_“ Someone was looking in at the port!” 


When I had finished, he remained silent for 
some minutes, examining the weapon. Then, 
looking up suddenly, he said quietly, “I 
don’t like it, mister; I don’t like it. As 
you say, I don’t think it’s one of the sailors ; 
they're a steady lot, all of ’em. As for the 
firemen, of course, I can’t say. But if the 
Chief says they’re the same lot as last trip, 
it doesn’t look as if it were one of them. 
The rest—the cook, steward, carpenter, 
and boatswain—are above suspicion.” 

The captain paused and looked at me 
keenly. ‘‘ It looks to me as if we have a 
stowaway on board, mister, and a mighty 
unpleasant one, too,’”’ he added. 

I nodded agreement; the same idea 
had occurred to me. But where had the 
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man been concealing himself all this time, 
and where had he vanished to so suddenly ? 
And, above all, what was he doing prowling 
about the ship at night with a murderous 
knife in his hand ? Had we got a madman 
in our midst ? 

The captain leaned out of his bunk 
and dropped the dagger into a small drawer 
in his desk. “ Well, he’s lost his little play- 
thing,” he continued, a trifle grimly, “ and 
now he’ll probably lie low for a bit. We'll 
search the ship to-morrow. For the moment, 
apart from warning everybody to keep 
their doors locked, we can’t do much. Tell 
the officer on the bridge to keep his eyes 
open, and call me immediately if anything 
else crops up.” 

As the “Old Man” had predicted, 
nothing further transpired that night. The 
next day we searched the ship from top to 
bottom. Every possible place of conceal- 
ment, from the crow’s-nest to the cargo, 
was inspected, but entirely without results. 
Not the slightest trace of a stowaway could 
we find. I was disappointed and ill at ease, 
for suspicion had now narrowed down to 
one of the crew, either a sailor or a fireman. 

Yet I knew all the deck-hands well, 
and MacPherson felt positive that it was 
not one of his men. Our judgments, more- 
over, were not to be taken lightly, for the 
average seaman is a transparent sort of 
fellow, whose weaknesses and good points 
soon become apparent after he has served 
a short time on a ship, and both the Chief’s 
and my own experience with all kinds of 
crews was pretty extensive. The whole 
affair had assumed an air of mystery, with a 
distinctly unpleasant flavour. 

A cargo ship is a small world, self- 
contained and self-sufficing, and the know- 
ledge that one of the inhabitants of that 
little world is prowling about among his 
fellows with seemingly murderous intent is 
not a comforting thought; it is, on the 
contrary, decidedly demoralizing. 

When I interviewed the captain after 
dinner I was more worried and annoyed 
than ever. The Old Man himself was 
obviously upset, and made no attempt to 
hide his anxiety to get to the bottom of 
the matter. Yet what could we do? We 
had held a sort of court-martial that morn- 
ing, interviewing each member of the crew 
separately, but every man had satisfactorily 
accounted for his whereabouts at the time 
in question. None of them, it appeared. 
had been near our quarters or, for that 
matter, anywhere on deck. 

Apart from the man at the wheel and 
the look-out, they had all been in their 
bunks. Moreover, Mathews, the third mate, 
who had been on the bridge at the time, 
had seen no one leave or enter the fo’c’sle, 
and thus confirmed the men’s statement. 
The Chief Engineer had sworn that no one 
had come from aft. Where then had the 
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night-prowler appeared from, and who was 
he? e seemed farther than ever from a 
solution of the problem. 

It would be ridiculous to say that we 
were all scared, but it is a fact that no one 
felt at ease, An atmosphere of unrest and 
mystery—eerie and sinister _mystery—had 
fallen on the whole ship. The men hung 
about the foredeck in groups, talking in 
low voices. They knew, of course, that we 
muspected there was a stowaway on board, 
and I had told them that, if there was, 
the man was probably dangerous. The 
captain had deemed this advisable in order 
to put them on their guard. They knew, 
moreover, that, if no stowaway came to 
light—and it seemed improbable after our 
careful search—that one of them must be 
the guilty party. ‘ 

1 think that everybody on board 
dreaded the coming of night, secretly if 
not openly, for no matter how one tried 
to fight it, the feeling of uneasiness increased 
with the darkness. We officers played our 
usual rubber in the saloon, but nobody’s 
thoughts were wholly on the game. Nerves 
were on edge, and we were jumpy, though 
we did our best to conceal it. 

Before we broke up for the night, the 
Old Man vouchsafed a few words of warning. 
““] should advise you all to keep your doors 
locked,” he said. ‘‘ Our midnight friend 
may be on the prowl again, and there’s no 
sense in running unnecessary risks.” 

He spoke lightly enough, but we 
sensed the deadly seriousness beneath his 
words. As we got up to go, the captain 
signed to me to stay behind, and when we 
were alone, said quietly: “You have 
your revolver, mister? Well, you’d better 
lend it to whoever is on watch, and let the 
man coming off pass it to his relief. As I 
said, we won't run any risks.”” 

Four a.m. saw me on the bridge, taking 
over the watch from Peters. I had slept 
soundly until the quartermaster knocked 
at my door. Peters had nothing to report. 
No one had left the crew’s quarters except 
the relieving quartermasters, and since 
midnight not a soul had been out on deck, 
In the chart-house, the second mate handed 
over my revolver. ‘‘ Everything as quiet 
as a graveyard, sir,” he said. ‘‘ If it is one 
of the men, I guess he’s been scared off 
for a bit. I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble.” Then, with a cheery ‘ Good- 
night,”” he went below. 

Left alone on the bridge, I com- 
menced to pace slowly up and down. Peters’s 
words lingered in my brain: “ If it is one 
of the men!” If it wasn’t, then it must be 
a stowaway. But how had he managed to 
evade us during our search ? And what was 
he doing prowling about at might? The 
more I thought about the mystery the 
more certain I felt that, somewhere on the 
ship, in spite of our efforts to unearth him, 
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“ Uttering a horrible cackling laugh, he sprang to the rail and disappeared over the side!” 
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a stowaway was concealed—and a stow- 
away, in all probabilities, who was a 
homicidal madman. % 

There seemed no other satisfactory 
explanation, for somehow I could not 
bring myself to suspect a member of the 
crew. However, I realized that brooding 
over such a matter at that hour, when I 
was alone except for the man at the wheel, 
was not a wise proceeding. Stimulated 
imagination is apt to produce undesirable 
effects on the nervous system. I should do 
better to switch my thoughts into other 
channels and, at the same time, keep a 
weather eye open for the slightest sign of 
anything unusual. 

The watch dragged slowly along, and 
presently ‘“‘two bells’ sounded. It was 
still dark, with about a couple of hours to 
go to dawn. The moon was for the most 
part obscured by heavy rain-clouds, only 
occasionally gliding into view through a 
break in the darkened sky and shedding 
a ghostly light over the ship and sea. 

I had stopped my pacing for awhile, 
and was leaning over the port wing, 
watching the luminous ribbon of phos- 
phorescent water streaming past the ship's 
black hull. Everything was silent apart from 
the muffled thudding of the engines and the 
faint swish of water breaking under our 
bows. Suddenly the helmsman’s voice 
rang out, harsh with alarm. 

Look out, sir! Quick! Behind you!” 

In a flash I spun round—and saw my 
danger. At the head of the bridge-ladder 
stood, or rather crouched, the figure of a 
man. I had barely time to notice a pair of 
prominent eyes, with a mad light gleaming 
in them, before he leapt at me, something 
resembling an oar-rowlock in his hand. I 
grabbed at his upraised arm, and, at the 
same time, lashed out with my other fist. 
But the blow only grazed his chin, and the 
next moment his free hand closed on my 
wind-pipe in a choking grip. 

Desperately I tried to 
and also to keep him from using his weapon. 
My opponent was smaller than I, and of 
lighter build, but he fought with the strength 
and fury of a maniac, meanwhile uttering 
strange snarling sounds like a wild beast. 
Frantically he strove to strike me with the 
object in his hand, but I hung on to his arm 
like grim death, realizing only too well that 
if he once got free play with it my head 
would be battered to pulp. 

At length, with a mighty effort, I suc- 
ceeded in breaking his strangle-hold on my 
throat, and, stepping back a pace, got in a 
blow to the jaw that sent my adversary 
crashing into the corner of the bridge. For 
a moment I hung weakly to a stanchion- 
post while I got my wind again; then, 
pulling out my whistle, I blew it vigorously. 
But there was no need! The noise of the 
contlict had disturbed half the ship, and 


tear it away 
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the next minute the captain, clad in his 
pyjamas, followed by the second and third 
mates and a quartermaster, came rushing 
up the bridge ladder. 

Briefly I told the captain what bad 
happened, and together we examined my 
assailant, who now lay motionless on the 
deck, his eyes closed. He was not a member 
of the crew, but a stranger whom none of 
us had seen before. Even with his eyes 
shut, madness was written clearly on his 
white, twisted face, with its mop of long, 
unkempt hair. 

“Get some rope and tie him up before 
he comes to,”’ said the skipper to the staring 
quartermaster. Then, turning to me, he 
asked: “ Are you hurt, mister ?” 

“No, sir,” I said, “I don’t think so. 
A bit shaken up, that’s all.” 

“‘ What’s the matter with your throat ? ”’ 

“Oh, our friend did his best to try 
and throttle me,”’ I explained. With that 
I touched my throat tenderly, and was sur- 
prised to find it wet with blood. Evidently 
the maniac’s nails had pierced the skin. 

“H'm! Lucky escape, I should say. 
commented the skipper. ‘‘ I wonder- ig 

“Look out there!” Peters’s shout 
broke in abruptly on the conversation, and 
he dashed forward, but just too late. The 
figure on deck had suddenly come to life, 
and, uttering a horrible cackling laugh, 
sprang to the rail and disappeared over the 
side ! 

The whole thing had been so sudden 
and unexpected that for a moment we 
stood paralyzed, that ghastly laugh still 
ringing in our ears. Then, while I rang 
“Srop”’ on the engine-room telegraph, 
the captain gave the order to lower a 
boat. 

But all in vain. We never found the 
lunatic, and after nearly an hour’s search 
we hoisted the boat in and proceeded on our 
way. Nor did we ever come across the 
slightest clue that might have cast some 
sort of light on ‘the whole curious affair. 
How the madman concealed himself, who 
he was, and where he had come from, 
remained a deep and unsolved mystery. 
Nevertheless, we no longer had an unknown 
nocturnal prowler amongst us, who might 
at any time murder us in our bunks. A 
cloud was lifted from the ship, and the 
relief was immense. 

The entry in the log was terse and to 
the point :— 


5 a.m. Ship’s Time :—Stowaway appeared 
on the bridge, obviously a madman. Attacked 
Chief Officer and jumped overboard. Boat 
lowered, and an hour's search made, but stow- 
away not found. 6 a.m. :—Proceeded on way.” 


These few words, brief and coldly 
official, as log-books should be, covered an 
experience that will live for a very long time 
in the memory of everyone concerned. 
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HOUS@K2EZpiNe i the 
Wilds of Bechuanaland 


Vivian E France 


How would you like to start getting a home together at the back of beyond, a month’ 
journey by ox-cart from civilization, with raw savages for servants, no other white folks 


anyw! 


here near, and only wild beasts and snakes for neighbours ? 


That was what the 


Authoress bad to do, and in this chatty article she describes how she got on. 


HEN my friends heard that it was 
my intention to accompany my 
husband to his new post at 
Rakops, in Bechuanaland, they 

one and all, after vainly trying to dissuade 
me, prophesied that I would not “ stick it’ 

a month. Somehow or other I had the 
reputation of being an ultra-civilized sort 
of person, and it was therefore natural that 
peopleshould think my resolution rather mad. 

However, I not only stood the journey 
—undertaken in time of drought, across the 
Kalahari Desert in a Scotch cart, and lasting 
a month and two days but, after remaining 
for some time at Rakops, proceeded another 
ten days’ journey farther into the wilds, and 
spent several years at Makalamabedi. Had 
I not had over fifty bouts of malarial fever, 
and been in danger of the dreaded ‘‘ black. 
water,” I should be with my husband, who 
at the moment of writing is still there. 
An Englishwoman, I firmly believe, can 
“stick anything if she makes up her 
mind to it ! 

Stay-at-home people do Not even dimly 
realize all that a “ pioneer ” housewife has 
to endure in out-of-the-way corners of 
Darkest Africa. 

Before leaving my former home, in my 
total ignorance of what lay before me, I 
mistakenly persuaded my husband to take 
nearly all our furniture with us. 

We had not been a week en route before 
the oxen, running down the bank of a dry 
river-bed before the driver had time or the 
wits to apply the wagon-brake, and taking 
fright at the heavy weight crashing at their 
heels, stumbled madly up the other side and 
galloped along the track for about a quarter 
of a mile. As they continued their wild 
flight chairs, tables, hat-boxes, saucepans, 
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and all kinds of household goods were hurled 
from the vehicle. 

I happened to be taking a ride in the’ 
cumbersome conveyance at the time, as a 
restful change from horseback and walking, 
and, before I could realize what had hap- 
pened, found myself being rolled about 
amongst guns, biscuit tins, and other hard 
objects, much to my discomfort and bewil- 
derment. 

When the frightened animals had at 
last been brought to a standstill, I raised 
the buck-sail, which had fallen down and 
enveloped me in semi-obscurity, and looked 
out at the road along which we had just 
proceeded. To my horrified eyes it pre- 
sented a spectacle that reminded one of a 
“ bargain basement ” after an earthquake. 

On arrival at Rakops I found that the 
long mirror of my wardrobe was smashed 
to pieces, nearly all the chairs were minus 
legs, and most of our other possessions had 
suffered damage. By this time, however, I 
had ceased to worry over the wholesale and 
appalling destruction of the contents of my 
late home; indeed, I wondered, when I 
viewed the huts provided for our accom- 
modation, where we should have put our 
property had it arrived intact. 

The buildings were in a state that can 
perhaps be imagined when I tell you that no 
one had been inside them for nearly three 
years! The roof of the ‘‘ dining-room ” had 
fallen in, and the ‘“ bedroom” was the 
abode of innumerable white ants and other 
destructive and biting insects. Goats had 
taken up their residence in the “ kitchen,” 
leaving cnly too numerous evidences of the 
families they had reared therein. 

It took us three months to get the place 
Teally clean and shipshape. Even then we 
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The Authoress with her dog “Fay.” 


had to keep up a continual spring-leaning, for 
daily sand-cyclones—which my husband aptly 
called “ potted blizzards "—covered us and 
our belongings with perpetual dust. Another 
source of annoyance was the havoc wrought 
by a certain kind of ant that returned in 
armies of millions as fast as we drove it 
awa) This voracious insect ate up most 
of the remaining things that we valued ; it 
worked with such amazing speed that in one 


The Authoress’s home at Makalamabedi. 

One of the huts is used as a dining- 

room; the other contains the sleeping 
quarters. 


night half the thick leg of a hefty kitchen- 
table was devoured ! 

When we shifted to Makalamabedi we 
found a different type of hut, in much better 
condition, having been recently inhabited 
by our predecessor who—for a bachelor in 
the wilds—had kept them remarkably neat 
and clean. 


MY NEW HOME. 


The huts were built of clay, with pretty 
thatched roofs. My husband's office and the 
dining-hut had concrete floors, but the 
bedroom floor was of mud, beaten very 
smooth and hard. Constant watering and 
sweeping kept this in good condition, and 
depressions caused by beds or other heavy 
objects were easily filled up. As far as Twas 
able, with the means at my disposal and the 
remnants of former glories, I ke the 
dining-hut to a colour-scheme of delphinium 
blue, white, and orange, whilst the rather 
sombre furniture of the bedroom-hut was 
relieved by rose-pink cushions, lamp-shades, 
and other accessories, bright hues being 
necessary in these sunny climes. 

The shelves and soap-box contrivances, 
etc., that served for cupboards and 
fittings were all stained dark brown. Pretty 
curtains, plenty of pictures, native objets 
d'art, and so on helped to hide the shabbi- 
ness of our much-dilapidated furniture, while 
huge springbok, spring-hare, and water-buck 
karosses on the floor (over reed mats) and 
tiger-cat skins on the chairs served to create 
an illusion of barbaric splendour. 

The kitchen, alas, was non-existent, 
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baviny succumbed a 
year before to a fierce 
onslaught of tropical 
rain. Itwas two years 
before we could get a 
decent one built, and 
when I left, the stove 
was still on its laborious 
way through the desert. 
So we cooked in the 
open, and as it did not 
rain once during our first 
ten months we did not 
worry much over our 
kitchenless existence, 
contenting ourselves 
with a high, circular 
reed-fence to keep out 
intruders, and a big 
shed, with thick reed 
shelves, to house the 
crockery. 

When the rains did 
come, the cook, with 
much philosophy and 
ingenuity, tilted up a 
zinc bath, leaned it 
against the garden 
shovel, and under this 
improvised shelter went on imperturbably 
with his duties. This particular cook could 
speak quite intelligible English, which was 
half the battle, and spared me many of the 
agonies I endured at Rakops, where the 
natives could not understand a word I said, 
and I constantly had to send for my 
husband’s interpreter, who was not always 
available. 

In time I got to know a good many 
everyday expressions in 
Sechuana, and would 
have liked to learn 


“My husband.” 


it thoroughly, being 
blessed with a facility 
for imbibing foreign 
languages, but as most 
of the natives belonged 
to one of the lowest 
tribes in Africa, my 
husband put his foot 
down and _ absolutely 
forbade me to place 
myself in the position 
of being able to under- 
stand their scraps of 
conversation ! 

Before I left 
Makalamabedi it looked 
a very different place ! 
Our special pride was 
the new dining-hut we 
had had built. The 
other huts are round, 
but we had this one 
built square, with three 
windows. These had no 
panes, of course, as glass 
cannot be taken over 
such rough roads, but 
one could see perfectly 
_ through the wire gauze. 

The floor of th!s hut was something to 
write home about! It was paved as evenly 
asa ballroom with round chunks of trees, cut 
with circular saws, and sunk firmly into the 
sand. They soon become dark and polished 
and, being of different sizes, formed a most 
picturesque kind of mosaic. 

I was seldom really lonely during my 
exile, in spite of often having to remain 
quite by myself amongst savages and wild 

animals, for it was not 
always possible to 
ride out with my 


_“ My husband’s ‘cosy corner.’” 
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husband, though I did so whenever it could 
be arranged. Besides the constant care of 
our novel desert home, I had a family of 
nineteen dogs and cats, a tame buck, and 
fowls. 

In the evenings we used to read and 
talk, or else play draughts and a queer 
kind of bridge. During the months of 
December, January, and February we 
had to have our evening meal before sun- 
down, and then, sleepy or not, retreat under 
our mosquito-nets to avoid being eaten 
alive by hordes of these voracious and fever- 
bringing insects. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 


When I left England, in 1920, the “‘ ser- 
vant problem” was very acute, but after 


patience—to say nothing of our income— 
could stand, even from the most perfect 
cordon bleu, so my husband at once gave 
the offender the “‘ Order of the Boot.’’ 

We discovered later that during our 
absences at the river, where we were having 
a garden made, Master Cook used to take 
the key from its hiding-place in my bed- 
room and generously distribute sugar to 
all his friends ! 

After his departure I had a succession 
of thirteen raw savages in my kitchen 
during a period of eight months, and I 
could fill a book with stories of their weird 
ways, horrible _ habits, and = strange 
superstitions. 

For three weeks I tried to teach one of 
them to lay our modest table and cure him 
of a propensity to fling knives, forks, and 
spoons just any- 
where. He could 


lace things per- 
lectly on a square 
box, but he could 
not understand 
the table being 
vound; he said 
that it “ walked 
away ” when he 
approached it! 
At last, in des- 


How the resourceful cook “managed” when it rained—once in 
ten months! 


my African experiences I find it difficult 
to listen with patience to the complaints 
mistresses make about trifles, and sometimes 
—very uncharitably--wish they could have 
a few months’ experience of the vagaries of 
native ‘‘ boys.” 

We took with us to Rakops, amongst 
others, a very good cook of the Blantyre 
tribe, with whom we had little fault to find 
apart from a decidedly pugilistic disposition 
and a spasmodic tendency to stupefy him- 
self with dagga, a native drug. In common 
with nearly every other “ boy” in Africa, 
he could not resist stealing sugar, but this 
is a failing one is obliged to overlook so 
long as it is done in moderation. 

However, after visiting our reserve 
stores one day—though I could not imagine 
how he had obtained access to them—we 
found that Julius had relieved us of 
no less than thirty-eight pounds in three 
weeks | This was rather more than our 


pair, I told the inter- 
preter to make it plain 
to “ Towel’ that unless 
I found the table pro- 
perly laid the very next 
time, I would send him 
away. 

I entered the dining- 
room that evening with 
much curiosity and some 
trepidation, but I was 
not prepared for the 
sight that met my eyes. 
Fearful of getting the 
“sack,” the poor fellow 
had placed in two straight 
lines across the table— 
from north to south and 
from east to west—literally everything he 
could lay his hands on! 

Having seen me put a bowl of sweet- 
smelling sage-brush in the centre—the 


One of the 
house-boys. 
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nearest approach to floral decorations in an 
almost flowerless land—he had imitated me 
to the best of his ability by dumping there 
my husband's big office inkstand, containing 
wells of red, blue, and violet ink. The pens 
and pencils, all sticking up, were intended, 
I presume, to represent flower-stalks ! 
Next to this came a large bottle of Epsom 
salts, a smaller one of quinine, and other 
pharmaceutical exhibits from the medicine- 
cupboard. 

An imposing array of cardboard packets 
containing Quaker oats, mixed herbs, etc., 
reserve tins of mustard, pepper, cinnamon, 
and other spices, and half-a-dozen sticks of 
bright red sealing-wax were a few other 
objects inviting us to a tasty meal. The 
knives and forks, as usual, were -thrown 
about indiscriminately. ‘‘ Towel’s”’ one 
idea had been to miss nothing out! Needless 
to say, I had not the heart to send the poor 
fellow away after such a display (in both 
senses !) of good will. 

Another “ boy,” Molenga, had a super- 
stitious horror of the washing “dolly” I 
had imported from Kimberley. He resolutely 
refused to touch it and, when I announced 
that I was coming down to the river to make 
him, promptly buried it ! 

Some of the local “ wash-boys ’’ were 
remarkably good, and ironed quite beauti- 
fully, but one and all disdained the use of 
lines and pegs, insisting on drying all gar- 
ments on the only-too-abundant thorn- 
bushes, from which they violently dragged 
them when dry, with results surpassing 
those of the worst London laundries, 

These natives’ ideas of hygiene, personal 


The Authoress with some native girls. 


and otherwise, are hazy in the extreme. 
When I suggested to certain missionaries 
that they might teach their charges cleanli- 
ness as well as godliness, I was promptly 
snubbed for my pains. I persevered with my 
own domestic staff, however, even getting 
them to use handkerchiefs, and, in many 
instances, they became quite proud of this 
new accomplishment. I also persuaded 
a few of them, by means of daily reminders, 
to distinguish dusters from teacloths. 

For the last fifteen months I was at Maka- 
lamabedi I enjoyed the services of a partially 
trained cook imported from Livingstone. 


Feeding a pet deer down by the river. 
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He was a Basuto, and of a most refreshing 
cleanliness. Though very “ distant’ with 
the surrounding natives—thank goodness ! 
—he thoroughly enjoyed life in the wilds, 
which no doubt satisfied some ancestral 
strain. He had a passion for everything 
“ Inglis” ; he even insisted on our sending to 
London for boots, and was inordinately 
proud of the fact that he had to pay duty 
on them ! 4 

A big drawback to life in the wilds, 
unknown to English housewives, is the utter 
lack of vegetables or fruit, with the excep- 
tion of mealies and pumpkins, both of which 
are only obtainable during short periods of 
the year. We had to create gardens in the 
desert both at Rakops and Makalamabedi, 
not only to satisfy our longing for some- 
thing green and restful, but to protect 
ourselves from scurvy. 

There was plenty of fresh meat of all 
kinds, but I remember a time on trek, when 
for days my husband could find nothing to 
shoot, and as all our provisions were tem- 
porarily exhausted we were obliged to 
eat parrot for breakfast ! The idea somehow 
nauseated me, and I avoided the new dish 
till I could no longer endure the pangs of 
hunger. As my 
husband pointed out, 
however, parrots are 
very clean bi-ds, 
feeding as they do 
only on seeds and 
other nourishment 
found on tree-tops. 

Isolated in a 
thousand-odd_ miles 
of sand and scrub, 
it is no joke when 
the grocery orders 
from Cape Town, 
Kimberley, _ Bula- 
wayo, or Escombe 
fail to arrive, as we 
found when we once 
had toexist for three 
months without any. 
The first year at 
Makalamabedi_ we 
ordered our Christ- 
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order, which only amounted to £30 in value, 
this being, of course, plus the railway charges. 
This means that every article really costs 
nearly double. 

During a space of two and a half years 
we only tasted potatoes once and butter 
twice. My husband does not miss the 
latter quite so much as I do, for he has 
an inordinate love of jam, which, alas! 1 
do not share. We generally get in sixty 
tins at a time, so are seldom short of it. 
Of course we make our own bread, the 
sifting of the flour being often a wearisome 
business because of weevils. 

Personally, I think I prefer being short 
of food to existing short of mail. m one 
occasion we got no post from early in 
November till January 31st. Imagine being 
all that time not only without letters, but 
deprived of papers of any sort ! 

When the mail at last arrived, my share 
of the bag was forty-six letters and thirteen 
parcels, so, pretending it was a belated 


Christmas Day, I hungall my presents round 
the stoep, sat down in the midst of them and, 
while my husband frowned or laughed over 
official correspondence, steeped myself in 
news and fz 


messages from the far-away 
Homeland. Mean- 
while to right and 
left the tom-toms 
beat, two rival tribes 
shouted and danced, 
and, in the far dis- 
tance, a hyena gave 
forth his melancholy 
whine. 

I am told I am 
the only white 
woman who has ever 
inhabited either 
Rakops or Makala- 
mabedi. I saw no 
person of my own 
colour, save my 
husband, for more 
than two years, 
except for occasional 
men passing through 
the territory and 
during my own visits 


mas provisions in 
August, congratula- 
ting ourselves on our 
forethought, but 
alas! they did not arrive till March 18th of 
the following year! Jt sounds unbelievable, 
but it is only too true. 

In time of drought whole teams of 
oxen die while crossing the desert. The 
drivers do not worry ; they just sit about 
near friendly kraals, collecting an ox here 
and an ox there, till they get a whole span 
together again. They don't care if we eat 
our Christmas dinner at Easter ! 

By the way, we had to pay over 
£22 desert transport on our smallest grocery 


The three pointer puppies that figured in 
the adventure with the tiger-cat. I 


to Maun, about sixty 
miles farther on. 
looked — for- 
ward, therefore. with 
great pleasure, in June, 1927, to meeting a 


Mr. and Mrs. F. , who were coming 
through on a shooting-trip. 
While Mrs. F——, who has a lovely 


voice, was in the middle of a song one 
evening, a lion roared some miles away. 
This unexpected accompaniment turned the 
conversation on to wild animals and hunting 
adventures. We “ old stagers’’ told our 
usual little tales of lions, hippos, and snakes. 

Casually we mentioned that there was 
a “‘hippo-hole’’ about two miles away. 
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Mrs. F—— immediately evinced a great 
desire to go there; and that is how our 
great adventure began. 

The four of us set out the following 
afternoon in two mokoros (light native bark 
canoes). The larger one, in which sat 
Mr. F- , my husband, and their paddler, 
leaked so badly that they had to stop 
every ten minutes to bale the water out ; 
the other boat, containing Mrs. F——, 
myself, my fox-terrier, Fay, and our 
paddler, was so small that we dared not 
make a movement for fear of capsizing. 
It is not a pleasant thing to fall into a 
crocodile-infested river ! 


The Authoress and her friend starting for the hippo-hunt. 


THE HIPPO HUNT. 


We started out after tea, taking with 
us two thermos flasks and_ sandwiches, 
hoping to catch a school of hippo at their 
evening aquatic sports. It is their custom 
to splash and play about in the water, like 
a lot of children, for about an hour before 
the sun sets. 

It was very pleasant to glide along 
the broad Botletle, for on the stretch of 
water to the right of our camp one does 
not have to push through miniature forests 
of thick, feathery-topped reeds, as is the 
case in the other direction, where often 
you cannot even see the water, and must 
grasp and pull at the tall, luxuriant growths 
to propel the boats through. It is a 
clean sweep of river with majestic curves, 
and even where it narrows, the reeds 
remain in orderly ranks on either side, 
though they are so thick and serried that 
one cannot distinguish the banks through 
their solid mass. 

We travelled up this river for about a 
mile and a half until we could hear the 
loud, short grunts of hippo, and the boy 
in our boat—an old hand—excitedly 
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informed us that the animals were treading 
water just round the bend in front of us. 
We had the mokoros poled into the bank, and 


A native in a mokoro. 
Note the weird shape 
of the cranky craft! 


landed silently. There was 
no shade, but we were shel- 
tered from the hot sun by 
the long grass we sat in, 
while we hurriedly con- 
sumed our provisions to 
the accompaniment of 
those ugly sounds which, 
for the moment, pleased 
our ears more than the 
sweetest music. 

In ten minutes we were in the mokoros 
again, all on the qui vive and silent as mice. 
We kept a sharp look-out for the unwieldy 
forms we hoped to see, although we were 
hampered by the dazzling light of the sun, 
now slowly setting in deep rose and golden 
clouds. 

“ There they are,” signalled my husband 
from the leading boat, but though we heard 
a loud rustling in the reeds to our left, I 
could distinguish nothing. The men had 
their boat paddled toward the reeds on the 
right, motioning us to keep just behind 
them. My dog was now quivering with 
excitement, and I could see black shapes 
moving in the reeds. 

Suddenly, with a crash loud enough to 
herald a whole school of hippo, three 
enormous brutes ylunged snorting into the 
river about eight yards ahead of us, churning 
the water into dazzling foam and creating 
enormous eddies as they swam about. The 
animal in the centre of the group must have 
been at least sixteen feet long. 

While we women watched, fascinated 
and thrilled, our husbands raised their rifles, 
waiting for the chance of a shot when the 
columns of spray cleared. It was at this 
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psychological moment that a most extra- 
ordinary thing happencd. Without any 
apparent reason, the men’s boat suddenly 
shot up in the air and nearly capsized ! 
However, it righted itself miraculously and, 
the danger over, I was seized with sudden 
laughter at the comical look of surprise on 
our husbands’ faces. 

But we were to have another shock. 
While Mrs. F. and I were giggling like 
schoolgirls, quite regardless of the risks we 
ran from the big beasts all around_us, we 
felt. a violent bump and our own boat 
swayed precariously from side to side. 
“Don’t do that! We'll go over!” I called 
out, thinking it was Mrs. F jigging 
about in the ecstasy of her enjoyment. 1 
had barely spoken before our paddler yelled 
and pointed, and there, to our right, was 
another hippo swimming away into the reeds. 

As soon as our skiffs joined company 
ayain and we could talk and compare our 
experiences, we found that a singular thing 
had happened. At the moment Mr. F-. 
and my husband got ready to fire, the 
paddler, a young and very nervous boy, 
terrified of the enormous brutes, had uncon- 
sciously pushed the boat forward, and it 
had grounded right on to the head of a 
sleeping hippo ! 

The startled beast promptly heaved 
its great back, and thus nearly upset the 
men’s boat. It had then swum away under 
water in our direction, come up again just 
near us, and then dived right under our 
boat. Our attention being focused on our 
husbands’ plight, we had missed the sight of 
the animal, but we felt the bump all right ! 

During this little episode, in the course 
of which we all narrowly escaped becoming 
crocodile-food, the three other hippos had 
finished plunging and blowing and were 
swimming hard up-river. Our boats gave 
chase, but the animals soon disappeared, 
and as the sun had now set we were obliged 
to return. 

This adventure put us all in the highest 
spirits, and we ended up on another comic 
note. As we landed, the paddler in our boat 
sprang out and began to wave his arms and 
shout furiously at the other boatman. 

“You trembled! You shook!”’ he cried, 
derisively. ‘‘ But I—I would have died with 
the Missuses |’ 

There is no doubt that, apart from the 
foregoing adventure, Makalamabedi is one 
of the corners of Bechuanaland where you 
are most liable to surprise encounters with 
wild animals of all kinds. 

One evening, after weeks of fever, I 
begged my husband to let me try my newly- 
returning strength by a stroll to our garden 
on the bank of the Botletle, about eight 
minutes’ walk from the camp. We argued 
about it so long that the sun was just 
setting when we eventually arrived, but I 
was so elated at having got there without 
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experiencing the feeling of immense lassitude 
that had accompanied previous ettorts, that 
while my husband was giving some instruc- 
tions to the garden-boy I stole away down 
a little path. 
_ 1 was accompanied by three young 
ointers, members of a family of six that 
had rearcd from babyhood, their mother 
having been taken by a “‘croc.’’ They were 
now about eight months old, but not having 
been out much in the desert were very 
nervous of all new objects. With the 
curiosity inherent in dogs at that age, they 
loved poking their noses down snake-holes 
and into thorn-bushes, but would shy away 
like young foals at sight of anything strange, 
were it only a tiny lizard. It was to the 
presence of these puppies, however, that I 
undoubtedly owed my life that evening. 

As I walked along, very slowly, they 
gambolled on ahead of me. “I did not pay 
much attention to them till all three suddenly 
stopped and stood “ pointing,’”’ their tails 
up as stiff as three iron rods. 

I paused and looked cautiously round, 
but it was now almost dusk and I could see 
nothing. I dare not move, for the three 
rigid animals in front of me told me plainly 
that there was something. After about a 
minute I also nearly froze with horror, for 
amongst the reeds a shape moved and, 
raising its head from the water’s edge, where 
it had been drinking, a magnificent tiger-cat 
looked me full in the face! Its beautiful 
golden coat, starred with large black spots, 
had the appearance of stamped velvet, but 
its face, with fierce whiskers sticking out on 
either side, was hideous, and I have never 
scen a more malignant look than the one it 
fastened on me. 

My husband always says he would back 
me to win a race against any woman of my 
own age, but I can assure you that on this 
occasion, whether because of my state of 
weakness or the creature’s baleful glare, I 
remained glued to the spot, for to my dismay 
I found myself as incapable of movement as 
a rabbit fascinated by a snake. What might 
have happened I shudder to think had not 
my puppies come to the rescue. 

After what must have been about forty 
seconds, but seemed like an eternity, the 
three young pointers turned, as if by 
common accord, and fled headlong! One 
went up the steep bank and disappeared 
into the bush; another rushed past me like 
greased lightning; the third, all uncon- 
sciously, saved my life. As it tore blindly 
along, mad with fear, it ran between my 
legs and nearly upset me. This shock 
restored my powers of action, and an instant 
later I was racing away at top speed. 

Arrived at the garden, I sank to the 
ground, overcome with the effort, and for a 
few moments could not speak to explain the 
adventure to my bewildered husband. 

In the garden with him was a man 
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named S——, who was building our new 
huts. He has lived in the wilds nearly all 
his life, and is said to be able to recognize the 
spoor of any known animal. When I 


recovered I led the two men to the place I 
had just left. Our companion stooped, and 
at once declared that fwo large tiger-cats 
Thank goodness I 


had just been there, 
was spared the 
pleasure of meeting 
the second one ! 

On another 
occasion I wasreturn- 
ing from the garden 
with some lettuces, 
and was already in 
sight of the huts, 
when I noticed what 
looked like black 
ropes lying all round 
a group of snake- 
holes. had barely 
time to wonder what 
these could be when, 
giving a couple of 
venomous hisses, an 
enormous python 
reared itself up and 
came toward me, its 
head outstretched ! 

Once again I 
had cause to bless 
the swiftness of my 
limbs, for this time TI cleared a_ natural 
hurdle in the shape of a thorn-bush, and a 
few yards’ sprint landed me. in the native 
police-kraal. My shouts brought Mobote, a 
very good shot, on the scene, but the python 
had already disappeared down a hole. How- 
ever, he was caught a day or two later, and 
proved to be over eighteen feet long. 

On five occasions I have very narrowly 
escaped death from snakes, not to mention 
many other chance encounters with them, 
but I think my closest shave was while we 
were camping on the banks of the Tamalakan, 
about sixty-five miles from Makalamabedi. 

As I entered my little bath-tent one 
lovely sunny morning I noticed an object 
lying. about four inches from the bath. 
Giving it only a cursory glance, I concluded 
it was a charred stick. Having nothing 
particular to do I lingered over my toilet. 
I was quite alone in the camp except for 
my cook and “ house-boy,’”’ my husband 
having paddled over in a mokoro to the 
other side of the river. 

Clad once more in my riding-suit, T 
clapped my hands for ‘‘ Molenga Jim” to 
come and empty the canvas bath. He was 
no sooner in the tent than he leapt out 
again, rushing to where I sat under a thorn- 
bush brushing my hair. 


The Authoress in a native canoe. 
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“ Missis !'’ he cried. ‘‘ Mamba ! 
mamba! Where Master’s gun ? ” 
; He was right. The reptile was asleep 
in the warm sun, with its head and half its 
body outside the tent, the tail-half being the 
“stick ’’ I had noticed twenty minutes 
earlier. It was well for me that I had not 
trodden upon that tail ! 


Black 


A minute after 
the Government 
clerk and a native 

liceman arrived 
y boat. As they 
had a gun with 
them they were 
conducted to the 
spot. The brute had 
awakened and 
moved. It was 
visible down a hole 
in a tree-trunk, but 
in such a_ position 
that they were 
unable to get at it. 
Mr. G——, the clerk, 
declared that it was a 
pukka black mamba, 
the most dangerous 
snake on earth. Once 
it pursues there isno 
escape, for it has been 
known to keep up 
with a galloping 
horse, and after being bitten one cannot 
hope to live longer than from two to five 
minutes ! 

Certainly our present home is a paradise 
for hunters, and a very incomplete list of 
the animals to be found would comprise 
lions, tiger-cats, ant-bears, jackals, giraffe, 
hippo, crocodiles, wildebeeste, buffalo, 
haartebeeste, ostriches, koodoo (deer that 
bark), reedbuck (who whistle), sable ante- 
lope, SPEUEDON: gemsbutk, big badgers, 
otters, hares, and monkeys. As for birds, 
there are eagles, spur-wing geese, whist- 
ling duck, koorans, parrots, pheasants, 
sand-grouse, guinea-fowl, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Perhaps our greatest thrill was the 
presence in our district, for the first time in 
sixty-two years, of three man-eating lions. 
They are thought to have travelled down 
from Rhodesia, pressed by lack of game 
following a long drought. They passed right 
through our camp, and I personally knew 
several of their victims, the first two being 
our garden-boy’s brother and sister. This 
trio of man-eaters were all eventually 
accounted for. The last one, when killed, 
had evidently recently eaten a native girl, 
for her woolly hair, necklace, and bracelets 
were still in its stomach ! 


" FOLLOWING THE 
FRONTERSTRAIL 


By 
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Mrs. Kohl’s “Two Girls on the Frontier,” describing her experiences while ranning a little 
newspaper in the wilds of South Dakota, attracted a great deal of attention. Many readers 
wanted to know what became of her when she decided to try her luck in new territory—the 


II.—(Conclusion.) 
HE blazing noonday sun was turning 
the plains into an endless desert as 
I stumbled along, leading my limp- 
ing horse ‘‘ Lakote.” Heat-waves 
radiated from the hot, dry grasses, scorching 
my face; there was not a cloud in the sky. 

Early that morning I had ridden out 
ten miles to a homesteader’s on an impor- 
tant mission. On the way back “ Lakote ” 
had stepped into a hole and sprained her 
leg so badly that she could barely walk. 
My head was swimming, and I sank down 
to the ground at every few steps, only to 
get up and struggle on. Somehow I managed 
to reach Mrs. Hathway’s, the nearest place, 
a mile farther on. 

After a drink of water, something to 
eat, and a little rest I felt revived. 

“Mrs. Hathway,” I said, “I shall 
have to leave my horse here and ride 
yours,” 

“‘ She isn’t here,” she answered, regret- 
fully. ‘‘ Ethel rode to town and won't be 
back to-day.” 

Mrs. Hathway, with her daughter 
Ethel, was “ holding down” a homestead. 
She was a tall, stender woman in the fifties, 
always calm, kind, and ready to help others. 
Now, after a few moments’ thought, she 
remarked :— 

“We might drive Rosie.” 

“ Rosie?’ I echoed. ‘‘ Who is Rosie ?”’ 

“The cow,” she answered soberly. 
““ We: often haul water with her, hitched to 
the stone-boat.”” 

There were urgent affairs to be seen to 


. 


at the print-shop, making it necessary for 
me to get back as soon as possible, and in 
that intense heat I knew I could not walk 
another step of the remaining four miles. 

“All might,” I agreed promptly ; * we'll 
drive Rosie.” 

A stone-boat, I should explain, consists 
of two board runners with a few planks 
nailed across them, with  single-trees 
attached, and is generally used on the 
plains for hauling barrels or cans of water. 

Rosie was duly found and _ harnessed, 
and Mrs. Hathway drove, while I sat 
behind. Slowly but surely we made our 
way a couple of miles across the hard-baked 
plains; then Rosie stopped dead in her 
tracks and refused to budge. There we sat 
in the broiling sun fanning ourselves, Mrs. 
Hathway with her calico sun-bonnet, I 
with my sombrero. Very soon we had 
drunk our water-flask dry. There was not 
a thing anywhere in sight that would give 
shade even to a little meadow-lark. 

Presently, one by one, a drove of range 
cattle came up over the top of the ridge 
behind us, following in single file along the 
trail to a buffalo-wallow, in search of water. 
Suddenly Rosie pricked up her ears and 
started out after them at a trot! Once 
More we were on our way ! 

At dusk we crept up to the print-shop 
door, and I got to work on the paper while 
Mrs. Hathway unhitched Rosie and milked 
her. Then, tired out, we went to bed early. 
That night I lay thinking while the refreshing 
night breeze cooled my temples. The day's 
experience, I decided, was the last straw. 
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I was done. Bumping over rough prairie 
behind cows was not the height of my 
ambition ! ‘ 

Next morning I walked over to the 
post-office at the rear end of the store and 
took a letter from my box. ‘The official- 
looking envelope was marked “‘ Committee 
on Public Lands, Washington, D,C,” In- 
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“Rosie pricked up her 


ears and start out 
after them.” 


differently I tore it open as I sauntered 
back to the print-shop and glanced at the 
signature. It was a personal letter from 
Fred Barstow, a prominent figure from the 
Wyoming frontier, and one of the leaders 
in the development of the State lands. 

“T have been reading your news- 
paper,” he wrote, “and am surprised at 
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the work you are doing there. You are 
putting a good many of the boys in the 
shade. Keep it up, and if I can be of any 
assistance let me know.” 

That letter was like a tonic to my 
flagging energies. Evidently my little 
paper was becoming known, and I im- 
mediately reversed my overnight decision 
and determined to hang on. 


“LONE STAR” REAPPEARS. 


One day I was sitting at my desk, jotting 
down a few items for the paper, when 
Lone Star Len the cowboy walked in. 

“Your dog-gone paper did find some- 
thin’ worth doin’,” he remarked, quite 
oblivious of the fact that I had not seen 
him for weeks. 

“What was that?” I asked, looking 
up with a smile. 

“ Gettin’ the cattle-rustlers to vacate. 
Been wonderin’ how you got on to their 
trail.” 

“ By getting off my own.” I told him. 
“One evening I was coming home when it 
suddenly got pitch dark. I noticed a light 
in a shack down in the draw (valley) and 
headed for it. Through the window I saw 
two suspicious-looking characters, so I 
slipped away as quickly as possible. After 
I had published articles describing their 
appearance and saying that I had located 


their headquarters, I found the shack 
abandoned. I hit the nail on the head, I 
guess.” 


Lone Star. nodded thoughtfully. “I 
rode over,” he said quietly, “‘ to tell you 
to watch out. I got an inkling last night 
that they are goin’ to try to bum your 
place up some night.” 

I looked at him anxiously. 

“Where did you ride from, Len?” 

“Over on the Rawhide range. Took 
a drove of critters over for Bill Mahune. 
Grass ain't eaten off so close there.” 

I knew then that the cowboy had 
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stayed around that part of the country in 
order to help, if necessary, in driving out 
the cattle-thieves. 

Lone Star said little more, but, going 
outside, mounted his horse. He sat there 
in front of the open door for a moment. 

“ Better range pretty close to home 
for a few days,” he warned me, by 
way of farewell. Then he rode back to 
the open spaces 
whence he had 
come. 

A few nights 
later, just before 
daybreak, [I 
heard a stealthy 
footstep outside, 
followed by the 
sound of a 
horse’s hoofs. 
Hurriedly I got 
up and looked 
out. In the dim 
dawn I saw a 
familiar figure 
riding away. It 
was my faithful 
friend Lone Star, 
guarding the 
“newspaper 
shebang "he so greatly resented ! 

One day, as I stood looking out of 
the print-shop doorway, the station-agent 
walked up from his box-car depot and 
handed me a telegram. It was from Fred 
Barstow, en route from Washington, asking 
me to meet the train as it passed through 
the following morning—the day on which 
I had arranged to go to the Land Office, 
a hundred miles to the west, with records 
of published notices. I should be a pas- 
senger on that very train ! 

I ran to the trunk which posed as a 
window-seat behind the partition, threw 
off the cretonne cushions and cover, and 
pulled out from the very bottom of the box 
a grey tailor-made suit, made by a very 
exclusive tailor, and shoes and jaunty hat 
to match. Out in front of my print-shop was 
a scrubby-looking cayuse, already saddled 
and bridled, which had been grazing around 
all the afternoon. I could not find the owner, 
so I jumped on the horse, with my clothes 
in a bundle, and rode five miles to a home- 
stead shack, where I borrowed a flat-iron 
with which to press out the creases. 

Next morning as I went down to the 
train I met ‘‘ Sagebrush,” a cowboy fried, 
riding in from the “Lazy S" Ranch. He 
stopped short and gazed at me with start- 
ling eyes. 

‘“Well — what in tarnation!" he 
gasped. ‘‘ Sure you're groomed, brushed, 
and slicked ! Didn’t know you! Never can 
tell nothin’ about women nohow. Reg’lar 
broncs—never know what they're goin’ to 
do next!” 


* hand and said: 
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The train was already whistling, so I 


<=. hurried on, leaving him sitting there lost 


in amazement, talking to himself. 

. When the train stopped on the prairie 
beside the shipping-pens a well-dressed 
man, of. splendid physique and confident 
:. bearing, was standing on the steps. It was 
: Barstow, and he was frankly pleased to see 
me—and also, apparently, surprised. When 
‘we were seated in the coach he smilingly 
turned to me and said :— 

‘** Do you know, I expected to sce a big, 
middle-aged, _grey-hair woman! How 
in the world did you ever happen to start a 
newspaper away out here?” 

“ Well, I can’t tell you about it now,” 
I replied, ‘“‘ but some day, when I have more 
> time, I’ll write it all up in a magazine, and 
then I’ll send you a copy.” Which I shall do. 

We talked of frontier life, the develop- 
ment of land, and things of general interest.’ 
Mr. Barstow was going farther West, and 
when I got off the train he accompanied 
. me to the platform. Standing on the bottom 
step as the train pulled out he shook my 
“You'll hear from me 
again.” 

A month afterwards there came my 
great chance—the offer of an important 
post with the Government Department of 

nds. Acceptance of the position would 
take me to the nation’s capital. Fred 
Barstow, no doubt, had been a member of 
the committee making the offer, and this 
was how I was “ hearing from him again.” 

As I read and re-read it, my old self, 
with its love of affluence and social prestige, 
bobbed its head up and surveyed the barren 
plains contemptuously. This letter meant 
release from struggle and poverty. 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


I saw myself comfortably installed in 
a big office with a thick rug—and I looked 
down at the old rough floor of the shack, 
with the wind whistling through the cracks. 
I saw myself, daintily dressed, minglin 
with a throng of cultured people, and 
gazed thoughtfully at my rough, ink- 
stained hands. felt, moreover, that I 
could succeed in this new life, for, in addition 
to mere technical knowledge of the land 
affairs of the United: States, I had had 
actual frontier experience, such as had 
fallen to the lot of no other woman and but 
few men. 

I was starting to pack up my clothes 
and get together a few pers when 
Mr. Miller, one of the Jocal homesteaders, 
walked in. 

‘‘ Miss Ammons,” he asked, ‘“ do. you 
think we are going to get the county to 
build that new road this fall? We certainly 
need it.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, trying to come back 
to earth, ‘‘ I think we shall get it.” ow 

“Well, do the best you can for us,” 
he said, and took his departure. 

I went back to my packing feeling 
rather thoughtful. There was that road, 
the petition for new schools—all sorts of 
developments called for attention. 

Dropping the clothes, I went over to 
the window and stared out over that broad 
quiet land. Here were homes in the making, 
a new world in the building, and all kinds 
of human-interest problems waiting to 
be solved. Suddenly I decided that t 
st. 
cause 


couldn’t accept the Government 
made up my mind to hang on, just 
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I couldn’t muster up enough resolution to 
let go. 
- Suddenly, through the silence, I heard 
a man’s voice singing :— 
“And they bur—ied him ou—ut on 
the lo—one prai—rr—ree.” 


Good gracious! Bronco Benny, the 
cowboy, was coming to help turn the press, 
and the paper wasn’t ready ! 


I worked harder than ever after that, 
but gradually the physical strain began to 
tell, and at last I decided I must have a rest. 
I engaged a printer who was homesteading 
close by to run the paper for me while I 
went back to the old Reservation to see 
my sister Marian. The evening before I 
left I was sitting listlessly at the open door 
when I looked up to see Lone Star Len 
standing quietly there. 

a rT m very glad to see you, Lone Star,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Where have you been all summer?” 

“Rode up to Canada,” he replied, 
casually. 

“ Did you get away from homesteaders 
up there?” I asked. 

“It’s the same as here,”’ he told me, 
sadly. ‘‘ Folks comin’ in droves, tramplin’ 
all over the range. If these tenderfeet 
don’t stay back where they bélong we sha’n't 
have any country left. It'll all be ruined ! 
I've ridden from Texas to Canada, but a 
fellow can’t keep runnin’ from these land- 
grabbers all the time. Herds of ‘em 
stampedin’ wherever you go. 

Thereupon I gave him’ back his own 
advice as to what to do if you are caught in 
a stampede of wild range stock. 

“When you get caught in a stampede, 
Lone~ Star," I said, grinning, ‘“ the only 
thing to do is to jump on a runnin’ critter’s 
back and go right along with the herd.” 

“J did,” he smiled sheepishly ; ‘“‘ I filed 
on a homestead the other day.” 

““Len,” I told him, “ you prove up on 
that homestead.” 

1 held out my hand. He grasped my 
fingers hard in his own, and the sensitive 
lips quivered. 

“It'll be awful lonesome,” he said. 
“T like the big spaces better, with nothin’ 
around. Sometimes I ride all night—just 
looking at the moon and stars.” 

“Tell me something about your life, 
Lone Star,” I urged. 

‘Nothin’ to tell. Born on the Texas 
range, left an orphan, and lived around 
among the ranchers until I was big enough 
to ride. Rode the plains alone ever since.” 

Apparently that conversational effort 
was too much for him, for he suddenly put 
on his hat and turned away. 

Then, looking back, he added :-— 

“You're the only one I’ve ever had to 
—to say things to.” 

4snd with that he had gone. 
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THE DEATH OF MARIAN. 


Six weeks after I went back to the old 
Reservation to sce Marian I followed a 
long, black-covered wagon across. the snow- 
covered plains, taking that dear sister on 
her last trip over the trail. 

There, at Presho, we laid her to rest 
beside a tiny grave made only. two days 
before—that of her new-born babe. Now 
she sleeps her long last sleep in the land she 
helped to settle. . 

Grief-stricken, my father and I went 
sadly back to Wy oming ; and never since 
have I been able to back- track over that 
part of my frontier life. 

Marian’s untimely death hit me very 
hard. I lost heart; [ felt I couldn’t carry 
on, and so I sold my subscription-list and 
business to a newspaper in the nearest town 
and locked up my little printing-plant. For 
weeks after that I lay ill in a sanatorium, 
selling my Lower Brule land to the first 
buyer I could find in order to get funds to 
carry me on. 

While I was convalescing I received 
letters from a little town in Montana asking 
me to go there and start another newspaper. 
I knew I should have to travel on somewhere, 
so I had my printing-plant shipped to 
Montana, sent a printer along.with it, and 
there, in the heart of a vast new region 
which had, like magic, turned from raw 
grazing country into a second Canada of 
wheat, I started yet another journal. 

1 had already helped to develop more 
than ten thousand square miles of the 
untamed frontier, and I vowed I would go 
on with the work, even if Lone Star did 
regard it as ‘‘ tearin’ up the range.”” 

A mere shadow of my former self, I 
followed my printing-plant to Montana. One 
cold winter day I left the train at a little 
one-street town called Benchland, which 
stood on the Louse Creek Bench, in the very 
heart of what was known as Judith Basin— 
fast becoming one of the most famous wheat- 
sections in America. 

1 trudged through a foot of snow to a 
crude shell of a building standing all alone 
cut on the prairie, and climbed the makeshift 
stairs to a big loft of a room which, before 
its promotion to a print-shop, had been a 
hay-loft. Tucked away in one corner was 
the little printing-plant, with the printer, 
Mr. Kenyon, standing over it, hands in 
pockets, whistling. 

He was delighted to see me, and— 
indifferently and casually as though he were 
telling me the time of day—informed me 
that the new journal was two hundred 
dollars in debt! And I had planned on 
having a little badly-needed money in the 
bank when I arrived ! 

Walking to the window, I stood looking 
out over the great white frozen exparse 
stretching away to the mountains in the 
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“The bulky proprietor stood 
in the doorway with a gun, 
ordering them to leave.” 
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distance. The whole world around me 
seemed dead, still, frozen up—and I felt 
much the same. 

Not being physically capable just then 
of attending to the mechanical work of the 
paper, I let Mr. Kenyon stay on—he said 
he did not care much about the pay, so long 
as he made enough for his winter's board— 
while I rented a small building in the town’s 
solitary street and set to work—making 

ies | 

y Home-made pies and hot coffee “ went ”” 
like wildfire in that little community of 
bachelor business men, there being only a 
half-dozen families and one other single girl 
besides myself in the whole place. So, with 
pies and coffee, I made a living and somehow 
pulled the infant newspaper through the 
winter. 

When summer came Judith Basin was 
agog with excitement over the prospects of 
a bumper wheat crop, and the enterprising 
citizens of the town guaranteed me a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month in advertising if I 
would take hold of the paper and run it 
myself. 

So I had the building, print-shop and 
all, hauled bodily across the prairie on to 
Main Street, moved the plant out of the 
hay-loft to the ground floor, shut up my 
pie-shop, and assumed control of the paper 
—the Benchland Advocate. =e 

When harvest-time came the country 
was a veritable hive of industry. Everything 
seemed to be in the melting-pot. There was 
open land still, here and there, with home- 
steaders not vet “ proven up,” and shacks 
dotted the vast plains through which 
railroads ran. Elevators lifted their heads 
above the sky-line, and every few miles a 
little town was trying to build fast enough 
to keep pace with progress. Everywhere 
one looked, too, there was wheat. 

During the day-time, Ann, the one other 
girl in my town, taught school in the town 
hall—up above the hardware store. Travel- 
ling salesmen and other visitors who came 
in from the outside world slept there at 
night, and poor Ann could not start her 
duties until these transient guests were up 
and the beds made. 

Harvesting went on day and _ night. 
Armies of men and machines moved from 
field to field: binders, headers, and “ com- 
bines ’’—huge contrivances that cut and 
bind and thresh at one operation. Day after 
day long wagon-trains, loaded with wheat 
and pulled by tractors, puffed their way 
across the plains to market. 

Attracted by the prospect of ‘ easy 
money,” all the riff-raff of the country 
drifted in, filling not only the fields but the 
towns, Horribl2-looking ruffians lay dead 
drunk almost everywhere one went. Going 
from my oltice in the evenings to the little 
new hotel at the end of the street 1 would 
stumble over their sprawled-out figures. 
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They came in so fast that it would have 
taken an armed force to handle them, ard 
no one had time to deal with them properly 
while that amazing harvest was in full swing. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


One dark rainy night the lawless element 
Tan amuck. While a party of them were 
pounding at the door of the little room 
behind the print-shop and at the lunch-room 
next door, I hastily turned out the light, 
crept out the front way, and rushed down 
the street to the hotel. 

In front of the hotel clustered another 
group, demanding shelter from the rain, 
while the bulky proprietor stood in the 
doorway with a gun, ordering them to leave. 
As I ran round the building and in through 
the back door, the angry ruftians shot out the 
plate-glass front, the bullet whizzing past me. 

Things got so bad that at last the 
respectable citizens decided on drastic 
action, and one night soon afterwards Ann 
and I were quietly taken out of town to a 
settler’s home, while the rest of the populace 
got together, rounded up all the “ floaters,” 
and drove them like cattle down to a string 
of empty box-cars and locked them in 
prior to deportation. 

People all round me, exhilarated by the 
rapid developments taking place in every 
direction, became reckless gamblers in 
their respective undertakings, and I am 
afraid I caught the fever. I spread my news- 
paper wings and soared high, yearning for 
wider fields to conquer. 

I took the last payment for my land, 
bought more equipment, and started a 
magazine, with offices in the metropolis of 
the Basin, Lewistown. I threw myself into 
this new epterprise with reckless abandon, 
and for a time I achieved remarkable 
success. 

And then, one beautiful autumn morn- 
ing, I walked out of the shop where my 
magazine was printed, looked thought- 
full- up at the sign, “ JupitH Basin 
BuiLper,” and locked the door behind me, 
just as I had done one day back in Wyoming. 
Then I sauntered over to the hotel where 
I had hitherto been a guest and—set to 
work washing dishes for my board ! 

I was “ dead broke.” I had tried to 
do too much, on too little capital, and this 
was the result. 

I was helping my landlady to peel 
potatoes when a high-powered automobile 
purred up to the house and stopped. Mr. 
B. , one of Chicago’s biggest real-estate 
dealers, got out of the car and came in. 
Finding the print-shop door locked, he had 
inquired where he might find me and had 
been directed to the hotel. 

Mr. B told me he was dealing 
extensively in Judith Basin lands and 
was bringing a special train-load of pro- 
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= eee investors out the following month. 
he ground would be covered with snow by 
that time, and he wanted to stage a harvest 
festival in the opera-house of one of the 
larger towns—a sort of pageant depicting 
the wonderful wheat crops. 

Could I help him to 
fix something up ? 

I took off my kitchen 
apron, and just thirty 
days later staged that 
harvest festival. 

A new railroad 
cutting its 


was 


way through a vast expanse of unsettled 
territory which lay beyond the wheat region, 
and to which, later on, it would bring 
“herds of homesteadin’ critters ’’ from more 
thickly-populated regions. 


MY SIXTH NEWSPAPER.’ 


Leaving the Basin behind, I rushed 
in ahead of the railroad in the dead of 
winter, having my old printing-outfit hauled 
in by the long freight-wagons which, dragged 
by mule teams, made their way into the 
interior of that snow-bound No-Man’s Land. 
I followed by stage. 

Vou Lxit,—27. 
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The next night, after a terribly cold 
journey, we reached the end of the line, 
and there, in a tent, I got out the first issue 
of my sixth frontier newspaper adventure— 
The Enterprise. 

When the first train pulled into this 

virgin territory, bringing with it 

crowds of people, I was waiting 
to serve them through my 
newspaper. I had learnt all 
about the country, and I 
was ahead of any other 
journal. On that train 
there arrived a news- 


“From out_ of * the 
wilderness ‘Lone Star 
Len’ had come again.” 


paper man from an Eastern state. 


He 
had the intention of starting a paper, but 
when he found he had been forestalled he 
went back. 

Some time later I went out into the 
Snowy Mountains for a week's quiet and 
rest from the strenuous activities of running 


a frontier newspaper. I was sitting by a 
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little trout-stream when a man rode toward 
me down a rocky mountain trail. From the 
badge he wore I saw that he was a Forest 
Ranger. As he stopped I glanced up at 
his face. From out of the wilderness “ Lone 
Star Len ” had come again ! 

I did not fecl any great surprise. The 
ex-cowboy seemed so much a part of the 
great spaces that it seemed quite natural 
to find him beyond the borders of civilization. 

Sitting there among the pines, I asked him 
if he had “ proven up” on his homestead. 

“No; I couldn't stand it,”’ he answered. 
“Had the nicest, quietest spot out in the 
Cheyenne River country of Wyoming— 
seventy-five miles away from a railroad— 
and a dog-gone woman came all the way 
from Boston, with a bunch o’ other folks, to 
drill for oil, and set herself down right next 
to me! Wasn't satisfied with what was 
on top of the range—had to tear up things 
down under it! Acted plum locoed (mad) !" 

1 laughed heartily at the trick Fate 
had play’ ed upon him. 

And then,” he went on, “ they 
wasn't content. fill they’d torn up things 
on top as well!) They homesteaded ! | Lived 
in tents, them high-steppin’ city people, 
while they built shacks and fences! So 1 
vacated.’ 

“ But there might have been oil on 
your land, Len,” I said, excited at the 
possibilities. 

He looked at me with that far-away 
look in his eyes. “ What do I want with 
oil?” he demanded. ‘‘ No good to me.” 

“Well,” I told him, ‘1 think you've 
got your ideal job now, at anv rate. You 
ought to do well as a game-ranger.”” 

And he did. If this were fiction, I 
should either marry Lone Star off to some 
typical frontier girl or clse marry him 
myself. But this story happens to be true, 
and I must confess that I don’t know 
whether Lone Star got married or whether 
he still remains a bachelor, As a matter 
of fact, IT have not seen him since, but I 
am sure he would never leave the wilds. 

After I had run The Enterprise for a 
year or so, a stranger got off the train one 
day and walked over to the little old rough- 
board structure I called the “ Enterprise 
Building.” 

He was connected, he told me, with a 
large national co-operative movement for 
farmers, and he thought I might be able to 
organize the settlers of the frontier West 
and add their strength to those of the mid- 
west and southern territory which at that 
time comprised the organization. 

I could, and I did. I went back over 
my tracks, so to speak, and got the settlers 
banded together into one strong unit. It 
was hard work for a lone woman, but I 
accomplished it, travelling all over the 
West, and dividing my time between the 
world of cities and the plains, 


The World-War was in full swing, and 
its effects were felt even on my far-away 
frontier, One hot day, when the sun was 
turning the range into a desert, I arrived 
back at my office from a long trip across 
country. 

“Alice,” I said to my stenographer, 
“I'm going to my room to rest. Don’t 
call me unless it is important.” 

An hour later she summoned me, and 
I went over to'the office. A man in charge 
of a certain division of the organization 
had arrived to see me. 

In my private office a stranger stood 
awaiting me. He turned and smiled as I 
entered ; and it struck me at once that no 
one had ever smiled at me so wonderfully 
before. For the life of me I couldn't help 
smiling back. 

We seemed to look into the hidden 
depths of one another’s very hearts. In 
that stranger I saw personified the silence 
and endurance of the plains, mingled with 
the characteristics one gets from association 
with the world of action. In his clear 
blue eyes 1 read frankness and sincerity ; 
1 felt sure he was the kind of man who 
would be true for ever to the woman he 
loved. I don’t know what he saw in 
me, but he didn’t seem able to take his 
eyes off me. 

We talked business, but ‘all the time 
T felt like singing for sheer joy ; I knew that 
I was going to break away from the tread- 
mill of work and throw my career sky- 
high at the bidding of Romance. I had 
done enough for the frontier, anyway ! 
If this man and I took the same trail I 
knew | should follow it to the end. 

When the interview terminated and 
I walked out into the front office Alice 
apologized for interrupting my rest. 

“I'm sorry,” she said, “‘ but I thought 
it might be important 5a 

“It was, Alice,” 
“ Very important!” 

And so it proved, for later on that 
stranger became my husband. 


I answered, gleefully. 


And now, dear reader, I come to the 
end of my story—and, as it seems just now, 
the end of all things for me. Having written 
this article, I read it to my husband, and 
then started to make a fair copy of it to 
send to the Editor of THe WipE Wortp 
MAGAZINE. Sitting there in our little 
mountain home, we planned to drive to 
the city and = mail the — manuscript 
out two days later, But Fate willed 
otherwise. 

A mortal illness seized my man. I 
rushed him to the hospital for an emergency 
operation—and in twenty-four hours he 
was dead ! 

First my sister, then my mate! And 
now, till I reach the Last Frontier, 1 must 
follow the long trail alone ! 


THE END. 


Our Caribou Hunt 
i 
GR Oakley 


Mlustrated by G. W. GOSS 


T isan accepted 
fact that one 
cannot walk 
astraight line 

for any distance 
when there is no 
objective in view, 


Newfoundlanders 
have the reputation of being hardy folks, and 
this story shows that they need to be. 


skins spread on top. 
The sheet -iron 
stove gave out a 
comfortable heat ; 
the kettle was sing- 
ing preparatory to 


and this same 

curious human failing once caused a friend 
and myself to have a most unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

Four of us—Henry, Joe, Tom, and the 
writer—were on a caribou hunt. Newfound- 
land has always been famed for its caribou, 
and at the time of which I write—about 
twenty years ago—they were fairly plenti- 
ful, and in the winter months we seldom 
had to go farther than fifteen or twenty 
miles into the country behind the village— 
Port Blandford, on Bonavista Bay—to get 
all we needed. 

That particular winter, however, had 
been a lean one. Several parties of hunters 
had gone far beyond the usual distance 
only to return empty-handed. There had 
been exceptionally heavy snowfalls, which 
were believed to have driven the caribou 
beyond reach. 

But, nothing daunted, we four young 
men determined to try our luck, and one 
morning in February, long before daylight, 
we might have been seen making our pre- 
parations. We had two long, low sleighs, 


which could easily accommodate the car-~° 


casses of six caribou apiece ; three dogs to 
each sleigh; a sheet-iron stove, a calico 
tent, blankets, a couple of axes, and enough 
food to last a week. 

Sunset found us twenty miles from 
home, and it was time to camp. _ Selecting 
a spot near a pond, well sheltered by trees, 
we stopped. Each man had his particular 
job. While one unloaded the tent from the 
sleigh, another cleared the snow away from 
the place where it was to be set up. A third 
cut firewood for the night, while the last 
man began to cut a hole through the ice 
of the pond. This was the hardest work 
of all, as it was nearly three feet thick. 


In a very short time we were 
comfortably settled for the long night. 
A bedding of small boughs covered 


the ground in the tent, with some dried 


coming to a boil; 
the dogs had been 
fed, chained up out of reach of one another, 
so that they could not fight, and each given 
a bough to lie on. 

It seemed to me that I’ had only just 
dropped off to sleep when Joe shouted: 
“Get up! Breakfast is all ready.” By 
sunrise we were again on the way. 

The next two days were merely Fepett- 
tions of the first, and the setting sun of the 
third found us about sixty miles inland, 
which we thought was quite far enough. 
There was little encouragement to go 
farther, for up to that time, barring the 
tracks of a few foxes and lynx, we had not 
seen a solitary sign of anything alive. 

We accordingly decided to leave the 
tent standing and the dogs tied up the 
following morning, and divide ourselves into 
two parties. Taking lunch with us, we would 
go in opposite directions, and spend the whole 
day in one last search for caribou. Henry 
and Joe went together and Tom and myself. 

aylight found us having a last look at 
the tent to make sure that there was no 
possible way in which the horde of ravenous 
jays that hung around could get inside. 
Henry examined the dogs and declared that 
if no one loosed their collars they would stop 
where they were until they died, and so we 
went off with easy minds. 

Speaking for Tom and myself, we 
travelled the whole day, following an 
immense circle that would bring us back 
to the camp about dusk. We crossed ponds, 
visited sheltered nooks, circled wooded 
ridges and tramped across high, wind-swept 
plateaux. Everywhere we were greeted by 
a dazzling waste of snow entirely innocent 
of tracks except those made by ourselves. 

Nearing the camp, weary and disgusted, 
we heard voices raised in angry altercation, 
and hurrying along we soon made out that 
it was Joe scolding Henry for not making 
a better job of tying up the dogs. This 
prepared us for a misfortune of some kind, 
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but what had really happened was much” 


worse than we expected. 
Joe and Henry, as tired and disap- 
inted as ourselves, had reached camp a 
lew minutes before we did, to find one end 
of the tent down and a big hole in the side, 
through which clouds of jays were coming 
’ and going. The birds coming out had their 
bills-full ; the ones going in were empty. 
The inside of the tent baffled descrip- 
tion ; a cyclone could not have mixed things 
up better. The dogs must have staged a 
battle-royal there, in their eagerness to get 
at the food. The stove was upside down, 
the kettle and mugs were scattered round. 
A box that we kept our food in lay with 
its side torn out, and what was left of the 
supplies was strewn all over the place. 
One dog—too badly bitten to crawl 
outside—lay on a blanket, and we decided to 
put him out of his misery. 
Then, stopping Joe’s vituper- 
ations, we hurriedly took 
stock to find out how much 
food was left. Twenty-seven 
cakes of hard bread—about 
= two-and-a-half-pounds’ 
weight—a few crusts of soft 
bread that were too heavy 
for the jays to fly off with, 
and a pint bottle of molasses, 
and that was the lot ! 
There were three dogs still 


“A big hole in the side of the tent, 
through which clouds of jays were 
coming and going.” 


chained. Another lay under a tree, looking 
so much the worse for wear that we had to 
shoot him with his fellow; the remaining 
one we found lying head-first in the hole 
we had cut through the ice in the pond, 
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dead. There had been a piece of salt pork 
with our other supplies, and apparently 
this brute had eaten it. Consumed with 
thirst, he had then slipped into the hole 
and been unable to get back. 

Our supper that night consisted of 
warm water sweetened with molasses and 
such scraps and crusts of bread as we could 
pick up among the boughs on the tent floor. 

t was a scanty meal indeed for men who 
had covered more than twenty miles during 
the day, but it was the best we could do, for 
all of us understood without discussion that 
the hard bread must not be touched yet. 

Supper over, we began to talk over the 
situation, which looked decidedly bad. 
Fully sixty miles of rough country lay 
between us and home. We had lost three 
of our dogs, and would therefore have to 
work harder ourselves to get the sleighs 
along. Try as we would we could not 
possibly cover the ground in less than three 
days, even with plenty of food to sustain 
us. And we hadn’t plenty of food; two 
men could easily eat our whole stock in 
two days. It was a case of rationing, and 
so we decided to restrict ourselves to two 
cakes of bread each per day, with the three 
spare cakes as a stand-by. 

Our breakfast next morning was merely 
hot water sweetened with molasses, for 
each man put his two cakes of bread into 
his pocket to chew as he went along. Day- 
light saw us well on our way homewards, 
taking the most direct route we knew of, 
which led across a very large pond, or lake. 
Eating a little at a time, and masticating 
it well, 1 made one of my cakes last until 
noon, when we stopped for a rest and to 
drink some more hot sweetened water. 

Under an overhanging bank Henry col- 
lected a quantity of maidenhair fern, which he 
said made very nice 
tea when well steeped. 
We also got some 
gum from the spruce 
trees, and though it 
contained no nourish- 
ment it seemed to 
fill the emptiness in 
our stomachs as we 
chewed it. 

About noon we 
came to the ‘‘ pond” 
we were aiming for. 
In reality it is quite 
a big lake, being 
about eight miles 
= long and four miles 
Sao wide, and known 
locally as ‘‘ Ocean 
Pond.” 

There was a considerable amount of 
snow on it, but it offered fairly easy sled- 
ding and a good road for about five miles, 
after which we should have to turn off and 
cross a high-level marsh something over a 


mile wide to a long, narrow pond, at the 
upper end of which there was plenty of 
wood, and also an unfrozen brook. Here 
we intended to camp for the night. It would 
be a hard drive to get there before dark, 
but we had to do it, and accordingly carried 
on at our best speed. 

Within a mile of 
the turn-off place we 
came on tracks of cari- 
bou. A herd of nine 
or ten had crossed the 
lake and taken to the 
woods, and as the snow 
had not drifted much 
in their fogtprints 
it .was obvious they 
could not have gone 
very far. After exam- 
ining the tracks we 
stopped for a few min- 
utes to decide what to 
do. It was getting late, 
and would take us all 
our time to reach our 
camping-place before 
dark. On the other 
hand, we badly wanted 
some caribou meat. 

It was finally de- 
cided that Joe and 
Henry should go on 
with the sleighs while 
Tom and I followed 
the tracks, and accord- 
ingly we separated. 
The animals did not 
appear to be in any 
hurry. Apparently 
the leader was follow- 
ing an old track which, 
although deeply 
covered with snow, 
was quite familiar. The 
trail wound in and out 
among the trees, and here and there the 
caribou had stopped to pick the moss 
hanging from the lower limbs. 

We had gone about a mile without 
catching sight of our quarry when the 
darkening of the sky warned us that it was 
time to return, and by the time we reached 
camp it was pitch-black. Henry had made 
some maidenhair tea and this, sweetened 
with molasses, and a cake of hard bread 
apiece, made up our frugal supper. Never 
before did hard bread taste so good to me, 
or acake of it seem so small! But there was 
plenty of maiden so Henry put on 
another kettleful. As we sipped it he caused 
a laugh by asking Joe how many jays it 
would take to make a meal. 

“Well,” said Joe, thoughtfully, ‘I can’t 
say truthfully that I’m particularly fond 
of them, but I think that if about a hundred, 
nicely boiled, were put before me now, there 
wouldn’t be much left except bones when 


“We had 
to carry 
him in.” 
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I was through. But why do you ask? Are 
you thinking of catching some ? ” 

“Twas just thinking,” explained Henry. 
“If we followed those caribou to-morrow, 
lost a day, and didn’t get any meat after all, 
we might be glad of a few jays to keep us 
alive until we reach 
home.” 

This remark 
opened up the question 
we had all been 
secretly pondering 
over, When morning 
came were we to con- 
tinue our homeward 
journey, abandoning 
the caripou, or should 
we turn back and 
take a sporting chance 
at getting some 
meat ? 

Tom was the first 
to break the medita- 
tive silence. “I’m in 
favour of turning back 
and taking a chance,” 
he said. ‘‘ Nothing 
venture, nothing have. 
We sha’n’t starve, 
anyhow, for we can 
always kill a dog.” 

I admired Tom’s 
pluck, and told him 
so; and I added that 
I was willing to go 
with him after the cari- 
bou. Henry and Joe, 
however, were dead, 
against the proposed, 
trip. The caribou they 
said, were doubtless 
trekking north, and by 
this time would be ten 
- miles away. We had 

to admit the possi- 
on the other hand, the animals 


bility ; ' 
might not have gone a mile beyond where 


we had turned back that afternoon. ‘The 
only way to make sure was to go and see. 
And so the argument went on until Fate 
intervened. Joe got up suddenly and said 
he was going to fetch a kettle of water, 
after which we would get some sleep and 
settle the question in the morning. 

Coming back from the brook in the 
darkness, however, poor Joe put his foot 
down between two tree-stumps, fell side- 
ways, and wrenched his ankle so badly that 
he was unable to move, and we had to carry 
him in. There were no bones broken, but 
the ankle swelled so much and became so 
painful that we knew it would be a day or 
two before Joe could walk again. He was 
a big fellow, and we did not relish the 
prospect of having to haul his two-hundred 
and-twenty pounds of weight nearly forty 
miles, nor did he want to be carried. 
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So, after we had bathed and bandaged 
the injured limb as well as we could, we 
decided then and there that in the morning 
Tom and I would go back and follow the 
caribou tracks, while Henry would stay 
in camp, look after Joe, and meanwhile 
catch as many jays as he could as a stand-by 
in case we were unsuccessful. 

At the first streak of dawn, after a few 
cups of the inevitable maidenhair tea, Tom 
and I put our two cakes of hard bread in 
our pockets and were ready for the hunt. 
There was a little argument about the snow- 
shoes. I wanted to take them ; Tom didn’t, 
and it ended by our going off*without them— 
which, as things turned out, was a bad job 
for us. 

On the face of it our trip looked fool- 
hardy. In the dead of winter, with practi- 
cally two days’ starvation to our credit 
already, forty miles from any supplies, a 
crippled companion on our hands, and not 
knowing when a blizzard would come on 
that might keep us there for a week, we 
were going off to chase a herd of caribou 
that had nearly four hours’ start of us. It 
was worse than a wild goose chase; it was 
a real forlorn hope. 

As luck would have it, Henry caught 
his first jay just as we were leaving camp. 
The modus operandi was very simple—just 
a hole in the snow about six inches deep 
and as big as your fist. A noosed string is 
laid round the hole, with the other end of 
the line in the camp. You drop a crumb of 
bread into the hole and wait. Presently a 


jay, spying the piece of bread, reaches down 


for it, whereupon you pull quickly on the 
string and haul in a very-much-surprised 
and very angry jay. Every jay in the 
neighbourhood can be caught in this way. 

Joe waved us good-bye and wished us 
luck from his bed of boughs as we moved 
cheerfully off, myself in the lead. It was 
a dull day with a damp air, and Tom re- 
marked that we should have ‘ weather ” 
before long. 

At sunrise we reached the place where 
we had turned back the evening before, and 
here we rested a few minutes. Something 
seemed to be worrying Tom, for once again 
he remarked on the weather and inquired 
how far I intended to go. 

“ Tf we don’t see them by noon,” I told 
him, “ we will turn back, for it will take 
us all the remainder of the evening to get 
to camp.” 

The snow was deeper now, and we 
began to wish we had brought our snow- 
shoes, At eleven a.m. there was still no sign 
of the caribou. Several times I had been on 
the point of proposing a return, but always 
I decided to go on just a little farther. The 
tracks continually led us through woods; 
not a bit of open country had we sven since 
we left the big pond. Now, however, the 
ground sloped downhill, and Tom was of the 
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opinion that we should soon come to a 
marsh or pond. y 

Sure enough, just before noon we 
reachedea small bluff, and there, in a valley 
close by, nestled an oval-shaped pond, not 
more than three hundred yards wide but 
considerably longer. A narrow path zig- 
zagged across it through the overlying 
blanket of snow to the opposite side, where 
an open glade covered with dried grass and 
a few stunted junipers sloped up to some 
open country beyond. And there—some 
lying down, some reaching up for the lichen- 
like moss that hung from the junipers, and 
others scraping away the snow from the 
grass—were the caribou ! 

“Caught at last!’ I muttered glee- 
fully. That the animals intended to remain 
for awhile was obvious; there was no 
need ‘to spoil our chances by haste, so we 
decided to rest for a few minutes and .con- 
sider the best‘method of approach. While we 
sat down Tom took out his second and last 
cake of bread and commenced to eat it. He 
had already eaten one that morning, and so 
had I. 

“Are you going to finish it all?” I 
asked him. 5 

“Yes,” replied Tom. ‘ There’s lots of 
meat in sight over yonder, and I want to 
get what strength there is in this piece of 
bread before I go after the caribou.” 

-This seemed to me a good notion, and 
I accordingly proceeded to eat my last cake. 
As we chewed—and that bread took some 
chewing !—we reviewed the situation. The 
pond was densely wooded all round, except 
just at the point where the caribou were. 
The wind was blowing directly from them to 
us, so they could not catch our scent. 

I had a heavy single-shot rifle, but 
could reload fairly quickly, while Tom had 
a big old muzzle-loader that carried a 
handful of buckshot, but took so long to 
reload that there was no hope of a second 
shot for him. We therefore agreed that I 
should go round the pond and get between 
the caribou and the open marsh, if possible, 
so as to turn them back across the pond the 
way they had come, thus giving Tom a 
chance with his big gun. 

Knowing the ways of caribou, I felt 
fairly sure I could carry this programme out. 
I instructed Tom to go through the woods 
and stow himself away on the lee side of 
the path, where it took to the ice. If they 
came across he was to shoot before they 
reached the bank, as they might turn back 
once more and give me another chance. 

Keeping well back in the woods, I 
started off.- It was heavier travelling out 
of the caribou path than in it, for the snow 
was loose, and at every step I sank to my 
knees, and sometimes much farther. More- 
over, it had begun to snow again—wet, 
heavy stuff—and what with the hurry and 
exertion warming me up I was wet through 


before I turned the end of the pond, and I 
regretted more andl more having left my 
snow-shoes behind. 

I must have been the best part of an 
hour getting round that pond, and I won- 
dered how Tom was taking the long wait. 

I was about two hundred yards away 
from the caribou wen I got my first good 
look at them through the branches of an 
alder bush. There were nine all told. Two 
had lain dowa, with their noses pointing 
directly to leeward over the path they had 
followed ; the others were standing round 
ina bunch. All was peaceful; they had no 
idea that an enemy was near. 

I marked a low-spreading juniper a little 
on the land side of the standing group—just 
a handy distance from them—and lying flat 
on my stomach, for cover was now getting 
scarce, I wriggled along toward it. 

When I reached the tree the caribou 
were still quite unaware of any danger, and 
after a moment's rest, to steady my nerves, I 
got my rifle into position, put some car- 
tridges in a convenient pocket, and selecting 
an old white doe with a pair of prong antlers, 
aimed at her fore-shoulder and let drive. It 
was not more than sixty yards, and she 
dropped with a thud. 

Instantly all was commotion and con- 
fusion, and a helter-skelter race began to the 
edge of the pond. Arrived there, with the fatal 
curiosity of caribou, the animals halted, faced 
round, bunched up, and looked back at their 
dead mate lying in the snow. After a 
moment's hesitation they trotted back a few 
steps toward her; evidently she was a 
leader. 

Meanwhile I had slipped out the empty 
shell, put a new cartridge in place, and was 
ready again. Selecting a stag that had lost 
his horns, and was standing broadside to me, 
I fired again. He dropped quicker, if pos- 
sible, than the other one. Again there was 
a commotion, and this time the caribou 
raced out on the pond, and I thought they 
had gone. But, no; at about one hundred 
and fifty yards they stopped again, milled 
round, and came back a few yards. I was 
ready once more, and aiming at the centre 
of the bunch, I dropped another. Thereupon 
the others fled away across the pond, heading 
directly toward Tom. 

Keeping behind my tree I watched with 
interest. Before the caribou reached the 
bank a sudden belch of black smoke spurted 
out, there was a roar like a cannon, and the 
two foremost animals pitched forward heels 
over head, and lay kicking. Frightened out 
of their wits, the survivors wheeled and fled 
agiin at top speed, came nearly across to the 
last animal I had dropped, and then turned 
up the pond at an angle. I fired again. It 
was a long shot and I put it down to luck, 
but mv bullet knocked a big doe over. The 
remai1ing three dashed into the woods, and 
that was the last we saw of them. 
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All this happened in almost as little 
time as it takes to tell. Two of my “ kills” 
were still struggling, and I hurried across 
and quickly put them out of their misery. 
Tom, on the other side, was shouting glce- 
fully and dancing round his two, and si went 
across and joined him. 

Tom had a skinning-knife, and together 
we cleaned the caribou and straightened them 
out so that they would freeze in fairly good 
shape for packing on the sleighs. All this, 
of course, took time, but we hurried through 
with it as speedily as possible. Determined 
to have a good feed when we reached camp, 
Tom strung his leather belt through four of 
the caribou hearts and buckled them round 
his waist. 

I was rather against him taking any 
meat at all, for now that the excitement of 
the chase was over we were feeling the 
strain of the long walk and lack of food, and 
I thought we should do well if we reached 
camp without anything to burden us. But 
Tom was determined to have .a good fecd 
that night, and paid no heed to my advice. 

It was now after two p.m., and we only 
had about three hours of daylight left. The 
wind had died down to a flat calm and the 
snow had changed from heavy ‘ blossoms ”’ 
to fine powdery stuff that fell thickly and 
ceaselessly. 

Returning by the way we had come, 
we could not possibly hope to reach camp 
before dark, but although that part of the 
country was new to me I thought I knew 
enough about it tg say that, by going in 
a direction I pointed out, we should save 
a lot of ground and get back much sooner. 
Tom, never having been that way before, 
left it all to me, and we started off to try 
my short cut. 

Unfortunately, however, my experi- 
mental route led us into an ever-increasing 
tangle of woods—not high trees but low, 
scrubby things, heavily branched. Every 
one of them was loaded down with snow, 
which showered us generously whenever we 
bumped against them. 

We could not find any elevation from 
which we could get a good look-round, and 
after stumbling along for nearly an hour 
we began to realize we were in a bad plight. 
Tom commenced to grumble, but seeing that 
I was solely to blame he did not say as much 
as I expected him to. Presently, seeing no 
way out, I proposed that we should turn 
back again, and accordingly we began to 
Tetrace our steps. 

By the time we neared the pond where 
our caribou lay dusk had fallen. The snow 
was still falling steadily, but the weather 
was quite mild. 

Once we were on the path we had corre 
out along I felt fairly safe, although the 
swish and thud of Tom’s feet, stumbling 
along behind me, sounded like somethirg 
evil and menacing, and I had a curious 
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impression that we had not yet seen the 
worst of our adventure. 

The old path was now filled with snow 
and difficult to find in the darkness. Many 
times we made wrong turns and tripped 
among the roots, unseen branches caught 
at us, and even the silently-falling snow 
seemed a terror. At last, however, we 
broke out on the big pond, and here Tom 
discovered he had lost his belt, with his 
knife and the caribou hearts. Either a limb 
had hooked it off somewhere in the tangle 
of woods, or else it had come unbuckled 
and, in the hurry, he had not 
noticed it. 

Tom bewailed the loss in lurid 
terms, and wanted to know how 
much farther it was to the camp. 

“ About two miles,’’ I told 
him, “and half of that is along 
by the side of this pond. Then 
comes another mile across the 
marsh, and we are there! Instead 
of hearts you will have to be 
satisfied with hard bread and 
jays to-night, but we will make 
up for it to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Two miles is about the 
limit of my endurance,’’ growled 
Tom. He little knew what was 
ahead of him ! 

We were now on familiar 
ground, and I felt quite sure 
of myself. Walking along 
close to the edge of the woods, we came to 
the cove where we had stepped out from 
the marsh in the morning. We couldn’t 
mistake it, dark as the night was, for it 
lay at the very end of a thick belt of woods. 

“* Now, Tom boy,’’I said, gaily, “we are 
all right ; we just have to go straight across 
here until we come to another pond. When 
we get on the ice again we turn to the left ; 
and on the first wooded point there will 
be the camp.” It never occurred to me for 
a moment that I could make a mistake; 
I thought I could go across that marsh in 
as straight a line as if I were following a 
tape. 
It was too dark to see the hands of my 
watch, but we judged it to be about ten p.m. 
The snow was now falling more thickly than 
ever, but there was not a breath of wind, 
and no frost. 

The marsh between the two ponds was 
at least a mile wide and quite level, with 
not a solitary bush or tree in the way. As 
usual, I walked ahead, and after a bout of 
steady going came to ice again. 

““ Here we are,” I said. “A hundred 
yards or so to the left and we shall see 
the light shining from the camp; we can’t 
miss it.”’ 

By this time we were both wellnigh 
exhausted, and the camp would have been 
welcome indeed, but to our dismay no light 
gla idened our hearts. Tramping on, momen- 
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tarily expecting to see the light, we passed 
woods and more woods, but no sight or 
sound of life greeted us. 

Presently I stopped. “We'll fire off 
a few shots and see if we can get an answer,” 
I said. I discharged three shots in the air 


as fast as I could load, but there was no 
reply. ‘Try your gun, Tom,” I said. 


“‘ She’ll make twice as much noise as the 
Tifle.”” 

Thereupon Tom poured in a handful of 
loose powder, raised his old blunderbuss 
over his head, and let go. 


The noise was 


i 
] 
deafening, and we listened eagerly for an 
answer, but not a sound reached our ears. 

We tried again, firing both guns 
together, but there was no reply—not 
even an echo. We might have been the 
only two persons alive in a desolate, snow- 
covered world. 


“Tf anything has happened to Henry 
and Joe, and they are both dead,” said 
Tom, thoughtfully, ‘the dogs would 
bark.” 


“* Maybe we are not far enough ahead,” 
I suggested. ‘‘ Let’s try farther on.” 

We plodded forward once more, and 
after a while I stumbled into a hole. 

“ What’s this ?’’ I cried, startled. We 
both got down on our knees and felt round. 
There were several holes, elbow deep, and 
by fitting our boots into them we discovered 
to our horror that they were our own tracks ! 
Further investigation showed that we were 
travelling round and round a wooded 
island ! R 

I knew for certain then that we had 
gone badly astray, for there was no island 
on the south side of the pond, where our 
camp lay. Again we took to firing our guns, 
until I had used my last cartridge and 
Tom’s powder-horn was almost empty. But 
it was all of no avail. 

Presently a chill wind sprang up, and 
we could feel the cold biting into our bodies. 
We decided it was no use to walk farther, 


Ce  —  — 


and as we could not see ten yards ahead 
we were afraid to leave the shelter of the 
island. Accordingly we got round to the 
lee side, and by chance stumbled into a 
place between two banks where there were 
some small dead trees. 

“‘ What about a fire, Tom?” I said. 
Then came trouble, for neither of us smoked, 
and therefore we had no matches. 

“* Any powder left ? ” I inquired. 

“A little,” he replied, shaking the 
horn. 

“« Any oakum ? ” 
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and grab an armful of small stuff which 
would only last a few minutes. 

Standing close to the fire caused the 
snow to melt and made our clothes wet, 
and directly we went for more wood we 
would freeze up, so that soon we were coated 
in ice. Shaking the trees brought so much 
snow down on us that I took off my overalls 
and tied them round my head and shoulders. 

But we did not have a fire very long. 
The wind was steadily increasing in 
strength, and by midnight had risen to a 
raging gale. At last one fierce gust scattered 


¢ 


“They halted, bunched up, and looked back 
at their dead mate lying in the snow.” 


Yes; he had some oakum, which he 
used for wads when loading his gun. 

““Good! we'll have a fire then,” 
said I. “‘ Let’s get some dry limbs first.” 

When the wood had been collected I 
instructed Tom to put all the oakum under 
them, and then place some loose powder in 
his gun and fire it into the oakum. The 
burning powder caught the oakum, and in 
a little while we had a small fire going. 
Keeping it up was a difficult business, how- 
ever, for we had neither axe nor knife, so 
could only get what branches we could 
break off with our hands. We would wade 


.into the brambles, with snow to our waist, 


our pitiful fire and blotted it out. Up to 
this time the snow had fallen ceaselessly, 
but now it cleared up and turned intensely 
cold. The gale sent the drifts round us in 
whirling clouds that made us gasp for breath. 
Tom wanted to seek another place, but I 
declined to move. There was not much 
chance of finding a better shelter, and we 
might easily end up in a worse one. 

“We'll stay where we are until the 
sun rises,”’ I told him. ‘‘ Then I shall know 
east from west, and which side of the pond 
we are on. We should be on the south side, 
but, if so, how did we come to miss the 
camp?” 
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I sha’n’t forget that night in a hurry. 
All we could do to keep from freezing to 
death was to tramp round and round in a 
little circle, rubbing the exposed parts of 
our faces to prevent frost-bite. Many times 
I could not see Tom, although he was not 
five feet away. We seldom spoke ; in fact, 
it would have been impossible to make one 
another hear above the howling of the gale 
except by shouting at the top of our voices, 
and neither of us had enough energy left 
for that. 

The night seemedeas if it would never 
come to an end, but at last the greying 
light showed us that dawn was at hand. 
There was no let-up in the wind ; it actually 
seemed to increase in fury. Masses of snow 
would come whirling into our shelter, 
almost lifting us off our feet, and leaving 
us almost blinded. 

The rising sun showed us to be on 
the north side of the pond; we could just 
make out the mainland about a hundred 
feet from our sheltering island. In all other 
directions—east, south, and west—nothing 
could be seen through the driving snow 
but ice. 

“ Well, Tom,” I shouted at last, “ we 
are on the north side of the pond, but how 
we got here is a mystery. We must have 
walked past the camp in the dark. Probably 
it is just across the ice from us somewhcre 
to the south, and not more than half a 
mile away. We can’t last much longer if 
the storm holds, and from the look of the 
dawning I think it will. What about trying 
to cross ? It’s pretty near ‘do or die’ with 
us, and we can keep the wind on our 
broadside as a guide. I’m game, if you 
are.” 

Tom took one long look at the mael- 
strom of whirling snow-wreaths that shut 
out everything beyond a hundred feet. 
Then he put his head close to mine and 
shouted :— 

‘““No! Not on your life! 
death to venture out there.” 

Of course I couldn’t go alone, and Tom’s 
refusal assuredly saved our lives, for, as 
we afterwards found out, that pond was 
more than four miles wide, and no human 
being could have lived to cross it, even if 
there had been shelter on the other side— 
which there wasn’t. 

“If you won’t do that,’”’ I shouted once 
more, “‘ our only other hope is to walk right 
round the pond. It looks hopeless, but if 
I’ve got to die I'll die fighting, and you can 
come or stay, just as you like.” 

For all my boastful words, however, 
nothing I had ever done in my life seemed so 
hard to me as leaving that miserable 
shelter. Tom made no answer, but at my 
first move he was close behind. 

Almost at once we got into trouble. 
Where we had been stamping round all 
night, trying to keep ourselves warm, we 


It’s certain 
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had packed the snow down, and the frost 
had frozen it solid. Away from that 
restricted area, however, the weight of 
snow had pressed the ice of the pond down, 
and the water had flowed over the edge of 
the ice and flooded the surface under the 
snow. Consequently there were about two 
feet of dry snow and ten inches of water 
and snow-slush on top of the hard ice. 

Not having snow-shoes, we sank down 
through everything at each step to the 
hard ice. When we lifted our feet, the wet 
snow stuck to them, freezing directly it 
became exposed to the biting air. Layer 
after layer froze to our feet in this way 
until they became too big and heavy to 
move ; then we had to sit down and hammer 
the caked ice off with the stocks of our guns. 
Crawling on all fours gave little relief, 
for then our knees would break through to 
the water and make matters worse. There 
was nothing to do but struggle on as best 
we could. 

The day advanced, and the sun rose 
higher and higher. How far we went I 
have not the slightest idea, for most of the 
time I seemed to be in a daze. We kept 
close to the bank, walking or crawling, 
and never stopped except to knock the 
ice off our feet. I have never visited 
that part of the country since, although 
I have often felt a strong desire to do so, 
just in order to discover how far it is from 
that little island to the point we eventually 
reached, a cove where the marsh sloped 
gradually down to the ice. 

When we arrived there I was crawling 
on my hands and knees. All the light snow 
had been blown away, exposing the hard 
crust underneath. One of my mittened 
hands went down into a hole up to the elbow. 
There was no water in the cavity, and, 
struck by curiosity, I stopped and 
inspected it. 

The hole was the shape and size of a 
man’s boot, and just to my right was 
another, with yet a third ahead. With 
an effort I forced my mind back into work- 
ing order and studied the holes. The tracks, 
I saw, were those of two men, one wearing 
skin moccasins, the other leather boots. 
Suddenly, in a flash, the whole puzzle was 
unfolded. The tracks had been made by 
Tom and myself more than thirty hours 
before, when we had crossed the marsh 
from the camp in the morning, to go after 
the caribou. This was the very cove we had 
gone up the night before, on our way back 
to the camp after killing the caribou. 

With no object ahead to mark on, and 
no wind to guide us, we had kept veering 
to the right, instead of going straight across 
the marsh, until we came back again to the 
big pond we had just left, only much farther 
to the eastward. The turning to the left 
that followed naturally took us farther and 
farther from the camp. 


f Sitting there in the snow, I shouted 
the news of my. discovery to Tom. At last 
our way was clear! We now had the same 
high-level marsh to cross that had defeated 
us_ so badly the night before—with this 
difference. Whereas there had been nothing 
at all to guide us before, we now had 
to travel in the teeth of a furious 
gale. 

“‘ Here’s where I leave my gun,” 
I told Tom. ‘‘ We must come back 
this way for our meat, and I think we 
shill find the going quite hard enough 
without our guns.” 

That crossing is still a nightmare 
to me. We thought it blew hard on 
the pond, but the wind there was a 
zephyr beside what we encountered in 
the marsh. It was impossible to stand 
upright ; the whole distance had to 
be done on our hands and knees. 

Many times we had to lie flat and 
hold on, and how long we were 
covering that distance of just over a 
mile I have not the slightest idea. 
Somewhere—maybe half-way over—I 
hada blurred vision of Tom at my side, 
but no word passed between us. Then 
he appeared ahead. For a while I kept 
close in his wake, but he 
increased his lead and 
never once looked back 
until he was out of sight. 

The next thing I 
remember is sliding and 
rolling down a steepish 
bank, to bring up on 
level ice. Then comes 
a vague recollection of 
someone helping me 
through the woods to 
the camp. 

Once there, I was 
pushed down outside 
the door, the overalls 
were untied from round 
my head, and my 
face was rubbed with 
handful after handful of snow; it was 
badly frozen, they said. After a while they 
allowed me inside, and once there my first 
request was for the molasses bottle. I took 
one long drink of that, lay back on the 
boughs, and fell asleep almost instantly. 
Meanwhile my mates hauled off my boots, 
covered me up warmly, and let me sleep. 

It was broad daylight when I next 
opened my eyes, after something over 
twelve hours’ slumber. I found myself more 
than ready to eat my share of anything 
edible. Even the jays, which Henry had 
boiled in plain water without salt, tasted 
delicious. A few cups of maidenhair tea and 
bread, and I felt my usual self. My face 
was still stiff and sore, but thanks to 
Henry’s ministrations, the frost had come 
out completely, without leaving any mark. 


“Sliding and rolli: 
a steepish bank. 
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Poor Tom, I discovered, was in a far 
worse plight. His face was all right, but one 
of his feet was frozen so badly that some 
weeks later he had to have part of it ampu- 
tated. He remembered passing me on the 
marsh, but thought I would keep up with 
him. He had slid and rolled down to the ice 
J just as I did, and then 
turned to the left and 
stumbled into the path 
which Henry, in his 
frequent visits to the 
pend in search of us, 

ad kept open. 

The wind roaring 
through the trees pre- 
vented the others hear- 
ing any noise Tom 
made, and they did 
not know he was near 
until he pushed back 
the flap of the tent and 
tumbled in head-first. 
Thereupon Henry 
hurried off to look for 


me.. 

They had also had 
a hard time, it ap- 
peared, having to be on 
the go all night piling 
trees round the tent to 
keep it from blowing bodily 
away. They thought we must 
have fallen through the ice 
somewhere and been drowned. 
They intended making a 
short hunt for us, when the 
storm was over, and, if they 
fciled, to take one sleigh and 
make for home to gather a 
scarch party. 

When I awoke from. my 
long sleep it was a fine day; 
the gale had died down. Tom 
was suffering so much with his 
foot that. he had slept but 
little, and couldn’t get his boot 
on. Joe couldn't get his on 
either, but his injured ankle was much 
better. Henry and I accordingly harnessed 
the three dogs to one sleigh and went off 
to fetch the meat. 

The wind had blown the snow off the 
pond, and we found excellent going there. 
It was harder in the woods, but we fetched 
two carcasses on our first trip, and four the 
next time. Before dark we had all the meat 
safely in the camp. Next morning we made 
an early start for home, Joe and Tom making 
fairly good going with one foot apiece tied 
up in green caribou-hide. e 

Caribou meat roast and boiled, with 
some hard bread to help it out, was our 
staple diet that day and the next, and early 
on the third morning we reached home. Our 
trip was over, and we were all very thankful 
tobe alive to tell the tale. 


ing down 
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The courtyard of a caravanserai at 
Meshed, the second most sacred city 
in Islam. 


II.—(Conclusion.) 


ROM Mirjawa we went on to Duzdap, 
the head of the railway from Quetta 
that traverses the desert, and 
which during the War was a large 

British camp occupied by the force known 
as the East Persian Cordon. 

The town is set down right in the middle 
of the desert. The camp is now a British 
Consulate, and there is a station of the Indo- 
European Cable Company in charge of a 
solitary Englishman, who, single-handed, is 
responsible for hundreds of miles of wire 
laid through the Baluchistan and Great Salt 
Deserts. Through his office pass all the mes- 
sages between Bombay and London, and to 
my eyes he is a romantic figure as he travels 
by camel over the vast desert spaces, keeping 
ceaseless watch upon the means of communi- 
cation entrusted to his care. 

We were told that ours were the first 


The story of a record motor-trip. The Author's | 
original intention was to drive overland all the 
way from Pekin to London, but civil war in 
China and floods in Siam and Burma forced 
him to cover part of the distance by sea. Even 
so, however, the cars travelled over fifteen 
thousand miles, often battling their way through 
wild regions where no proper roads existed. 
Captain McCallum’s account of the varied ex- 
Pperiences of his little party will be found most 
interesting. 


cars to do the journey between Quetta and 
Duzdap without suffering damage. The 
Buicks, indeed, were still running just as 
sweetly as when they left Pekin, and from 
Duzdap as far as Meshed we looked forward 
to enjoying the excellent military road which 
the British force constructed during the War. 

In this respect, however, we were soon 
to be disillusioned. With .true Persian 
improvidence the highway has been allowed 
to get out of repair to such an extent that 
for three-quarters of its length it is quite 
unusable, and parts of this journey were 
actually among the most strenuous we 
encountered ! 

The first hundred and sixty miles out 
from Duzdap lay over waterless desert, but 
we were getting accustomed to such con- 
ditions now and encountered no trouble. 
After leaving Birjand we found ourselves in 
more hilly country—the foothills of the 
mountains of North-East Persia, behind 
which lay Meshed, the second holiest city 
in the Moslem world. 

We reached these mountains late in the 
afternoon after passing over a desert through 
which ran a salt stream. For five miles before 
reaching this stream, and for five miles after, 
we passed through a curious fog which 
delayed us considerably, a serious matter 
seeing that three mountain passes lay 
between us and the town, which it was 
imperative we should negotiate in daylight. 

The first pass gave us more than an 
inkling of what we might expect. It was 
extraordinarily steep, with a precipice on 
one side and the mountain slope towering 
steeply up on the other. Twice we came 
across dead camels—casualties from some 
caravan or other—allowed to remain in the 
fairway just where they had fallen. 

By the time we arrived at the top of the 
second pass, which was very wet and slippery, 
it was already getting dark, and on crossing 
the intervening valley we found a_ native 
motor-’bus stuck in a deep snowdrift. We 
stopped to tow it out, and, though we 
received the profuse thanks of the driver 
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and passengers, it all meant further time 
Jost and increased the risk of not making 
Meshed that night. 

Indeed, it soon became evident that we 
shouldn’t do it. Night had fallen in earnest 
when, in low gear, we gingerly tackled the 
third pass. The gradient grew steeper and 
steeper until at length the labouring engine 
simply “‘ faded out ” beneath us, and investi- 
gations showed that the second car had also 
come to a standstill several hundred yards 
farther down. 

We were now in a pretty kettle of fish ! 
The only thing to do was for Williams to 
drive the first car, while the rest of us pushed 
behind. My wife walked ahead with an 
electric torch, and, helped by the passengers 
of the motor-’bus, which now arrived on the 
scene, we at last got the leading car to the 
summit of the pass. Then we went back 
for the second. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when 
we got it up, and nothing remained but to 
spend the remainder of the night at a camel 
caravanserai. Once installed there, the moon 
shone out brilliantly, and all night long there 
came to our ears the sound of camel-bells 
as the caravans padded softly over the 
snow. 

We were up at dawn, and soon forgot 
the troubles of the night when we beheld, 
almost at our feet, a blue haze of smoke 
against the green floor of the valley. Even 
at that distance we could make out, thou- 
sands of feet below us, the wonderful blue- 
tiled domes of Meshed, one of the most 
sacred shrines of the Mohammedan world. 


THE HOLY CITY OF MESHED. 


After Mecca Meshed is the most vene- 
tated Moslem city. What Mecca is to the 
Sunni sect of Islam, Meshed is to the Shia 
sect. Tucked away within its rampart 
of mountains, with Afghanistan on one 
side and Turkestan on the other, it is 
accessible only by car, camel, or horse ; 
yet if one crosses the border into Turkestan 


The rocky trail through the Taurus 


Mountains. 


the Russian railways bring it within ten 
days’ journey of London. 

The sacred shrine itself—the holy of 
holies — is situated in the bazaar, and is 
jealously guarded by its fanatical adherents. 
All approaches are protected by heavy 
chains slung across the roadways, and 
zealous followers of Islam are posted behind 
the barriers to see that no infidel attempts 
to force his way in. In which connection 
an amusing episode took place while we 
were there. 

A certain high-born Turkish family 
arrived from Angora, the husband being a 
Deputy of the Turkish National Assembly. 
He at once prepared to pay his devotions at 
the shrine, only to meet with an unexpected 
rebuff. The Turks have now done away with 
the fez, and have made Western headgear 
and clothing obligatory, but to the people 
of Meshed anvone wearing Western clothes 
is still an infidel. 


THE 


The cars outside a primitive 


Therefore when the 
Deputy, attired in a grey 
felt hat and lounge suit, 
and accompanied by his 
wife in the latest Paris 
fashions, attempted to 
enter the sanctuary, up- 
roar broke out among the 
Faithful, and in spite of 
his protestations that he 
was a Moslem and a Turk 
he was hustled away none 
too politely. 

Next day the Deputy 
and his wife returned in 
Oriental dress, and were 
admitted without further 
opposition—only to dis- 
cover that the shrine, the 
sanctity of which they 
had been considered un- 
worthy to approach in 
Western garb, was the 
centre of gossiping, tea- 
drinking crowds. The 
enraged Deputy at once 
protested that, while re- 
fusing to admit authentic 
visitors to the holy shrine, 
the guardians had reduced it to the level 
of a common tea-house ! 

We stayed at Meshed with the British 
Consul-General for four or five days, living 
in the utmost comfort. The Consulate- 
General is one of the old pre-War-régime 
buildings, and more like a small Legation 
than the usual Consulate. It has large 
grounds, protected by a strong wall, and the 
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“hotel” in Eastern Persia. 


enclosure also contains 
the houses of the Vice- 
Consul, the Military 
Attaché, and the doctor, 
as well as the Chancellery 
and the quarters of the 
Indian staff. 

While in Meshed we 
visited one of the finest 
Persian carpet factories, 
where we were shown rugs 
that were being made for 
the Shah—copies of the 
famous Arbil rug in the 
South Kensington 
Museum. They were of 
wonderfully fine work- 
manship, looking like 
ancient tapestry.  An- 
other, which the owner of 
the factory was making 
for himself, was even 
more marvellous, He and 
his two sons had already 
been working on it for 
three years, and he had 
refused an offer of a 
thousand pounds for 
it. 

From Meshed to Teheran the road was 
non-existent, and we had to proceed across 
country through a salt desert which had 
become a sea of liquid mud. We counted 
no fewer than sixteen cars stuck fast in this 
awful morass! After one dreadful day I 
asked old Husein, our native bearer, what 
he thought of the roads of Persia in com- 
parison with those of India. ‘‘ Captain 
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Sahib,” he replied, solemnly, “ if ever my 
wife bears me a son I will take care that he 
never travels by motor-car over the roads of 
Persia!” 

After a day of struggling over water- 
logged fields and along muddy lanes we 
arrived at the old walled town of Nishapur, 
the birthplace and burial-place of Omar 
Khayyam, where we were invited by the 
Governor to spend the night at his residence 
just outside the city walls. 

After a wonderful banquet, served in 
true Persian style, the Governor appeared, 
accompanied by his brother—who spoke 
a little Hindustani—and asked us to take 
a glass of wine with him, a servant producing 
an enormous flagon of the Toca vintage. 
Never had we seen such a bottle; it must 
have held at least two or three gallons! 
From this Gargantuan vessel, as soon as 
the Governor and his brother had taken 
their places at the table, all our glasses 
were filled. 

After the Governor had drunk our 
health I proceeded to express our thanks 
for his princely hospitality, incidentally 
remarking on the quality of the wine. Therc- 
upon, without hesitation, the Governor 
presented us with the bottle, saying we 
could take it with us on the following 
morning ! 

This generous gift was rather embarras- 
sing. For one thing, we had no room for it 
in the already-overloaded cars ; moreover, 
the wine was hardly likely to be improved 
by the terrific jolting it would receive. I 
explained this latter fact, and our resourceful 


host, not to be baffled, promptly supplied 
the solution. 

“Then let us drink it now!” he cried, 
gaily. 

We made a valiant effort not to offend 
this true son of Omar Khayyim, but after 
several glasses we were forced to give that 
mighty bottle best and use the plea of an 
early start in the mGT IAG to bring the 
unequal struggle to a close ! 

Leaving Nishapur, we floundered on 
across the Kavir (Salt Desert)—mile after 
mile of mud—in bottom gear, stopping here 
and there to help out a bogged native car, 
and then having to be pushed out in our 
turn. In due course we reached Sabzawar, 
where we were entertained by a Sikh 
merchant. 

The streets of Sabzawar are about the 
narrowest I have ever seen ; there is barely 
room for a camel, let alone a car, to pass 
along. On our way to visit our merchant 
host we had a startling adventure—all at 
once the twe-seater sank bodily through 
the surface of the street into the town drain ! 
Luckily we were only a few hundred yards 
from our destination, but it took us nearly 
three hours to dig the car out. 

Nor was our departure entirely un- 
eventful. We had to make a sharp turn into 
the bazaar, and although we accomplished 
it we took part of the bazaar with us. A 
camel we met in the narrow roadway, 
laden with kerosene, took fright and looked 
like plunging through our windscreen, 

Finally it took refuge in a tailor’s shop, 
which it proceeded to lay waste. By this 
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Mules dragging the cars out of the mud in Syria. 


time our Pathan bearer was in front of the 
car, trying to clear the road, and one 
unceremonious push of his toppled over a 
man carrying a large sack strapped to his 
back; the poor fellow lay kicking 
ridiculously in the gutter, looking for all 
the world like a capsized fly. Altogether it 
was a great day, and our hectic progress 
through the Sabzawar bazaar is probably 
being talked of to this day ! 


A REAL SPORTSMAN. 


At the next place, Shahrud, we caught 
up with a rather amusing personality—a 
young Sapper subaltern who was motoring 
from India to England in an Overland car 
of ancient vintage. His sole companion 
was a bull-terrier, and his rations, when we 
came across him, consisted of some water, 
a box of Army biscuits, and a tin of tea! 
That youngster was certainly a sportsman, 
for his car was chiefly remarkable for the 
number ef component parts it shed along 
the road. 

He accompanied us as far as Beyrout, 
by which time everything that could fall 
off his ramshackle chariot had done so. His 
steering-gear went wrong at Teheran, and 
his radiator directly afterwards. Beyond 
Bagdad his pyres gave out, and we had to 
wait, perished with cold, while he repaired 
them. Then, one by one, his lights dis- 
appeared, and he finally reached Beyrout 
with one headlamp, tied on with pieces of 
a shirt! There we persuaded him that what 
was left of his car would never see him 
through, and, most reluctantly, he con- 
tinued his journey by sea. But, I repeat, he 
was a real sportsman. 

_. To return to our own affairs. After 
Picking up the young Engineer, we pushed 


on to Teheran over roads that were still 
abominably bad—literally seas of mud 
—and the journey from Meshed to Teheran 
took seven days instead of the normal four. 
At one point a stone bridge collapsed under 
Williams’s car, fortunately without injuring 
either car or driver. 

We spent Christmas in Teheran, where 
the British Minister and his wife (Sir Robert 


“and Lady Clive) very kindly invited us to 


their Christmas dinner to the whole of the 
Legation personnel. On the 29th we left 
for the Iraq frontier in time to celebrate 
the New Year with the Customs officer at 
Khanikin. 

One minor inconvenience in Persia 
is perhaps worth noting for the benefit of 
other possible travellers, and that is the 
question of the coinage. The notes of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia are only payable in 
towns whose names they bear, and conse- 
quently we had to carry large sacks of silver 
coins, each worth a kran, or about fivepence 
in English money. Incidentally, as this 
kran is the smallest denomination of Persian 
silver coinage, it follows that one cannot buy 
anything, or tip anyone, for less than this 
sum. 

From Teheran the road was excellent, 
the first seventy miles having been_ built 
by the Russians, and the rest by the British 
Army in Mesopotamia. It crossed two 
high passes, one of eight thousand feet and 
the other of seven thousand five hundred 
feet, but we got through well, as both passes 
had been kept clear of snow for the passage 
of the mails. 

At the frontier town of Kasr-Shirin, 
the last in Persia, we met with a check, 
being told that we could not proceed owing 
to the risk of robbers. However, we were 
deaf to remonstrances and pushed on, only 
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taking the precaution of loading our 
weapons. As a matter of fact we met no 
tobbers, my wife’s chief anxiety on this 
stage of the journey being that the jolting 
of the cars might cause the firearms to go 
off of their own accord ! 

After our New Year in Khanikin we 
continued to Bagdad. The Diala River was 
in flood and the Baquba bridge had been 
washed away, compelling us to 
make a detour of some sixty 
miles to the north. This gave 
us an opportunity of visiting the 
Turkish Petroleum Company's 
new oilfields.in the Kirkuk neigh- 
bourhood, and we were shown 
over one of the new bores where 
they were hoping to strike oil 
at any moment. 

Only a few weeks before- 
hand, at another bore near by, 
they had suddenly struck oil 
in such volume that it took them 
about twenty days to cap it, 
during which time the wh le 
countryside for miles round wis 
swimming in petroleum. This 
well has since turned out to be 
the second largest producer 'n 
the world. 

At Bagdad we met many 
old friends who did not allow 
us to become bored for want of 
something to do, and after about 
five days there we set out on 
the desert route to Damascus. 
There has been an astounding 
change in this route since the 
Consul at Damascus and myself 
mapped it out some years ago. 
Then it was desert. Now one is 


The “holy of holies” of the Shia 
sect at Meshed. 


almost tempted to say that it resembles 
Piccadilly ! 

Instead of the old Police Post on the 
little bridge outside Ramadi, for instance, 
which was the only frontier control when 
I was last there, a huge collection of buildings 
now forms a great barrier across the exits of 
the town, in the middle of which is. an 
imposing archway called ‘‘ The Gateway to 
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the Desert.” This it certainly is, for to 
get out on to the desert every car is obliged 
to go through the arch, as it is impossible 
to get round either end of the barrier— 
altogether a very. cunning piece of work on 
the part of the Iraq authorities. 

At Rutbah, when I last passed that 
way, there was nothing more than three small 
stones which marked the only well between 
Adra and Ramadi, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. Now there has sprung up 
an enormous fortified compound in which 
are situated a Government Rest-house, 
the Customs authorities, a strong police 
detachment, an Imperial Airways Station, 
a R.A.F. Meteorological post, and a large 
covered garage. Just outside the main 
entrance to the fort is the Imperial Airways 
landing-ground. 

I was astounded to find such a busy 
place right in the middle of the desert, but 
it is very welcome, for the facilities it offers 
make the desert crossing quite comfortable. 
Indeed, from being a comparatively unin- 
habited wilderness, across which we wan- 
dered the first time in some trepidation, the 
Bagdad-Damascus Desert Route has now 
become a regular international highway, so 
clearly defined by signboards and the tracks 
of the many thousands of cars that have 
been across that it is almost impossible to 
lose one’s way, even though unaccompanied 
by a guide or anyone who can speak Arabic. 

Damascus we found quite peaceful after 
the long months of unrest through which it 
had passed. It was sad to see the large areas 
which have been destroyed by bombardment 
or cleared away by the French military 
authorities in order to remove the old hiding- 
places from which the rebels used to fire at 
them. Some day, I suppose, it will all be 
rebuilt, but when we saw the city it looked 
like a military camp instead of the old 
Damascus we knew. 

Beyrout remains just the same as ever, 
save that the introduction of the taxi-cab 
has made motoring through it more like a 
drive in Paris than some Oriental town ! 

In Beyrout we were held up for five 
weeks by continuous rain, in which, having 
an inkling of what the road to Aleppo would 
be like, it would have been folly to start. 
Finally a brief fine spell beguiled us and we 
set off once more. We reached the end of the 
macadamized road at Lattakia, at which point 
the French Governor helped us to charter a 
team of six mules to pull us through the 
worst parts. We needed those mules ! 

On one dreadful day in February it took 
us eighteen hours—from seven one morning 
to one o'clock the next—to cover eighteen 
kilometres! At length, in pitch darkness, 
with snow falling heavily and conditions 
underfoot indescribable, we took shelter for 
the night in a little native mill high up in 
the mountains. 

What a night that was! 


In one small 
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room were we four Europeans, eight Arabs, 
six mules, two horses belonging to our Arab 
police guards, and one black kitten. Outside 
it was icy cold, but the atmosphere in our 
shelter beggars description. 

We had to leave the cars out in the 
open, but next morning got going again, with 
the aid of the mules and the local inhabi- 
tants, and three days after leaving Lattakia 
reached Aleppo. We noticed toward the 
end of the time that the mules were not 
pulling as well as formerly, and discovered 
that during the whole three days their 
callous Arab masters had given the poor 
brutes no feed ! 

From Aleppo we continued to Alex- 
andretta, near which place we crossed the 
frontier into Turkey. Here we had some 
trouble with the Customs. Their weigh. 
bridge was too small to take the cars bodily, 
so they insisted on weighing them with two 
wheels on the table at a time, thus making 
out their total weight to be about half as 
much again as it really was. 


THE GINGER-WINE PROBLEM. 


But the most amusing incident, irri- 
tating though it was at the time, occurred 
when we revealed the few bottles of drinks 
which we always carried in reserve, for use 
on occasions when we might either be 
marooned up in the snow-covered moun- 
tains, or cold and drenched from our 
struggles through the muddy parts of the 
journey. 

On the whisky and brandy we were 
quite prepared to pay duty, but a harmless 
bottle of ginger-wine proved a terrible pro- 
blem, and completely defeated the Turkish 
authorities. Endless lists and books were 
gone through, and every kind of wine and 
spirit was looked up, but nowhere in the 
Turkish Revenue regulations could any 
mention be found of ginger-wine. What 
was to be done ? 

The Chief of the Customs was con- 
sulted, and gave it as his opinion that the 
wretched bottle should be confiscated. His 
understudy, on the other hand, ruled, 
sensibly enough, that as ginger-wine did not 
appear on the list of dutiable articles it 
should pass free. I insisted that the liquid 
ought to come under the classification of 
““syrups,”” and so the discussion went on, 
Finally a brilliant idea occurred to me, and 
I suggested that I shouid give the Chief a 
little out of the bottle to taste for himself. 

A glass was produced and some of the 
ginger-wine poured out, but evidently the 
Chief had some scruples about being caught 
by his subordinates drinking ‘‘ alcohol” 
during the fast of Ramadan. His under- 
study, however, when ordered to drink the 
questionable liquid, obeyed with alacrity. 

Now. ginger- wine has what the 
Americans call a “ ki in it, and appa- 
rently its ‘‘ bite’ was too much for the 
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Chief's understudy. He emptied his glass 
at a gulp, and thereafter, choking and 
spluttering, found some difficulty in regain- 
ing his composure. All present promptly 
came to the conclusion that the offending 
bottle was full of wicked alcohol ! 

Feeling as though I were a prisoner 
undergoing trial before some criminal tri- 
bunal,I made a last 
desperate effort to 
furnish proof that 
I was not dealin, 
in contraban 
spirit, and sugges- 
ted that still more 
of the contents of 
the bottle should 
be poured on the 
floor and a lighted 
match applied to 
it. If the liquid 
caught fire I was 
to own myself de- 
feated, but if, on 
the other hand, the - 
flame had no effect 
upon it, they were 
to believe my 
statement that the 
wine was non- 
alcoholic. 

The test was 
duly carried out, 
and as the flame 
had not the slight- 
est effect the bottle 
was solemnly 
handed back to me 
and allowed to 
pass. I did not re- 
veal my private 
doubts as to 
whether either the 
brandy or the 
whisky would 
have burst into 
flame if subjected 
to the same test ! 

By the time we Z 
reached Constantinople we imagined that we 
had run the gamut of every possible element 
and climatic condition—intense heat, biting 
cold, floods, gales, mud, sand, and snowstorms 
—but now we were about to encounter per- 
haps the most alarming of all—earthquake. 

We were in Adrianople when we got our 
first taste. We were just about to garage the 
cars when someone shouted to us to keep 
away from a wall, and the earth-tremor that 
had caused -the warming was distinctly 
noticeable in the quivering car. In the 
middle of the night the whole house that we 
were sleeping in rocked violently, and next 
morning we were informed that the Orient 
Express had failed to make its appearance. 

Earthquakes or no earthquakes, how- 
ever, we decided to push on, and that evening 
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at Svilengrad, a frontier town of Bulgaria, 
we were Offered the whole place to sleep in, 
the terrified inhabitants having deserted it 
en masse and encamped in the fields. When, 
later on, there was another severe shock, we 
wished we had followed their example ! 

It was not until next day, however, that 
we reached the centre of the disturbance. 

Here we found that 
the little town of 
Papazli had been 
flattened out, and 
sixty-five per cent. 
of Philippopolis 
had been des- 
troyed, while two 
kilometres of the 
main line had 
gone. The worst 
shock had occurred 
without warning ; 
houses and public 
buildings collapsed 
like packs of cards, 
and the earth was 
rent with gigantic 
fissures from which 
. a great flood of 
filthy water was 
projected over the 
countryside. 
This tremor 
only lasted a few 
moments, but in 
that short space 
of time hundreds 
of people were 
killed or badly in- 
jured, thousands 
ruined and_.ren- 
dered homeless, 
and several million 
pounds’ worth of 
damage had been 
done. 
Yet, next 
morning, when we 
travelled through 
the stricken area, 
we found the sturdy Bulgarian people taking 
the whole thing in a most philosophical man- 
ner, quietly removing their belongings from 
their wrecked houses and setting up tem- 
porary shelters of rugs and blankets in the 

elds and open spaces. The weather was 
then warm and springlike, but later on there 
came ten days of uninterrupted rain, and 
the plight of those hundreds of thousands 
of refugees must have been pitiable. 

The most difficult part of our long tour 
now lay behind us. We still had several 
European countries to traverse, but the run 
was made under European conditions, and 
the sturdy cars made light of the task. One 
of them — fit to do the whole journey 
again — stands outside my door as I 
write. 


THE END. 


‘ 


A Foot Afoot 
in France 


; 
Mlustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER 


Sometimes the wanderlust comes to the middle-aged 
man in the same way as to youth—and when it does 
it is apt to play the dickens with him! The Author 
—a typical unathletic Londoner of forty-six—conceived 
the idea of tramping from the French coast to Lourdes, 
in the Pyrenees, a distance of something like six 
hundred miles. He knew very little French, carried 
his kit in an old Army pack, and had only a limited 
amount of money. Before very long things began to 
go wrong, and as he penetrated farther inland all 


sorts of unlooked-for troubles beset him. 
enjoy this amusing narrative. 


I 
T was not, I think, until a full week after 
the start of my Great Adventure, when 

I was somewhere near the border of 

the Departments of Sarthe and Maine 
et Loire, in Northern France, that it 
first began to dawn upon me what a colossal 
ass a middle-aged man can make of himself 
if he really gives his mind to the task. 

As viewed from a London suburb, my 
enterprise had seemed almost ridiculous in 
its simplicity. Could I or could I not walk 
an average of perhaps twenty miles a day, 
carrying on my back a moderately light 
Pack of such ordinary necessities as might 
last me a week, to be replaced every seventh 
day or so by a parcel from home? On the 
standards of the Hatfield or St. Albans 
Roads, the answer had been distinctly in the 
affirmative. Had I, then, at my age— 
forty-six—a reasonable expectation of being 
able to keep up this average for about a 
month ? Again the an$wer was “ Yes.” 

This being the case, as one road in a 
guide-book looks tremendously like another 
toad in another guide-book, obviously all I 
had _ to do was to go and do it. From Mont 
St. Michel on the Channel to Lourdes down 
in the Pyrenees—my intended journey—is 
roughly six hundred miles. Allow for a 
couple of stops or so, call it thirty-three days, 
and the little problem of walking across the 
Jength of France had solved itself—on paper ! 

It is true that, barring the Great War, 


You will 
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The Author as he appeared 
during his tramp. 


I had next to never been in France before ; 
but, on the other hand, stray memories of 
two or three week-ends on the Picardy coast 
had impressed upon me that the French 
were admirable linguists, the bulk of them, 
indeed, more or less understanding English ! 
The guide-book went even farther ; it rather 
hinted that our tongue was familiar to the 
people almost everywhere in France. And 
even if by chance I happened to strike one 
of the “ almost ” spots, it would be amusing 
to help them out with my own French. 
Laboriously acquired thirty years ago 
at school, I had certainly never since had 
occasion to use this useful language, but 
doubtless it would all ‘‘ come back ” to me— 
the pen of my aunt’s good gardener, and all 
the rest of the curriculum as taught in the 
‘nineties. And most assuredly it was 
amusing! But the amusement was entirely 
for the French. Little of it was left for me. 
But I didn’t know that when I started 
off; in fact, I knew nothing. There seemed 
nothing particular to know, with France 
looking so near and friendly on the map. It 
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never dawned on me that for the total 
ignoramus there are parts of France that may 
prove as difficult to tramp through as any 
really ‘‘ foreign’ country. And I meant to 


tramp. ” 

Certainly my private promise only 
bound me to travel neither by train, tram, 
nor ‘bus, not to ask for any lift on the road, 
and not to pay a farthing for any ride, though 
it left me perfectly free to accept any stray 
peeae that might be offered me. Butin my 
eart of hearts | meant to refuse all outside 
help. How can one boast that one has 
walked to Lourdes, if every half mile or so 
someone Offers a lorry-ride ? I still had the 
St. Albans Road in my mind, you see! I 
didn’t know much then about the Grandes 
Routes of France. 

It was in this state of blissful ignorance 
that I stepped down the steamer gangway 
on to the quay at St. Malo, hope in my heart 
and enough money in my pocket to last me 
to Poitiers, about a third of my total route, 
at the rate of five shillings or soa day. At 
the present exchange that amount would 
be ample, a friend had told me. I fancy he 
tead it somewhere—or possibly dreamed it ! 

Any money left over, of course, would 
go into the church box at Lourdes, for there 
wes not the slightest shadow of doubt that 
Iwas going to get there. And so I stepped 
gaily ashore. 


If the policeman at the shore 
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end of the gangway had realized who was 
porsing him—the biggest fool in France— 
e might have saluted. As it was, neither 
of us knew. 

Once I was a bare hundred yards or so 
away from the waterside trifling difficulties 
began to crop up in a most astonishing 
fashion. There was, for instance, the 
mundane question of breakfast—dejeuner, I 
should say; at least I knew the proper 
word! Which of all those scores of places 
were cif’s, which restaurants, and which 
public-houses ? They all looked about the 
same to me. And even when I had made 
my selection—quite wrong, by the way—I 
couldn't think of the French for anything 
except eggs, which I didn’t want. 

The truth was that my thirty-year-old 
French wasn’t ‘coming back’ quite as 
quickly as Thad hoped. Even when I remem- 
bered the right words, the natives seemed 
oddly slow in the uptake in understanding me. 
There was a little shop, for instance, where I 
asked for “ Des allumett-s,"’ and was handed 
instead the Paris edition of the Daily Mail’ 

Worse still, when, after the perplexities 
of the morning, I called somewhere for 
“Un beer,”” I got instead the pinkish wine 
known as byrrh’ There was a singularly 
stupid policeman, too, whom I asked three 
times to tell me the way to the cathedral. 
Finally he said it himself, in quite a different 
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Mont St. Michel, the starting point of the six-hundred-mile journey. 
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way, looked at me, laughed, and _ pointed. 
On the whole I was glad to leave St. Malo. 
The short train-journey to Mont St. 
Michel, where the walk proper was to 
start, presented no features of interest. It 
is true that I accidentally asked for a 
“ twelfth-class ”’ ticket, but as I got a second 
single, just the same, it didn’t matter. 


THE START. 


Mont St. Michel safely reached, I was 
ready to leave it again by four o'clock or so. 
A sort of Tower of London with a West- 
minster Abbey perched on top, it is very 
wonderful, no doubt, but I hadn’t come to 
France to inspect that sort of wonder. To 
me, it was simply the starting-point for my 
walk from the coast to the Pyrenees. 

The day was extraordinarily hot, and 
there seemed nothing in particular to do 
until bedtime. Why not begin the walk 
right away instead of waiting till next 
morning, as I had arranged ? The 
couple of hours for the seven miles to 
Pontorson wouldn't hurt me, and I should 
be well in advance with my programme. So 
start I did. It was my first bad mistake, 
and—though I didn’t realize it at the time— 
was destined later on nearly to wreck my 
entire month’s tramp. 

Headed due south I trudged along 
quite happily. Every time I turned round, 
the towering pinnacles of the Mont had 
faded a little farther into the distance. The 
adventure had at least begun. It is true 
that the road, covered an inch and a half 
deep with powdered flint dust, after a 
drought unprecedented in France for years, 
hardly came up to the standard of my 
St. Albans walks, and that the sun, even at 
half-past four in the afternoon, blazed with 
an intensity beyond that of most English 
noon-tides. 

Every car and charabanc that roared 
past with tourists from St. Malo and Dinard 
Jeft me covered with a fresh coating of dust. 
But these were petty drawbacks to my 
fresh enthusiasm. At every ki/o stone I 
had a look at my watch. Ten minutes 
between stones meant six kilos to the hour. 
With a little reckoning it worked out at 
exactly three and three-quarter miles an 
hour. I wasn’t doing badly; and, above 
all, it stuck in my head that I was really 
doing the next morning's walk. 

Halfway to Pontorgon-I struck a little 
auberge—the first house of any sort I'd 


seen since the Mont—and it instantly 
occurred to me_ that refreshment was 
indicated. But what ? I could only think 


of the French for “ beer,” and the day 
seemed too hot for that. 

“Vil try cider,” I thought, and after 
a preliminary shot I got the pronunciation. 
The girl said something that I failed to 
catch, but 1 gathered she was asking how 
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much I wanted. Now at home a bottle of 
cider costs sixpence—say three francs. 
“It's probably cheaper here,’’ I reflected. 
“If I put down four francs I shall probably 
get quite a long drink.” 

The result was astonishing. The gir), 
after saying something quite unintelligible 
two or three times over, apparently came 
to the conclusion that I was really deter- 
mined to spend all that money on cider. 
She departed, and presently returned with a 
very small glass and a sort of bedroom- 
ewer full of cider. A small brother followed 
on her heels with yet another ewer, and 
from the way the girl rushed back indoors I 
gathered that further instalments would 
have followed had I not hurriedly stopped 
the procession. 

There is bottled cider in France, I 
discovered later, which costs threepence and 
upwards, according to the class of café, 
but the price of the ordinary draught stuff 
in Normandy and Brittany is still to be 
reckoned in terms of farthings. 


A DINNER TO REMEMBER. 


I drank what I wanted, and left the 
rest for the good of the house; then, 
buckling on my old Army pack again, I 
started off once more for Pontorson. They’d 
had English folks there before, it appeared, 
and it was easy to find a modest little hotel 
to give me a bed. Though they didn’t serve 
dinners themselves, they pointed to a place 
round the corner where I could eat. And 
there, sitting at a little table on the pave- 
ment in the cool of the evening, I dined. 

1 think there must have been about 
eight courses, all excellent; and the total 
cost, with as much cider as I could drink, 
was dix francs, with another to the waitress, 
or one and tenpence all told. This was the 
France of my dreams! Afterwards, feeling 
very comfortable, I sat and smoked and 
watched funny railway engines shunting 
across a quaint level-crossing, and it occurred 
to me that life was very good indeed. If 
France was all like this, I could stand six 
thousand miles of it, let alone’ six 
hundred. If! 

Next morning’s itinerary was Pontorson 
to Antrain by lunch time; already, owing to 
my flying start the day before, I had reached 
the place where, according to the original 
programme, I had meant to stop the night. 
So I might as well go on, and by nightfall 
1 should arrive at Fougéres and be actually 
a whole day in advance of my plans. 

It was a grilling day. The sun was 
fiercer than anything I’d ever experienced 
in England, and the road far worse than I 
had expected from its importance. Villages, 
moreover, were scarcer than at home; it 
wasn’t easy even to get a drink of water. 
And every mile | tramped farther from the 
coast, the more it was borne upon me that 
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“If the policeman had recognized who was passing him—the biggest fool in, 
France—he might have saluted.” 


my French, as a medium of spoken commu- 
nication, was next to useless, 

On the other hand, my wits were 
sharpening up, and under the pressure of 
necessity I was beginning to remember most 
of the words for real essentials. But the 
occupants of the wayside houses could 
make nothing of my pronunciation, and so 
I tore a couple of sheets from the writing- 
pad in my pack, and, thoroughly humbled as 
to my accent, wrote down my observations, 
though I should add that my remarks, written 
in ordinary script, did not invariably serve 
their purpose. 


The French make several of their letters 
and figures somewhat differently from ours, 
and I soon learnt to pencil out my wants 
in printed letters. Spite of difficulties, I 
somehow or other stumbled through the 
day, reaching Fougtres, bathed in perspira- 
tion, well after dusk. Somehow, moreover, 
I found a jolly little hotel that welcomed me. 

The English, as is well known, take 
their pleasures sadly, and these kindly 
French folks seemed to think that if a 
gentleman is eccentric enough to wish to 
walk an extraordinary number of kilo- 
metres under a blazing sun, carrying a heavy 
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weight on his back, that is his business. 
At all events, they appeared glad to see me, 
and I went to bed happy, a whole day ahead 
of my time schedule, and with not a single 
blister on my feet. 

Fougéres to Ernée, Ernée to Laval, Laval 
to Solesmes—the next few days followed one 
another with monotonous regularity. It 
was hard, grilling work, foot-slogging hour 
after hour over roads that were, on the 
whole, far below the British standard and 
under a sun that by ten in the morning 
equalled a London heat-wave. Of course, 
being new to the job, 1 was doing it all 
wrong, trying to fit my walk in with English 
office hours and starting round about nine 
in the morning. It was absolutely impossible 
to tramp in the noonday heat, and so one 
was forced to rest at some wayside inn or 
under a tree. 

Resuming at half-past three or so, one 
reached one’s destination far too late for 
any recreation ; there was just about time 
to go to bed in preparation for the next 
day’s march. The jolly little evenings I 
had pictured after the fatigues of the day, 
sitting in a comfortable chair outside some 
small café sipping at some funny drink or 
other, and watching the innocent gaiety 
round the bandstand in the village square, 
simply didn’t exist so far as I] was con- 
cerned. It was all walk and sleep. 


LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


There were also certain other pre- 
conceived ideas that I was being forced to 
readjust. The language business, of course, 
was one; and then there was the matter 
of the shady French roads. I had thought 
that they were all boulevarded with trees 
to ensure a grateful shadow; indeed, I 
have a copy of the picture of such a road hang- 
ing in my suburban flat. But either the 
artist was hopelessly out in his bearings, 
or I struck the wrong set of roads, for in 
my hundred miles or so of tramping Northern 
France I had so far found it difficult to 
find even a handkerchief's breadth of shade 
for a noontide nap. 

Even “ eats '’ were becoming something 
of a problem. I had thought that it was 
all like Pontorson, with a nice little café 
every few filos, and a smiling Madame to 
knock one up some trifle of a three or four 
course lunch, simple but good, at a ridiculous 
price. And so it had been, near the coast. 
But day by day, as I worked farther inland, 
the picture changed. 

Villages grew fewer and farther between, 
and when I did strike one, it wasn’t altogether 
easy for the tenderfoot traveller—the term, 
I think, is excellently chosen !—to find the 
local inn, All I could see, as a rule, was one 
long street, with every house closely shuttered 
against the noontide glare. There were no 
signs, in our sense, to tell the stranger which 
was an inn and which an ordinary cottage. 
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Later onI learned to know them. But even 
when one did find the inn, things weren't 
always simple. 

n villages, this establishment catered 
only for its ‘ regulars ’’—perhaps three or 
four railwaymen, or people working a 
threshing engine—customers who were, at 
any rate, expected. If the stranger happened 
to drop in just before twelve, there was 
generally a place for him at the long table ; 
if one came later the meal was over. That 
was all there was to it unless, indeed, Madame 
suggested saucissons. If one fell for it, so 
to speak, and said ‘‘ Oui,” out came several 
inches of thin black sausage, hard as rock, 
which, with bread and beer, made up the 
snack of the usual road-side auberge. 

Drink, again, wasn’t quite as easy as 
it sounds, for almost literally there was no 
water to be had. France was experiencing 
a terrible drought, and the wayside cottager 
would as soon hand over a jugful of beer— 
1 soon left the cider country behind—as go 
to the trouble of drawing water from a half- 
empty well. One couldn’t walk on beer 
under that broiling sun, and so I often 
went thirsty. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, the adven- 
ture was still tolerable. Certainly I was 
experiencing physical fatigue far beyond 
anything I had expected, had enjoyed next 
to no real rest or recreation, and had met 
with a few trifling inconveniences owing to 
my ignorance of the language and local 
customs. But that was all—so far. 

I believe that I could pick out almost 
the very spot where my first real trouble 
befell me. It happened just over a week 
after the start from Mont St. Michel; I 
had passed Solesmes and Sablé-sur-Sarthe, 
had halted at La Fléche, on the edge of the 
Department of Sarthe, and was hurrying a 
bit to make Baugé, in Maine et Loire, before 
nightfall. Perhaps I had rushed it a bit 
too early in the afternoon, or maybe I was 
walking a trifle over-fast. 

Anyway, 1 suddenly collapsed, with 
what a doctor weeks later told me must have 
been a touch of the sun. Actually it feels like 
a red-hot half-crown pressed into the back 
of one’s neck, and its effect is unpleasant. 
Crawling under the nearest bush, I woke 
perhaps two hours later. Someone may 
have passed, although these French roads 
are inconceivably lonely to our ideas, but 
certainly nobody had taken the faintest 
notice of me. Nor would they, for—contrary 
to our notions—the Frenchman appears to 
me to be the most mind-your-own-business 
person in the world. 

If anyone started to walk through 
France with a piano on his head, I veritably 
believe that every native he met would look 
the other way. “ If Almighty Providence,” 
he seems to say, ‘“ has seen fit to create a 
fellow human being slightly mad, it is surely 
a tritle impolite to stare at him.” 
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“I found myself in a semicircle of prosperous-looking French gentlemen, with a large glass 
_of champagne pushed into my hand.” 
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Anyway, there I was, feeling a little 
better, and nobody in sight for miles around. 
The cool of the evening had come, and I 
might as well get on with my walk. In any 
case, I’d got to go somewhere, and I couldn’t 
go back, because by this time I hadn't 
enough money for the fare home. On the 
other hand, at Poitiers, eighty miles or so 
to the south, there ought to be some money 
awaiting me. So on 1 went; and the only 
effect of that little incident was to teach me 
not to treat the sun as though I were still 
in England. 


CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN. 


The second little mishap, following the 
same evening, was far more serious, though 
at the time, of course, I didn’t realize its 
i portance. For the first time I received a 
dubious welcome at a road-side axberge. 
Yes, they had a drink, they told me, but 
their manner indicated: ‘‘ Let’s see your 
money first!’’ It came upon me as quite 
a little shock, though, as I had some money, 
it really didn’t matter. 

A stupid innkeeper’s wife had made 
rather a silly mistake—that’s how it struck 
me at the moment. Really, as I know now, 
I was definitely passing from the “ British 
tourist’ class to that of the “ foreign 
tramp.” The one-shirt-on-and-two-in-the- 
pack business, one for ‘‘ best ” in the evening 
and one for night wear, however admirable 
in theory, depends in practice entirely upon 
good staff-work in the matter of reliefs— 
and my reliefs had broken down already ! 

That “flying start’ from Pontorson, 
of which I had been so proud, had begun the 
trouble, and pushing on next day to Fougtres 
had made it worse. 1 was ahead of my time, 
with the result that the parcel my wife had 
so carefully packed in England had missed 
me. At the moment, it had only seemed a 
bit of a nuisance. Now it was looking 
altogether different. When I came to think 
of it, my shirt was rather grubby. 

Several times, moreover, I had knelt on 
swampy ground in order to get at a streamlet 
and fill my hat with water—a_ procedure 
which had not improved the look of my 
solitary pair of light-grey flannel trousers. 
And the hat itsclf was past its prime. A 
hundred miles or so of perpetual perspiration, 
added tothe all-pervading dust, was rapidly 
putting it into the veteran class. 

Finally, I didn’t know the word for 
“ safety-razor blade ’’—it is astonishing how 
little things will trip one up—and therefore 
wasn’t shaved quite as closely as I might 
have wished. I had to confess that Mrs. 
Innkeeper had some sort of reason for her 
cautious attitude. 

The English tourist, of course, is 
always welcome: in France (vide guide-book). 
And so he is; “ Mais non dans ces pantalons,” 
1 should_have liked to tell that guide-book 
editor, For actually it is largely a matter of 
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decent trousers and clean shirts—in other 
words, of appearance. Once I was well 
away from the coast, and past a certain 
dezree of shabbiness, it simply never 
occurred to anyone that I was a tourist at all, 
let alone an Englishman. 

France has no out-of-works of her cwn, 
and has imported tens of thousands of 
Italians, Poles, and Spaniards to do her 
navvying and other hard work for her. 
In Normandy and Brittany, every Britisher 
with a pack on his back, taking a rambling 
holiday from one hospitable little hotel 
to the next, is a tourist, eccentric but 
acceptable. 

Inland, a thoroughly shabby-looking 
fellow marching en sac is automatically 
taken for a Polish, Italian, or Spanish 
tramp. And the word “ vagabond,” as 
pronounced by a French peasant ordering 
one away from his garden-gate, doesn't 
sound at all romantic. But I had still all 
that to learn, and for the present thought 
no more of the matter. 

The following morning I was at pains 
to make a start considerably earlier than 
usual, and—warned by the = sun-stroke 
attair—deliberately loafed away the hours 
of. heat in the comfortable shade of a café 
half-way to Saumur. It was true that the 
delay would make me hopelessly late in 
finding an hotel at night, but I had Jearned 
to dread the heat, and it wasn’t till after 
four in the afternoon that I hitched on the 
old pack and restarted my walking. 

Saumur, as reached by the Longu’ 
road about nine p.m. by a tired-out man in 
exceedingly shabby clothes, hardly struck 
me as a city bubbling over with welcome. 
Its suburb _ stretches out to wearisome 
length, with no street-lighting and no 
visible policemen to direct the homeless 
stranger. In fact, the almost total absence 
of police is one of the features of inland 
France most striking to the foreigner. 

The suburb possessed inns, but it was 
not very easy to find them. When they 
were found, they were oddly unanimous 
in being “ full.” I knew that in the centre 
of the city there were lights and traftic and 
reat hotels, but that meant another mile 
to walk, and already an uncomfortable 
suspicion was growing in my mind that even 
the big establishments might not exactly 
jump at my custom in my present get-up. 

Near the station I came upon two or 
three hotels of the good-class commercial 
type. The proprietors of the first two, the 
instant they saw me in the light of their 
lobbies, announced, like the suburban inns, 
that they were “ full.” So I turned to the 
third, obviously the biggest and best of the 
bunch. 


A STROKE OF LUCK. 


It is possible that some reader who 
really knows France may be able to explain 
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the sequel; I frankly admit that I cannot. 
Within an instant of my putting my nose 
in at the door, and before I had time to 
falter out my halting request for “ un 
petit chambre,” an eager gentleman who 
seemed to be the manager had shaken me 
warmly by the hand and was leading me 
by the elbow into his salon. 

And there, my pack on my back and 
my dust-covered Army boots still unchanged, 
I found myself in a semicircle of prosperous- 
looking French gentlemen—presumably the 
business men who made up the house’s 
regular clientéle—with a large glass of 
champagne pushed hurriedly into my hand ! 

Facing us was a small table, and behind 
it a Happy :looling and smiling Madame. 
In front of her were half-a-dozen bunches 
of flowers labelled “ Compliments de 
Suzanne”? and so forth, and at one side 
stood a group of waitresses and chamber- 
maids, obviously the donors of the bouquets. 
Apparently I had dropped in to some 
pleasant little social function exactly at the 
psychological moment of “ zero.” 

Taking our time from the gentleman 
on our left, we all emptied our glasses with 
military precision. After which Madame, 
blushing rather prettily, made us a short 
speech, of which not a single word was 
intelligible to me. One of the Suzannes 
then handed round some sweet biscuit 
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things, and the function was over. But 
what on earth was it? Several of the 
business gentlemen came and spoke to 
me most amiably. 

Apparently I had done the right thin, 
—come in at just the proper moment—an 
everyone was quite pleased with me. I 
even worked out on paper with one gentle- 
man that he liked the English, and was 
some sort of agent doing business with a 
firm at London Bridge. Did I know the 
firm? To be truthful I had never heard 
of them, but I knew London Bridge, and 
I am afraid that “ Certainement’’ went down 
on the paper ! : 

In spite of this, my new acquaintance 
had no word of English, and I never made 
out quite what had happened. Was it a 
wedding anniversary, Madame’s birthday, 
or what? Was Monsieur le Patron under 
some private vow to refuse nobody that 
night, was I the ‘“ Fourteenth Man,” or 
what was it? I never learnt; but it was 
certainly a decided bit of luck for me. 

Anyway, once aboard the lugger—or 
once inside the hotel, rather—I was safe. 
The little festivity over, they gave me a 
room in the usual way. And next morning 
I rose betimes, breakfasted, paid the bill 
(whereon there was no mention of chan- 
pagne), and so departed southwards toward 
strange and disconcerting adventures. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BLACK TRACKERS OF AUSTRALIA 


ANOTHER “WIDE WORLD” SEQUEL 


published in our December - January 


ik “‘The Great Boulder Murder Case,” 
number, readers will remember that 


much of the success of the police investi- 
gations was due of the uncauny skill of the 
black trackers. A reader in South Australia 

has been good enough to send 


Skill of. Aboriginal. 
SEAROM FOR MISSING MONEY. 


OODNADATTA, Tuesday. 

A fuature of the evidence given at 
the Ovdnadatta Court, which ou July 
9 committed Extra Bourke and Ruy 
Gordon for trial om’ the charge of 
having stolen £3,150 from the Lrake- 
van of @ train at the 61-mile camp on 
July B, was the description by the 
blacktrarker, Bob, of how he followed 
the tracks from near the xeene of the 
robbery. His story proved that the 
Anstraliun aborigine as a tracker in 
uncannily clever almost beyond com 
prehension. 

Moanted Constable Virgo and Bob, 
the blacktracker, arrived ut B o'clock 
in the morning and at dawn Bob, al 
bough bot told what was lost, picked 
up the tracks alongside which he said 
a with atuds on the bottom 
bad heen put down, Bob told Virgo 
that one man was wearing old sand: 
rhoes, the right oue with « hole in the 
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od the Toft with @ bit*of ruh- 
ber on the inside. 
was of a min wenring plin soled, 
shoes which he thought were rubber. 

He traced the tack for miles and 
told thy party which man was carry 
ng the bag. He. regularly. reported 
when the mao changed the bi 
one hand to the other. 
he discovered the bag in the wand in 
Hanilton Creek he money hud 
Leen removed, but the business paper 
were in 

Bob continned or the trail. which 
led to the Gt-nule camp where the 
tracks led ints a tent inside of which 


from 
After six miles 


were two. pair of manictoes exactly 


ax he had described, ‘The owners of 
the shoes their innocence 
Menuw hil cked np. gular 


He folluwel 


cl «rear of 
the cainp and stopped ut nome rabbis 
Lurrows, which showed sigue of dix 
turbaice, There £1,700 ‘was recov: 
ered 


in the tracks veered otf and Bob 
Athan tea tree in the hollow of 
which £1,400 was found, The tracks 
traced Tack to the tent of the two 
meu under suspicion. 
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‘The other tuck f 


us the annexed newspaper re- 
port describing yet another 
instance of the amazing clever- 
ness of these aboriginals. In 
this case an aboriginal tracker 
employed by the police followed 
the trail of some train-robbers 
for many miles and not only 
hunted down the two robbers 
but actually located the stolen 
money, hidden in rabbit-bur- 
rows and a hollow tree! Soon 
after picking up the spoor this 
human bloodhound was able to 
accurately describe the type of 
shoes worn by each man, and 
even to point out when the ban- 
dit carrying the money-bag had 
changed it from one hand to the 
other. As the news-paper 
rightly remarks, the tracking 
abilities of these aborigines are 
“clever almost beyond com- 
prehension.” 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


WHAT IS IT? 


ROBABLY very few of our readers 
P will be able to guess the nature of 
the curious object seen in this 
photograph. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a woodpile, and illustrates how wood is 
stored in the country districts of Switzer- 
land, where it is, of course, largely used as 
fuel in place of coal. These peculiar cone- 
shaped stacks may berseen in various parts 
of the country. The particular one illus- 


trated was at Les Pleiades, near Lake 
Geneva. 
» > > 
WHERE SHEEP ARE USED AS 
PACK-ANIMALS. 


HERE are not many parts of the 
world where the ordinary domestic 
sheep is used as a beast of burden, 

but Tibet is one of them. The photo- 
graph here reproduced shows a_ flock 
of laden sheep and goats on their way 
from Tibet to the Rampur Fair, in 
India. The animals are all loaded with 
wool, and the journey takes over a month, 
several high passes being traversed en 
route that are inaccessible to other pack- 
animals. Once the wool has reached its 


destination the sheep and goats remain 
in the plains for the winter, when the 
frontier passes are impassable, returning 
later with loads of corn for border districts 
where grain is scarce. 


Short 
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A CHINESE NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENT 


By 
MAJOR F. W. ILES 


Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


been quite a lot 
of barking by 
“Sambo” and 


HE . little 
mission- 
house of 


which my 
friend Duncan was 
the pastor was 
situated in the | 
Chinese town of 
An-hsien, a lonely 


town. 


A lively interlude in the peaceful routine of 

life at a mission-station in a remote Chinese 

“The story is perfectly true,” writes 

Major Iles, “ but I have altered the names 
of my fellow-missionaries.” 


“Nigger,” but that, 
of course, is quite 
usual in a Chinese 
city at night, and 
particularly so with 
us, for the mission- 
house at An-hsien 


lace among the 7 
Bits of the lower 
Tibetan Range. Duncan was a courageous 
fellow, and maintained a firm though gentle 
sway among his people; all his flock thought 
the world of him, and, incidentally, so did 
the Europeans who lived with him and 
shared his trials and joys. 

Our party consisted of three ladies— 
Mrs. Duncan, Miss Clarke, and Miss Evans— 
Duncan, and myself, then a lay worker. 
The house in which we lived was in the 
heart of the little city—a typical Chinese 
building, with a courtyard and a picturesque 
tiled roof with upturned ends. At the back ran 
one of the main streets, and the “ T’uan,” 
a local militia, were quartered close by. 

There was a certain 
amount of unrest in An- 
hsien at this time, with the 
result that our nerves were 
more or less on edge. Many 
robberies had taken place, 
and it was no uncommon 
thing to be awakened at 
dead of night to find 
marauders prowling around 
the place. For this reason 
we kept two watch-dogs, 
our faithful friends, ‘‘ Sam- 
bo” and “ Nigger.” 

I cannot say exactly 
at what time the affair I 
am about todescribe began, 
but I fancy it must have 
been about 1.30 a.m. one 
night when I was awakened 
by a woman’s cry. As I 
sat up, blinking, the sound 
was repeated, and this time 
there was no doubt that it 
was Miss Evans's voice. 
Just previously there had 


re 


The Author. 


adjoined the city 
wall, on which soldiers were continually 
passing to and fro after dark. 

It was evident that Miss Evans was 
in some sort of trouble, so Duncan and I 
promptly scrambled out of bed and ran 
downstairs together into the pa-tsi (court- 
yard). I had no time to do more than slip 
on a thin overcoat and light the nearest 
thing at hand, which happened to be a small 
lamp. The night was very dark, with a 
cold wind, and my lamp was blown out 
almost at once. 

Hardly had we reached the courtyard 
than we met Miss Evans coming from the 
ladies’ quarters, followed by Miss Clarke. 
Miss Evans told us that 
since about 10 p.m. she 
had experienced a curious 
feeling of uneasiness, and 
had consequently gone the 
round of the ladies’ quarters 
twice to see that all the 
windows and doors were 
closed and barred. About 
midnight the dogs’ barking 
again aroused her sus- 
picions, and she became 
convinced that some in- 
truder was lurking on the 

remises. Fancying she 
heard a sound, she made 
Miss Clarke remain in her’ 
bedroom, while she took a 
lantern and went to the 
dining-room. 

The door, which should 
have been fastened, stood 
open, and she could plainly 
see that the green baize 
tablecloth had been pulled 
down at the end nearest to 
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her, so that it touched the floor. This was 
unusual; she suspected that a man was 
lying concealed behind it under the table, 
and accordingly decided to retire and seek 
assistance, 

Well, we searched the place, but we 
found nobody. Miss Evans believed that 


one of the house “ boys ” had been prowling" 


around for some unknown purpose, but 
it was soon proved that they were all 
innocent. 

The mission premises are large, and it 
took us a long time to search the whole 
pecs but all our hunting was in vain. 

inally, giving up the quest as hopeless, I 
went back to bed, and I imagine some of 
the others did the same. But if I slept the 
servants did not ; they were bent on catch- 
ing the robber, and they kept the entire 
neighbourhood awake with their excited 
cries, the banging of doors, and the glare 
of their torches ! 

After awhile I was aroused from my 
slumbers by shouts of: “ Now we've got 
him! Here he is! In here!" and so on. 
““Now we sha’n’t be long!” I thought. 
“When they’ve captured the man and 
handed him over to the authorities we shall 
all be able to go to sleep peaceably.” Never 
was I more mistaken ! 

It was now perhaps about 3 a.m., 
and once more I joined the throng of eager 
hunters. They hadn’t actually got him, 
it appeared, but they thought that the 
intruder must be hiding in a small room 
adjoining the lecture-hall. They had heard 
a thud there, and as they were unable to 
get in they believed the follow had barri- 
caded the door. It proved, however, to be 
a false alarm; some luggage had fallen 
down and jammed the door. 

By this time Jung Li Si, our table-boy, 
was on the roof of a neighbour’s house, 
with a long bamboo pole and a_ torch. 
There was a persistent rumour that not 
only was the robber hidden somewhere up 
there, but that he had actually been seen. 
The problem, however, was to find him. 
It was a very dark night, and the rascal 
might have effected an entry into a neigh- 
bour’s house and got clean away, for he 
had had ample time, since the alarm was 
first raised, to have traversed the roofs of 
half-a-dozen houses. 

Once again, shivering with cold in 
my thin night attire, I sought my bed, but 
I was not destined to sleep for any length 
of time. Suddenly—Bang! bang! Crash! 
A most awful uproar broke out. ‘ Whatever 
on earth is that terrible row?” I asked 
myself. ‘‘ Are we being besicged, or is it 
an earthquake ? ” 

Without waiting this time to put on 
my overcoat—and luckily without a lantern 
—I leapt out of bed and ran to the farther 
end of the veranda, near the cook-house, 
where I found Duncan with his electric 
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torch, flashing intermittently, in his left 
hand. With his right hand he was heaving 
stones into the darkness as hard and as 
fast as he could. For the life of me, how- 
ever, I couldn’t make out what, or where, 
the target was. 

I was looking round me in the darkness, 
utterly at a loss, when my friend spotted 
me. ‘ Take cover, or you will get hit!’ he 
shouted, warningly. Sure enough, just at 
that moment several heavy tiles came 
hurtling through the air and narrowly 
missed me. Indeed, something like a 
bombardment was going on, and very soon 
the whole veranda was thickly strewn with 
broken tiles, any one of which would have 
split one’s skull if it had scored a hit. 

By this time I had begun to size things 
up, and when Duncan’s torch flashed out 
momentarily I caught sight of an indistinct 
form—now erect, now crouching down to 
dodge a stone or tear off fresh tiles to hurl 
at us. Someone—presumably our mysterious 
midnight intruder—was perched upon the 
roof of the cookhouse ! 

While this battle was going on, with 
its accompanying din—and the shindy was 
terrific — not one of our own people was to 
be seen or heard. Our servants, formerly 
so vociferous, had faded away, and the 
ladies had been forced to take shelter. 
Nobody, apparently, dared to venture out 
into the courtyard or the garden, 

Very fortunately for us, there happened 
to be a fairly substantial piece of matting 
suspended at the end of the veranda where 
we stood. Although a few flying tiles had 
made holes in it, it nevertheless afforded 
us excellent cover. Duncan soon had two 
ladies, as well as myself, hard at work col- 
lecting stones from the compound; and 
bringing them to him in baskets: These 
stones, however, were merely lumps of 
lime, and too soft to be of much use even 
if they hit the robber. 

It is difficult to score a “ bull” with a 
stone on a pitch-dark night, throwing at a 
vaguely-seen moving figure, and the fact 
that the figure is hurling heavy tiles at you 
as fast as he can doesn’t help one to improve ! 
Scouting round, I managed to get hold of a 
few good pebbles, and forthwith joined 
Duncan in the fusillade, but, try as we would, 
we did not seem able to hit the elusive rascal 
on the opposite roof. 

To properly appreciate the situation 
one must state it in military terms. Duncan 
and I constituted the frontal attack on the 
enemy. ape to the right was cut off by 
Jung Li Si, who was perched upon a neigh- 
bouring roof armed with a bamboo. In 
the rear was an excited mob ready to 
collar our opponent if he took his chance 
and dropped into the street. 

Danger also threatened him from the 
left flank, for there lay the barracks of the 
militia, who, if he ventured to escape that 
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“As the shot rang out he collapsed without a sound.” 


way, would undoubtedly shoot him at sight. 
It will therefore be seen that Mr. Robber 
was in a pretty bad fix. All he could do— 
and he did it very well !—was to stop on his 
roof and hurl tiles at us just as fast as he 
could tear them loose. 

It was obvious, however, that this 
miniature ‘ Battle of Sidney Street ” could 
not last for-ever. After a time the shots 
became desultory—both sides were tiring. 
Presently Duncan and I had a whispered 
consultation. 

“ I’ve already sent word to the T'uan,” 


he told me. “ They won’t turn out in the 
cold at this time of night, so we must just 
keep pegging away.” Accordingly we went 
on heaving stones at the figure every time 
Duncan flashed his torch, and in return 
the intruder flung tiles back at us. 

After another half hour or so, we heard 
that the gallant T’uan had reconsidered their 
attitude and dispatched a soldier to our 
aid. By this time the veranda was covered 
ankle-deep in broken tiles, and Duncan and 
I were practically exhausted. 

Presently an armed man could be seen 
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crossing the courtyard, and Duncan gave 
orders for him to be fetched at once. 

The soldier, luckily, arrived upstairs 
without being hit. Duncan flashed the torch, 
showed him the figure on the cook-house 
roof, and told him to take a very careful 
aim. This he did, crouching at the top of 
the staircase, and resting his rifle on the 
foot of the banister. 

It sounds very cold-blooded, but we 
could only hope that his aim would be a 
true one. It would be of no use for the 
robber to be merely wounded. That, owing 
to the vagaries of Chinese justice, could 
only mean endless trouble for all concerned, 
and—according to the custom of the 
country—decapitation for the unfortunate 
criminal, which would in turn bring dis- 
grace upon all his relatives. 

It was now nearly dawn, and, as luck 
would have it, a new moon showed, very 
faintly, just behind the man on the roof. 
At the moment the soldier pressed the 
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trigger, the robber was standing erect, and 
as the shot rang out he collapsed without a 
sound, rolled over and over down the roof, 
and dropped with a thud into the yard below. 

I ran down the side staircase and was 
the first to reach him. The unfortunate 
fellow was stone dead, having been shot 
through the brain, and I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for him, for he had certainly 
put up a plucky fight. 

A day or two after this incident, I 
happened to ask Mrs. Duncan if the identity 
of the robber had been discovered. 

“Do you remember the tailor who sat 
on our veranda making the Chinese costumes 
for your two little girls?” she asked. 

“ Of course,” I told her. ‘“‘ Quite a 
decent young fellow.” 

“Well,” she said, smiling, ‘“ that was 
our burglar! And the roof is a wreck; 
over five hundred tiles will have to be 
replaced !'” ; 

He must have been a tough bird ! 


BUDDY ASSHETON'S 


RETURN 


By 
M. S. PERRING 
Nlustrated by KENNETH THOMPSON 


Fate 


2 . ier 
plays AS tragic little story from Western Canada, 
tol 


strange 
tricks on 
men!” said Field, 
as he stretched his 


id by a sergeant of the Mounted Police. 
Names have been changed, but the Author 
vouches for the facts. 


it—“ gateway of the 
Frozen North,” and 
so on. I remember 
the Assheton kids 
arriving—two nice 
lads, Dick and 


long legs and 
shook the ashes out of his pipe. 

I knew a yarn was coming, and I was 
too wise to interrupt. It was seldom that 
Sergeant Field, of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, condescended to tell a 
story. He was of the strong and silent 
breed, standing six-foot-three, if an inch, 
in his socks, and broad in proportion, with 
a face carved out of frozen rock and eves 
that just looked straight at you, icily. He 
was unemotional, unmovable; there was 
not a nerve in the big, sinewy body. 


“Ever meet the Assheton brothers 
down Edmonton way?” he asked me, 
suddenly. 


‘Before my time, I suppose; I don’t 
remember them,” I answered. 

“ Well,” continued Field, “ I'll tell you 
something about them.’’ And then he 
related this story. 


You know what Edmonton looks like 
to those softies who come from the South, 
and the romantic notions they have about 


Buddy. Trappers, 
they were, with a shack in a lonely spot on 
the outskirts of the Hudson Bay Reserve. 

They did well enough, I believe; but 
Buddy was a caution! He’d drift into 
Edmonton and go on the drink—paint the 
whole outfit red—while Dick stayed up 
there and toiled. Then there would be high 
words between the two, for Dick was as 
straight as a die, and did not like seeing the 
kid going to the devil. 

I've got part of the story—Buddy’s 
part—in this wad of papers here. The rest 
I pieced up for myself; and a pretty strange 
tale it makes. It happened like this: 
Seven years ago Buddy Assheton crept into 
Edmonton for a night’s spree and remained 
on the drink for several days. Then, still 
hopelessly drunk, he returned to the shack. 
Dick was fed up with his drunken ways, and 
did not mince his words. : 

Intoxicated as he was, Buddy just 
unhooked a gun and let fly at Dick. The 
report and the sight of his brother falling, 
with a splash of blood on his chest, sobered 


him instantly. In a flash he realized that 
he had committed murder, that the Mounted 
Police would soon be on his track, and that 
he’d hang-for his crime. 

He never stopped to think matters out 
—never even looked at the fallen man to 
ascertain the extent of damage done. He 
just beat it. Found a boat on the edge of 
the Saskatchewan, and somehow got to 
Athabasca. But the fear of the ‘‘ Mounties ” 
was on him; they were certainly looking 
for him by now! So he pushed farther on 
into the wilds, and there, by chance, he fell 
in with a half-breed Cree Indian, a derelict 
and a fugitive like himself. 

You know these Cree half-breeds. as 
restless as the wind and unstable as water. 
This fellow’s name was Jean-Baptiste, and 
he had fled from the tameness and sameness 
of married life on the Reserve. 

These two formed a partnership, with 
no questions asked on either side. They 
made their way deep into the woods and 
trapped and hunted for a living for seven 
years. Seven mortal years, mind you, 
during the whole of which time Buddy care- 
fully avoided going near a township or a 
settlement. Whatever stores and things 
they needed Jean-Baptiste fetched ; Buddy 
never approached any white habitation. 

It’s all down here, in these papers! 
Remorse had him in its grip, remorse and 
mortal fear of the Mounted Police. 

He sets it down splendidly in his diary 
or statement—the endless days of roughing 
it, with traps and snares; the long, frozen 
nights, alive with nightmares; and the 
yearning and longing for the forbidden 
companionship of his fellow-creatures and the 
comparative civilization of the settlements. 

So the years dragged along. This 
country, as you know, doesn’t breed forget- 
fulness, but rather the reverse. The cold, 
the stinging blizzards, the ghastly loneliness 
and hardship of life in the wilds—all of them 
are rather apt to enhance one’s memories 
until they drive you to the very brink of 
madness. 

Well, after seven long years, the half- 
breed left Buddy Assheton. Jean-Baptiste 
got bored with life in the woods just as 
suddenly as he had got bored with his 
existence on the Reserve, and quitted. 

After his partner’s defection, Buddy 
tried to carry on alone. But eventually the 
hardships and utter loneliness told on him ; 
anything seemed better than that living 
death. Even his ever-present fear of the 
Police was thastered by the intense longing 
to see a white man once more, find himself 
among more or less civilized folk, taste 
properly-cooked food, and sleep in a real bed. 

Buddy was not without resources, for 
those seven years had been productive. 
Jean-Baptiste had been a faithful partner, 
and the proceeds of their toil had always 
been fairly divided. 
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Having thought things over, Buddy 
suddenly made up his mind, packed his 
store of skins and all his scanty belongings, 
and abandoned his shack. Bdging by his 
diary the long journey to Herschell Island 
must have been terrible for him. He was 
going back to civilization, and as he neared 
it his fears and his remorse grew upon him. 
However, he duly reached Herschell, dis- 
posed of his skins, and then waited for a 
whaler to take him to Seattle. 

All that happened some time ago. I 
was in Herschell myself at the time, waiting 
for that very whaler to take me back, by 
way of Seattle. 

We met on board, Buddy Assheton 
and I. Mind you, I did not know him from 
Adam. Even if I had known his name, which 
I didn’t, it would not have conveyed much 
meaning to me—although, as you'll see later, 
the fact might have saved his life, 

I was the first white man he had set 
eyes upon for ages, and from the first he 
sort of clung to me. During that voyage 
we drank a little and smoked a good deal 
together, and he told me of his lonely life. 

You know how one talks to such chance 
acquaintances! There were no questions 
asked, and no_ unnecessa: information 
given; he told me nothing, in fact, to lead 
me to the conclusion that tragedy lurked at 
the back of his mind. 

As we neared Seattle, however, my new 
friend became more and more moody. He 
hinted at some premonition or presentiment 
of disaster, told me he was without kith or 
kin, and finally asked me to take charge of 
these papers here. They contained the real 
story of his life, he said, and I was to open 
them in the event of anything happening 
to him. 

Mind you, I was travelling privately at 
the time, and he had no inkling I belonged 
to the Police. Had he known, I believe he 
would never have had the courage to confide 
in me as he did. 

I didn’t take his forebodings very 
seriously ; seven years of utter loneliness, 
with a half-breed Cree for company, is sort 
of unhinging, and I could see the man’s nerves 
were as brittle as paper. I firmly believed 
that a few days in Seattle would buck him 
up. I advised him where to put up and 

romised to look him up, as I had to stay 
in Seattle for awhile. 

We parted on landing. I had some 
business to transact at the Seattle Police 
offices, and went straight there. I locked 
the papers in a desk, started my work, and 
forgot all about my acquaintance of the boat. 

All I have told you so far is practically 
Buddy's own story, as I read it later on in 
his “confession.” Something happened to 
him right away in Seattle, otherwise I should 
not be able to tell you what he wrote. 

When Buddy got ashore, he must have 
felt excited at finding himself once more in 
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“The policeman uttered a smothered cry and gripped Buddy’s shoulder.’ 


a town, among white people, with a prospect 
of soft living in front of him after years of 
hardship. Anyway, he did not hurry to 
his hotel; he just sent his traps on and 
wandered along the street, taking his time, 


and looking at the sights. It was then that 
Fate played one of her wicked tricks on him. 

Imagine now Buddy Assheton—think- 
ing himself a murderer and still afraid, after 
all those years, that the Police were on the 


look-out for hina — strolling. along the Seattle 
main street, gazing into the shop windows. 

Then, suddenly, a liceman_ strolled 
down the street, looked casually at the 
stranger, uttered—as he told me himself— 
a smothered cry, and gripped Buddy’s 
shoulder. Buddy Assheton turned round 
and looked up into the policeman’s face. 
His eyes bulged out, his lips opened in a sort 
of screech, and he dropped dead—at his 
brother Dick's feet ! 

Yes; the officer.was his own brother ! 
And there comes in the dirty trick Fate 
played on the poor lad. On that fateful 
morning, seven years back, Buddy, partly 
sobered by his awful deed, had never stopped 
to ascertain whether Dick was actually dead. 
He was a murderer at heart, and he fled 
believing himself to be a murderer in fact. 
Dick had been merely stunned ; the bullet 
had grazed his chest just deeply enough to 
make the blood spurt out. 


When Dick regained consciousness he’ 


discovered that Buddy had bolted. Being 
thoroughly tired of his brother's mad antics, 
Dick rather welcomed the idea of being rid 
of him for a time. It never entered his 
head that the boy had thought him dead. 


After a time, getting tired of lonely trapping, ° 


Dick enrolled in the Mounted Police. 

Now if Buddy had told me his name on 
the boat from Herschell I should have 
casually remarked on the strange coincidence 
of having had a fellow of the same name 
among my own men, and I should have told 
him how that man had recently left the 
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R.C.M.P. and joined the Seattle force. Ther 
the whole story would have come out 
without any awkward questions asked or 
answered, for I had not the faintest inkling 
of the old quarrel. I merely knew vaguely 
that Dick Assheton had once had a younger 
brother with him, who had disappeared 
some years previously. . 

Dick, in his silent, stolid way, had 
worried a good deal about his kid brother’s 
disappearance, although I don’t think he 
ever took any steps to track him. On the 
morning I have mentioned, as he was going 
down the street on his beat, he suddenly 
caught sight of the long-lost Buddy and 
impulsively hurried up to him and grabbed 
him by the shoulder. He was delighted to see 
him again, the past forgotten and forgiven. 

For an instant, no doubt, Buddy 
thought he had been spotted by a policeman 
who knew all about his crime and was going 
to arrest him. Then, looking up, he must 
have believed that the ghost of his murdered 
brother was standing over him. Anyway, 
as the Police doctor said, hardships and the 
strain of anxiety and remorse had played 
the very dickens with his heart—and there 
you are! 

When they brought the body in, I 
recognized him at once as the man who had 
entrusted me with that wad of papers to be 
opened in case anything happened to him. 
I fetched the packet, and after reading the 
statement Dick and I were able to piece 
the whole sad story together. Yes; Fate 
plays some funny tricks with us humans ! 


MY ROOM-MATE 


By 
ERNEST ELLERAY 


Illustrated by E. F. SHERIE 


for to come and 
help me. I arrived 


GOOD many 
years ago 
I found , a 
myself on | 
the famous Darl- 


ing Downs of 
Queensland. I had 


one Saturday even- 
ing about eight 


The amusing story of what happened one , 
night at an hotel in a Queensland township. : ne oe oe Bar 
ae ae up at the C. 


just completed a 

long trip intg the back-blocks with a survey 
party, and decided to spend a winter on 
the Downs. 

The season for harvesting the late 
maize crop being in full swing, I had no 
difficulty in arranging contracts with the 
farmers for ‘ corn-pulling ’'—stripping the 
cobs from the standing fields of maize and 
throwing them into heaps for carting to the 
threshing machine or stacking. 

After completing my first contract I 
went into the nearest township, where I 
expected to meet a friend whom I had sent 


Arms, the pro- 
prictor being a man I knew. 

Being very tired, and disinclined for 
company, I thought I would go to bed early, 
and pass an hour or two with a good book. 
The hotel was pretty full, and I was given 
a bed in the “casuals” room. This was a 
large apartment containing three beds. but 
I was informed that in all probability I 
should have it to myself. Accordingly 
I went round the other beds and stripped 
them of their blankets and quilts, leaving 
only a thin sheet on each. I added the 
surplus clothes to my own, and settled myself 
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down snugly and comfortably, with a couple 
of candles to give me light to read by. 

I should explain here that it was about 
July or August—midwinter on the Downs— 
and a bitterly cold night, with a “ westerly ” 
blowing. It will be news to many people 
that it is ever cold in Queensland, but those 
who know the country will agree that, in 
comparison with the heat of the rest of the 
year, a few midwinter days with a “‘ westerly” 
blowing feel absolutely Arctic to one’s sun- 
baked body. This being so, I heartily 
congratulated myself on these extra beds 
and the additional supply of blankets they 
provided. In fact, I should not have 
objected had there been two or three more 
for me to strip! 

I was enjoying my book and the comfort 
of that pile of bedclothes when, about 
eleven-thirty, just as the hotel was closing 
and settling down for the night, there came 
aloud knocking at the outsidedoor. 1 heard 
a babble of voices, and presently a maid 
opened my door and ushered in a heavily- 
built, black-bearded man, of the bushman 
type. 
yPe., You will find a bed in there,’”’ she said 
to him, “and I hope you will be com- 
fortable.”” 

I was somewhat staggered at the advent 
of this unexpected visitor, though, like the 
maid, I sincerely hoped he would be com- 
fortable. I could not see much likelihood 
of it, however, unless I was going to be 
decidedly less comfortable ! 

Feeling it incumbent on me to do the 
honours of the room, I sat up and spoke to 
him, but the new arrival appeared to be too 
much absorbed in thought even to notice me. 
He simply strode across to the bed opposite 
mine and sat down on it. 

“All right, stranger,” I thought. “ If 
you can’t speak, you can freeze! As you’re 
so surly I sha'n’t offer you any blankets.” 

Had I only known it, that man was 
going to be the only person in the hotel, with 
the exception of myself, who did not freeze— 
either with cold or fright ! 

The newcomer sat there perfectly quiet, 
apparently lost in meditation, for about half 
an hour; then he pulled out a pipe, a knife, 
and a plug of tobacco, and proceeded to fill 
up. Suddenly, without any preliminary 
warning, he dropped pipe, tobacco, and knife 
on the floor, leapt into the air, and with 
three mighty bounds, for all the world like a 
kangaroo, crossed the room, shot out of the 
door, and sprang down the stairs. Terrific 
crashes sounded from below as he charged 
through the rooms on the ground floor: 

To put it mildly, I was astounded, and 
—spite of the coldness of the night—I sat 
up to listen. Many other guests were also 
disturbed, to judge by the sounds of doors 
being opened along the corridors to right and 
left. I had often heard of people taking a 
flight of steps in a few bounds, but until 
that night I had never believed that anything 
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but a cat could so do and live. Yet the feat 
was accomplished by my curious room-mate, 
and in absolute darkness at that ! 

I judged him to weigh about fourteen 
stone, and in his hob-nailed boots he shook 
the whole building like an earthquake. 
After the first din died away, I could still 
hear a tinkling in distant parts of the 
building as sundry jugs, vases, and pieces of 
crockery standing on insecure foundations 
failed to maintain their equilibrium during 
the vibrations caused by the bushman’s 
hurricane progress. 

The noises gradually subsided, and were 
followed by a silence so intense that one 
might have imagined the hotel and its 
occupants had all been frozen stiff. 

After waiting a few minutes, I decided 
that I had better get up and render first-aid, 
if it was not already too late. Just as I 
was preparing to leave my snug nest, 
however, there occurred two simultaneous 
crashes. One was caused by my acrobatic 
acquaintance returning, in just the same 
tempestuous manner as he had departed ; 
the other was occasioned by a sudden 
slamming-to of doors all along the corridors, 
followed by a hasty rattle of turning locks 
and shooting bolts. An instant later the 
violent one came crashing across my room, 
sat down on his bed as calmly as before, and 
immediately subsided into deep abstraction ! 

I was highly amused; I found it 
difficult to connect the quivering building and 
the tinkling of broken crockery with the 
sedate and preoccupied individual now 
seated so quietly opposite me. I began to 
scrutinize him closely, weighing up my 
chances should be direct his energies toward 
me, for I had already decided that he must be 
suffering from delirium tremens. 

I had made myself too comfortable to 
think of turning out to seek fresh quarters 
at such an hour, so I decided I would leave 
the gentleman to his own devic just as 
long as he left me to mine. I was assisted 
in arriving at this conclusion by the fact 
that, although young, strong, and fit, I 
seriously doubted my ability to tie this 
hefty-looking bushman up with a_ sheet 
unaided. And there seemed little likelihood 
of any of the other guests opening their 
locked doors to come out and assist me. 

Had I been the fortunate occupier of 
some other room, I should no doubt have 
likewise decided that discretion was the 
better part of valour, especially at that hour 
of the night and in darkness, for the hotel had 
no electric light one could switch on. Asa 
matter of fact, I expect most of the people 
didn’t know whether it was a gorilla or an 
earthquake that was loose in the house ! 

Presently my queer room-mate gathered 
together his scattered smoking outfit and, 
lighting his pipe, fell again to meditation. 
But only for a short time! Then, as before, 
he suddenty sprang into the air. Alighting 
with a crash that shook the floor, he tore off 


his coat and threw it violently ‘nto one 
corner of the room. His waistcoat went into 
another; the plug of tobacco was hurled 
viciously against the door. 

Grinning behind the shelter of my book, 
I said to myself: ‘‘ Go it, old man! The 


more things you throw away the better, so 
Just 


long as you don’t throw them at me.” 
then, to my relief 
the bushman ‘sat 
down and relapsed 
into deep thought 
once more. 

This reflec- 
tive mood lasted 
so long that I 
concluded he had 
either exhausted 
his superfluous 
energy, or else 
that the cold 
night had begun 
to cool his blood 
a bit. 

I was now 
feeling rather 
sleepy, and it 
occurred to me I 
might drop my 
book and go to 
sleep. At that very 
moment, however, my 
troom-mate again burst 
into violent eruption, so to 
speak, with such startling 
suddenness that my scalp 
positively tingled! I believe 
he went from where he sat on 
the bed to the foot of the long, 
winding stairs in three mighty 
bounds, and in less time than it & 
takes to relate ! 

The noise was terrific; it 
sounded as though the hotel had 
been struck by a_hunderbolt, and 
the din finished with a tremendous 
crash in the bar. For the next few 
minutes I could hear crockery and 
glass falling in various parts of the 
building, whilst from a room nearby 
came deep, fervent, and terrifying 
curses. I recognized the voice as 
the landlord’s, but, like the rest of 
the household, he remained behind 
locked doors. 

A silence now reigned almost 
as appalling as the uproar had 
been—in fact, everybody seemed to 
be holding their breath, listening for what 
would come next. The stillness lasted so 
long that I began to think that this time 
the bushman had broken his neck as well 
as everything else in the hotel. 

I should rather have liked to go out and 
investigate, but I was afraid of meeting the 
returning cyclone on the staircase, in which 
case a catastrophe would be inevitable. It 
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was fortunate for me that I waited, for pre- 
sone down below, there was another 
startling crash. Whether the human kan- 
garoo had upset a shelf of bottles, or the 
whole bar, I don’t know, but the resultant 
shattering and smashing of bottles and 


“He suddenly sprang into the air.” 


glasses was magnificent. The unfortunate 
landlord, however, nearly had a fit; from 
behind his door he literally shouted male- 
dictions. 

Two or three moments went by; then 
the building rocked again as my interesting 
friend once more bounded up the stairs, 
rushed into my room, and flung himself on 
to his bed for further reverie. Meanwhile, 
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through the wall, I could still hear the 
landlord mouthing furious threatenings, 
describing the slaughter he would indulge in 
when he got dressed and came out. But he 
did not appear at all anxious to come out, 
and my abstracted friend on the bed seemed 
utterly oblivious to everything. 

Finally I decided to blow out my 
candles and try to sleep, for it only wanted 
an hour or two to daybreak. I have often 
wondered since how I had the nerve to 
extinguish those lights, turn over, and go to 
sleep, with an active volcano sitting on the 
bed opposite me. Nevertheless, I did, and I 
slept soundly for a couple of hours, waking, 
as bushmen do, with the first streak of the 
dawn. 

I looked across at my room-mate. He 
was coiled up on the bed like a hedgehog, 
fast asleep, with the solitary sheet wrapped 
around him, and shivering so violently that 
he shook the room. 

Quickly I got up, washed, and dressed. 
Then, throwing a few of my extra blankets 
over the poor wretch, I went for a stroll 
round the town before breakfast. Here I 
speedily discovered that several warders 
from a certain mental institution were 
combing the place for an inmate who had 
eluded their vigilance and escaped into the 
outside world a day or two previously. 

Seeking out the searchers, I told them 
that I guessed, if they went to the C-. 
Arms and examined the room I had occupied 
the previous night, they might possibly find 
their man. My room-mate, I explained, had 
spent most of the night leaping up and down 
the stairs in the fewest possible steps and 
seeing how much crockery he could shake 
down in the process. 

At first the warders stared at me 
incredulously, but finally decided to in- 
vestigate. As they hastened away, I added : 
“‘ Perhaps you'd better not ask for a drink, 
for I don’t think there is anything left in the 
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place that will hold liquid. In fact, if I were 
you, I shouldn’t let the landlord see me 
at all!” 

:When I returned later for breakfast, I 
found mine host raging round in a most 
furious temper. 

“ Now, D. ,” I said, “ I want you to 
explain the joke you played on me_ last 
night.” 

“‘ Joke?" he echoed. “That was no 
joke ; it was a tragedy! If I’d only known 

wouldn’t have had that wild man in the 
place for a thousand pounds! He didn’t 
come in until about eleven o’clock, and asked 
for a bed for the night just like an ordinary 
traveller. The maid naturally showed him 
up to your room, where the only spare beds 
were. But how did you get on, alone there 
with him ? Not a soul in the place had any 
sleep at all; none of us knew what was 
going to happen next!” 

“ Well,’” I told him, “ I didn’t get much 
rest, but I slept from four o’clock till five- 
thirty. The centre of a cyclone, you know, 
is pretty peaceful! You see, I thought you 
must have known the kind of ‘drunk’ 
you had put into my room, and every 
time the crockery went, it seemed to me 
I was having the best of the joke. It was 
simply great lying there listening to all the 
crashing ! ” 

D— glared 


at me furiously, and I 
hastened to add: ‘‘ But now I know you 
were innocent I’m sorry for you. What a 
lot of crockery you must have lost!’ 
The landlord’s overwrought feelings 
gave way with a rush. “Crockery!” he 
elled. ‘‘ Come and see the damage in the 
ar, the dining-room, and the kitchen! 
Everything’s smashed to smithereens; and 
now they’ve taken him away without paying 
acent!” 
Thereafter, I believe, travellers arriving 
late at the C. Arms received a decidedly 
cool reception. 


Shipping’ could 
take place, as suggested 
_ some time ago by the 
Prince of Wales, the place of 
honour would be held by a 
bluff-bowed but comely little 
trading-ketch of fifty-two tons 
burden, the Ceres, belonging to 
Bude, in Cornwall. i 
Built at Salcombe of Eng- | 
lish oak, in 1811, she has braved 
the hazards of the sea for no 
fewer than a hundred and 
seventeen years, and is to-day 
the oldest ship on Lloyd’s bulky 
Register of Shipping. In her 
youth the Ceres made frequent 
vovages to the Bay of Biscay, 
during which she defied Napo- 
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ENGLAND'S OLDEST SHIP 


leon’s watchful war- 
ships. In the Great War 
—fitted with a motor, but still 
essentially a sailing-ship—she 
successfully ran the gauntlet 
of lurking submarines in the 
Bristol Channel. 

Her skipper, Capt. R. W. 
Petherick, has spent half a cen- 
tury in_ the Ceres, and four 
generations of his family 
have been connected with her. 
Her usual run is now be- 
tween Bude and Cardiff, with 
coal and sand, -but she still 
takes her chance with younger 
competitors, and_ often plies 
across the Irish Channel with 
a cargo of iron from Bristol 
to Dublin. 
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The Unmaskins 
of Gola Singh 


B 
FW Calloway 


LATE OF THE INDIAN POLICE 


Mlustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


EYNOLDS, of 
the Indian 
Police, lay in , ae 


stood thinking for some 
moments before seeking 
his bed. Then, still 


an easy chair, 
sleepily watching the 
red embers in the camp 
stove. It was midnight, 
and the sentry had gone 
to awaken his relief in 
the guard-tent. The 
moon no longer glinted 
on his bayonet, and, 
seizing the opportunity, 
a muffled figure came ~~~ - 


such case. 


There are “bad hats” among the 
Indian Police, as in every other service, 
and occasionally the misdeeds of a 
corrupt subordinate involve the senior 
officers in difficult and delicate inves- 
tigations. Here is the stéry of one 
“Names have 
altered,” writes the 
the facts are absolutely true.” 


vagucly dissatisfied, he 
tossed aside the réport 
and stooped to turn out 
the lamp. Suddenly he 
stiffened, for he became 
aware of someone be- 
having oddly on the 
other side of the tent- 
flap. Out went the 
light; then his sinewy 


Author, “but 


quickly across the open 
to stand hesitating in the deep shadow of 
the superintendent’s tent. 

Reynolds rose, stretched his arms, and 
frowned as his eyes fell on an inspection 
report. He had a suspicion that he had 
failed to dig beneath the surface, and had 
been fooled by an array of faultless registers. 
There was something about Sub-Inspector 
Gola Singh, in charge of the local police- 
station, that he did not like; yet he had 
failed to catch him napping. Reynolds had 
discovered nothing whatever to justify his 
suspicions, and—much against his will— 
he had been compelled in his report to speak 
favourably of Gola Singh’s work. 

A model of efliciency himself, the 
superintendent had been sent to “clean 
up” a district that had been allowed to 
get rather out of hand. The process was 
well under way, but nevertheless he had an 
intuition that Gola Singh was playing some 
deep game of his own. He felt that the 
atmosphere at the police - station—now 
two days’ march behind—was all wrong, 
but he could not put his finger on the 
trouble, and on the year’s statistics he 
was reluctantly forced to report that the 
Sub-Inspector had done well. 

The camp was very still—the servants 
had long since retired to rest—and Reynolds 


= arm shot forward and 
grasped a shoulder. 

“ Sahib,” whispered a meek voice, 
“T would speak with you unobserved on 
urgent matters.” 

The Police-oflicer was entirely devoid 
of fear, and he had realized directly he 
touched the man that this was not the 
naked, well-oiled body of a midnight 
prowler. As the tent-flap fell he struck a 
match, and shot a keen glance at the face 
of his visitor. Presently the lamp flared up 
again, and the figure bowed profoundly. 

“ T trust the Sahib will forgive my bold- 
ness in approaching thus,” he said. “TI 
am greatly afraid.” 

“First of all,” replied Reynolds, “I 
must know your name and the errand that 
brings you at this hour.” 

“Tam Ram Baksh, mukkhia (headman) 
of Aonla village, and I come secretly with 
tidings I fear to mention. If Gola Singh, 
the thanadar (sub-inspector), knows of this, 
I am ruined.’ . 

“Then your doom is certain.” retorted 
Reynolds, grimly, “ for nothing is hid 
from him. What evil has he done you?” 

“As you know, Sahib, his eyes are 
everywhere, and people groan under his 
oppression, Yet none will complain, for his 
vengeance is terrible. He openly boasts 
that he holds the inspector in his hand, and 
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can do what he will without fear. You 
alone can help us.” 

“Get on with your tale, whatever it 
it,” snapped Reynolds, as he sat down and 
filled his pipe. ‘“‘ And make it short and 
truthful. If you lie I shall leave you to 
Gola Singh’s mercy.” 

“A week ago,” Ram Baksh went on, 
“T went to the bazaar to scll my grain, 
but the bania (merchant) was a_ hard 
bargainer, and by nightfall my business 
was not concluded. Therefore 1 tarried with 
a friend, and, returning home next day, 
found that thieves had broken into my 
house, alarming the womenfolk. A hole 
had been dug through the bricks of the outer 
wall, but the room inside was empty, and 
apparently they feared to break the inner 
door. 

‘The matter should have been reported 
at the police-station, but, being afraid of an 
inquiry, I said nothing, and the chaukidar 
(village watchman) promised to hold his 
peace. The next day, while a plasterer was 
busy repairing the wall, by ill-luck the 
thanadar himself came riding through the 
village. Reining up his horse, he called to 
me, saying sharply, ‘ This is a thicf’s hole, 
if ever I saw one.’ 

“Thereupon he upbraided me, a head- 
man, most vilely, charging me with con- 
cealing crime, and asking what hope there 
was of others if I behaved thus. Then, 
taking me apart, he insisted that some- 
thing must have been stolen. This I stoutly 
denied, and at that he grew even angrier. 
The innermost affairs of my village, ap- 
parently, were known to him. He spoke of 
my enmity with a certain man. ‘ This is 
the work of your foe,’ he said, ‘but I must 
have proof of it. His is a fat nest, and he 
will pay well to escape me.’ 

« Finally the thanadar went away, taking 
from me a silver amulet I carried round my 
neck and ordering me to attend at the 
police - station to-morrow and make a 
report, wherein I was to state that I 
suspected my enemy and that among the 
articles stolen was the amulet! He has me 
in a cleft stick, Sahib/ How can I escape ? 
If I do not obey the thanadar will rend me; 
if I obey and make this false report, I am 
in danger no less serious.” 

Reynolds sat puffing thoughtfully at 
his pipe when the tale was ended, while the 
visitor squatted on the floor. For a long 
time there was silence, broken only by the 
tramp of the new sentry and the distant 
wail of a jackal. Here, thought the Super- 


intendent, was the very material he sought,. 


but the proof was yet to seek. While 
morally certain of the truth of the head- 
man’s story, he could do nothing without 
corroboration. Where was this to come 
from ? 

At last, however, his face cleared, and 
a smile curved his lips, 
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“There's a faint chance I might: pull 
it off,’ he said to himself reflectively ; 
then, raising his voice, he spoke to Ram 
Baksh. ‘‘ Begone as pete as you came,”” 
he ordered. ‘‘ Take your chance when you 
see me stand talking to the sentry. Keep 
your mouth shut about this visit, and 
attend as ordered at the lice-station 
to-morrow at noon. Report fully, just as 
Gola Singh has directed. Ask me no 
questions; with my plans you have no 
concern! However things fall out, I am 
strong enough to protect you. Now I go 
out for five minutes. See to it you are not 
here when I return!” 

Next morning rumour went through 
the camp that the Sahib was indisposed 
and would stay in bed, His ancient bearer 
(servant) took in tea and breakfast, wagging 
his grey beard in disapproval when, after 
a decent interval, he departed with the 
tray again. What. knowledge. he -had he 
kept to himself, though he was evidently 
none too pleased with it, and returned a 
gruff reply to all inquiries. 

His remonstrances had fallen on deaf 
ears; the master in whose presence three 
thousand pairs of heels clicked to attention 
was at his old pranks once more. Therefore 
the bearer’s dignity was hurt, for he shone 
in the reflected glory of the man he served. 

Rudarpur, whence. Gola Singh ad- 
ministered justice for ten miles round, is a 
busy market-town, served ‘by a daily mixed 
freight-and-passenger train from Cawnpore. 
On this occasion the train pursued its natural 
inclination, and came in very late. : Among 
the wayfarers who alighted at the station was 
a Eurasian of the down-and-out class; a 
poor half-caste vagrant of the type found 
in the great cities. With battered helmet, 
cheap canvas shoes, and a shabby suit of 
soiled drill, he attracted no attention. The 
babu at the wicket showed his contempt for 
him by suspiciously scrutinizing his ticket. 

Arrived on the dusty road, the Eurasian 
stood looking round as if uncertain where to 
go. With his unkempt moustache and 
deeply lined face he looked rather'a pathetic 
figure as he walked slowly through the 
bazaar, utterly friendless in a place where 
every villager had a cheery greeting for his 
fellows. Pursuing a random course, the 
stranger finally reached the outskirts, and 
paused before taking the way that led up 
to a knoll where a white-washed building 
stood in splendid isolation. Over the gate, 
in large lettering, appeared the legend: 
“ Police Station, Rudarpur.” 

“If it is permitted, I would speak with 
the thanadar,”’ he said to a constable on 
guard at the entrance. 

“What is the nature of your business 
that I should let you in?’ replied the 
constable insolently, taking the visitor at 
his own valuation, and assuming an authority 
with which he was not invested, 
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“The babu at the wicket showed his contempt by suspiciously scrutinizing his ticket.” 


“ Surely the police-station is open to 
all?” protested the Eurasian. ‘‘ What I 
would say is for his ear only,” he added 
timidly, as the constable scowled. ‘I will 
speak with you later to your advantage.” 

“Well, go on,” replied that worthy, 
“but be careful not to forget your promise. 
I am much in his favour, and a word from 
me goes far.” 

The head-constable was seated cross- 
legged on a dais in the office, comfortably 
clad in pyjama trousers and a loose flowing 
shirt. Before him lay a book in which he was 
slowly making entries. Full of his own 
importance, he affected not to see the new 
arrival, who stood helmet in hand patiently 
walking. his pleasure. After a time the head- 
constable, wiping the pen on the leg of his 
pyjamas, turned and critically surveyed the 
pease figure, demanding to know his 

usiness. 

“‘T would speak with the thanadar him- 
self,” replied the Eurasian. ‘“ His name is 
Gola Singh, is it not ?” 

“What he chooses to call himself is 
nothing to you,” replied the head-constable 
pompously. ‘‘ Speak to him you will not, 
till you disclose the matter to me. It is I 
who take all reports and make arrangements. 
Tell me, or get out!” c 

“Task your pardon! I have had little 
to do with the police, and know not your 
customs. I am from Cawnpore, and have 


come to see if there is a chance at the coming 
festival for the circus I control along with 
my brother.” 

“There is always room for a tamasha 
(festival) in this dull spot. Is it a good one, 
that I could attend ?” 

“We also run a ‘Crown and Anchor’ 
game at which much money can be made.” 

“Ah! That is against the law! It 
is for that, of course, that you wish our 
assistance. Well, the matter can be arranged, 
but there is a risk, and this we do not assume 
for nothing. What are your terms?” The 
head-constable was now beginning to show 
some interest. 

As he spoke, a gong began clanging, 
indicating the hour of midday. Before 
the echoes died away the head-constable, 
once more servile and fawning, sprang 
to his feet; the thanadar was entering the 
office. Gola Singh was attired in a khaki 
uniform and wore a scarlet turban fringed 
with the gold tassels that betokened his 
rank. He paid no attention to his sub- 
ordinate, but turned an imperious eye on 
the visitor. The latter hastily averted his 
face, like a man rather ashamed of his 
mission, but bowed respectfully. 

“Sir, this is Jones of Cawnpore,” 
explained the head-constable. ‘‘ He has 
come regarding a tamasha he wants to hold, 
with your permission.” 

“TI know you and your class well,” 
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remarked the fthanadar, shrugging his 
straight shoulders, and twitching his Sam 
Browne belt into place. ‘‘ You are always 
working in dark ways, and very anxious to 
cloak your deeds. What is the nature of 
the gambling you seek to carry on?” 

“Nay ! [said nothing about gambling,” 
replied the Eurasian, in_ feeble protest. 
“Our show is harmless: I only wished it 
to be honoured by your presence.” 

“You must be either a knave or a 
fool,” cried the sub-inspector sternly. 
“What hope of profit is there unless you 
run gambling as a side-show ? I have other 
matters on hand, and unless you come 
to the point quickly, 1 cannot stop to hear 
you. Understand that my word is law here, 
and no one questions my decisions. What is 
your wretched tamasha to me? All the 
same, if I only drop a hint there will be 
profit in it for both of us.” 

As he spoke the doorway darkened 
again, and the Eurasian glanced nervously 
behind him as a figure entered. ‘Go out 
into the courtyard and think over what I 
say,” continued the sub-inspector. “ I will 
see you within the hour to discuss details.” 
He turned to the newcomer. “ What brings 
you here, Ram Baksh ? ’” 

Pulling his battered helmet well over 
his eyes, and turning his shoulder toward 
the new arrival, the Eurasian slunk out. 
He loitered near the door, but the officious 
sentry, noting he was within earshot of the 
conversation, waved him off while he him- 
self listened in. There was no sign of anyone 
else, but the sound of an occasional snore 
came from the barrack. 

The Eurasian drifted farther and farther 
away, till, at the far end of the yard, he 
found himself standing beside a detached 
room—the thanadar's own sanctum. With 
a stealthy glance round to make sure that 
he was unobserved, he slipped inside, and 
in an instant was at work ransacking the 
furniture. Nothing seemed to escape his 
expert fingers, but apparently his search 
was fruitless, He was standing there baftled 
when he heard the sound of an approaching 
step. Unable to escape, he waited appre- 
hensively till the door opened and the 
sentry entered. At sight of the Eurasian the 
constable gave vent to an angry bellow. 

“Scum of the gutter! What are you 
doing here?” he roared; but the Eurasian 
paid no attention; he scarcely seemed to 
notice the interruption. Indeed, he seemed 
lost in thought, one hand resting lightly on 
a table littered with papers from a rifled 
drawer, and his eyes ranging questioningly 
round the room. 

Infuriated at the fellow’s nonchalance, 
the sentry sprang forward and clutched him 
by the arm. At the touch the Eurasian 
straightened in quick resentment, the 
muscles of his arm tightening like whipcord, 
He checked himself on an unspoken word, 
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but there was something in his demeanour 
that made the constable relax his grasp and 
draw back. While he was still looking won- 
deringly at this queer fellow, however, the 
stranger's truculent mood seemed to pass, 
and he stood humble and drooping as before. 

Reassured, the constable once more 
approached his captive. Then, thinking 
better of it, he paused to blow a whistle, 
which brought his brother - constables 
tumbling out from the barrack. When he 
shouted they crowded into the room, 
greatly wondering, and the Eurasian was 
promptly seized and dragged outside. 
“Have a care; he is as strong as a bull,” 
warned the sentry, and, feeling safer with 
his comrades round him, he gave the unpro- 
testing prisoner a vicious kick to speed him 
on his way to justice. 

Presently the excited procession burst 
into the office, eager to see how the dreaded 
thanadar would deal with one who had 
violated the sanctity of his own private 
quarters. Ram Baksh was still in the room, 
and when the throng entered the simple 
villager stopped short in his recital with a 
look of dismay on his face. In a hush of 
expectancy all waited while the sentry 
explained, with great credit to himself, 
how he had caught the thief in the very act. 

The veins in the thanadar’s forehead 
stood out in passion as he heard the details 
of this incredible offence. He glared male- 
volently at the hunched figure that seemed 
saved from collapse only by the strength of 
the grips that held it. But the expected 
outburst was delayed, for, with never a word 
of resentment, yet in a voice that augured 
terrible things, the thanadar said only: 
“ Let him wait till I finish this matter. Then 
you shall see how Gola Singh revenges an 
insult.” 

“Ram Baksh, your tale is complete.” 
he went on, turning to the villager. “ It 
remains only for you to give an accurate 
description of the stolen amulet. It may be 
recovered, and we must prove beyond doubt 
that it is yours. What marks of identifica- 
tion does it bear ? ” 

The thanadar then ordered the head- 
constable to read aloud what he had taken 
down, so that Ram Baksh might append his 
finger-print by way of signature. While this 
business was going on, no one noticed that 
the Eurasian, released from the hold of his 
captors, edged gradually farther and farther 
into the office till at last he stood with his. 
back against an inner door—that of the 
malkhana, or strong-room, 

No one noted, moreover, that for a time 
he fumbled with one hand behind his back, 
seemingly more interested in Ram Baksh’s 
story than concerned as to his own fate. As 
the inky finger of Ram Baksh descended on 
the paper there sounded sharp and clear the 
click of a latch-bolt, and the Eurasian dis- 
appeared from sight! Before any of the 
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“A trembling hand undid the pocket button,” 
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constables could stir, the sound of a bolt 
shot home came from the other side of the 
door. 

The constables hurled themselves upon 
the door and beat furiously on it, but there 


was no response. The thanadar, quick 
witted, roared with savage laughter. ‘“ That 
way lies no escape!” he cried. “ The 


window is barred, and there is no other 
door. The fool is in a trap! Two of you 
run to the window and wait there. If he 
doesn’t come out soon, we'll starve him 
out!" 

Presently, while they waited, the creak 
of the bolt came to the sub-inspector’s ears. 
“He has given it up!” he cried, exultantly. 
‘Go in and seize him,”” Two men promptly 
flung open the door, but paused, seemingly 
paralyzed, on the threshold. A moment 
later their hands went up in salute. Then 
they backed out, lined up on each side of 
the doorway, and stood stiffly at attention. 

Between them there emerged a tal 
menacing-looking figure. The Eur. 
heavy moustache had gone; the lin 
age had disappeared ;_ the face was clear-cut 
and masterful, with dark hair waving back 
from a high forehead. It was Reynolds, the 
Superintendent ! 

As his eyes swept round the assembly 
everyone froze to silence, and, as their wits 
returned, sprang to attention. Only the 
thanadar leant forward horrified, gazing at 
his superior as though at a ghost. A sort of 

~ sob broke from the sentry, but still Reynolds 
stood silent. 

Quietly he advanced to the middle of 
the room, and staring coldly at Gola Singh, 
spoke at last. 

“ There was some talk of having me 
out,” he said. ‘“ What is your pleasure 
now I have come? You are somewhat 
late with your salute; surely you forget 
yourself!’ 

Recovering himself with a start, the 
thanadar’s right hand wavered against the 
fringe of his turban. 

The head -constable now hastened 
forward with a chair, which Reynolds took, 
and, with a sigh of relief, pulled out his 
cigarette-case. Half-a-dozen hands proffered 
a lighted match. 

“The discipline is at last improving. 
said the superintendent, leaning back, still 
with his eyes on Gola Singh. “ But that is 
not a matter likely to affect you much longer. 
I will begin with the small fry. Constable 
Saliq, what are the standing orders regarding 
prisoners ? You will proceed to headquarters 
at once under suspension and await written 
orders, 


As for you, head-constable, I will not 
have a police-station disgraced by lack of 
courtesy, filthy clothing, and the more 
serious matter of law-breaking. You have 
learnt here in a bad school, and I will take 
these circumstances into consideration when 
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dealing with you. Meantime, you also are 
suspended. Make the necessary entries ia 
the station diary and then begone to head- 
quarters. Your assistant will carry on till 
telieved. 

“‘ Now I come to something still graver. 
Read over to me the report of Ram Baksh, 
omitting nothing from it.” When the 
recital was finished, Reynolds turned to the 
villager. 

“Is that statement true, Ram Baksh ? 


It is not? I ask no questions as to who 
prompted you. Is the amulet you speak of 
in your possession ? No? You can identify 


it if recovered ? Good! I hoped to have 
obtained it for you by now, but I know at 
least where it has not been hidden, and that 
simplifies the search. My opinion is that the 
amulet is at no great distance from you.” 
As he spoke the superintendent suddenly 
swung round and faced Gola Singh, who 
started violently and paled round the lips. 

“ Thanadar,” Reynolds went on 
sternly, “my word is law. Step forward, 
and on the table here before me place every- 
thing you have in your pockets.” 

Gola Singh tried a feeble protest, gazing 
round despairingly, but those who had 
hitherto been cager to anticipate his lightest 
wish now stood with averted faces. Most 
of the men sccretly rejoiced at his plight ; 
others were indifferent. With the advent 
of a higher power his influence had vanished, 
and now carried no more weight than a 
straw. 

Reynolds rapped on the table impa- 
tiently, repeating his order, and Gola Singh 
dragged his reluctant steps forward to obey. 
One by one various articles were produced, 
while the Superintendent sat watchful and 
expectant. At length the sub-inspector 
stopped, to intimate there was nothing more. 

“You have forgotten the left breast- 
pocket,” said Reynolds, in even tones. “I 
will count ten, and if you delay after that I 
shall have you searched.” 

At “nine” a trembling hand undid the 
pocket button and there was a gleam of 
silver as the amulet tinkled on the table. 

“Do you recognize that, Ram Baksh ?” 
ynolds, handing it across. The reply 

t and conclusive. 
ss means jail,’ said the Super- 
intendent to Gola Singh. 

There was a thud as the thanadar 
dropped on his knees, imploring mercy, but 
his superior drew away as from something 
unclean. 

Speedily the tale ran through the length 
and breadth of the province, and Reynolds 
became known among his friends by a 
title which, being interpreted, means “ The 
Kicked One.” Few, however, spoke the 
jest to his face. Among the police it was a 
term of honour, and, remembering how it 
had been earned, men walked warily, lest 
they might fall into temptation, 
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A CREEPER 
LON 


J IN CEN 
CU Warren Sx 


Illustrated by S. H. VEDDER 


Failing to obtain a job in England, the Author went out to Ceylon and became a “creeper” 
—a learner on a tea estate. His description of his own experiences jand the general 
routine of the tea-planter’s life will be found very interesting. 


I. 


FEW months of that most heart- 
breaking of all occupations—hunt- 
ing a job—brought home to me 
with unpleasant force 


that I was not wanted in 
England. There were far 
too many fellows like mc 
about, and the Old Country 
had nothing to offer us. 
Naturally my thoughts be- 
gan to turn abroad —and 
then, quite suddenly, there 
came the “call of the 
East.” 

I had lived for some 
years in India as a child, 
and the longing to return 
had alwa n with me. 
Now: wit my failure to 
obtain on oyment at 
Home, fag ae bre irresis- 
tible. Yes: I would get 
me back to the land where 
so much of my childhood 
had been spent and see if 
I could woo Fortune suc- 
cessfully there! I yearned 
to smell the multi-scented 
Indian night, to hear the 
indescribable babble and 
din of the bazaar, to see 
the new day rising saffron 
and orange over the palms, 
and the buffaloes going 
slowly out to work. 

Just at that time I 
happened to meet an uncle 
who was on leave from 


Ceylon, where he was a tea-planter. 
quired what I was going todo, and I told him 
of my decision. He agreed that it was a sound 
one, but suggested that Ceylon offered better 


prospects than India, and accordingly I 


the fact 


A Mohammedan khangany, 
or task-master. 


He in- 


“Yes.” 


changed my plans and’ decided on Ceylon. 

While things were being settl 
worked for a short time in a tea-broker's 
office in the City, so as to gain a little know- 


1 up I 


ledge of the London end of 
the trade. I would strongly 
advise any intending planter 
to do the same, for the ex- 
perience one gets there is 
well worth the time spent. 

Time passed very 
quickly, and almost before 
I realized it sailing-day had 
come, and I found myself 
standing on the deck of the 
great liner that was to bear 
me Eastwards. 

Our first stop was Mar- 
seilles ; thence we went to 
Naples, and from there to 
Port Said. From Port Said 
we ran straight across to 
Colombo, and my voyage 
was over. 

Now at Colombo, for 
some reason or other, they 
are very particular concern- 
ing passports. I had been 
warned about this, but as 
mine was in order I did not 
worry. In due course I 
lined up with the other 
passengers, and when m 
turn came presented myself 
before an important-looking 
official The passport was 
perfectly correct, but that 

was not enough, and there 


ensued the following dialogue :— 
‘Do you intend to remain in Ceylon ? ” 


“ Have you employment ? ”: 
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“No; but I intend to take up planting.” 

“ Have you any money ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Where is it, and how much is it?” 

“In the bank.” (Here followed various 
financial details.) 

“Can you give me proof of the truth 
of these statements ? ” 

So it went on for a good half-hour, but 
at length I was allowed to escape. My one 
crumb of consolation, I remember, was 
watching a stout, white-haired, military- 
looking old gentleman undergoing a similar 
cross-examination. Long before he reached 
the end of it his moustache seemed to be 
standing on end with rage at the absurd 
questions with which he was bombarded. 

The following day I met the man with 
whom it had been arranged I was going to 
“creep.” In Ceylon, I should explain, 
“creeping ’” means learning one’s job, and 
a beginner—sometimes politely called a 
“planting student ’—is always popularly 
known as a “ creeper.” We spent two days 
at Colombo, during which time I tried to 
explore the place and do a little shopping. 

Now shopping in Colombo is the easiest 
thing in the world for the newcomer— 
provided he has unlimited cash. There is 
not a native shopkeeper in the city who is 
not dying to sell ‘ Master” anything 
from a razor to an ebony elephant, and he 
will follow you halfway down the street 
in order to do so. If you believe him, more- 
over, it is a case of “‘ all prices very cheap.” 
It usually takes a disillusioned ‘ Master ” 
about two months to realize what 
“ bargains ”’ he has got ! 

On the third day we left for “ Up- 
country ” by motor-car. It was, I think, 
the most interesting ride I have ever taken. 
As we began to climb the atmosphere and 
scenery gradually changed. The air grew 
cooler and cooler, until at last, when we 
arrived at our destination, the weather 
seemed quite English. The flatness of the 
plains gave way to the long sweeps of the 
foot-hills, and these in turn to the rugged 
steepness of the hills proper. 

First we passed through acres of coco- 
nuts and rubber, running through the 
stifling heat of the Kelani Valley and 
endless expanses of paddy-fields. Then, 
gradually, we entered the tea country— 
miles upon miles of squat little bushes 
stretching av in orderly rows as far as the 
eye could see, with, here and there, gangs 
of brightly-clad Tamil women, all busily 
engaged in “ plucking,” or picking the 
young sheots and lea . 

Sometimes we passed a party of brown- 
skinned men, clad only in torn clothes, or 
else a trim, red-roofed factory, As we climbed 
steadily higher the hill scenery became 
grander, and the road, in trying to find a 
way, ticd itscif into the most impossible- 
looking loops and curves. Finally we 
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reached our journey’s end, a charming 
bungalow set in a lovely garden. I was 
about to begin my life as a Ceylon 
“creeper”! 

It is said by some people that a 
“creeper” leads a horrible life, being new 
to the work and the country, knowing no 
one, and having to work hard for long 
hours and—sometimes—no pay. But then 
there are always doleful folks who paint the 
beginner's life in every trade as a black one. 

Of course, no one likes being ‘“ new,” 
but if a man is a good fellow, as judged by 
the British sportsman’s standard, the kindly 
people of Ceylon will not only make him feel 
at home but will do much to help him on 
his way. The work is hard, but judging by 
various articles 1 have read in THE WIDE 
WORLD, it is the same pretty well everywhere, 
and no one worth his salt minds hard work. 


THE “CREEPER’S ” PAY. 


As to the important question of the 
“creeper’s ”’ pay, some fellows pay to be 
taught; others are paid and taught. The 
Jatter class are all men sent out by large 
firms, who pay them from the time they 
leave England, the salary varying from 
Rs.200 to as much as Rs.250a month. This 
system also has the great advantage of 
offering definite employment when a man 
is qualified. 

Directly the “creeper” is judged 
capable, and a vacancy occurs, he steps 
straight into it. Then, provided he proves 
himself satisfactory, it is only a matter of 
time and experience before he gets pro- 
motion and increased pay. The “ rise’ is 
generally about Rs.50 a year till he reaches 
Rs.500, when he will be eligible for one of the 
bigger jobs, with a salary rising to over 
Rs.1,000 a month. 

I do not mean, of course, that a Rs.500 
man steps straight into one of the latter 
billets, but by the time he has reached this 
stage he knows he is at least in the running 
for the charge of an estate, which means a 
Jarge inerease of salary and enhanced 
prospects for the future. 

The man who pays to be taught comes 
out “ on his own,” and pays some competent 
person {100 to teach him the work and get 
him a job. Besides the £roo premium the 
pupil has to pay about Rs.100 a month 
for his board and keep. When he gets 
employment he receives the same salary 
as his confrére who was sent out by a firm 
and has just the same chances of success, 
the latter having no advantage over him 
in any way. 

The period of ‘creeping’? depends 
on two things—a man’s capabilities, and 
luck. With a fair share of the latter a 
capable “creeper” may get a billet in six 
months, although, if jobs are scarce, the 
period may be extended to as much as 


A 


ten months. The writer, who happened to 
be.more than usually fortunate, got his in 
three. Once a youngster has secured a b llet 
and got his foot on the first rung of the 
planting ladder it depends entirely on him- 
self whether he will ever win any of the fine 
prizes waiting at the bop. 

The planter’s daily round appears at 
first sight rather strenuous, for work com- 
mences at about half-past six in the morning, 
with the muster of coolies, and does not 
end until nightfall—and, in some cases, 
still later. The Assistant Superintendent— 
or “S.D.” as he is called in Ceylon, the 
letters standing for the two Tamil words 
“ Sinna_ Dorai,”” which mean “ small 
master ’—generally takes the muster by 
himself. 

The Superintendent or “ P.D.” (Periah 
Dorai, or ‘‘ Big Master ’’) does not make his 
appearance till later. At the sound of a 
horn or tom-tom the coolies who are going 
to work leave their lines and proceed to the 
muster-ground, where they arrange them- 
selves in long lines, the men on one side 
and the women on the other. In a select 
group by themselves stand the khanganies 
or task-masters. 

At the proper time the S.D. arrives and 
allots the coolies their tasks for the day, 
after which he writes up the muster-book, 
showing how he has distributed the avail- 
able labour. Not always does the allotment 
ot tasks meet with the approval of the 
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Note the rows of bushes on the slopes in rear. 
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coolies. Ramasamy, for instance, who dis- 
likes all work intensely, decides that he will 
not prune that day, so he goes and stands 
with coolies who are to be given some easier 
job. The S.D. sees him and demands the 
reason for his presence in that particular 
party. : 

“Why are you standing here ? 
are a pruner.” 

, ““ Master, I cannot prune to-day. I have 
cut my hand. Oh, ever so badly!” 

‘You are a liar.” (The S.D. is seldom 
good-tempered at six-thirty in the morning.) 

“Look, Master, look.”” Thereupon the 
coolie thrusts the injured member forward, 
and Master surveys a minute cut on one of 
Ramasamy’s fingers. 

“ All right,” says the S.D., “if you 
do not want to prune, go back to the lines. 
There is no other work for you.” In the end 
Ramasamy prunes, but he thinks the 
trick was worth trying, for he might have 
got a soft job! 

Muster ended, the S.D. has his early 
tea—the Ceylon equivalent of the Indian 
chota hazri—and after that proceeds on his 
rounds. The morning’s work consists of 


You 


checking gangs and seeing that they are 
working properly. No one who has not done 
it will believe what a difficult business it 
is to make people work who don’t want to! 

Later in the morning the Assistant, 
or sometimes the head khangany, weighs the 
first lot of leaf that has been plucked. By 
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this time it will be about eleven o'clock, 
and the S.D. goes back to his bungalow 
for breakfast and a rest, starting work again 
about one o'clock. 

The Superintendent’s and some senior 
Assistants’ afternoons are usually spent 


with correspondence and accounts, but the | 


average S.D. goes out into the field again, 
weighs up the leaf that has been gathered 
since the morning, and sees that the coolies 
are doing the proper amount of work—and 
doing it satisfactorily. At about three- 
thirty he goes to his tea, and at four-thirty 
takes evening muster. 

This is one of the most important duties 
of an assistant, for at this parade all the 
names of the day’s workers are taken and, 
together with the total amount of leaf 
picked, entered in the pocket check-roll— 
a kind of account-book carried by the S.D. 
Later these figures will be copied into the 
“big” check-roll by himself or the clerk. 
At the end of the month the totals are added 
up and the pay worked out accordingly. 


COOLIE WAYS. 


Pay-day is greatly hated by most of 
those who have to do the paying, and 
eagerly looked forward to by the coolies. 
The S.D., seated behind a table piled high 
with notes and coins, hands each employé 
his month’s wage. At the end comes the 
reckoning; and if our friend Ramasamy 
thinks that his money is short he never fails 


—-—— to say so! 


One of my first pay-days happened to 
fall in February—always a bad month, for 
it contains only twenty-eight days. Most 
coolies think that every month has thirty 
days. If by chance any have thirty-one, 
well and good. But twenty-eight—oh, dear 
me, no! They decide at once that they have 
been badly swindled. On this particular 
occasion one old man was most annoying. 

An aged rascal of most unpleasant 
appearance, clothed only in a few yards of 
filthy cloth, he had matted hair hanging 
down upon his shoulders. Raising his claw- 
like hands in supplication, he made_ his 
complaint. His voice was shrill and cracked 
with age, and the whole business was so 
absurd that it was hard to keep from 
laughing. 

“ How many days have you worked ?” 

“Twenty-seven days, Master. Three 
days I stayed in the lines.” 

“Then you worked only twenty-five 
days. There are only twenty-eight days in 
this month.” 

“No, no, Master. 
twenty-seven days.” 

In the end I left him still grumbling. 
How could a month have only twenty- 
eight days, he wanted to know. 

In moderation their complaints have 
to be listened to, for once coolies think 


I know I worked 


” 


they are being ‘“‘done’”’ they get discon- 
tented and begin to bolt from the estate, 
and then the Superintendent’s hair com- 
mences to turn grey ! 

These coolies can be very annoying ; 
the only thing to do, when they are trouble- 
some, is to learn to look on the humorous 
side of the affair, for in dealing with natives 
there is generally such a side. 

In this connection, the following little 
tale illustrates the sudden emergencies that 
sometimes arise on tea estates—cases where, 
if the white man loses his head, all sorts of 
mischief may occur. It happened when the 
campaign against anchylostomiasis—the 
dreaded ‘“‘ hook-worm ” disease that attacks 
the coolies—was first initiated. As part of 
the treatment the coolies are given purgative 
medicine. Being only semi-civilized, they 
were, at first, naturally suspicious and 
fearful. Then, somehow or other, an absurd 
rumour got about among them that the 
doctors were out to kill the coolies! It 
sounds unbelievable, but it actually 
happened. 

When the day arrived for the coolies 
of a certain estate to be dealt with, the labour 
force was duly mustered. Sullen and surly- 
looking, they arrived upon the ground, 
eyeing with dread the native doctor standing 
behind his table of medicine-glasses and 
bottles. Presently the Superintendent 
appeared, and the business began. 

First of all the treatment was carefully 
explained to the people and their questions 
answered ; I believe the P.D. took a dose 
of the stuff himself just to give them con- 
fidence. Then a coolie was called upon todo 
likewise, but no one stirred. Again much talk 
ensued ; then, for the second time, someone 
was ordered to take the medicine. The 
result was the same, and the P.D., looking 
at the crowd of bovine faces, saw the hope- 
lessness of the task. He also saw unmis- 
takable signs of trouble to come unless 
something was done at once. So he decided 
on a bold course. 

“Here, Rayappen,” he called, and a 
huge brute of a man stepped out from the 
line of men coolies and stood glowering 
down at the doctor and his accursed bottles 
of physic. 

“Now, then.” continued the 
“Drink this medicine. 
good and harmless, 
once!” 


P.D. 
You know it is 
so down with it at 


“No, Doray, I won't,” said Rayappen, 
sullenly. 

“All right,” replied the P.D. “If, 
by the time I have counted five, it is still 
undrunk, you will be very sorry. Do you 
understand ? Right!’ 

Slowly the P.D. began to count in 
Tamil amid an absolute silence. 

“ Una — rendu — moonu * The 
medicine was still there. ‘‘ Nar/iu——_ The 
coolie showed signs of wavering, and the 
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“Raising his claw-like hands i: 


in supplication, he made his complaint.”: 


ay 
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P.D. waited before he slowly said, ‘‘ Unchi.” 
But Rayappen’s mind was made up, and, 
with a gesture of defiance, he set the glass 
down untasted. 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. 


The Superintendent looked round and 
saw that the situation hung upon a knife- 
edge. One false move would start trouble, 
with perhaps disastrous consequences. 
was all alone, the next white man being 
many miles distant, but he was used to 
responsibility and coping with difficult 
situations. 

Without” a moment's hesitation he 
struck the coolie across the face with his 
open palm. “ Now drink it!’ he thundered. 

he man staggered under the force 
of the blow, recovered, paused for a second 
—and then meekly did as he was told! 
Out of the corner of his eye the P.D. looked 
at the rest of the coolies and saw that they 
were still undecided, prepared for a row 
and anxious for it, but not quite sure how 
to act. They were waiting, as it were, for 
a match to start the blaze. Quick as 
lightning, the white man followed up his 
temporary advantage. 

“Ramasamy, come here and_ take 
this!” There was a steely ring in his 


voice which it was unwise to disobey, and 
the next man came unwillingly forward 
and drank his dose. 

‘““ Narayanen !” 

“ Ramen!” 


He, 
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were issued with free tea, sugar, and rice, 
as some sort of set-off to the medicine, and 
a secretly much-relieved P.D. went away. 

If the coolies had been allowed to 
“ get away ” with that refusal to take the 
medicine anything might have happened, 
but the situation was saved by a man who 
knew his people and was not afraid to take 
a bold course when it was the only one. 

Through sunshine and shade, through 
fair weather and foul, the S.D.’s life goes 
on till five years pass and the joyful day for 
Home leave arrives. No one who has not 
been out East can realize how much leave 
means to the exile. A cynic once said that 
the most beautiful view in all the lovely 
Island of Ceylon was the last glimpse of 
Colombo Harbour from the stern of a home- 
ward-bound ship. 

Nevertheless your true planter is 
always glad to get back, for insensibly the 
life grows upon you till you would not 
exchange it for any other. After all, it isa 
man’s life and a good one, and will bear 
comparison with most occupations in the 
matter of pay and general conditions. 

And now, having sketched in these few 
details as to the pay, prospects, and daily 
round of the planter, I will proceed to 
narrate my own experiences as a “ creeper.” 

After a day devoted to “ settling 
down "’ [ started in to try and learn my 
job. First came the language, the most 
difficult thing a beginner has to contend 
with, and one of the most important. 

“ The only way you can learn to s 

coolie Tamil is 


io 


“ Rengasamv 
One by one they did as they were told. 
The iater ones, seeing that nothing 
terrible happened, came more readily, and 
soon things were going well. After the 
men, came the women and children, until 
at last it was all finished. Inen the coolies 
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by trying to 
talk to coolies,” 
said my instruc- 
tor. In vain I 
protested, lead- 
ing to be allowed 
to try and pick 
up a smattering 
before I took the 
plunge, but it 
was no use. 

“ To-mor- 
row,” said he, 
“you shall go 
round with Carli 
Muthu, the head 
khangany; he 
knows a few 
words of English, 
I think.’’ So the 
next day the 
chief of all the 
khanganies ar- 
rived at the office and together we sallied 
forth, 


MY FIRST DAY. 


After the first feeling of awkwardness 
had worn off things began to go with quite 


A 


a swing. My new friend, I discovered, knew 
quite a lot of English words and phrases, 
also the numbers; and, with a word here 
and a sign there, we got on famously. All 
the works of the day were visited, and as 
far as possible explained. I saw male coolies 
rooting out ferns and weeds lest they 
should interfere with the well-being of the 
all-important 
tea; the repair- 
ing of roads and 
drains; the 
liming of pruned 
bushes ; and the 
women “ pluck- 


This last 
operation needs 
care and atten- 
tion, for on it 
depends the price 
your tea will 
fetch at the sales 
in England or 
Colombo and the 
well-being and 
therefore the 
yielding-power of 
your bushes. 
Only the opened 
bud with two 
full leaves, and 
the soft part of the third leaf, are taken. 
All young unopened buds and leaves are 
left until ready ; and it requires constant 
care on the part of the S.D. to see that 
they are left. 

By this time we had worked our way 
to the top of a small hill and I stopped to 
have a look round. On one side was Adams 
Peak, towering high above his brethren, 
and everywhere were hills, some so far 
away that they appeared like smudges of 
smoke on the horizon, others so near and 
distinct in the wonderfully clear air that 
they looked as if they had been cut out 
from cardboard. High above was a sky of 
the purest, deepest blue, unflecked by a 
solitary cloud. Despite the midday glare 
of the sun the whole scene appeared very 
beautiful, and I was glad that I had come. 

After this the days slipped along 
quickly, each one bringing something new 
to learn, and each night found me a little 
more at home. My mornings, starting with 
muster at six-thirty, were spent in the field, 
my afternoons in doing the check-roll—the 
great book in which every coolie’s financial 
record is kept—in the factory, learning tea- 
making, or on the estate again. At night 
came evening muster, the final weighing-up 
of leaf, and the end of work for the day. 

Nor was work the only thing that 
filled my waking hours, although I admit 
it took up a great deal of them. Our par- 
ticular estate boasted three S.D.’s, being a 
big one of fifteen hundred acres, split up 
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into four divisions. On each division but 
one there was an Assistant; the fourth 
had a “‘ Conductor,” a sort of native S.D. ; 
over all reigned the Superintendent, or P.D. 
In the evenings and on Sundays I had 
many a good time with the other fellows, 
playing tennis or other games or perhaps 
merely yarning as we sat sucking our pipes 


at the close of a strenuous day’s work. 
They were good fellows, those colleagues of 
mine, and took infinite trouble to put the 
new “ creeper ”’ right. 

Then there was the local club, where 


cricket, football (in the rainy season), 
billiards, and all kinds of games could be 
layed, and the people of the district met. 
very Tuesday all the local planters— 
P.D.’s and S.D.’s alike—would foregather 
to have a good time and forget planting 
for an afternoon. 

On many Saturdays there were cricket 
or football matches with a real good cele- 
bration afterwards. Kandy and Nuwera 
Eliya offered racing and cinema shows, both 
towns being but a comparatively short drive 
away. With their splendid hotel accom- 
modation, shops, and complete change from 
planting surroundings, they were well worth 
a visit when time permitted. In December, 
too, there was the big annual tennis tourna- 
ment, with its three days of excitement... - 

Lest these few lines concerning diver- 
sions should be misleading, let me add that 
a planter’s life is not all play; on the 
contrary, it entails a lot of real hard work. 
But there are good times thrown in, and 
when they come the planter’s way he 
naturally makes the most of them. Ceylon 
is strange in its paradoxes. If you are in 
one of the central districts you are always 
within hail of civilization of some kind. 

In the day-time you may wander 
round the estate in an old frayed khaki 
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shirt and shorts, and at night go to a dinner 
party where you will drink champagne and 
sit at a table set with snowy damask and 
shining silver. Like the writer, you may 
be stationed at a place with two posts a 
day, telephones, motor-cars, and many 
other delights of 
civilization, yet at 
the clubs you will 
meet men who have 
to travel twenty 
miles or more 
through jungle and 
over hills to visit 
their nearest neigh- 
bour. One of Cey- 
lon’s best ‘‘ Rugger” 
players is said to go 
sixty miles for every 
game. It is just the 
luck of where you 
may happen to be 
stationed. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Some parts of 
the island are still 
very wild indeed, and 
elephants, leopards, 
pigs, and other 
animals often come 
down on to the tea- 
estates. On one oc- 
casion.a friend of 
mine was travelling 
through a wild region 
by himself, riding a 
big “ Indian Chief ” 
motor-cycle, He was 
following a track 
through the jungle 
—by courtesy 
called a road—when 
he came upon a patch 
of grassland, about 
two hundred yards across. 
stood a huge bull elephant. 

Cc. stopped and looked at the brute, 
which was quietly feeding, and decided to 
try to scare it away, so he sounded his 
horn and “ revved” his engine, making a 
fearful racket in the absolute stillness of 
the forest. Instead of moving off, however, 
the elephant started to walk toward him. 
This was unexpected, and C——, fearing 
a charge, started to tum round, so as to 
be able to get away quickly. Suddenly, 
to his horror, he slipped on a patch of mud 
and the machine fell bver on its side ! 

Now an “ Indian Chief” motor-cycle 


poe: ae 


Coolies 


On the far side 


waiting for the leaf they have 
picked to be weighed at evening muster. 
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weighs quite a lot, and is not easy to pick 
up when it has fallen over on a muddy 
jungle path. C. sweated and strained, 
ut failed to raise it—and all the time the 
elephant’ came slowly on! Nearer and 
nearer it drew, and just as my friend was 
thinking about clear- 
ing off without the 
machine, the animal 
stopped and, after 
calmly surveying the 
unfortunate C— 
for a minute or two, 
started to return to 
its old position. 
With a tremen- 
dous effort, C— 
managed to right his 
machine. He looked 
at the elephant, 
which had moved 
farther from the 
road, and, thinking 
of the many weary 
miles he would have 
to travel if he turned 
back, decided to at- 
tempt a dash past. 
Going as fast as 
he dared upon the 
slippery pathway, 
C—— tore across the 
open space while the 
elephant watched 
him, slowly swinging 
his trunk to and fro 
meanwhile. Once it 
started to come for- 
wardagain, andC—— 
felt his hair beginning 
to rise, fearing he 
would be cut off. But 
the big beast stopped, 
and C—— rushed 
ast and finished his 
journey in safety. 
Despite the anticlimax, it was a nasty 
adventure, as anyone who knows the 
Ceylon elephant will agree. Had the brute 
charged when the machine was on_the 
ground, C—— might easily have been 
caught, or, at,least, stranded up a tree for 
an indefinite time, with his motor-cycle, 
most probably, destroyed. Had it attacked 
when he was attempting to dash past, the 
elephant would have got him for a certainty, 
when his life would undoubtedly have been 
forfeit. 
In my next article I shall deal with the 
actual processes of tea-making and my 
biggest adventure as a “‘ creeper.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MY ADVENTURES IN UNKNOWN ARABIA 


The remote interior 
of Arabia remains 
largely unexplored; 
the fierce tribes- 
men who roam the 
desert do not 

ly welcomethe 
infidel foreigner. 
This remarkable 
narrative sets forth 
the Author’s 
strange experiences 
among the nomad 
Bedouins—the Brethren of the Black Tents— 
and the weird sects of the Whirling and Howl- 
ing Dervishes. “I went to Arabia,” says Mr. 
Seabrook, “because I had always wanted to 
go.” By way of preparation he learnt Arabic 


I. 

OUAD TAIMANI, my guide, was 
plainly nervous; and indeed, our 
surroundings were not calculated 
to inspire confidence. We had 

ridden for days through flat desolation, down 
from Hauran toward the ancient wilderness 
of Moab, and were now approaching a range 
of ugly barren hills. 

““T pray you, sir, let us go swiftly, for 
this spot is evil,” he pleaded, as we entered 
the hills. ‘It was here, but yesterday, 
that the Beduw (Bedouins) fell upon a man 
and despoiled him of his camel. When he 
cried out and ran after them, they deprived 
him also of his life.” 

I was not particularly afraid of losing 
my life, for though the Bedouins are pro- 
fessional robbers they seldom kill farengi 
(foreigners) so close to the French and British 
posts as we were. A mere robbery—even 
when accompanied by occasional native 
bloodshed — entails little consequence for 
the marauders, but the murder of a 
European is habitually followed by aeroplane 
reprisals and hangings. 

Vor. txu.—31. 


y 
WB. Seabrook 


Mlustrated by S. TRESILIAN him “inviolate” — 


and obtained some 
idea of Arab cus- 
toms; then he 
journeyed to Beirut 
and secured certain 
all-important intro- 
ductions. Ten days 
later, with a 
Bedouin safe-con- 
duct that rendered 


protected by threat 

ofthedreadedtribal 
blood-feud against all enemies—he was on his way 
to become the honoured “ brother ” and guest of 
Mitkhal Pasha, Sheik of Sheiks of the Beni Sakhr, 
a powerful desert chieftain at whose bidding 
twelve thousand fighting-men sprang to arms. 


All the same, on the following day, 
when we were among the rock gorges less 
than six hours from Amman, Fouad, who 
was some paces ahead of me in a narrow 
defile, suddenly exclaimed with bitter 
finality :— 

“Ya wailimmi!” (Alas, what grief 
for my mother ! ”’) 

A turn in the path showed me the 
reason for his outburst. Six dirty, evil- 
looking men confronted us, with rifles across 
their saddle-pommels | 

Even then I was not sure they meant to 
rob us, for not a weapon was levelled, and no 
pistol or rifle was raised at any moment during 
the queer little drama that ensued. It 
turned out afterwards, however, that we 
had been covered by two of their companions 
who had dismounted and hidden among the 
rocks. 

After that first attack of consternation, 
Fouad behaved splendidly. He exchanged 
some words with the Bedouin who seemed 
to be in command, and then said to me :— 

“Our lives will be spared, but we are 
to be deprived of our goods and horses. We 
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can keep the garments on our backs, and 
also our water-bag, in order that we may 
proceed on foot to Amman.” 

This programme, which Fouad was ready 
to accept with Oriental fatalism, appeared 
highly distasteful tome. I had already been 
coached in the correct method of meeting 
such circumstances, and now, holding up 
my right hand, palm forward, I spoke partly 
in bad Arabic, and partly in English whic 
Fouad had to translate :— 

“ Ana bwajh el Beduw (I am in the face 
of all Bedouins) and bear upon my body 
the proof,” I told them. ‘“ I come unarmed 
—not under the protection of the favengi 
flying-machines, but under that of your own 
desert laws. I am already dhaif (a guest 

rotected by the sanctuary laws) in the 

lack Tents, for I go to my brother, Mitkhal 
Pasha, Sheik of Sheiks. I am = dackhile 
(inviolate) to you and to all Bedouins, so 
that if you take anything from me shame 
will be upon you and upon your tribe. 

“If you are in great want, I will give 
you freely all that I possess—even my horses, 
my water-bag, the little gold you know to be 
in my purse, and the clothing from my back. 

_ But I must offer them as gifts, and you must 
accept them as gifts ; for if you take by force 
one nail from my horse’s shoe your faces will 
be blackened and shame avill be upon your 
tribe.” 

This little oration was met with scowls 
and mutterings. 

“ They say,” Fouad explained, “ that 
these are strange words from a_ farengi. 


The “ coffee circle” in a Bedouin encampment. The figure 
on the right is the Author. 


The desert laws are only for the people of 
the desert! You are without doubt a liar, 
but they are puzzled that you should offer 
all you have as a gift.” 

“ Are there those among you who can 
read Arabic ? I demanded. — Fortunately 
for us, two of them could. Thereupon I 
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produced a letter of safe conduct, signed b: 
Amir Amin Arslan, at which they ested, 
mumbling the words, and reading them aloud 
to their surly companions. 

It would make a charming dénouement 
to say that thereafter the brigands became 
friendly, embraced us as brothers, and took us 
to their tents as honoured guests—but 
human nature is not like that, except in 
fiction. As a matter of fact the rascals 
were angry and disappointed. Luckily for 
us, however, they were straggling members 
of a clan that could not risk trouble with 
the powerful Beni Sakhr tribe, and after a 
few words of muttered apology they reined 
their horses aside and motioned us to pass on. 


A DESERT ESCORT. 


* We stayed in Amman two days, and 
then, one morning, I was awakened by a 
clattering of hoofs and loud shouting outside 
my window, followed by a pounding at the 
door. I hurried out in my pyjamas to find 
that twelve mounted Bedouins had been 
sent by Mitkhal Pasha to escort us to his 
camp in the desert—twelve fine-looking 
fellows with braided hair and bronzed faces, 
their flowing abbas of camel’s hair dyed 
black or brown. They had rifles slung on 
straps across their shoulders, and_ their 
breasts gleamed with cartridges. At sight 
of me they lifted their hands and touched 
fingers to their foreheads in friendly salute. 
With them was a coal-black negro, 
armed and dressed like the rest, except that 
the shoulders of his abba 
were heavily embroidered 
with gold braid, and at his 
waist hung a huge scimitar 
with a glittering jewelled 
handle and curved silver 
scabbard—the symbol of 
his office as chief body- 
servant and favourite slave 
to the Sheik of Sheiks. 
There was no slave-like 
humility about Mansour, 
however. He was grinning, 
confident, and proud as a 
peacock, for he was not 
merely a slave and major- 
domo, but a warrior among 
the warriors, and one of 
the most influential mem- 
bers of Mitkhal’s household 
—also, as I learned later, 
one of the most popular. 
Mansour and I were des- 
tined to become fast friends. 
Setting off that evening, less than 
an hour out of Amman we left the fertile 
lands behind us and entered the real 
desert hills. I felt curiously happy as they 
closed in round us. I was among a 
strange people whom I had trusted and 
admired at first sight, and whom I was 
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“Holding up my right hand, palm forward, I spoke to them.”, 


destined to love and admire still more 
before we parted. 

It was not yet twilight, and an enormous 
moon, pure silver in the cloudless sky, was 
just rising behind the hills like the dome of 
a mighty mosque as we came to a rise and 
looked down into a little valley where stood 
fifty or sixty black tents, one of which was 
set apart from the others and much larger 
than the rest. When I learned that this 
was Mitkhal’s camp I was surprised, for I 
had expected to see many hundreds of tents. 
I found next morning that there were many 
hundreds, but that they lay scattered in 


groups of forty or fifty over a radius of five 
miles or more among the surrounding hills. 
The particular group we were approaching 
was that of Mitkhal, his relatives, and the 
warriors of his chosen bodyguard. 

We dismounted before the great tent— 
a ninety-foot pavilion which faced away 
from all the others, toward the rising moon. 

Sheik Mitkhal himself was standing 
outside it, and raised his hands in welcome. 
As I went to meet him he ignored my out- 
stretched hand, put his arms round my 
shoulders, embraced me, and kissed me on 
the forehead, saying: ‘' chai el Amir Amin 
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khuya” (‘The brother of Amir Amin is 
my brother ”’). 

In any company in the world Mitkhal 
would have stood out as a born aristocrat. 
He was the overlord of fifty thousand flocks 
and twelve thousand fighting men, a multi- 
millionaire even in terms of American 
dollars, the owner of six villages, many miles 
of cultivated land, and a palace, where he 
kept a retinue and the eldest of his wives, 
but which he never occupied, preferring to 
lead his tribesmen and share their nomad 
life in the desert. 

He was a man of scarcely forty, of 
medium height, slender, with beautifully- 
formed hands, a smooth, olive-tanned com- 

lexion, and features of classic regularity. 

Fie wore a small pointed black beard and 
moustache, 4nd his dark brown eyes were 
remarkable for their kindliness and intelli- 
gence. I learned later, however, that those 
eyes could turn black and positively flash 
fire. 

Mitkhal led me into the tent, and there 
Mansour approached with a long brass- 
spouted coffee-pot in his left hand, and two 
tiny cups without handles in the palm of 
hisright. The Pasha 
motioned him to 
serve me first, but I 
refused. There is 
more etiquette in the 
black tents of the 
Bedouin than in 
Mayfair or Fifth 
Avenue, and the 
guest who has not 
taken the trouble to 
inform himself con- 
cerning its simpler 
details, no matter 
how great his natural 
courtesy, is bound to 
commit blunders at 
every step. It was 
proper for me to 
accept any refresh- 
ment which Mitkhal 
offered with his own 
hand, but if another 


served it Mitkhal 
must have _prece- 
dence. 


It was a trivial 
thing that I did—but 
not to the subtle 
Eastern mind. To 
them my action was 
an assurance that I 
did not come to be 
treated as a condescending member of a 
race that regarded itself as superior, but 
with the desire to be accepted as a friend, 
and to respect their customs, great and 
small. 

. That night, after retiring, I was just 
about to drop off to sleep when I came back 


A Bedouin Woman. 
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to consciousness to see in the darkness,- 
silhouetted against the bright moonlight 
outside, a silent, black-cloaked figure crouch- 
ing over me. 

I had an unpleasant half-second of 
unreasoning fear ; I even started to leap up. 
Then I recognized Mitkhal. He had come 
to see how I was resting! He bent down, 
carefully pulled up the quilt round my 
shoulders, and went stealthily away. It was 
the first time I had been “ tucked up ” since 
my mother did it when I was a little boy. 


I BECOME A BEDOUIN. 


Thad arrived in Mitkhal’s camp wearing 
breeches and a pith helmet, but my sponsor, 
Amir Amin, had insisted on my bringing 
along in my saddlebags a complete outfit 
of Bedouin clothes—not for disguise or 
masquerade, but because European gar- 
ments, he told me, would be impractical and 
uncomfortable. 

These I donned next morning, to the 
great delight of Mitkhal and Mansour, who 
did not, however, approve of my gumbaz— 
the long white cotton garment which is 
worn beneath the abba—saying that it 
was not true Be- 
douin. The Sheik 
rectified this later by 
presenting me with 
one of his own. 

My Bedouin 
friends of the Beni 
Sakhr tribe, although 
sons of Islam and 
true believers, were 
not fanatical, and 
somewhat easy-going 
in their observance 
of the rites. It was 
the custom for 
Mitkhal himself to 
do all the praying 
for his people, and 
occasionally even he 
neglected it. Was 
not Allah most 
merciful, and prone 
to forgiveness ? 

I first saw him 
pray at a noon hour, 

e rose from the 
coffee circle, removed 
his abba, shook it, 
and spread it on the 
sand a little apart 
from us, but stillin the 
shadow of the great 
tent’s open panoply. 
I was surprised to observe that while he was 
praying the dozen or more men in the 
coffee circle assumed no demeanour of silence 
or devotion. On the contrary, their conversa- 
tion, cigarette smoking, and other little 
activities buzzed on—even more briskly than 
before, it seemed to me. 


“THE WHITE BROTHER OF THE SHEIK.” 


I learned then that it is not polite to 
fall silent and watch a man while he is 


praying. Ifa slave is clattering the coffee- 
Pp if a story-teller is in the midst of a 
tale; if men gossip or bargain, it is the 


correct thing for them to continue. And 
they did so while our sheik prayed. 

“A little while after my arrival, four 
men of the Salib—an extraordinary and 
little-known tribe of 
Christian nomads | 
whose territory lies 
far south-eastward of 
Damascus — arrived 
in our camp to barter 
donkeys in exchange 
for grain. They were 
treated politely, but 
asinferiors, and when 
evening came pitched 
a tent of their own, 
where they prepared 
their separate meal 
and slept. 

My friend Amir 
Amin Arslan, who 
knew the Salib when 
he was a desert 
governor. under 
Turkish rule, had a 
theory that they were 
of mixed blood, 
dating back possibly 
to the last Crusades. 
They have no ritual, 
no contact with the 
Maronites or other 
native Christian 
cults, and no symbols 
except a wooden 
cross, but they 
believe in the 
divinity of Christ. 
Blue eyes are 
frequent among 
them; a few of them are blonde, 
some of the 
sandy-haired. 

Their status in the desert is peculiar. 
By the unwritten Bedouin laws they are 
outside the pale, but nevertheless inviolate. 
They are permitted to carry arms, but only 
for hunting and protection against criminal 
marauders. They cannot engage in ghrazzu 
—the great Bedouin ‘“ game” of raiding 
other tribes to capture camels and flocks, 
rather than to make war or shed blood, 
though blood necessarily is often spilled. 
They have no allies, but no other Bedouin 
tribe is permitted to raid or attack them. 

_When raiding tribes pass through their 
territory and chance to stop where their 
tents are pitched they can demand water 
and coffee of the Salib, but not food. 

Among the “ regular” tribes, by desert 
law, if men come riding in pursuit of a 
fugitive, and ask whither he has fled, it is 


and 
men-folk are freckled and 
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a point of honour either to lie or to refuse 
the information. 

When these Christian nomads are ques- 
tioned, however, the int of honour is 
reversed ; they must tell the truth, nor are 
they disgraced by doing so. 

They speak Bedouin Arabic, but have 
certain special words of their own that seem 
to be of French origin, or which at least trace 


Cee 
Te 


Sheik Mitkhal with his favourite white racing camel, 


“Little Whirlwind.” 


back to Latin roots. Many of them wear 
gazelle-skins as shirts beneath their abbas, 
whereas no other northern tribe dresses in 
skins. 

The Salib possess donkeys, goats, sheep, 
and camels, but no horses. This custom 
dates back to the period—which ended 
scarcely forty years ago—when no native 
Christian or Jew in Arabia was permitted 
to appear on horseback. Under Turkish 
rule, even in Damascus and Jerusalem, the 
Jew or Christian, no matter how rich, went 
about on a donkey or a mule. 

For the male Bedouin of any Moslem 
tribe to touch a donkey, much less ride one, 
is a shame and an uncleanness. There were 
many donkeys in Mitkhal’s camp, but they 
were worked and ridden exclusively by the 
women, who can touch them without shame, 
or by little boys. 

Unaware of this, I once made the 
mistake of patting a pretty little donkey 
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foal one afternoon. On the instant two 
men came running to stop me, explained the 
reason with eager volubility, and took me 
to a tent where I might wash my hands 
thoroughly with soap. 

They had a curious dislike also toward 
stallions. These were not deemed unclean, 
like the donkey, but nevertheless all their 
saddle-animals were mares, for which they 
had great affection. 


THE WONDERFUL WHITE CAMELS. 


The spoiled pets of the camp, however 
—better loved even than the finest mares— 
were Mitkhal’s white camels. Almost every 
writer on desert life has given the camel a 
bad name, and generally speaking the buff- 
brown beast of burden deserves it. But 
there is another breed of camel in the 
Arabian desert, as different from the ordinary 
type as a pure-bred greyhound is different 
from a hyena—the white hejin, or racing 
camels, the pride and glory of their owners. 

Mitkhal’s arrived one evening at sunset 
—a procession of five hundred superbly 
beautiful animals, pure white in colour, long 
and clean of limb, with graceful necks and 
small, well-formed heads. 

Mitkhal was tremendously proud of 
them, and pleased at my excited interest. 
I wanted to go immediately and get a closer 
view of them, but he held me back, and, 
standing in front of his tent, cried out: 
“ T-ee, t-ee, t-ee!’’ I could see the entire 
drove craning their necks to listen. Then 
he called: ‘ Mazir!§ Mazir! Mazir!” 
repeating the word perhaps a dozen times, 
until one camel disengaged itself from the 
others and came ambling toward us. This 
was his own favourite animal, a male. The 
name meant “ Little Whirlwind.” 

Friendly and eager, Mazir nuzzled 
against his master’s cheek, while Mitkhal 
stroked the powerful, slender neck. Some- 
thing struck me as particularly curious about 
its eyes. I couldn’t make out what it was 
until I realized that the animal had heavy 
lashes on both upper and lower lids, which 
made its eyes look queerly human. 

A zoologist told me later that so far as 
he knew the only animals with eyelashes 
were the hejin and the borzoi. I also 
stroked Mazir, and we both gave him bits 
of bread. His hair was soft and silky, shaggy 
and thick on the hump, smooth on the other 
parts of the body, like finest sheep’s wool. 
His nose was soft and his breath sweet. 

We walked over to the drove, with 
Mazir following Mitkhal like a dog. The 
Sheik assured me the camels were as intelli- 
gent, loyal, and affectionate as the finest 
hors He stopped to pat one and another 
and speak to them by name as we walked 
among them. 

When Mitkhal gathered that I was 
cager to go riding on a real racing camel, he 


offered me, in princely fashion, the choice of 
his entire flock. With his help I selected a 
female named ‘ Chrallah,” gentle and 
smooth of gait, but almost as swift as his 
own “ Little Whirlwind.” 

Chrallah knelt, amiably chewing her cud, 
while Mitkhal got me properly seated and 
showed me how to swathe the folds of the 
abba round my legs. Hung to my wrist by 
a leather thong was the light bamboo camel- 
stick, about four feet long. Chrallah had no 
bit or bridle, only a halter, with a rope tied 
loosely to the saddle-pommel. 

Mitkhal taught me two or three guttural 
words of command—zkh (kneel), dhai (rise), 
yahh (go), and when I was quite ready I 
said briskly ‘“ Dhai!” braced myself, and 
expected some great upheaval. But nothing 
whatever happened. I repeated it, in various 


intonations, but Chrallah continued placidly. 


chewing her cud. She was friendly enough 
from the first, but she never learned to 
understand my particular brand of Arabic. 
This mattered little, however, for the Arab 
himself seldom directs his steed’ verbally ; 
it is more easily done with taps of the stick. 

Having heard various conflicting stories, 
I wanted to learn for myself what a racin; 
camel could do against a horse, and I tested 
the matter one morning with Mansour, who 
was riding a fine white mare. Ata walk the 
camel drew slowly but steadily ahead, just 
as a long-legged man gains on a short one 
without quickening his stride. At a trot 
the canned definitely had the advantage ; 
the mare had to break into a canter every 
minute or two to keep abreast. 

At a dead run, much to my disappoint- 
ment, the mare slipped forward like a 
stripped racing-car sliding away from a 
limousine. At the end of a mile—good going 
over firm level earth and sand—the mare 
was fully three hundred yards ahead, and 
apparently still gaining. Then Mansour 
turned back. 

“I thought you told me the hejin could 
outrun any horse,” I called to him, 

“More distance is needful,” he replied. 

“ How much ?” 

“ Five miles—perhaps ten.” 

He was reluctant to try it that morning 
—for fear, I imagine, that Mitkhal might 
scold him if the white mare were too badly 
winded. Another day, however, we raced 
my hejin against one of Mitkhal’s prize bay 
mares, which the Sheik himself rode over 
the eight miles to a neighbouring encamp- 
ment. At three miles” Mitkhal seemed 
almost half a mile ahead, but was no longer 
gaining. 

From that point on the gap between 
us slowly lessened. At six miles, as nearly 
as we could guess, I came abreast of him, 
and the race was practically over. The 
mare was terribly winded, though still going 
bravely, while my camel was at the top of 
her stride and breathing quite steadily. 
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He kissed me on the forehead, saying : “The brother of Amir Amin is my brother.” 
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One. thing, however, worried me about 
Chrallah. She had learned to know me, and 
we seemed to be on terms of affectionate 
friendship; yet from time to time, and 
under the most varied circumstances, she 
gave utterance to heart-breaking and most 
melancholy groans. They were long, loud, 
half-human, and full of infinite sadness and 
reproach, § 
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All cooking was done by the women 
behind their end of the tent and twent 
paces distant, so that neither sight nor smell 
reached us. Two great iron cauldrons were 
set on stones above a shallow pit containing 
camel-dung embers. One cauldron was for 
the flesh and one for the rice. The bread- 
flaps, unsalted and unleavened, and made 

from wheat ground by 


Sometimes she would) 
moan when I climbed on | 
her back, as if an insuffer- 
able burden had been im- 
posed upon her, but she 
was just as likely to lift her 
voice in lamentation when 
I dismounted. I came to 
“the conclusion that she 
either suffered from a 
dreadful stomach-ache or 
had some secret personal 
sorrow. 

When I made Mitkhal 
a party to my fears, how- 
ever, he assured me that 
all camels groaned, and 
that whatever pains or 
sorrows weighed on Chral- 
lah’s_ soul were shared 
equally by the entire camel 
tribe. 


“PEOPLE OF THE 
EARTH-GREY FACES.” 


On the desert edge 
and in neighbouring oases 
the Sheik owned many 
thousand acres of culti- 
vated land, yet not a man 
of his tribe ever deigned 
to touch plough or sickle. He employed 
Jellaheen,— native peasants, mostly women, 

floslem and Christian—for all farm labour. 

His warriors despised these humble folk, 
calling them the “ people of the earth-grey 
faces.” Old men, little boys, and girls 
tended the flocks of camels, black goats, 
and sheep. The women did all the 
household and camp-work ; the only concern 
of the warrior was his own mount and 
his weapons. 

The food in Mitkhal’s tent was wholesome 
and abundant, but without variety. Break- 
fast was a casual meal—cinnamon tea, 
sweetened with molasses, and perhaps a flap 
of bread from the previous night’s baking. 
Toward noon we had dried dates, more of 
the same bread, and some fermented camel’s 
milk. The one cooked meal of the day 
might come at any time from four in the 
afternoon to late at night, but its form and 
substance never changed—the whole carcass 
of a sheep or goat, laid on a great mess of 
rice and gravy, and freshly baked bread- 
flaps. 


Mitkhal Pasha El Fayiz, the 
great Bedouin chieftain who was 
the Author’s host in the desert. 


™) hand between two flat 
stones, were baked on 
dome-shaped iron skillets, 
like shallow inverted bowls. 
Coffee-making, on the 
other hand, is the exclusive 
province of the men. 
All-over bathing is 
unknown in the desert, 
and the Bedouin lives his 
entire life without tub, 
shower, or swim. Is life 
in the black tents dirty ? 
The truest answer is that 
there is any amount of 
“healthy ” dirt, even in 
the tent of a great sheik, 
but no_ germ - breeding 
filth, We lived close to 
the earth, and the earth 
itself is a purifier, like the 
wind and sun. At every 
opportunity the Bedouin 
tubs sands under his arm- 
pits and on other parts 


of the body where perspira- 
tion gathers. 
man living their life 


and wearing Western 
clothes would soon be in 
a most unpleasant state, 
but with the loose Bedouin 
garments, through which the air circulates 
freely, and adopting their “ dry-cleaning "’ 
methods, I found it quite comfortable. 

A few of the women were pretty, and 
one or two were real desert beauties, as full 
of mischief and flirtation as any London 
“ flapper.” When I chanced to encounter 
them they delighted in chafling the farengt. 
They would ask how many wives I had left 
at home, and whether it wasn’t high time 
for me to be choosing a Bedawi bride. 

Their freedom of word and gesture is 
based on the fact that among the pure-bred 
Bedouins who adhere to the old desert laws 
all responsibility in pre-marriage contact 
between the sexes rests on the shoulders 
of the male. If an unmarried Bedouin girl 
does wrong she is not punished; but—if 
they can be found—the guilty man and his 
two closest male relatives, so harsh is the 
cade, are immediately slain ! 

Marriage, as in all Islam, is a civil con- 
tract rather than a sacrament, but love- 
matches and freedom of choice on the girl’s 
part are quite common among the Bedouins. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CREEPER’ 


Bi 
CU Warren 


Illustrated by CYRIL 


IN CEYLON 


HOLLOWAY 


Failing to obtain a job in England, the Author went out to Ceylon and became a “creeper” 


—a learner on a tea estate. 


His description of 


his own experiences and the general 


routine of the tea-planter’s life will be found very interesting. 


II.—(Conclusion.) 


HE days slipped by quickly after my 
first few weeks on the estate, and 
presently, to my surprise, I found 
myself beginning to understand the 

work. I learned how to handle coolies by 
myself, to put names in the Pocket Check- 
Roll, and to superintend field work; the 
language, moreover, seemed a little less 
hard than before. In due course the man I 
was ‘‘creeping’”’ for noticed my progress 
and decided that the time had come for me 
to be given my trial. 

Right away at the back of beyond, high 
up in the hills, there was a little estate that 
he looked after, the owner being out of the 
Island. A native was in charge, and once 
a month S 
used to visit the 
place to see that 
all was well. 
The time for the 
yearly manuring 
of the estate 
having arrived, 
it was decided 
to send me up 
to superintend 
this most im- 

rtant work. 
t would mean 
three weeks or 
more entirel 
“on my own,” 
and would show 
just_how suitable I was for a proper 
*$.D.” job. 

The estate was noted for being one of 
the highest and certainly one of the loveliest 
in the Island, being surrounded by dense 
jungle on three sides; on the fourth great 
cliffs fell away to the plains below. My 
chance had come! Here was real adventure 


The Author’s bungalow. 


at last! Now I should step into that en- 
chanted world I had so often read about in 
THE WipE Wortp MacazinE. I should be 
a pioneer—a lone white man in the wilds! 
Thoughts of buyhood’s dreams flashed 
through my mind; moreover, I was itching 
to demonstrate the profound knowledge of 
planting that I had acquired. 

Presently the great day arrived, and off 
I went. Provisions and clothing enough for 
a lengthy stay were packed ; more were to 
be sent on later. The distance necessitated 
a certain amount of rationing, for you think 
twice before you pack anything superfluous 
when your kit has to travel over many miles of 
mountainous country on the heads of coolies. 

I took a ticket to the little railway 
station of Ohiya, 
amusing myself, 
while waiting 
for the train to 
come in, by 
watching the 
picturesque 
crowd that al- 
ways seems to 
gather round 
Eastern 
stations. 

For some 
part of the way 
we passed 
through the 
more or less un- 
interesting tea- 
country, but after Nanu Oya junction we 
entered the wild-looking hill district, a region 
of rugged rocks, frowning precipices, and 
dense jungle. The following true little tale 
will serve to show how unbelievably thick 
this jungle is. 

A globe-trotter visiting Ceylon came to 
these parts in order to see something of the 
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wild part of the Island. Being filled with 
curiosity, he rashly entered the jungle alone, 
and speedily lost himself. Directly he was 
missed search was made for him, but for 
ten days the hunt met with no success 
whatever. At the end of that period, every 
effort to find him having failed, the searchers 
bethought them of a certain famous shtkari 
(hunter) who was at the time serving a 
sentence in prison. 

This man could read the signs of the 
wild as easily as you or I read a book; he 
could find a path through a seemingly im- 
passable tangle of vegetation, and when 
tracking he could follow a trail unerringly. 
To this shikari the worried authorities 
turned for help, and so great was the trust 
they put in his powers that he was allowed 
out of prison in order to find the lost tourist 
—and find him he did! The poor fellow 
lay dead, presumably of exhaustion, not a 
score of yards from the road! The body 
was identified by a peculiar pair of spec- 
tacles he happened to be wearing at the 
time; the wild pigs had seen to it that not 
much more of him remained ! 

On the way up from the station my 
coolies and I passed countless tracks of 
leopard, deer, and elephant. Some of the 
latter had passed that way only a very 
short time before, and I was not at all 
anxious to come up with them, unarmed as 
I was, for the bulls thereabouts are very 
fierce, charging wickedly on sight. It is 
hard to describe the thrill of passing through 
wild country where at any moment you may 
come upon a large and dangerous animal ; 
it must be experienced to be understood ! 

After some hours of walking we reached 
the estate. The place appeared incredibly 
lonely and silent. It had been raining, and 
a mist had sprung up, draping everything 
in a clinging white shroud. In front, where 
the land sloped away to the plains, there 
lay a solid wall of mist ; on the other three 
sides was  sinistcr-looking jungle, sodden 
and dripping with moisture. 

It felt decidedly strange to be marooned 
in this solitary spot, right away from one’s 
own kind, and I wondered how I should like 
it. Anyway, there was sure to be adventure 
of some kind, and that was cheering, at any 
rate. The blazing log fire that met my gaze 
as I entered the bungalow soon put all 
doubts and fears at rest. 


A LONELY JOB. 


Next day we started putting the manure 
out—work that is greatly hated by the 
coolies, for the fertilizer has to be well dug 
into the ground with forks, which means 
hard labour on the part of the digger. All 
went well, however, and after the first 
strangeness and loneliness had worn off I 
began to feel quite at home. With the excep- 
tion of S and some men friends who 
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came for a week-end I saw no white face for 
three weeks on end. The life was new and 
full of fascination, the work took up much 
of my time, and in my few leisure hours 
there was always shooting available. 

On the estate there was a certain 
Khangany who was noted for his prowess in 
hunting. Armed with a cheap single- 
barrelled American gun, often loaded with 
home-made cartridges, he would go into the 
jungle for hours at a time, returning some- 
times with a deer, sometimes with a wild 
pig. but seldom coming back empty-handed. 
I enlisted this man’s services as tracker and 
gun-bearer, and spent many delightful 
hours. 

On one occasion I went out after dark, 
experiencing for the first time the terror 
and weirdness of the jungle at night. All 
round one hears strange noises—unseen but 
faintly audible comings and goings—and 
one is conscious of an uncomfortable feeling 
that invisible eyes are watching one’s every 
movement. There is real danger, too, for it 
is quite possible for a leopard to get within 
striking distance without one being aware 
of his presence. 

So far I had only learnt field-work and 
the minor clerical duties required of a junior 
“S.D.,” these being the accomplishments 
«P.D.’s ” would expect when I sought a 
job. True, I had spent some time in the 
factory, for my mentor very wisely decreed 
that I must learn tea-making. Some 
“creepers? do not, but in the writer's 
humble opinion a man ought to be taught 
as much as possible of the work he is going 
to take up. 

Now that I was “ on my own” I began 
to increase my knowledge of the actual 
making of the tea. In some ways this is 
a comparatively simple business. The 
machinery used is not complicated, neither 
is the process itself, but nevertheless tea- 
making calls for a great deal of care and 
judgment. Briefly it is as follows :— 

On arrival at the factory the leaf is 
weighed up and then taken to the “ wither- 
ing lofts,’’ where it is spread on tats made of 
jute hessian cloth stretched on frames, like 
shelves, the idea being to wither the leaf 
until it is in a sufficiently flaccid condition 
to be rolled. In wet weather this naturally 
takes a longer time, and accordingly the 
process is hastened by the admission of hot 
air to the lofts. Great care has to be taken 
in spreading the tea, for thick and uneven 
putting-out means an uneven wither, which 
will in its turn lower your prices at the sales. 

Next comes the business of rolling. 
The easiest kind of roller to describe re- 
sembles a box with no bottom and an 
adjustable top. This box moves just clear 
of a table, from the surface of which project 
ribs or battens. The leaf is poured in at the 
top and, as the box has no bottom, rests on 
the surface of the table. 


A “CREEPER” IN CEYLON. 


When set going the box moves with a 
circular motion, rubbing the leaf against the 
battens and thus releasing its juices—the 
chief object of the process, any pressure 
that may be required is supplied by the top 
of the box, which can be moved up and down. 
When ready, the rolled leaf is removed 
through a trap-door in the table. 


a 

The rolling, of course, cannot be finished 
in one operation ; it is further necessary to 
break up the balls and cakes which the 
roller forms, to aerate the leaf, and to 
separate the fine leaf from the coarse. This 
is done by a “ roll-breaker,’’ a bottomless 
box inside which are rapidly revolving arms 
or battens. The leaf is fed from the top of 
the box on to the battens, which break it 
up and aerate it. Thence it passes to a sieve 
which separates the fine from the coarse leaf. 
The former is taken to the fermenting-room ; 
the latter is put back in the roller. 

In the fermenting-room the tea is 
spread out in thin layers and left until it has 


“The man looked very distressed.” 
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fermented. When ready it takes on a bright 
coppery colour, quite different from its former 
green appearance, and smells very much 
like ripe apples. After this comes “‘ firing,” 
when the leaf is dried in machines through 
which a current of hot air passes. Next it 
goes to the sifting-room, where it is sifted 
into the grades required by the trade. These 
have very quaint names, which presumably 
originated in China, the home of tea. Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, and Pekoe Souchong are 
some of them. 

The manuring job being finished, my 
services were no_ longer 
required in the hills, and 
accordingly I returned to 
the estate whence I had 
come. I had enjoyed the 
experience, and it had 
done me good, for I had 


learnt a lot. It appeared, moreover, that 
I had not failed in my test, for S—— 
expressed entire satisfaction with my work, 
which meant a job in the near future. All 
this made me feel very light-hearted and 
generally pleased with life. 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 

When I got back to the estate I found 
a welcome bundle of letters and papers 
awaiting me, and sat up late that night 
reading the latest news from England. Few 
home-keeping folk realize what intense 
pleasure letters and papers give the exile. 
Besides bringing news, they show him that 
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he has not been forgotten; and somehow 
or other they help to keep the fires of ambi- 
tion burning. nce these die out a man 
begins to go to seed, and often ends up by 
marrying a woman of the country and sink- 
ing into the depths, despised and unwanted. 

For some weeks after my return I 
carried on with my usual work, daily getting 
more used to it and more fit to take a job. 
Then, one morning, I heard that my name 
had been mentioned for a billet! My excite- 
ment was great, for I had: only been three 
months in the Island, and had not hoped 
for such good luck. 

Meanwhile one of the “S.D.’s” on the 

estate was moved and a new man took his 
place. During the interval between the 
going of one and the coming of the other I 
had to carry on. The Division was one of 
about four hundred acres, and therefore 
bigger than anything I had tackled so far. 
However, everything went well, and after a 
few anxious days | forgot the fact that I 
was “‘ new.” 
Before the “creeper” has been very 
long in the Island he will be sure to come 
across many evidences of the superstitious 
nature of the people. They believe im- 
plicitly in the supernatural, and have all 
sorts of odd customs and observances. To 
the coolie the night is full of evil spirits, 
demons, and ghosts of the departed. 

In this connection I should like to relate 
an odd little story. Although the incident 
did not happen on my own estate I can 
vouch for its absolute authenticity. 

One morning, according to custom, the 
“PD.” was interviewing coolies. It was 
an unwritten rule that all disputes, claims, 
and grumbles were to be brought up between 
7.30 and 8 a.m. Only under exceptional 
circumstances were they attended to later. 
On this particular occasion there was a fair 
crowd of coolies to be dealt with, and their 
troubles took the superintendent some time. 
At last only two remained, a head Ahangany 
and a coolie. 

“Well,” said the “ P.D.” 
Khangany, “ what do you want?” 

“ Doray,” he replied, “ this man owes 
me ninety rupees, which he refuses to pay.” 

On being questioned the coolie loudly 
protested that he had never borrowed any 
money at all, let alone so large a sum as 
ninety rupees. It was getting late, and the 
“B.D.” had many things to do, so he deter- 
mined to terminate the dispute in short order. 

“Look here, Khangany,”’ he said, “ the 
coolie denies owing you the money, and you 
cannot prove he had it ; it is his word against 
yours. If he is willing to swear to the 
correctness of his statement, I propose to 
do nothing more. If, on the other hand, he 
refuses to swear, I will take the matter 
further.” 

“ Doray,”” answered the old overseer, 
“that is very good. If he will swear in the 
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temple to-day that he owes me nothing, I 
shall be quite contented.” 

“Will you do this?” asked the P.D., 
turning to the coolie. The man looked very 
distressed. He shifted from one foot to the 
other, twirling and twisting his hands and 
staring at the ground, but made no reply. 

“Answer me at once! Will you do 
this?’ There was no mistaking the angry 
note in the white master’s voice, and finally, 
very sullenly, and without raising his head, 
the coolie answered: “ Yes, Doray, I will.” 

Later that day he and the old head 
Khangany went to the temple. There the 
coolie took the oath, swearing upon the 
betel leaf and the lighted candle, while all 
around incense rose in scented clouds to the 
roof. In swearing the solemn oath the man 
called down upon himself the most fearful 
penalties if his story was false, and the 
Khangany went his way contented. 

Shortly afterwards the superintendent 
went home on leave. When he returned the 
old overseer came to see him. 

“Well, Khangany, has anything 
happened to that man who borrowed the 
money from. you?” the P.D. asked, after 
discussing other matters. 

“Oh, him, Doray?” replied the 
Khangany, quietly. ‘ He died three months 
after he took the oath, as we all knew he 
would !”” 


A SNAKE STORY. 


Another curious thing once happened 
to a friend of mine, which, although not 
supernatural, seems rather hard to explain. 
He was on a low-country estate, and there 
happened to be a good many cobras about. 
One day when he was some two miles from 
his bungalow he came upon a huge specimen 
gliding through the long grass. He was 
unarmed, but threw a big stone at it, injuring 
the snake badly and leaving a clear mark 
upon its back. 

The following day he returned to his 
house, and was about to enter when he 
heard the loud, unmistakable hiss of an 
angry snake. Stopping short in his tracks 
he saw, in front of the veranda steps, an 
enormous cobra, with its forked tongue 
flickering in and out and its hood fully 
expanded. The creature glared balefully 
at the planter, giving vent every now and 
again to a hiss that sounded like water 
falling upon red-hot iron, Obviously it was 
in a raging temper, and about to attack. 

In response to B. ’s shout the boy 
brought hisgun, and forthwith the planter shot 
the snake dead. When they came to examine 
it, there, plain upon its back, was the mark 
of the stone B had thrown the day 
before! There was no mistaking it; it was | 
the very same cobra the planter had met 
the previous day two miles away. When the 
boy was told of this, he remarked with the 
utmost conviction: ‘ Yesterday Master 
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hurt snake; that’s why snake coming.” 
It certainly seems strange that the cobra 
should have travelled all that way to le 
in wait on B——’s veranda. 

As time went on the prospect of my 
getting the job I had been recommended for 
appeared very bright, and one day S told 
me that I had been provisionally accepted. 
I was to go and spend a night with the 
“P.D.” and then, if he approved of me, I 
was to be given the billet. With memories 
of former London interviews in my head it 
was with a rather fast-beating heart that 
I motored across to the great man’s bunga- 
low. Here I met my future “ boss,’’ shook 
hands with him, and was offered a drink. 

Then, in the free and easy way of the 
East, we talked—not about my qualitications 
and planting knowledge, as I had expected, 
but about all kinds of home topics: sport, 
people we knew, and other subjects dear 
to the heart of the planter. That chat seemed 
to have nothing whatever to do with the 
business in hand, yet I often think that I 
was sized up pretty well, although, save for 
one searching glance when we first met, 
the “ P.D.” appeared to show no more 
interest in me than one would take in a 
casual acquaintance spending the evening 
at one’s house. 

Next day I moved into my bungalow 
and began to get things in order. Save for 
a few sticks of furniture, the place was bare ; 
I had to buy all the things I needed. 
Bachelors, of course, have little idea of 
housekeeping, and I found learning it a 
most difficult job. 

The first thing to be done was to get a 
personal servant, which is not so simple 
if you want one of the right kind. Anyway, 
the word went round that a servant was 
wanted, and before long “ boys ” began to 
arrive. There were black boys and brown 
boys, dirty boys and clean boys, boys who 
spoke English and boys who didn’t, although 
they said they did. At last there arrived a 
South Indian Tamil, arrayed in spotlessly 
white clothes and bearing an _ unbroken 
sequence of excellent references. I took him 
on, and have had him ever since, nor could 
I wish for a better servant. 

That was a most astonishing bit of 
luck, for really good servants are hard to 
get. Meanwhile I gradually began to get 
the bungalow to look more home-like and 
comfortable, and I found housekeeping 
quite amusing. The local store, which sold 
everything from motor-cycles to pen-nibs, 
supplied most of my groceries and drinks, 
and a native shop-keeper provided fresh 
meat and vegetables. 

This brings me to another advantage 
upon which due stress ought to be laid. 
Out East, so far as living is concerned, 
money goes a long way. The estate invari- 
ably provides you with two servants, a 
bungalow, and an allowance of tea and fire- 
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wood. The minimum wage out here is 
Rs. 200 per month, out of which a bachelor 
generally spends about Rs. 150 on necessities, 
although some fellows manage to keep well 
below this figure, which includes a moderate 
bill for drinks. 

If you choose to be satisfied with the 
estate servants you can save a certain 
amount, but if a private ‘‘ boy ” is kept in 
addition your expenses will, of course, be 
greater. When one considers, however, 
that Rs. 200 is a beginner’s screw, and 
that you can live comfortably on it with 
three servants, it does not seem at all bad 
when compared with a clerk’s salary and 
what he can do with it at home. 

Nearly every one out here possesses 
either a motor-bicycle or a car. Horses, as 
a means of getting about, have almost 
entirely disappeared, the only exceptions 
being in some of the out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, where it is still necessary to nde to 
get to and from the estate. Roads, when 
everything is taken into consideration, are 
not at all bad, and a good motor-cycle 
will take you almost anywhere. 

Motor-cycles are far cheaper and more 
comfortable than the trains, and some of the 
scenery one passes through is well worth 
seeing. One saves much time, moreover, 
by using the roads, for—like all railways 
out East— the Ceylon Government line 
takes things in a leisurely fashion. 

A week or two saw me nicely settled 
down and rapidly getting used to my new 
job; my life as a ‘‘ creeper’ seemed to 
grow more distant each week. 

I should like to end my article with a 
few words of advice to those readers who 
may think of taking up the work of a Ceylon 
planter. The East, that “ stern step-mother 
of our kind,” expects a good deal from a 
man. He must be prepared to live alone, 
to work hard for long hours—at any rate 
at first—and to put up cheerfully with 
the various discomforts of the planter’s 
existence. 

On the other hand, he will find the 
life as good a one as he will get anywhere. 
Games,-sport, and plenty of good fellowship 
await him; and if he is not well ott he will 
be able to live far better on small means 
than he could at home. 

Most companies give a pension after 
twenty-five years’ service, which in itself 
is a great consideration, and there is usually 
a provident fund to which employer and 
employés pay so much a month. The 
amount accumulated in this way can only 
be taken out at death or when you give up 
planting. 

Yes; the life of the planter has 
numerous advantages, and although at 
times some of us may exercise the English- 
man’s privilege and grumble, few of us are 
really sorry that we came to “ Ceylon’s 
spicy Isle."" 


THE END. 


Mustrated by ERNEST PRATER 
The story of a District Officer’s hazardous expedition into the unexplored interior of British 
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WAY up in the interior of British 
New Guinea, hidden among the 
deep valleys of the Owen Stanley 
Range, there are many thousands 

of wild folks who have never even heard of 
the Empire whose subjects they are. Lower 
down, in the coastal regions, are the Govern- 
ment outposts, where reside the repre- 
sentatives of British influence. 

Some of the larger administrative 
divisions contain vast tracks of unexplored 
country concerning which the District 
Officer knows practically nothing. These 
regions are spoken of by friendly natives 
as ‘the land of ghosts and clouds,” and 
they often remain in obscurity until—well, 
here is the story of how one No Man’s 
Land came to be mapped. 

I had just been transferred from the 
Northern Division to the Rigo District of 
the Central Division, the Government station 
of which lies on the coast. The former 
District Officer and I stood on the veranda 
of the Residency with a large map of the 
area in front of us, and he was pointing out 
the landmarks. On the far north-east 
horizon I noticed a series of cloud-wrapped 
peaks, marked on the map as “‘ Mt. Obree.”” 
A blank space surrounded the position of 
this mountain on the map. 

“Anyone up there?” I asked, jerking 
my thumb toward it. 

“Goodness only knows!” he replied. 
“ Kokila, Orama, Boku, and Uiga are the 
limits of friendly tribes west and south of 
Obree, but we know nothing about the 
slopes of the mountain itself.” 

The division was duly handed over, and 
that evening I became, as the native Con- 
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r, the Author inquired what lay 
“Goodness only knows!” was the reply. 


stabulary said: ‘‘ New fellar Boss belonga 
Rigo,” and my predecessor had his things 
Packed up ready to depart next morning 
ior headquarters. I turned in early, so 
that the morrow might find me fresh for 
™my new responsibilities; but sleep would 
not come. 

That blank space which surrounded 
Mount Obree on the map haunted me, 
and my mind was filled with strange fancies. 
From this curious state I was roused to 
consciousness by the sound of excited 
voices, and, above them, the summons of 
my colleague— Here’s a message for you,” 
he shouted ; “a call from the wild!” 

I jumped up and went into the office. 
My predecessor was sitting at the table, 
and the lamp shed its light on half-a-dozen 
natives whose bizarre appearance pro- 
claimed them to be people from “ out- 
back.” Their eyes gleamed savagely, and 
they were all jabbering excitedly. 

I looked at the clock; it was after 
midnight. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked my 
friend. 

os Wait till they cool down a bit,” he 
teplied. “One of them understands the 
‘ pidgin,’ and as soon as they get it off 
their chests in their own way you can 
interrogate them. There must be some- 
thing wrong up in the mountains. They 
come from the last settled tribe near 
Mt. Obree.”” 

Thereupon he told them in “ pidgin” 
Motuan—the lingua franca of the district— 
that I was the “ new master,” and one of 
them who understood him told the others. 
Immediately they directed their remarks to 
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me, and the wild jumble of unintelligible 
sound commenced all over again. They 
waved their arms and gesticulated in a 
manner that left no doubt that something 
terrible had happened. In their excite- 
ment they took me by the arm and led 
me out on the veranda, and from there 
they wanted to take me downstairs, pointing 
all the time to Mt. Obree. Evidently 
they wished me to start for the mountain 
then and there. : 

Meantime one of their number must 
have run into the barracks, for while I was 
trying to pacify the deputation on the 
veranda the guard rushed __ upstairs. 
Immediately the confusion subsided; the 
sight of the police and their uniforms 
soothed our savage friends at once. A 
cigarette was lighted and the smoke, 
inhaled into a long bamboo, was passed 
round. Each man took a long pull, and 
after a few moments the one who under- 
stood the “ pidgin” settled himself com- 
fortably in a sitting position on the floor 
and began his tale. 

“We are people of Kokila,” he ex- 
plained, “and our homes are in_ the 
mountains. Between our villages and the 
land of the rising sun is Didigara (one of the 
peaks of Mt. Obree). Long ago the white 
men of the Government came to us and 
taught us the ways of the English. One of 
the things they taught us was that it is 
bad for us to fight. We gave heed to the 
word of the Government, and became a 
peaceful people. For some time we have 
lived happily ; our men and women have 
worked in the gardens and hunted the wild 
pig and other animals. 

“ But no more, alas! may we work in 
peace, for out of their lands in the clouds 
of Didigara have come the ‘ bad peoples,’ 
in search of blood. Like ghosts they came 
among us in the sleep-time, and now the 
folks of one of our peaceful villages are 
crying over their dead ones, slain by the 
‘bad people’ who have not heard the word 
of the Government. The Government is 
our father and our mother, and to you we 
come for protection against the people of 
the ‘ bad lands,’ who in numbers are like 
the stones of the river-bed, and in their 
ways are not men, but ghosts.” 

Thus we learnt for the first time of 
the alarming possibilities of that “ blank 
space’ on the map. My predecessor looked 
serious. 

“ This is bad,” he said gravely, “ for 
the Orama, Boka, and Uiga tribes are 
equally at the mercy of these Obree raiders, 
who, now that they have found easy blood, 
will be thirsty for more. What's worse, 
there's a white missionary and his wife at 
Boka.”” 

That decided it. The men of Kokila 
were sent to the barracks for a much-needed 
sleep, messengers secking carriers were 
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dispatched to the neighbouring villages, 
and by the evening our stores and equip- 
ment were packed in loads, and my police 
and I ready for a start next morning. 

I left the station with my colleague, 
each of us on our separate missions—he to 
headquarters for duty in other regions, and 
I for the ‘‘ murder zone.” ‘‘ Good-bye and 
good luck” we wished one another, and 
parted—though we knew it not—for the 
Jast time. ‘he severity of continuous 
patrol-work in the mountains shattered 
his health, and only spared him long enough 
to reach Australia. 

As for me, I turned my face to the 
trail and soon overtook my men. The 
Kokila guides led the way, and made the 
pace so fast that time after time I had to 
remind them that the carriers were heavily 
Jaden. Poor fellows, they could think only 
of their loved ones waiting for us in the 
mountains, fearful of another raid before our 
arrival. That we should come, they knew 
right well, for the Government is_ their 
father and their mother—and that expresses 
everything. 

We camped the first night on the bank 
of a small river, and next morning began to 
ascend the higher altitudes. Reaching 
Kemp Welch River (which heads at Kokila) 
we found a canoe to take us across, two at 
a time. It was painfully slow work, and 
while it was in progress our guides walked 
impatiently up and down, begrudging every 
moment lost in the crossing. 

Karly in the afternoon we commenced 
to climb a mighty spur, along the narrow 
margin of which lay our route. To the 
north, amid spacious grass-covered valleys, 
we could see the villages of Kokila gradually 
opening up; to the south lay dense jungle. 
High up on the summit of the ridge, among 
an outcrop of huge volcanic boulders, 
nestled the houses of the Boka, and here we 
pitched our camp, though there was scarcely 
enough flat ground for my bed. 

Toward evening we sat on one of the 
boulders and surveyed the country ahead. 
Another high spur lay between us and the 
slopes of the mysterious Mt. Obree, and 
the guides informed me that from the 
summit of that ridge we could look down 
into the valieys of the ‘ bad people.” 

I decided to postpone making plans 
until we had inspected the enemy territory. 
The Boka people were greatly relieved at 
our coming, for, as they said: ‘‘ The 
Didigara are hungry for blood, and we are 
far from the Government.” The missionary 
called on me and invited me to dine with 
him and his wife. I was greatly struck with 
the courage and devotion to duty of these 
two earnest Christians, and the splendid 
work they were doing. 

At daybreak we left Boka for the spur 
which overlooked the Mt. Obree slopes. 
It was a very difficult journey, made up of 
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“They waved their arms and 

gesticulated in a manner that 

left no doubt that something 
terrible had occurred.” 


alternate steep descents and ascents into 
increasing altitudes. Heavy tropical jungle 
concealed the tracks, but with the aid of 
long scrub-knives we managed to cut the 
trailing vines and creepers from our path. 
Early in the afternoon we entered one 
of the Orama villages and camped on the 
track outside. Here we were not visible 
from the Mt. Obree slopes. While camp 
was being made, I went with the guides to 
the summit of the spur, and gazed out over 
the country from the last of the Orama 
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villages, built on a pinnacle high above the 
vallevs. 

We could see nothing, for the whole 
area beneath was filled with dense clouds, 
but late in the afternoon these rose and 
revealed two valleys which were named by 
the Orama people Orakoru and Edekoru, 
after the rivers draining them. On the 
opposite side of the Orakoru we could 
see quite plainly a large village which they 
called Tabuagolo. We gazed at this place . 
from a hiding-place in the bushes, and with 
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the aid of a pair of binoculars lent me by 
the missionary I could detect people moving 
about. I also noted with interest that it was 
protected with stockades of saplings, and 
had tree-houses at its entrances, bencath 
which were large platforms. 

The Kokila people quivered with 
emotion as they pointed the place out ; this, 
they said, was one of the villages which had 
raided them. We all spoke in whispers, for 
though it was half a mile across the gorge, 
sound travels in a remarkable way in these 
regions. 

Presently, far up the valley, we detected 
smoke, and the glasses enabled me to pick 
out yet another village, but the Orama 
were unable to name it. The clouds very 
quickly settled down again, and thankful 
for having been given this glimpse of the 
enemy country, I moved back to camp and 
discussed plans for the morrow. 

The first thing to be done was to pick 
out the best carriers, for a considerable 
number of those with me were suffering 
from ‘‘ nerves.” In the end I managed to 
retain some of the best of the boys, and to 
fill the vacancies with venturesome spirits 
from the Kokila and Orama, who, though 
they assured me quite frankly that they 
thought we should all be killed the moment 
we entered the ‘‘ bad lands,” were never- 
theless willing to take the risk. 

Accordingly, when we set out at daylight 
next morning, every man was a volunteer. 
Reaching the stockaded Orama village on 
the summit of the spur, we plucked large 
branches of green leaves and with these held 
in front of us, by way of camouflage, 
descended toward the Orakoru River. 
The clouds behaved in a most curious way ; 
sometimes they would descend upon us in 
a dense mist, and then suddenly clear away. 

During the periods of cloudlessness 
we used the tree-branches as a covering, 
but it was extremely difficult to move 
without tripping over them. We reached the 
river without mishap, but here the carriers 
decided to wait until we had taken the 
village of Tabuagolo. Coming down the 
mountain-side they had heard voices, whith 
convinced them that the people had seen 
us and were now lying in ambush. 

Any discussion would have plainly 
indicated our presence, so, telling them in 
whispers to remain on their own side of the 
river until I sent an escort for them, I left 
a guard and, with the remaining police, 
commenced the steep ascent along a track 
which bore recent footprints. It was a most 
difficult climb, and called one’s hands into 
use as well as one’s feet: a mis-step would 
often result in a slip and fall of several feet. 
No one spoke, however, and within half an 
hour we reached a small plateau covered with 
dense old garden growth. 

Here we suddenly heard voices just 
ahead of us and dropped to the ground, 
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and were thus able to capture a man and 
two women, who were on top of us before 
they noticed us. The man yelled as he was 
grabbed and handcuffed, and in a second the 
whole bush around us was filled with 
shouting natives. 

Just imagine the situation! Clouds 
percolating through the jungle obscured 
everything beyond a few yards’ radius. 
Yells from the mist in front of us would 
attract our attention in that direction, and 
an instant later answering screams in rear 
demanded an immediate right-about face. 
All around us was threatening death, 
approaching or retiring under cover of the 
mist. To say that it was nerve-racking 
is to put the position mildly. 

Two of my seven boys were engaged 
in holding the struggling prisoner, whose 
shouts indicated our position unmistakably. 
There was nothing to be done, therefore, 
but to gag him with a piece of calico, and 
then to struggle upwards in the hope of 
finding the village and grabbing some of 
the enemy. Our captive refused to walk, 
so two of the boys hoisted him on their 
shoulders. His silence forced the enemy to 
come close in order to locate us, and suddenly 
several men dashed at us frcm the front, 
hurling spears as they came. 

My leading boy fired as the weapons 
left their hands, and the report of the rifle 
—a sound the like of which they had never 
heard before—stopped their mad onrush 
at once. We sprang forward to seize them, 
but grasped nothing but air; the savages 
had vanished into the mist. For the time 
being the yelling ceased ; the sound of that 
rifle-shot had evidently given the Tabuagolo 
people serious food for thought ! 

Profiting by this breathing-space, we 
pushed on as quickly as possible along the 
dangerously-precipitous track. Presently 
we came to a clearing, in the centre of which 
stood a large stockaded village. We promptly 
rushed it, hacked our way through two lines 
of stockades, and found ourselves in posses- 
sion of an empty village. Higher up the 
spur there was evidently another settle- 
ment, for from that direction came the 
The captured hamlet, 
Tabuagolo, was an ideal camping-ground, so 
an escort was dispatched to the river 
to fetch up the carricrs, while the rest of 
the men remained on guard. 

When the carriers arrived I climbed the 
spur with two boys to find out what lay 
above us and get a general idea of the 
locality. We kept off the track, scrambling 
through the jungle growth alongside for 
nearly half an hour without being detected. 
Then, just as we were cogitating the best 
means of ascending a precipitous jungle- 
clad knoll which confronted us, we heard 
voices on its summit, followed by a 
thunderous clamour of yells, drums, and 
wooden trumpets. 
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Hastily we retired a few yards to clear 
ground, thinking that we had been seen 
from above, whereupon there came answering 
yells from our rear and flanks! Evidently 
we were surrounded, so we made ready for 
a stand. The two police-boys behaved 
splendidly ; they gripped their rifles and 
set their teeth: “‘ Hey, master, they been 
find us,” they remarked, calmly. 

“ Don’t fire until I tell you,” I warned 
them, for I had great faith in the moral 
effect of the rifle-report, and had no wish 
to shed blood. 

Suddenly a crowd of natives dashed out 
of the mist in front of us, one man, with 
both arms upraised, ahead of the others. 
They were within fifteen yards when I fired 
a shot in the air. The effect was magical ; 
the leader dropped flat, the others vanished 
into the mist. For a moment there was dead 
silence ; then a voice which filled me with 
horror, for it spoke “ pidgin’? Motuan said :— 

“Oh, master, you have shot me!” 
We rushed forward and dragged to his feet 
the man who, as we thought, had led the 
attack. It was one of my Rigo carriers, 
who should have been safely in the village 
with the others nearly an hour since ! 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
Idemanded. “ Why aren’t you in the village 
with the others ? ” 

“Oh, master, I am dead now!” he 
sobbed, evading my question. 

“Don’t be silly; I fired in the air,” 
I assured him, but it was not until he had 
searched his body for a bullet-wound with- 
out success that he was sufficiently reassured 
to go on with his story. 

“IT was coming along with the others 
when a thorn got into my foot and I stopped 
to take it out; then I followed the foot- 
prints. The tracks branched, and I took 
the larger one and climbed and climbed 
until I heard voices and saw houses. I 
had entered a village, and people were 
standing about. I could not see well in the 
mists and I was tired; I thought I had 
reached camp, and was about to sit down and 
Test, when the people noticed me and yelled. 
I saw then that I was in the fight-village, 
and that all the men had spears. I was 
frightened, and when they approached me 
Tran. Then I heard the rifle and thought 
I was shot.” 

Here, then, was the explanation of the 
sudden onrush ; it was only by a stroke of 
sheer good luck that we had saved this 
man’s life. 

Proceeding carefully to the summit of 
the knoll, we found there a large deserted 
village. We could hear voices, however, in 
the surrounding gardens, and as it was a 
dangerous place to be caught in at dusk we 
retired to the camp and made ourselves as 
comfortable as possible in the houses of the 
Tabuagolo, the sentries taking their posts 
at the entrances of the hamlet. 
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The carriers and those of the police 
not on guard were very soon fast asleep, 
but with me it was otherwise. Clad in an 
oilskin coat, I wandered from post to post 
and kept watch with the vigilant sentries. 
The night was inky black—you couldn’t 
see your hand before you—and not a sound 
came from the jungle. At midnight, 
confident that all was well, I retired to bed. 
But sleep would not come. 

We were now about five thousand feet 
above sea-level, and the night was bitterly 
cold. I lay thinking of the morrow, and 
wondering how we were to catch these 
elusive men of the mists—the murderers of 
the helpless Kokila—and bring them to 
Rigo for trial, without making enemies of 
the rest of the tribe. It was one of the 
stiffest propositions I had ever had to face. 
I was not allowed much leisure for the 
solving of it, however, for suddenly my 
reverie was rudely interrupted by terrific 
shouts and the stillness of the night rang 


with the battle-cries of the Tabuagolo. We 
were attacked ! 
Immediately all was confusion ; every- 


one tumbled out of his sleeping-place and 
tushed into the night. Fortunately I had 
not removed my clothing. 

The first thing to be done was to hurry 
the carriers back into their quarters, out of 
the way of possible spears. This was soon 
accomplished, leaving the police and I to 
manage attairs in our own way. A hasty 
visit to the sentries showed me that no 
actual assault had been made at any point, 
and as the clamour of voices subsided as 
abruptly as it had begun, we took no action 
but remained quietly on the alert. Not 
another sound, however, broke the silence. 

The feint attack had evidently been 
made with a view to frightening us—the 
same order of procedure that had prevailed 
in the daytime. It was a method of warfare 
I have never come across before in New 
Guinea. Agwa, a native of Orama, who 
had accompanied us as an_ interpreter, 
assured me that the object of these pretended 
onslaughts was to upset our nerves and 
prevent rest, in the hope that we might 
thus be induced to leave the district. 

After waiting for some time longer and 
hearing no sound, we decided to turn in 
again, and make good use of what was left 
of the night. But the enemy’s purpose was 
achieved, for not one of us could sleep; 
instead, we sat round the camp fires and 
waited heavy-eyed for dawn. The long 
hours passed very slowly, and just as dawn 
was breaking we were startled once again by 
savage yells. As before the mists hung 
heavily, obscuring from view even the 
stockades round the village: the noisy 
enemy was somewhere just outside, 

Time after time Agwa attempted to 
make himself heard, and at length he suc- 
ceeded. “I am Agwa,’’ he shouted. “ The 
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Government has come to take away the men 
they want to Kokila. Let those men come 
in and deliver themselves, and peace will 
come to all of you. The Government is the 
friend of the people, and wants only the evil- 
doers who disturb our peace.” 

By way of answer, out of the mists all 
round us came a torrent of abuse, sardonic 
laughter, and invitations to come and catch 
those whom we wanted. 

I told Agwa to pursue his argument ; 
meanwhile, with some of the police, I slipped 
out into the mist and made for one point 
from which voices appeared to come. 
Although we moved most carefully we must 
have been detected, for when we reached the 
spot we found nothing but footprints, while 
voices here and there warned other sections 
of the enemy that the “ devil-devil people ” 
were abroad. 

All we could do was to return to the 
village and make ready for the morning 
meal. A strong escort was sent out to the 
nearest stream for water, and although the 
enemy pursued them with terrifying yells 
no spears were thrown and no direct attack 
was made. 

These curious “shadow - fighting ” 
tactics were continued throughout the day, 
and although we made many efforts to 
capture some of our tormentors, we were 
baffled by the mist-clouds and the enemy’s 
constant watchfulness. 

At one stage, while we were enjoying a 
short lull, a voice shouted from the bush: 
“Little dogs who have wandered here 
unasked, do not be frightened, and do not 
go away. Those whom you scek are not 
here now ; they will arrive to-morrow. Then 

ou can come and take us! We are the 

abuagolo and the Ailiwolu. You will soon 
rest, for death is coming with the morrow ! ”’ 
When Agwa translated this for me he ex- 
plained that Ailiwolu was the big village in 
the Edekoru valley, high up on Mt. Obree, 
which we had seen from Orama. 

All through the following night we were 
constantly disturbed by the yells of the 
Tabuagolo; they were evidently working in 
shifts to prevent us sleeping. About two 
o’clock in the morning, therefore, I called 
the carriers together, packed the swags, and 
lay waiting for the light, intending to pro- 
ceed at once to the strong point of Ailiwolu. 

Shortly before dawn we slipped out 
unobserved and ascended the spur.  Pre- 
sently we reached a track branching in the 
direction of the Edekoru head-waters, and by 
the time the sun had risen we were swinging 
along a well-defined native ‘‘ pad” which 
bore traces of recent traffic between the 
Tabuagolo and Ailiwolu peoples. ‘This track 
presently led down to the Edekoru River, 
and our route onward lay along the bed of 
the stream, which we crossed and recrossed 
repeatedly as we ascended toward its head- 
waters. 
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At midday we again picked up a well- 
defined track leading to a spur; this we 
ascended by gentle slopes, and at about two 
o’clock reached a garden. We were now 
about six thousand feet above sea-level and 
the climbing was very rough; rain was 
falling, and the tracks were so slippery that 
it was difficult to keep on one’s feet. 

All the time we had been pushing 
through heavy mists, but presently we 
arrived above the vapour, and the’ ridge 
which we had been climbing since leaving 
the river showed clear ahead of us. We had 
now left the dense jungle growth behind, 
and the greatest caution became necessary. 
Carefully we climbed to the summit of a 
grassy knoll in front of us, and there a wide 
tract of country was unfolded to our view. 
What was more important—and more 
startling—was the sight, high above us, of 
a pinnacle composed of huge rocks. Cluster- 
ing round these rocks were the houses of 
the Ailiwolu. 

Leaving the carriers and police on the 
sheltered side of the knoll, the interpreter 
and I crept forward on our stomachs to 
reconnoitre. The village and ourselves were 
on pinnacles of the same spur, with a saddle- 
like depression in between. From the centre 
of this hollow to Ailiwolu there was an 
abrupt precipitous climb of about eight 
hundred feet, and we could see that the only 
means of ascent was by a narrow track along 
the razor-backed top of the spur. I was 
contemplating this, and wondering how we 
were to negotiate it, when suddenly the air 
was rent by a succession of ghastly shrieks. 
We had been seen ! 

The yelling continued for some time, 
and as I watched the hostile village I saw 
men climb into the tree-houses that stood 
at the entrances and dance on the elevated 
platforms, waving spears and long white 
shields. They shouted into the jungle with 
the frantic voices of people in deadly terror ; 
to our dismay we heard answering calls from 
all parts of the valley—even from below, 
the very area through which we had passed 
in safety but a few moments before! It 
looked as though we had blundered into a 
veritable hornets’ nest ! 

As the interpreter and I lay there 
watching we saw crowds of men and women 
streaming through the gardens below us, 
hurrying to reach the village ; and I noticed 
that every man carried his shield and spear. 
Quickly we rejoined the police and carriers 
and formed a group on the summit of our 
knoll, resting in preparation for the inevitable 
struggle that seemed to be in store for us. 
The valley below us was filled with clouds, 
from the depths of which came the war-songs 
of the parties closing in on our rear and flanks. 

Presently the village was crowded ; we 
could see bristling spears everywhere, and 
warriors thronged the fighting-platforms of 
the tree-houses and the ground between the 
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stockades. Then, one after another, the 
women, laden with the tribal valuables, 
streamed out of the village and climbed up 
toward the mountain-top. 

After a time, while we watched in 
silence, a fine-looking bearded man stood 
erect on one of the platforms, with a long- 
handled stone tomahawk held high above 
his head, and hailed us. 

“White man,” he shouted, “ look at 
me!” (He certainly made a noble figure as 
he stood silhouetted against the sky.) 
‘“Many men have entered this valley unin- 


vited, but none have left again. Look round 
the mountain-sides. Do you see villages 
other than ours ? No! And why ? Because 
this is the Place of Death, and we are its 
instruments. Before you and your small 
dogs go to join the other fools who came 


without being aske1, you will tell us why 
you are here. Speak!” 

This was a challenge I could not ignore, 
and my reply was prompt. 

““We are the Government,” I replied, 
but I got no farther. They yelled in derision, 


shook their spears until we could hear them 
whistling in the air, and sounded their 
drums and wooden trumpets. 
“What do you want here ? ’’ demanded 
the Chief, when the uproar died down. 
“The men who took part in the Kokila 
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“ Let 
We want nothing but 


massacre,” 
them come to us. 
friendship with the others of your tribe.” 


replied the interpreter. 


“Ha! Ha!’ came the laughing reply. 
““We are all here; come and take us, lest 
we tire of waiting and come down and 
thrash you before we eat you!” 

Presently the wild fighting-songs rang 
through the valley once more, and a long 
line of strangely-attired figures streamed 
through the stockade and descended toward 


“A big chief rushed at me with 
his spear upraised.” 


us. Beating their long white shields agains, 
their knees, waving their plumed head- 
dresses to and fro, and shaking their spears, 
they approached in a serpentine formation. 
The air was charged with excitement, 
which speedily took possession of my 
interpreter. Trembling with emotion, his 
breath coming in gasps, he could do nothing 
more than point to the advancing warriors 
and whisper in a hoarse voice: “ Master, 
O Master, big fellar fight he come!” 
Meanwhile my little force of eight 
native constables stood firm, their eyes 
shining with a fierce pleasure. Four of 
them had never handled a rifle before, but 
the others helped them to fix bayonets, 
and then we advanced to meet the attackers. 
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These were no shadow-fighters of the mist, 
like the Tabuagolo, but wild men who 
scented blood and meant to have it ! 

The regulations of our service demand 
that we shall not use our rifles until spears 
have been thrown at us from such a short 
distance that our lives are in jeopardy ; 
and accordingly we had to allow our 
opponents the first blow. Time after time 
during our descent the interpreter shouted 
appeals to the enemy to deliver up the 
Kokila murderers and thus save bloodshed, 
but all in vain. 

It looked as if the first clash would 
take place in the centre of the saddle 
between the two pinnacles, and so, halfway 
down, I left the four recruits to guard the 
carriers and with the remaining police 
hastened onwards into the depression. 
When we reached it, however, and looked 
up, nothing but huge outcrops of rocks 
frowned down to us; the savages had 
disappeared ! 

““Some of them are hiding behind the 
rocks and some are retiring on the village, 
Master,”” shouted the recruits, who from 
their elevated position could better observe 
the enemy. 

Thereupon we began the difficult climb 
to the village. The track was extremely 
precipitous, winding round grassy corners 
and huge boulders, but I tested every 
dangerous-looking point which could hide 
aman with a shot from my revolver. After 
a time the four police and myself reached 
a small plateau less than thirty yards 
below the summit of the pinnacle; and 
there we stood, exposed to the view of the 
enemy, massed in their village. 

Forthwith a hurricane of wrath burst 
upon us. Large stones came flying through 
the air, keeping us constantly dodging ; 
and numbers of men, thronging the space 
between the two high stockades of saplings 
which lay between us and the village 
danced and yelled and waved spears at us. 

In order to find out the enemy’s 
intentions I ordered the interpreter to 
tell them that I would come up and talk 
to them peacefully. With that I walked 
to the edge of the rise and attempted to 
scale it, but the police immediately raised 
their rifles and urged me to come back. 
The Ailiworu, it seemed, had rushed to 
the outer stockade, and as soon as I returned 
to the plateau their spears came flying 
toward us. One boy was accordingly sent 
back to the carriers for axes, and with 
these in their belts the police opened out 
and we prepared to rush the village. 

The last hope of peaceful action was 
frustrated by a big chief, wearing an 
enormous head-dress of cassowary plumes, 
who rushed at me with his spear upraised 
as we moved forward. Thereupon our 
party fired a volley, and the battle opened ! 
After that first fusillade we charged up 
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the slope, escaping a shower of spears 
thrown at close quarters by falling to the 
ground. A moment later we were hacking 
at the stockades with our axes and dodging 
stray spears flung at us by the enemy 
as they retreated into the village to rally 
their forces. 

We found two warriors lying dead 
inside the first stockade, both of them 
wearing cassowary plumes—the insignia of 
men who had taken life. Before negotiating 
the narrow entrance I ordered another 
volley to be fired into the air, and immedi- 
ately afterwards we crawled through one 
by one, as the Ailiworu had done. 

As we entered the village the enemy 
fled pell-mell out of the other end, making 
their way into the jungle. The carriers 
were brought up, and soon my whole 
party was resting on the huge rocks in 
the centre of the captured stronghold. 

While the interpreter was attempting to 
reopen negotiations the bodies of the slain 
were placed on a platform, and all the 
spears we could collect, together with 
some hundreds of shields, were destroyed ; 
then we clambered on high boulders and 
into the tree-houses and endeavoured to 
get in touch once more with the vanished 
enemy. Our calls echoed through the 
valley, but met with no response. The 
men who had been closing in behind us to 
help the Ailiworu also kept shouting to 
know what had happened, but their cries 
were likewise unanswered. 

Late in the afternoon all became quiet, 
so, leaving the village, we descended the 
spur and camped on the river-bed in the 
jungle below. Not one of us could sleep, 
for we heard enemy voices all night, yet 
no attack was made. At break of day we 
left the danger-zone and returned to the 
stockaded Orama village, whence I dis- 
patched a report of the affray to head- 
quarters. 

I learned from the prisoners captured 
at Tabuagolo that certain men of a tribe 
known as Korigo were friendly with the 
Tabuagolo and Ailiworu; so I sent for 
them with the object of using them to 
make peace with the Ailiworu. They 
arrived the following day and we returned 
to Tabuagolo, where we spent two days in 
an unsuccessful attempt to get in touch 
with the elusive inhabitants. They would 
speak to us from a distance, but invariably 
fled when we approached them. 

It was useless to waste further time at 
Tabuagolo, so at daybreak one morning we 
set out once more for Ailiworu. On this 
occasion the Kerigo guides led us along a 
precipitous track toward the rear of the 
village. The carriers were left under escort 
on a sheltered plateau some distance below, 
while 1 advanced with the new interpreter 
and three police. 

The place was empty, 


but on the 
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opposite side of 
the valley was 
another stockaded 
hamlet in which a 
number of men 
could be seen; 
with my glasses I 
noted that they 
were marching wu 
and down wit 
spears and shields 
in their hands. 
The interpreter 
called to them, 
and instantly the 
women streamed 
out of the village 
into the bush as 
they had done on 
the previous 
occasion. 

“Go away, 
the sentries  re- 

lied, ‘we are 
frightened.” But 
we urged them to 
come in and talk 
peace with us, and 
after a long con- 
versation across 
the valley they 
said they would 
come and_ hear 
what wehad tosay. 

I sent all the 
police but one back 
to camp, and waited patiently with the Korigo 
interpreter. Just before dark a man sprang 
from the bush and stood before us. He was 
a fine stalwart-looking fellow, with a long 
beard hanging in many plaits; bands of 
woven human hair were twined round his 
legs below the knees. I offered him a half- 
smoked cigarette, from which he took a 
deep draw ; then both of us said “ peace” 
and sat down. 

For some minutes my interpreter talked 
earnestly with the stranger, who learnt 
for the first time of the Government and its 
mighty power. He said that the men of his 
village who had led the attack on the 
Kokila people had all been killed during 
the fight with my party—two, one of them 
the chief, in the village itself, and four 
others had died in the bush from wounds 
received while resisting our advance. Now 
that these men were gone, the others wished 
to make peace with the Government. 
“But how can we remain at peace,” he 
added, “when the men of the Iabiuri are 
still without knowledge of the Government?” 

I learnt then for the first time that in 
the next valley to the eastward, shut out 
from our view by an immense mountain 
spur which reached up into the clouds, 
there were large communities of unknown 
people called by our visitor the Avena or 


4 
“A number of men and women emptied a pile of sweet 
|potatoes in front of my tent.” 


Tabiuri, and that this valley was the water- 
shed of a river not marked on the map. 

“ Bring back your people so that I 
may speak with them and then you shall 
guide me into the lands of the [abiuri in 
order that I can make peace with them 
also,” I said. The warrior was delighted 
at this, but warned me that the Iabiuri 
were fearless fighters and very numerous. 

I made him a present of a shirt and an 
axe, and he departed in high glee to join 
his fellows, who could be seen walking 
anxiously to and fro in the distant village. 

We returned to our camp, and during 
the night a shy voice cried from above: 
“We, the Ailiworu, have come with foods. 
May we descend in peace ?” A few moments 
later a number of men and women, the 
latter with babies slung in netted bags from 
their shoulders, came in and empticd a pile 
of sweet potatoes in front of my tent. Our 
return presents of coarse salt, tobacco, and 
beads pleased them immensely, and we all 
sat round the camp fire and yarned until far 
into the night. 

It transpired that one of the Tabiuri 
tribes with whom they were friendly had 
been closing in on our flanks on the day of 
the fight, and that later these people and 
the Tabuagolo, who threatened our rear, 
had tried to induce the Ailiworu to join them 
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in a night attack on our camp in the river-bed. 
But the Ailiworu had refused for fear of our 
rifles, whereupon the others also lost heart, 
though they hung about the whole night. 

We sperit the next day in improving 
our acquaintance with the visitors and in 
laying plans for our visit to the Iabiuri. 

It was gratifying to observe the keen 
interest which these people took in their 
new status as friends of the Government. 
Our own code of behaviour was carefully 
explained, and they agreed to modify their 
standards in conformity with it. When I 
appointed the man who had first approached 
us to be a provisional representative of the 
Government the others expressed great 
satisfaction and agreed to make his task as 
easy as possible. 

A party of men were to be chosen to 
accompany me to Iabiuri on the morrow, 
and the newly-appointed Government repre- 
sentative was allowed his first exercise of 
authority in their choice and the necessary 
orders for clearing the trail of obstacles 
likely to retard our progress. 

By noon next morning we stood on the 
summit of the spur, and rested for the first 
time. Our approach had evidently been 
observed, and we were not surprised, on 
arriving at a clearing, to hear excited cries 
from lower down. From the edge of the 
clearing we looked suddenly into a deep 
and spacious valley. It was a wonderful 
sight : the ridges below us and on the reverse 
slope were covered with gardens ; and every 
here and there long columns of smoke 
climbing into the sky proclaimed the presence 
of houses. 

Rounding a bend in the ridge, we 
discovered a large village immediately 
beneath us. Like Ailiworu, it was surrounded 
by stockades, inside which stood several 
tree-houses. Men were congregated in the 
centre, and on beholding us they danced 
and waved their spears and shields. 

“We are the Gibioma,” they cried. 
“Come on! Come on!” 

Between us and the village lay about 
fifty yards of small scrub. I decided to leave 
the carriers under escort and approach 
with the Ailiworu men and some police with 
the object of talking to the people. On 
reaching the scrub we found it had been cut 
and laid across the track, so there was nothing 
for it but to get down on all-fours and 
wriggle through it as best we could. The 
Ailiworu guides said the Gibioma_ would 
spear us at the other side, and declined to 
go farther, but I prevailed upon the new 
Government representative to proceed with 
one of the police and myself. 

At one point we thrust our heads out 
of the tangle of prickly vines to find dancing 
before us a man armed with a murderous- 
looking spear! The Ailiworu, who was just 
behind me, quickly got to his feet and in 
turn danced in front of the excited old 
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warrior, thus holding his attention while the 
policeman and I were extricating ourselves 
from the tangle. The man backed as we 
approached, but his spear still quivered so 
dangerously that I fired a shot in the air. 

The effect was electrical; no doubt 
the old fellow thought the mountain had 
exploded! A gasp, a leap, and nothing but 
the spear remained ! We heard him crashing 
away through the undergrowth, his yells 
indicating that he was not precisely enjoying 
the prickly vines which intercepted his 
course. Immensely relieved at having scared 
him off, we approached the village ;_ but that 
shot had been more effective than I desired, 
for as we entered the warriors all fled helter- 
skelter from the other end, leaving us in 
sole possession. 

It was at this point that our friend from 
Ailiworu began to prove his mettle. Standing 
on one of the fighting tree-platforms, he 
hurled an eloquent address into the valley, 
continuing for nearly half an hour without 
pausing for breath. So effective were his 
pleadings that presently a voice replied from 
the grass slopes below, whereupon he 
descended from the platform and went down- 
hill for about fifty yards. Here he was 
joined by a very light-skinned, bearded man, 
whom he tried to persuade to come back to 
the village, but the envoy was too scared. 

My Ailiworu then called to me to come 
down alone. I took a teaspoonful of coarse 
salt and some tobacco and joined them. 
The light-skinned mountaineer trembled as 
I approached, but he was reassured by my 
smile. When the salt and tobacco had been 
placed in his hand, and he had followed the 
example of the Ailiworu and tasted the 
former, his self-possession quickly returned. 
“Tl just take this to my wife and return 
with my friends,” he said, and disappeared 
into the grass. 

Scarcely ten minutes elapsed before our 
bearded friend called from below: “ We 
have come!” Forthwith he and about a 
dozen others entered the village, and when 
each had received a small present they went 
away again, returning before nightfall with 
great loads of sweet potatoes. They said 
they would like to sleep in their village, so 
I told them we had come to make friends 
and tell them all about the Government. 

In the course of the evening others joined 
us, and by nine o’clock they had heard all 
about us, and had promised to accompany 
me on a visit to the other people in the 
valley, with whom, at present, they were 
constantly at war. These simple savages 
knew nothing of the outside world; some 
of them had been to Ailiworu, but no farther. 
At ro p.m. I told them to go to their sleeping- 
place; they obeyed at once, and we were 
left alone on our camping-ground. 

Daylight found us on our way to the 
Titigara country, and very soon we were 
making our way through the dense under- 
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growth toward the head of the valley. 
Progress was very slow owing to the fact 
that there are no tracks between the villages 
of people who are at war, as were these 
tribes, and accordingly every inch of the way 
had to be cut. 

After a few hours of this we commenced 
to climb the spur on which stood the largest 
village of the Titigara, and early in the 
afternoon we entered a large settlement 
without having been detected. The place 
was completely deserted, so I gave orders 
for the interpreters from Avena and Ailiworu 
to stand on the roofs of the houses and call 
into the valley the news that the Govern- 
ment had come to make friends. 

There was silence for some seconds after 
the announcement ; then howls of rage rose 
from the depths all round us. Apparently 
we were by no means popular hereabouts ! 
Very soon little groups of men came into 
view on the slopes, took stock of us, and then 
disappeared. This went on for half an hour 
or more; then we heard war-songs coming 
from different quarters. Evidently the 
tribesmen were surrounding the village ! 

The carriers were ordered into the 
houses, out of danger, while the police, inter- 
preters, and myself perched on the tops of 
the houses and waited for the Titigara to 
show themselves. They came at last in 
three groups, rushing the village simul- 
taneously from different directions. The 
interpreters shouted to them to come in 
peacefully and make friends, as they had 
done themselves, but the new arrivals took 
no notice of the invitation, waving their 
spears and rattling their shields. 

When they were within a, few yards of 
us I gave orders for half the police to fire 
a volley into the air ; the others | instructed 
to hold their fire, lest the reports failed to 
scare the Titigara off. 

The firing, however, frightened them 
badly, and they fell back, looking very puzzled. 

“What is that noise ?”’ they asked the 
Avena interpreters. 

“ The spears of the white men,” was the 
reply. The man from Ailiworu then delivered 
a passionate specch, telling them about the 
warriors of his own village who had dis- 
regarded the rifles and died. He told them, 
moreover, that he had made friends with 
us, and that now his village was happy. If 
they, too, would make friends, the whole val- 
ley would be regularly visited by the Govern- 
ment and would share in its good things. 

The Titigara listened intently and 
argued with the interpreters, but eventually 
one old man with a long, snow-white beard 
was persuaded to come down and talk with 
me. Some presents were given to him, and 
he returned to his fellows. When they saw 
the presents he had received they were 
vastly impressed, and after repeated 
promises to come in with food at daylight 
they retired, leaving us in peace. 
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_. Daylight found the Titigara in camp 
with food. The usual presents were 
exchanged, and after they and the Avena 
had had long friendly chats and made 
amicable arrangements for the future, I 
broke camp and descended into the Iabuiri 
river-bed with the intention of following it 
until it led into known country. 

Some of the Avena expressed a desire 
to return with me to “ see where the Govern- 
ment lived,’’ so I selected a couple of 
them and some of the Ailiworu, and they 
departed to say good-bye to their people, 
promising to join us next day as we worked 
our way down the gorge. The other Avena 
and Ailiworu were given presents and sent 
back to their villages, now but a short 
distance away. When night fell I was left 
with only my police and a few old carriers, 
who had not much to carry apart from the 
tents and trade-goods. 

With the dawn we started off once more. 
The Iabiuri stream continually wound round 
precipitous escarpments or else tumbled 
down precipices in a series of waterfalls, and 
we had to follow it as best we could. Several 
times one or other of us was washed into 
a whirlpool while negotiating a crossing, but 
everyone was alive to the risk, and no sooner 
was one man in difficulties than the others 
jumped in after him. 

Evening found us thoroughly tired out, 
with not a bite left to eat, and the rough 
river-bed apparently leading on interminably 
in front of us. At noon next day we broke 
away from the river-bed and climbed a spur 
to try and find out where we were. The 
summit was free from scrub, and from it, to 
our great delight, we discovered ourselves to 
be on the side of the valley immediately 
opposite the Boka mission station. 

A still more welcome discovery was the 
sight of a well-stocked native garden a 
hundred yards ahead of us, and we pushed 
on merrily until we came to a small village, 
where we sat down and cooked some food. 
After that the way was easy, and with a final 
spurt we managed to reach the mission 
station. For two days I enjoyed the 
hospitality of the missionary and his wife, 
and when quite restored by their kindness, 
proceeded on my way to Rigo, the Avena 
and Ailiworu deputation coming with me. 

After a couple of days at the coast— 
where they saw the sea and a steamer 
for the first time—they returned to their 
own people, vastly impressed and laden 
with presents, to tell them of the wonders 
that lay outside their valley. 

While I remained in the district my 
new friends came in on several occasions, 
and when, some months afterwards, my 
successor visited them he found well-made 
native roads and other signs of peace and 
progress throughout the districts of the 
Ailiworu and Avena. And so the march of 
Empire procceds ! 
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KIMO-LAND SE 


A brightly-written account of a 
summer -time journey to the 
Far North of Canada—a river- 
steamer voyage of two thou- 


sand miles from Waterways, 


holiday that is absolutely 

unique,” writes the Author, 

“make the trip I have en- 
deavoured to describe.” 


Two Eskimo belles and a young “ buck.” 


Eskimo—a de luxe trip made in 

summer-time, by means of the 
splendidly-appointed river steamers that ply 
between Waterways, Alberta, and Aklavik, 
which is well within the compass of the 
Arctic Circle. 

It is almost two thousand miles from 
Waterways to Aklavik, and anybody who 
wants something new in the way of a holiday 
should make the journey, for it is an 
experience one can never forget. 

The lure of the North! Hosts of writers 
have proven it to be a tangible yet unde- 
finable “ something.” Indisputably the Far 
North of Canada holds a siren charm for 
even the most blasé globe-trotter. Perha 
it is the tang of the crisp, invigorating air, 
the free, reckless primitiveness of everything, 
or the contact with fine types of white men 
and natives who love the virgin wilderness 
and can live nowhere else. 

There is, too, the fascination of viewing 
the wild things in their native haunts. 
Sometimes one gets a glimpse of a lordly 
moose dipping his muzzle into limpid waters 
as the shadows of eventide fall, while night 
brings the shrill yapping of foxes, the hooting 
of owls, the melancholy howling of wolves, 
and the full chorus of all the beasts and 
birds the Northern forests and Waterways 
harbour. 

Daybreak, with the early morning 
mists curling upward from the water, affords 
one an occasional sight of herds of bison 
feeding contentedly upon the luscious 
Northern grasses, for to-day, thanks to fore- 
sight and the game reservation laws, the 


HE writer has recently returned from 
a journey to the home of the 


country provides safe haven for many 
thousand head of buffaloes. Yes; the lure 
of the North is a very real thing ! 

Although I have a fair knowledge of the 
Far North, and have travelled for many a 
freezing mile behind dog-teams, until this 
year I had never seen it in summer-time. I 
was amazed! I saw the country in all its 
radiant beauty, yet I was abe to enjoy 
the luxuries of civilization. 

It occurred to me then that many other 
people would like to visit the Arctic, yet, 
quite naturally, are not anxious to endure 
the hardships consequent upon winter-time 
travel with dog-teams. That is my sole 
reason for writing this article; I want to 
tell Wipe Wor tp readers about a journey 
that it would be well worth their while to 
undertake. 

And now, without further preamble, let 
us get down to facts. 

The first Pate of our trip was from 
Edmonton to Waterways, a train-ride of 
roughly three hundred miles. At Water- 
ways the railway ends. This little frontier 
town is the jumping-off place for the North 
Country—a vast area peopled, at present, 
by a mere handful of whites, various Indian 
tribes, and the fur-bearing animals that have 
made Canada famous. 

We loafed about Waterways for several 
hours, enjoying ourselves hugely, for 
although, as already stated, the writer knows 
the North, others of our party had never 
ventured far from civilization. Judging by 
their comments, Waterways, to them, was 
like a scene taken from a novel or a film. 

Parka and mackinaw-clad men, Indians 
and half-breeds, constitute the residential 


population of the tiny town. Half-wolf 
sled-dogs, indifferent toward all attempts 
at friendliness, glared coldly at the strangers 
the train unloaded. 

Presently a siren bellowed its warning, 
and hastily we boarded the vessel that was 
to take us upon the first leg of our journey 
by water—to Fort Fitzgerald, a distance of 
two hundred and ninety-two miles. The 
beam of the stern-wheeler commenced to 
oscillate, and we steamed into midstream. 
It thrilled us to think that before we returned 
we should have covered nearly four thousand 
miles! Feeling already the mystic spell of 
the Far North, we settled ourselves to enjoy 
the trip and miss nothing. 

It would be impossible to describe, in 
an article as short as this, every interesting 
incident that occurred during a journey 
which occupied a trifle more than six 
weeks. Much must be left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

Steadily our boat chugged its way along 
the broad bosom of the Athabasca. On 
both shores brooded the dense, virgin forest, 
the centuries-old hunting-ground of the 
Indians, and the lair of the four-footed 
wilderness-dwellers we occasionally sighted. 
They would gaze in affright at our steamer 
for a few seconds, and then plunge into the 
welcome shelter of the timber. 

In a welter of white wake we churned 
our way past other travellers—miners, 
trappers, and traders drifting “‘ down North ” 
in scows and canoes, We witnessed one scow 
capsize in shooting a rapid. As the water 
was shallow and the boat’s cargo securely 
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lashed, however, no harm was done, but the 
annoyed owners of the little craft were using 
real “‘ outdoor ”’ language as we passed. 
We waved to them, but, busily engaged in 
righting their boat, they did not bother to 
reply. 

Hour succeeded hour. Finally came 
darkness and sleep, and daybreak brought 
us to Fort Fitzgerald. Here we had to 
change steamers on account of sixteen miles 
of rapids that the larger river-ships cannot 
navigate. 

Nowadays “ man-packing ”’ is no longer 
necessary between Forts Fitzgerald and 
Smith. There are automobiles for the pas- 
sengers, and motor-trucks and wagons for 
cargo and baggage. Nevertheless, those 
travelling the waterways of the Far North 
in small boats still find man-portaging 
necessary. Some of these packers can carry 
unbelievable loads. At Fitzgerald, for the 
entertainment of the passengers of our 
vessel, an old-time packer had six hundred- 
pound sacks of flour loaded upon his 
shoulders, and jog-trotted with his enormous 
burden a distance of four hundred yards to 
a trading-post ! 

Upon his return to the ship this same 
man bent a fifty-cent piece between his 
fingers! The amazed interest of the tourists 
showed they realized that there really is 
something in the ‘‘ he-man”’ tradition fos- 
tered by writers of North Country fiction. 
It is merely the simple truth that men who 
wrest their living from the White Wastes 
must develop their physical strength and 
powers of endurance to the limit. 


The steamer approaching a Far North settlement. 
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many men who have gained both health and 
fortune in the Far North. 

For Canada’s Northland is a country of 
contrasts, at once a land of stern realities 
and of mystical romance. Here, in summer- 
time, we enjoyed security and comfort, but 
that very same area, in winter-time, means 
hardship and danger. The North is harsh yet 
not forbidding, inviting yet not welcoming. 
It either makes men or breaks them. 

From Fort Smith onwards the journey 
provided increasing interest. The subtle 
fascination of the North was getting hold of 
everyone on board. Empty gaieties vanished, 
and a deeper and more genuine atmosphere 
prevailed as we churned our way Arcticwards. 


Part of Fort Fitzgerald. 


A brief survey of Fort Fitzgerald, with 
much clicking of camera-shutters ; then all 
of us had to scramble into cars for the 
sixteen-mile journey to Fort Smith. Here 
we boarded a larger steamer and churned 
our way down yet another river, the Lower 
Slave, on the last lap of the voyage— 
approximately twelve hundred and fifty 
miles—to Eskimo Land. 

Twelve hundred and fifty miles, with 
trading posts and Mounted Police posts 
few and far between! Think what a 
journey of that length means by dog-team 
in winter-time ! he mercury is almost 
out of sight; the snow piled up in places 
many feet deep; there are patches of 
“ glare” ice; and the river is seamed with 
airholes that suck men and animals to their 
deaths ! 

We tourists, however, made the journey 
in the utmost comfort. We were aboard a 
staunch craft; we had the best of food ; 
the sun was shining and the weather warm. 
Yet, with it all, we fully realized we were 
in the wilderness. We thought of the stark 
tragedies for which these limitless wastes 
have provided the setting. We thought, 

\so, of the other side of the picture—of the 


At each port of call from Fort Smith to 
Aklavik the inhabitants greeted us with 
almost hysterical enthusiasm, for ours was 
the first boat of the season, the first vessel 
for nine long months! The waterways of 
the Far North are open for navigation during 
only a short period in each year. 

Being the first ship of the season, we 
brought the mail-matter that cannot be 
carried in winter-time by dog-teams. The 
dog-team mails take only first-class mail, 
either registered or prepaid at letter rate. 
The bulk of the newspapers, periodicals, and 
parcels mailed during the winter months 
remains at Fort McMurray awaiting the 
opening of navigation. 

A little quiet reflection on the part of 
those who have always lived within the 
bounds of civilization, accustomed to two 
or more deliveries of mail every day, will 
bring an understanding of what the arrival 
of our vessel meant to those self-elected exiles. 

At each post the passengers and crew 
of our craft were inundated with eaget 
questions, and all of us did our best to be 
friendly and helpful. As we steamed away 
from these Ténely settlements it was very 
obvious that the arrival of our vessel had 


Digitized Google 


brought a welcome touch of the outside 
world. 

From Fort Smith we throbbed along 
without incident until we reached Fort 


_ Resolution, situated at the point where the 


Slave River empties itself into Great Slave 
Lake. We tied up there for several hours, 
and interesting hours they proved. 

Tourists wearing the latest things in 
sports attire—even plus fours !—engaged in 
talk and bargaining with natives clad in 
garments of the style of their forefathers. 

or the Indians of the Far North remain as 
their kind were centuries ago. 

Curious “ pidgin ’”’ English intermingled 
with the guttural native tongue, and many 
articles changed hands. A pleased tourist 
would become the possessor of a beautifully- 


Portaging a thirty-five foot boat, too large to run the rapids at Fitzgerald. 
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worked buckskin coat or a pair of 
or moccasins of Indian make, wi 


auntlets 
le a tall 
Red man would stalk away well content 
with a knife, a cheap rifle, or a pipe and a 


few plugs of tobacco. The arrival of our 
vessel was an event for all, White and Red 
alike. 

Reverberating wails from the whistle of 
our ship, and we hastened aboard once more. 
For almost twenty-four hours we steamed 
across the only open water of the whole trip 
—Great Slave Lake, a veritable inland sea. 
But we suffered none of the discomforts 
ocean voyages often occasion. 

During the trip, in spite of the fact that 
it was the end of June and the weather 
warm, we encountered much ice. So terrific 
had been the cold of the preceding winter that 


‘Interested natives at Fort Fitzgerald. 
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Fort Smith. 


more ice had piled up than 
the brief northern summer 
had power to disperse. 

The ice, however, was an 
added attraction. We 
thought, as we enjoyed the 
keen, appetite-building 
breezes, of our fellow - men 
stewing in the heat of large 
cities. After all, heat is ener- 
vating, whereas cool, brisk 
breezes are stimulating. All 
aboard thoroughly enjoyed 
the fresh blasts encountered 
upon Great Slave Lake as our 
ship pushed her way along 

On several occasions the 
captain hugged the shore in 
order to permit passengers to 
get snapshots of herds of 
bison drinking and splashing 
in the icy waters. 


An excited crowd awaiting the arrival of the 
first boat of the season. 


At the end of the run 
across Great Slave Lake we 
tied up at Hay River, an 
Indian village peopled by 
natives who have, so far, 
resisted the influence of 
civilization to any noticeable 
extent. Here, as at Resolu- 
tion and other posts, the 
squaws had_ prepared for 
the arrival of ships. They 
offered wonderfully-worked 
articles of beaded buckskin, 
while the “ bucks ” tempted 
us with mounted game-heads 
and stuffed birds. Trading 
was brisk, and everybody 
appeared satisfied. 

Leaving Hay River, we 
steamed out on to the breast 
of the mightiest river in the 
Far North—the Mackenzie 

which empties itself into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

From then on civiliza- 
tion, as we understand it, 
became more and more 
remote, the traditional 
North-country interest more 
and more apparent. At 
each port of call Mounted 
Police forts and trading 

posts nestled 


A fair tourist wearing side by side— 
a coat of native work- buildings that 


manship. have endured 
for decades, 

their walls still bearing the 
scars of bullets and arrows, 
mute signs of early-day 
conflicts. Each tiny mark 
we inspected conjured up 
thoughts of pioneer days. 
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We saw, in fancy, painted and befeathered 
savages attacking a post where two or three 
white men fought doggedly for their lives. 
Our respect for the hardy pioneers who first 
blazed the Far North trails was strengthened. 

We met members of the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, who have given 
the best years of their lives to enforcing 
law and order in the North. I became 
very friendly with one sergeant whom I 
should like to mention; but he asked me 
not to. He did give me permission, however, 
providing his name was suppressed, to tell 
an incident that befell him some three 
years ago. 

During the course of a winter patrol 
he called at a trapper’s cabin. The owner 
was at home, but in an awful condition— 
raving mad, and emaciated from lack of 
food. There were ample supplies in the 
shack, but the utter loneliness of his life 
had broken down the man’s 
reason. The sergeant managed 
to calm and feed the poor fellow, 
and then took him to Edmonton, 
the nearest city—a journey of 
over a thousand miles. 

Think of it—a_ thousand 
miles of travel through desolate 
wastes in .the depth of winter, 
with a maniac as one’s sole 
companion! Although this 
““Mountie ” protested that it 
was all in the day’s work, the 
ordeal had nevertheless left an 
indelible mark upon him. 

When I boarded our steamer 
again after hearing that police- 
man’s story I could not help 
making comparisons ;_ the con- 
trasts were so vivid. Here were 
numbers of nice people enjoying 
themselves on a comfortable ship. 
The weather was warm and the 
food was good. Within a few 
short weeks, however, the country 
would be in the grip of winter 
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once more. Men would be plugging alon 
behind dog-teams, living on Frugal fie nd 
pitting their wits against the fury of the 
elements, whilst we ‘‘ civilized ” folks would 
be enjoying the comfort and security of the 
cities. It is astounding what a difference a 
few hundred miles of travel can bring about. 

More days of quiet steaming, and then 
we sighted our destination, Aklavik. At 
last we were in the Arctic! Mightily 
thrilled, we scurried ashore. Our time 
was so limited that we were busily engaged 
during every moment of it. 

We saw the starting-place whence 
more than one Arctic explorer has set out 
for his goal. And, gazing across that 
limitless expanse of ice-filled ocean—ice- 
filled in spite of the fact that it was summer- 
time—we got some idea of the fearful 
hazards such men face. 

Next day a blizzard swept down. 


An Eskimo girl busy with a 
modern sewing-machine, 


A typical police post two thousand miles north of Edmonton. : 
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Eskimos and Indians 


Huddled in the cabin, 
listening to the screaming 
of the wind and the 
thunderous pounding of 
storm-driven ice, we 
thought again of the 
resolute fellows who risk 
their lives in Polar ex- 
plorations. 

After the storm blew 
itself out we had two 
days of glorious sun- 
shine, So hot was 
it that mosquitoes 


at a riverside settlement. 


made their appear- 
ance ! : 

In an Eskimo com- 
munity-building we 
listened to jazz, rasped 
out by a cheap phono- 
graph, for the trader 
imports anything his 
customers demand. One 
Eskimo squaw oblig: 
ingly danced for us. f 
perspiring energy is 
the standard to judge 
by, then she won— 


A typical Northern outpost. 
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easily—the jazz championship of the Far 
North ! 

In another building we watched a 
native woman operating an up-to-date 
sewing-machine. Drifting into another 
igloo just about dinner-time, we were 
offered raw seal-meat and hastily explained 
that we had already eaten ! 

Another curious instance of the clash 
of the primitive and the modern is afforded 
by the boats used by the Eskimos. Native 
kayaks are moored side by side with ‘‘ Made- 
in-Edmonton ”’ sail and auxiliary schooners. 

One smiling young buck took us for a 
cruise in his fifteen-thousand-dollar craft, and 
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people were very funny, but we couldn’t 
thom exactly what the joke was. Perhaps 
the secret lay in the plus fours worn by 
one or two of the passengers ! 

All too soon the time to depart arrived 
—unless we.wished to wait for our ship 
to make the return trip. We could not 
risk that, however, for sometimes certain 
conditions—low water or an early “ freeze- 
wp ”-—prevent the largest vessel plying the 

ackenzie from making more than one 
return trip a year all the way from Fort 
Fitzgerald to Aklavik. So, very reluc- 
tantly, we bade the Arctic and its fascinating 
inhabitants farewell. 


An Eskimo dwelling at Aklavik. 


we got a real thrill out of the skilful way in 
which he nosed her through the heavy drift- 
ice. It occurred to us, moreover, that if 
an ignorant young Eskimo could afford 
such a boat, it would perhaps pay us to 
take up residence in the Arctic ! 

Posing natives for photographs was 
also good fun, for, in one respect at least, 
Eskimo girls are no different from their 
white sisters. Group a few of them 
together, and they will chatter and giggle 
for reasons no mere man can fathom. 
Furthermore, they like to try the effect of 
their charms upon strange males ! 

The male Eskimos also thought it 
amusing to pose for their portraits. We 
wished, though, that we could have under- 
stood their language. We gathered from 
their remarks to one another that we camera- 


Days of quiet steaming, followed by a 
brief train-journey, and we were back in 
Edmonton once more. But the spell of the 
Far North remains with us. We have sat 
in Indian tepees and lodges; we have 
squatted in Eskimo igloos; we have seen 
the ‘‘ Last Frontier.” And we are all the 
better for the journey ! 

If you want a holiday that is both 
interesting and new, make the trip “ down 
North ” that I have described. You will 
enjoy every minute of it, and remember it 
long after more conventional vacations are 
forgotten. The Far North may shatter 
some of your illusions, but it will give you 
something bigger and better in return. 
Moreover, the experience is quite unique ; 
in the whole world there is only one Canada 
and only one Northland ! 
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A Fool Afoot . 
in France 


John Gibbons 


Mlustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER 


When the wanderlust comes to the middle-aged man 
it is apt to play the dickens with him! The Author 
—a typical unathletic Londoner of forty-six — conceived 
the idea of tramping from the French coast to Lourdes, 
in the Pyrenees, a distance of something like six 
hundred miles. He knew very little French, carried 
his kit in an old Army pack, and had only a limited 
amount of money. Before very long things began to 
go wrong, and as he penetrated farther inland all 
sorts of unlooked-for troubles beset him. You will 


enjoy this amusing narrative. 


II. 

AUMUR at the time that I saw it— 
July, 1928—impressed me as the 
very hottest place I had ever struck. 
The almost dried-up Loire trickled 

forlornly under an enormous bridge of many 
spans, and wide borders of red-hot sand 
stretched for miles along its banks. My 
road to the South was on their verge, and 
after some kilos of it I had come to the point 
of wondering whether I could safely carry 
on as far as what seemed to be a little wood 
in the distance, or whether I had _ better 
hurriedly hunt for the nearest bush that 
offered a scrap of shade. My sun-stroke 
lesson had not been wasted ! 

At that exact moment a man driving a 
farm-cart passed, and, after a glance at me, 
pulled up and beckoned me to have a lift— 
a most unusual thing in France. We were, 
of, course, quite unable to converse, but as 
we jogged along, with the idea of interesting 
my new friend I pulled out my papers and 
introductions, on one of which was a state- 
ment in clear French that I was an English- 
man trying to walk across France alone 
from the coast to Lourdes. 

After two or three kilos, we drew up at 
what we should call a manor-house—half 
farm and half mansion—where the driver 
motioned to me to follow him indoors. An 
elderly lady, obviously the mistress, next 
appeared, to whom I was told to show my 
Lourdes paper. She was, it seemed, une 


The Author as he appeared 
during his tramp. 


crovante—a staunch believer—and as such, 
I gathered, would have pleasure in offering 
the hospitality of her house to a pilgrim like 
myself. After which I immediately found 
myself in the pilgrim’s proper place, the 
servants’ hall, sitting down to a very sub- 
stantial lunch. 

Next to me sat a dear old gentleman 
fresh from his professional labours in the 
cow-shed, and as the meal progressed we 
offered one another, so to speak, the compli- 
ments of the season. At intervals I re- 
marked : “ France trés jolie!” to which he 
replied with “ Vive l'Angleterre!” It was 
all extraordinarily nice and friendly. After 
a couple of hours, however, my hostess sud- 
denly burst into the kitchen, and though, of 
course, I couldn't understand what she said, 
the gist was clear. If I was a pilgrim, as I 
said, it was about time I got on with my 
pilgrimage! Anyway, she wasn’t keeping a 
pack of louts and hussies to waste time in 
trying to gossip with me! 

Thereupon we all rose with rather a 
flea in our ears. Before his final farewells, 
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however, the honest old soul who had been 
my mealtime neighbour pressed upon me, 
ot all things in the world, a large bottle of 
champagne! As far as I could gather from 
his winks and pointings, it was one of the 
very best in the mistress’s cellar, And 
indeed it may have been ; one of the regrets 
of my life is that I never made sure. After 
leaving that kindly but unknown house I 
marched mile after mile on my southward 
way, and as I went along the precious bottle 
seemed to weigh heavier and heavier both on 
my isoncence and my already over-loaded 
pack. f 

In the end I left it on a stone by the 
great road that runs from Saumur to far 
Limoges. And if any reader doubts my 
word—as my own wife saw fit to do!—I 
would explain that I abandoned it because, 
after much careful thought, I had been 
quite unable to find any way of getting the 
cork out, and I shrank from the prospect of 
losing the whole of the contents, and pos- 
sibly damaging myself with broken glass, if 
I tried to knock the neck off. And so some 
lucky wayfarer got a present of a bottle of 
champagne—if the heat of the sun didn’t 
cause it to explode! 


A PATHETIC FIGURE. 


Five minutes later I came upon a small 
roadside inn, from the darkness of whose 
interior came a salutation remarkable in the 
middle of France. ‘‘ Angleesh ! ” cried the 
landlord, and stepped forward with a beam- 
ing smile. Alas! that was about as far as 
his English went, but we spent a quarter of 
an hour in a pleasant chat. 

My new acquaintance, it seemed, had 
been a music-hall acrobat in the days before 
the War had crippled him, and as such had 
once fulfilled an engagement of some weeks’ 
duration at the London Alhambra. He onl 
knew a word or two of English, but he still 
looked upon London as the Mecca of his 
former profession. He had, he said, recog- 
nized me as an Englishman at first glance. 

Wistfully eager for any scraps of gossip, 
even in my broken French, he struck me as 
rather a pathetic figure—a war-broken 
cripple in this backwater of remotest 
France. When I took the dusty road again 
I left him waving at the door. Half a mile 
further on, I turned round and looked back. 
He was still waving. 

Somewhere near Fontevrault I ran into 
the very first gendarme I had encountered 
since leaving St. Malo. Hundreds of 
Britishers visit this village for the sake of 
its chdteau, one of the most famous in 
France, and for a second the ofticer thought 
that I was an ordinary tourist, and as such 
could be ignored. But, as his eye gradually 
took in the details of my appearance—my 
dirty shirt, my stained trousers, my dis- 
reputable hat—a doubt dawned upon him, 
and, sharply wheeling round, he halted me. 
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“ Qui étes vous? Polonnais ?” (‘ Who 
are you? A Pole ?’’) he demanded. Later 
on, I got used to it, but this first challenge 
was a trifle surprising. There could be no 
doubt that I was beginning to look like a 
tramp, and as such was presumably a Pole, 
Spaniard, or Italian—anything but one of 
the trim British tourists who arrived in cars, 
inspected the chdéteau, and departed without 
secing any of the real France at all. 

As he stood there like a Guardsman, 
with every inch of his uniform and equip- 
ment brushed and polished to the zenith of 
smartness, that gendarme seemed to me a 
fine figure of a man. Without a superfluous 
word, he gravely inspected my passport, 
made a note of my last stopping-place and 
destination, insisted upon being shown ten 
francs—the equivalent of the fourpence of 
the old London Embankment days, without 
which a man was a homeless rogue—and so 
departed without a word. 5 

He was my first policeman, but later 
on I was to have other dealings with the 
French Gendarmerie; and I would like to 
say, here and now, that, judging by the 


.samples I met, they must constitute one 


of the finest bodies of men in the world. We 
untravelled Britishers as a rule mix them 
up with the “ agents,” or local town police, 
that we see in our little holidays abroad. 
The tramp in the real France knows better. 
The Gendarmerie proper is a State force, 
and not local at all. It is a national military 
police, rather on the lines of the old Royal 
tish Constabulary, and its members spend 
most of their time patrollin 
national roads, often mount on magni- 
ficent horses. I was _a pure and simple 
foreign tramp before I’d finished, and yet 
I always got the squarest of deals from the 
gendarmes. But let me get on with my story. 
All the way from the dried-up river- 
bed at Saumur I seemed to have been 
gradually rising, and by evening I found 
myself on the very edge of a low range of 
hills, overlooking an apparently limitless 
plain, In point of fact, I believe it was the 
order of the great Central Plain of France, 
but at the moment I was less interested in 
general than in particular geography. In 
other words, where on earth was Loudun, 
where I proposed to spend the night ? 
According to my ideas, as translated 
very roughly from the small-scale guide- 
book map, I ought to be about there, but, 
judging by the &7/o stones, I still had about 
seven miles to do. It was on the edge of 
getting dark—which occurs much more 
quickly in France than in England—and 
I was uncommonly hungry. Moreover, one 
of my pack-straps had gone wrong and 
wanted seeing to, and altogether 1 didn’t 
feel like doing that seven miles. 
Ahead _ stretched an enormous plain, 
apparently a dead world, without a cottage 
or a friendly curl of smoke to break its 
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melancholy monotone. The only sign of 
life was a tiny hamlet perhaps half a mile 
to my right, and off the main road. It 
seemed worth a visit, for half a mile is 
better than seven to a tired-out and 
hungry man, and there must be an inn of 
some sort there. There was, and some food 
as well, and probably a bed in addition. 
But not for me; when I arrived they 
wouldn't serve me with a crumb! 


THE UNFRIENDLY VILLAGE. ° 


In France there are no licensing laws 
as we understand them at home, and the 
inn may serve or refuse as it pleases. After 
all, an unintelligible foreign tramp would 
hardly be a welcome guest at every road- 
side public-house in England, and here I 
was worse than a mere foreign tramp. I 
was a German! The village wiseacre stated 
as much the moment he saw me; and after 
that there was little more to be said. How 
the conclusion was reached, I never knew, 
but there it was, and it successfully shattered 
any hopes I might have entertained con- 
cerning getting food and shelter at that 
particular hamlet. 

The inn, of course, had no bed, no 
food, no beer, no “ limonade.”” There was 
nothing—for me! And on top of this, not 
a soul would even speak to me! It was 
useless to wave a passport and papers at 
them ; even a letter in typed French was 
worthless ; nobody would so much as look 
at it. A sort of general introduction to the 
priests of France at large proved equally 
valueless. 

M. le Curé might, of course, have 
worked wonders for me, if his housekeeper 
had only allowed me to see him for the one 
little minute that I begged. But he was 
out, it seemed, and was not expected back 
that night; perhaps not even next day. 
In fact, so long as I remained in that village, 
it was obvious that his housekeeper would 
keep the good man permanently “ out.” 
After all, it is the business of a housekeeper 
to protect her master from undesirable 
callers. 

Meantime, the village sat on its door- 
steps and stared at its “ guest” in hostile 
silence. Another five minutes and it would 
be dark, and the great plain stretched ahead 
into apparent infinity without a single sign 
of life. It looked like a night on the roadside 
for me, and a hungry one at that. Nothing 
less than a miracle could save me from it. 

And, on the instant, the miracle hap- 
pened! For, as I looked round once more, 
an enormous motor-car appeared from 
nowhere in particular, and, halting for an 
instant for some minor adjustment, com- 
pletely blocked up the one street of that 
miserable hamlet. The entire population 
of the place clustered round it, talking to 
its owner and pointing at me, obviously 
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telling the young aristocrat inside that a 
mysterious and unwanted foreigner had 
somehow tumed up, and what would he 
advise them to do about it ? 

Thereupon the motorist beckoned to 
me, looked very carefully through my 
papers, burst into laughter, and then 
proceeded to enlighten his audience as to 
the little mistake they had made concerning 
my nationality. After which he very 
courteously offered me a lift with his 
chauffeur, and—still laughing heartily— 
deposited me within a quarter of an hour 
at the door of a little hotel in Loudun. As 
that sporting young fellow spoke no English 
I never gathered what he was doing on 
such a road or in such a hamlet, but so 
far as I was concerned, his advent had been 
a veritable miracle. 

Next day, on the long Route Nationale 
from Loudun to Mirebeau, I was challenged 
again by a passing patrol of gendarmes, one 
of whom, on learning that I was really 
I-nglish, was good enough to express a 
hope that I was enjoying my “ promenade ” 
through France. His remark was probably 
ironical, considering my appearance, which 
was sufficiently striking to startle the 
proprietor of quite a good hotel in Poitiers 
on my arrival the following day. 

Since, however, my room had been 
booked well in advance, he could hardly 
turn me out, even though he did take pains, 
as I thought, to set me at a table well 
away from his ordinary French guests! 
He probably explained me as a striking 
example of the well-known’ British 
eccentricity. 


REVIEWING THE POSITION. 


At all events, there I was, something 
like two hundred miles from my starting 
point at Mont St. Michel, with about a 
third of my journey to the Pyrenees ac- 
complished. And I found some more money 
waiting for me. It was just as well, for T 
had arrived in Poitiers with exactly fourteen 
francs—2s. 4d.—left of my original capital ! 
There was also a parcel for me from home, 
so that I could make myself moderately 
presentable once more. 

With a whole day to rest, I began to 
cogitate over my prospects. 1 had got 
through a third of the trip without serious 
consequences; but against this must be 
set the fact that it was the easiest third. 
The remaining four hundred miles lay 
through quite different country. However, 
I had learned my business as a tramp— 
or thought I had. 1 had revived enough of 
my school-boy French to ask at least for 
bare necessaries (1 didn't know about the 
patois that was coming !). 

I had learnt to dodge the midday sun, 
to plan my day so as to reach a village in 
time for a meal, to find out whether such 
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and such a road ahead had trees or was 
shadeless. In fact, I had tumbled to the 
elements of the job. On the other hand, 
though I was once more comparatively 
decent-looking, I hadn’t enough money even 
now to do more than carry me to Roca- 
madour, another hundred and ninety miles 
to the south. I couldn’t atford to refit, and 
if the next parcel missed me, as an earlier 
one had done, in a week's time I should be 
as disreputable-looking as ever. 

And if being taken for a tramp had 
been bad in the North, what was it going 
to be in the South? From Poitiers, if [ 
decided to abandon my trip, I had at least 
the fare home. Once I started off again, 
I should somehow, willy-nilly, have to 
tumble through to Rocamadour before I 
could hope for another chance. And, of 
course, I decided to risk it! Even at forty- 
six the spirit of adventure may not be dead. 
Besides, I'd got a wife, and I didn’t like 
facing her with a confession of failure. 

From Poitiers to Lussac-les-Chateaux, 
and from Lussac onwards, I staggered along 
in first-class style and without notable 
difficulties. I might have been leaving 
Pontorson once more, except that by this 
time I knew enough to make for a village 
with an inn, to find it when I got there, 
and to ask for something to eat. I was 
clean and decent, and looked like a_ re- 
spectable tourist. The world welcomed me, 
and I in turn was slightly proud of myself. 
The sensation—and my respectable appear- 
ance—lasted almost exactly two whole days ! 
After which came the fall. 

I prefer not to mention the name of the 
village, but the conduct of its inhabitants 
was probably excusable as seen in the light 
of a couple of months later. I reached it 
qnite late at night for rural France. Its 
one inn was just deciding to close, and I 
almost rushed in as to a haven of refuge. 
A. le Patron, on the other hand, was equally 
quick in rushing me out again. 

“ But,” you will say, “you had 
money in your pocket, a British passport, 
and letters of introduction written in 
French. Surely you only had to show 
them?” Try it, then, and you'll see how 
much your papers will help you! They 
won't read them! Even your money won’t 
save you; the presumption is that you've 
stolen it! No; in certain circumstances the 
country-folk will wave you away without 
giving you a chance. You can try out 
your French at doing the explaining after- 
wards—outside, nicely and quietly to 
yourself, 

After all, a night out in Central France 
during a heat wave isn’t so bad, except for 
the fact that you wake from cold and 
hunger about two hours before you meant 
to, and that it will be some time before 
it’s really light enough to enable you to 
see your way onwards in quest of some 
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breakfast. In my case, too, I was troubled 
with a stray memory from my smallest 
daughter's geography book of years before. 
I could almost see the page on which it 
was printed ! 

“ Wolves are still to be found in some 
parts of France, though in ever-decreasing 
numbers.”” What parts? Several times I 
woke up and wondered. If that statement 
is true, I thought, it is pilgrims who will 
be found in ever-decreasing numbers! A 
Frenchman to whom I later put the question 
roared with laughter. There are wolves, 
it seems, in the Pyrenees and the fastnesses 
of the Cevennes, but they don’t come down 
in midsummer to within a few miles of 
Limoges. I was glad to hear this explana- 
tion, but I wished I had known it earlier. 


A STROKE OF LUCK. 


All's well, however, that ends well. 
There were no wolves, and next morning 
I was through Bellac and by evening well 
on the way to Nieul. Then I had a stroke 
of luck. This time looking like a tramp 
brought me good fortune. For a lady, 
driving with her husband in a big car, 
actually made him stop on purpose to 
offer me a lift! It isn’t the custom in 
France, and I must have been looking even 
more forlorn than I had thought to have so 
touched her. 

Whether, at first blush, Monsieur was 
particularly pleased at his lady’s fancy for 
taking up a strange wayfarer, I cannot say, 
but the moment they discovered I was 
English, and tramping to Lourdes by road, 
nothing could have exceeded their pleasure 
and their kindness. If this narrative, by 
some freak of fortune, ever meets the eye 
of that unknown lady, I would wish to 
thank her from the bottom of my heart. 
She will remember me, doubtless—the man 
she drove right into Limoges, and to whom, 
at parting, she presented a small medallion 
of St. Christopher, patron saint of motorists. 

Of Limoges there is nothing particular 
to tell; moreover, I saw little of the city. 
What I did see, though, with its business 
men carrying big black umbrellas as a 
protection against the sun as early as 
ten o'clock in the morning, led me to revise 
my previous idcas as to Saumur being the 
hottest place on earth. ‘“ Wait,” I was 
told, ‘‘ until you get to Brive.” 

At Brive, I may say, they mentioned 
Tarbes, and in Tarbes they referred defer- 
entially to the heat of Spain. If you go 
there, I suppose, they refer one to Africa. 
As a pilgrim, I hardly care to guess where 
the African tells the inquirer to try! Mean- 
time, L'd got to get to Brive. 

France, however, is astonishingly local, 
one village as a rule hardly knowing 
the next, and even the kilo stones seldom 
Teter to places fitty mules or so away. 
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Instead, one hunts out the next place on 
the map, and asks for that. Consequently, 
by six o'clock in the morning, I was on the 
great bridge that carries the road south out 
of Limoges, and was anxiously hunting 
for the exact way to St. Pierre-Buffitre. 
I wasn’t sure of what the signpost said, 
and stopped to ask a man who was doing 
something to a 
motor-lorry. 

He couldn’t 
make out my 
pronunciation, 
and so I had to 
write down my 
request — “Je 
vous prie, Mon- 
sieur,laroutead St. 4 
Pierre.” There- 
upon he pointed ¢ 
to one of the two \ 
divergent roads, 
and off I started | 
in good fettle. By =| 
about ten o'clock | 
I’dcovered twelve x 
miles or so, and 
was considering 
how much farther 
I'd go before my 
rest for the mid- : 
day chaleur (heat), e 
ghen suddenly a S 
big beer-lorry 
drew up from 
behind me. The 
driver and his 
mate had a good 
look at me ; then 
they halted and 
made friendly 
gestures offering 
me a“ place.” 

As I climbed 
gratefully in, I 
saw that it was 
my friend of 
the morning. He 
wouldn’t, I gat- 
hered, have given 
a lift to any stray 
tramp, but he 
had deduced from 
our six o'clock 
converation that 
Iwas English. As 
we rolled through 
the Limousin 
country, with the metal-work outside the 
lorry so hot that it literally burned the 
hand that unwarily touched it, and a little 
spinning fan contrivance only just succeeding 
in making the driver’s seat bearable, I did 
my best to converse with my hosts, 

They, of course, had no word of 
English, and as my pronunciation carried 
even less well here than in the North, my 


“Was I not the Englishman of whom he had 
just been reading in a Paris paper? he 
inquired,” 


remarks were mostly of necessity in writing. 
Difficult as it is to write in a jolting lorry, 
it can be done, and was. At all events, they 
gathered that I was bound for Lourdes. 
They were distinctly sympathetic, and 


insisted upon my riding the length of their 
beat. Indeed, under the obvious impression 
that while they were at it they might as 


Sscvall Slee les 


well make a good job of the business, they 
insisted upon halting for five minutes 
outside each church that we passed, and 
practically pushing me inside it ! 

And they wanted nothing for their 
services, not even a drink or a cigarette. 
Their job happened to be the delivering of 
casks of Limoges beer over an area of thirty 
miles or so; mine happened to be getting 
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to Lourdes. As two French gentlemen, they 
were delighted to be able to help an Englis 
gentleman on his way. That was all there 
was to it. 

It was with real regret that I left my 
good friends at Donzenac—the extreme limit 
of their run, as they explained, on my road 
to Brive. And even then they insisted upon 
introducing me to the Madame of a little 
hotel. By myself, as they put it, I might 
have experienced some trouble in being 
accepted. In other words, she probably 
wouldn't have admitted me. After their 
explanations, she took me in and treated 
me uncommonly well. 

That lift was well worth having, for I 
was again a whole day ahead of my time. 
Incidentally, I had once more destroyed all 
hopes of clean clothes before Rocamadour ; 
I had outstripped the date on which my 
wife was sending me a parcel to an inter- 
mediate village. Never mind! I was getting 
used to being a tramp now. I might as 
well go on with it. 


A MEMORABLE EVENING. 


The tiny townlet of Donzenac provided 
me with one of the most charming evenings 
of my whole tour. The little inn was cer- 
tainly very different from its counterpart 
in England. For one thing, chickens ran 
happily about the floor of the one living- 
room, and while the villagers gossiped in 
unintelligible patois in one corner, the guests 
ate a five-course dinner from a spotless table 
in another. There was an artist stopping 
there for the sake of one of the most wonder- 
ful mountain views I had ever seen, a Paris 
civil servant and his wife on their holidays, 
and myself. 

Incidentally there was a meal that a 
British country inn could not have paralleled 
in a hundred years. The artist had a port- 
able gramophone, which he set going after 
dinner, and the entire village clustered 
happily round the little veranda with a 
democracy impossible in England. That was 
one of the points that impressed me most in 
FFrance—the way in which rich and poor sit 
contentedly at the same table outside the 
same little café. They put it down, I believe, 
to their universal conscription. 

Another point was that every cottage 
in every hamlet, however remote, seemed to 
have electric light. The current is supplied 
by huge trunk lines whose branches per- 
meate every corner of the whole country, 

My evening in Donzenac was distinctly 
a success, and Madame crowned it by making 
no bones about letting me out next morning 
at five o’clock. I was now getting to a 
region where the peasant knocks off work 
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at ten or so to allow for le chaleur, and an 
early start is imperative. By the middle of 
the morning, in fact, I was in Brive. The 
riest was coming out of his church when 
passed, and he stopped me. Was I 
not the Englishman of whom he had 
just been reading in a Paris paper? he 
inquired. ‘ 

When I replied that I was he promptly 
invited me to lunch. I couldn’t go on 
walking through the heat, he pointed out, 
so why not rest with him ? He gave me an 
excellent lunch and also a letter to Monsieur 
le Curé of my next probable halting-place. 
He read it aloud to me and I well remember 
its gist. 

“This gentleman, though he cer- 
tainly looks like a vagabond, is really an 
Englishman walking on foot across France 
to Lourdes. He is in want of nothing, except 
advice as to where to find a lodging. I 
commend him to your assistance in the 
matter.” Armed with this new credential, I 
marched out of Brive about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

So far I had only seen mountains in the 
distance, but now they came surprisingly 
close, and for something like three hours I 
tramped stolidly up a steep incline. Up 
and up and up that road went, till in the 
end I came out on to what looked like the 
roof of the world. It was only seven o'clock, 
and already I had reached the village of my 
Brive friend’s introduction. I might as well 
go on, I thought; about eight more miles 
would take me to Martel. 

Presently I passed the great stone that 
marked the boundary of Corréze and was 
in the Department of Lot. Nobody seemed 
to live up here on the world’s roof, and in 
the whole eight miles I think I only passed 
one house. The folks there called me ‘“‘ vaga- 
bond ’’ when I asked for a glass of water, 
and the word didn’t sound as pleasant as 
when one reads it on a travel-book. How- 
ever, for all that they gave me piquette—as 
much as I could drink. This is a sort of 
second-hand wine, made by pouring water 
over the grapes after the real pressing. 

By nine o'clock I sighted Martel on its 
little hill, and by half-past I was in its one 
main street. Would its hotel take mein ? I 
wondered, as I stared up at the creeper- 
covered balcony on which 4. le Patron, with 
Madame and all the little Patrons, was 
taking his ease? They did—and without a 
murmur! Life is full of contradictions ! 
What is more, late as it was, Madame cooked 
me a capital supper without an instant’s 
hesitation. This, I could see from my map, 
was the beginning of the real South. _ If the 
South was all like this, I decided, I could 


stand a lot ot it! e 


(To be continued.) 
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and “bootleggers” who 
flourish in Prohibition 
America, but nevertheless 
it comes as a surprise to 
learn that piracy on the 
high seas—the seizure of 
AM always vastly amused when land- 
lubbers declaim loftily concerning the 
present-day safety of the seas—the 
universal security wireless t-legraphy 
is supposed to have brought, and the dis- 
appearance from the modern seaman’s life 
of the adventures and privations that 
Marryat so graphically described. As a 
matter of fact, there is a vague notion 
among those who do not go down to the 
sea in ships that the oceans, nowadays, are 
rather like the Strand with the road up— 
a congested mass of traffic coming and going 
in constant procession. 
The truth is, of course, 
that the sailor’s calling 
remains just as adventurous 
as it ever was—and always 
will be. The safety devices 
of modern times are nicely 
balanced by latter - day 
perils. Each generation 
produces its own hazards - 
for the seafarer, and those 
of to-day are every whit as 
strenuous as those of the 
bad old times of scurvy and 
press-gangs. 
By way of example, 
listen to this, the true story 
of a voyage made in the 
year 1925. After it is told, 
perhaps those comfortable- 
minded shore-keeping folks 
who fondly imagine the sea 
to be a sort of seminary for the daughters 
of clergymen may think again. 
I was in London, looking for a berth, 
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desperate gentry. Mir. 
Tweedie was chief officer 
of the vessel concerned, 
and the story of his re- 
markable experiences will 
be found most exciting.* 


when a letter arrived offering me the post 
of chief officer on the British motor-ship 
z- , then berthed at Bremen, and bound 
for Mellila in Morocco. I promptly sailed 
for Bremen, and found the Z. to be an 
auxiliary four-masted schooner—a sailing 
vessel, with engines as an alternative source 
of power. 

Her cargo consisted of some twenty 
thousand cases of liquor—mostly whisky, 
with a little champagne—which I understood 
to be valued at one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds. I remember thinking it 
was an unusually valuable 
consignment for an out- 
landish place like Mellila, 
but in the bustle of stowing 
the cargo aboard, and pre- 
paring the ship for sea, I 

ad little time for idle 
speculation. 

We had a crew of thir- 
teen all told—the Captain 
and myself (both British), 
the supercargo in charge of 
the sale of the liquor at our 
destination (a stout Ger- 
man), and ten hands, mostly 
Germans and Swiss. 

After leaving Bremen 
we immediately ran into 
foul weather, experienced 
engine-trouble, and had to 
put into Bremerhaven for 
Tepairs. Subsequently, 
however, all went well until we were nearly 
abreast of Mellila, when the Captain ordered 
me to change course and proceed first to 
Madeira, and then to Bermuda to rate chrono- 
meters. We made the trip from Mellila to 
Bermuda in thirty davs—a remarkably good 
achievement for this class of vessel, the 
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excellent time being due to favouring winds 
and the efforts of the crew, one of the best 
lots of men I have ever handled. 

We remainel at Bermuda for a few 
days, during which time only the Captain 
and supercargo were allowed ashore. This 
incident, combined with our unaccountable 
change of course and sundry little hints that 
had been let drop, convinced me as to the 
true nature of the voyage, and when, on 
leaving Bermuda, the Captain ordered us 
to a rendezvous twenty-five miles south of 
Montauk Point, off the American coast, I 
knew that the good ship Z. was none 
other than a “ rum-runner,” and that the 
twenty thousand cases of liquor in our hold 
were intended to be smuggled ashore to 
supply the demands of thirsty Americans. 

Let me say at once that the discovery 
did not shock me very greatly ; I mercly 
wish to make it clear that I had no know- 
ledge of the true object of the voyage when 
I first signed articles. When I learnt the 
real purpose of my engagement I never 
dreamed of backing out; indeed, it would 
have been difficult in the circumstances. 
Twenty-five miles is a long swim ! 

I settled down to make the best of the 
situation and enjoy the adventure as well 
as I might. We anchored at the appointed 
spot, and a day or two later a smart little 
launch sped out from the American coast 
containing the owner of the ship, his 
secretary, and a group of potential buyers. 

They all went below to sample the 
whisky, and were obviously pleased with its 
excellent flavour and the fact that not a 
single case had been broached by the crew. 
The owner also congratulated me on the 
appearance of the ship; I had recently had 
her painted, and she looked more like a 
handsome private yacht than a lawless 
rum-runner ! 

The only incident that marred the 
harmony of the gathering occurred when 
the bo'sun came aft and, on behalf of the 
crew, mentioned the matter of “ overtime.” 
After a little argument, the owner finally 
agreed to pay fifty per cent. on the crew's 
wages since leaving Bremen—an indication 
of the profits he confidently expected to 
realize from the venture! This agreement 
was duly entered in the log and signed. 

Eventually the party left the ship, the 
owner telling us to stand by for buyers who 
would come off during the next week or 
two and relieve us of our contraband. 

“ But whatever you do,” he added, 
ominously, ‘don’t allow more than one 
man aboard at a time. There are some 
tricky guys in these parts!’’ Later on I 
had every opportunity of realizing the 
sagacity of that remark ! 

We stayed at anchor in that spot for 
close on a fortnight, and periodically 
mysterious speed-boats would shoot along- 
side with one or two “ bootleggers ’’ aboard. 
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They would take off two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty cases at a time, payirg 
cash to the supercargo, who was now busily 
employed. Whenever these boats hailed us 
(they arrived at all hours of the day and 
night) I would motion one man to come 
aboard and order the others to remain in 
their own craft. 

One morning, toward the end of our 
fortnight’s stay, I was on watch when yet 
another speed-boat hove to beside the ladder 
and two men quickly clambered up. The 
first I allowed to step aboard, but the other 
I motioned back with a revolver, saying : 
“Only one at a time, my lad!” I then 
stationed a member of the crew at the head 
of the ladder to prevent any more following 
their leader. 

“What's your business ? ”’ I asked the 
new arrival. 

““Why, I guess I’ve heard you’ve got 
some whisky aboard,” he answered. “ I'll 
say I wanter buy some.” 

He seemed a pleasant enough fellow, 
and I showed him down into the captain’s 
cabin and remained during the discussion 
that ensued. 

“How many cases hev you got? ’’ he 
asked the captain. 

“ Fourteen thousand,”’ was the reply. 

“Waal, I guess that'll do me. Now I 
want yew to keep the whole lot for me, see ? 
I wannit all. An’ if you'll hang around 
here for three or four days I'll get my own 
schooncr to come out and take off the stutt. 
Will you do that, boss ? ” 

The captain readily agreed, for we 
were all rather sick of the monotony of our 
lot and anxious to finish with the entire 
business. A man who was ready to empty 
our hold at one swoop and pay handsomely 
for the privilege was likely to be a guest of 
honour on the Z. any time he cared to 
call. 

Before the bootlegger left it became 
quite a merry little gathering, all of us 
having a drink together and swopping yarns 
in most friendly fashion. Just as he was 
about to depart, after repeating his promise 
to return with a schooner in a few days, 
he turned at the door and said :— 

“Say, boss, this is a smart game I’m 
on, and I guess I shall want some kinda 
protection. What arms have you aboard ? ” 

It was a guileless question, and as inno- 
cently answered. 

“We can rake up three revolvers and 
one gun,” said the captain. 

“Why, that ain’t much, but I guess it's 
something,’’ remarked the  bootlegger. 
“Maybe we sha’n’t hev any trouble, but I'd 
like ‘em handy in case.” 

Phi promised him, and off he went, 
with cordial farewells and the hope that we 
should speedily meet again. 

Five d later 1 was on watch once 
more. It was seven in the morning, and 
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“The business-like way in which they prodded my chest with their pistol-muzzles 
brought home to me that this was no make-believe. 
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there was a thick mist, so that it was not 
until the craft was almost alongside that I 
noticed the arrival of a speed-boat. Imme- 
diately she hove to, I was hailed with: 
“ How-de-do, Mr. Tweedie!” 

At last! It was the voice of our genial 
bootlegger friend—the man who was to put 
an end to our enforced idleness! Naturally 
I greeted him almost with open arms, and 
when another fellow came aboard with him 
I quite forgot the one-man-at-a-time rule 
and welcomed him also. All three of us 
went below to meet the captain, and there 
our buyer friend said he would like some 
coffee. I noticed that the gun and two of 
the three revolvers (my own was in my 
pocket) had been placed on the table as 
arranged. 

Going on deck to give orders to the 
steward to prepare coffee, I found about a 
dozen rough-looking men standing there, 
looking very much at home. When I sharply 
asked them what they were doing there, 
they replied that they had come to help 
unload the cargo—a plausible explanation 
that I never thought to question. - 

I proceeded to my cabin to don my 
working clothes preparatory to marshalling 
our own crew to open hatches and unload 
the cases, but just as I had finished changing 
a sudden shrill whistle sounded through the 
ship, bringing me out at the double. 

As my eyes came above the level of the 
deck I found myself gazing into the muzzles 
of two automatics held not more than six 
inches from my head ! 

“Put yer hands up!” snarled the 
nearer of the men covering me, whom 7 now 
recognized as one of the loafers I had recently 
seen on deck. 

The suddenness of it all, and the rather 
theatrical pose of the “ gun-men,” seemed 
too comical to be taken seriously. I’m 
afraid I laughed rather offensively. 

“ What sort of musical comedy do you 
call this ?’’ I asked jokingly. ‘Is it some 
stunt you have in these parts, or what?” 

They made no reply, but the venomous 
look that appeared on their faces and the 
very business-like way in which they prodded 
my chest with their pistol-muzzles suddenly 
brought home to me that this was no make- 
believe. And when, looking along the deck, 
1 saw the captain and the “ super” both 
with their arms high in air, I realized how 
neatly we had been caught. 

In the meantime my immediate captors 
were playing unnecessarily carelessly with 
their triggers, and when they gruftly ordered 
me to hand over my revolver, I obeyed with 
military alacrity. Heroics somehow seemed 
out of place just then ! 

All of us were then carefully searched— 
the pirates even took my penknife away— 
and locked up in various parts of the ship. 
The hands were stowed away in the fo’c’sle, 
while the captain, the supercargo, and I 
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found ourselves bundled into the petty 
oftticers’ mess-room, with the door locked 
and barricaded. This room was scarcely 
larger than a good-sized cupboard, with a 
wide seat all round, so that when the three 
of us sat down our knees got in the way 
most uncomfortably. 

Left to our own devices, we stared at 
each other for a time without speaking. 
The German was the first to find his voice, 
giving tongue to every oath known in the 
Fatherland, fuming, perspiring, and “ straf- 
ing” for all he was worth. The captain, 
however, was too crestfallen and dumb- 
founded even to speak. For my own part, 
I could only admire the “‘ slickness ” with 
which we had been duped. I did my best 
to cheer the others up, and encourage them 
to see the humorous side of things, but my 
efforts were sadly wasted. 

The captain, as a matter of fact, woke 
up and told us all the pleasant tales he had 
ever heard concerning the fondness of 
American liquor-pirates for pitching their 
captives overboard, on the principle of 
“dead men tell no tales,”’ or subjecting them 
to tortures beside which the efforts of the 
Chinese were acts of grace ! 

After six uncomfortable hours, the 
door was opened and one of our captors 
brought in whisky and sandwiches, inci- 
dentally telling us to be quiet or else he 
would “ hush us.”’ I asked him how long 
his gang intended to stay aboard, and he 
replied that in about three days they 
would have “skinned” .us and would 
then quit. : 

That night the three of us had to sleep 
sitting up; it was impossible to lie full 
length in our cramped quarters, and early 
Next morning, stiff and weary, we were 
dragged out at the point of a gun and given 
breakfast on the hatchway. It was an odd 
meal, for we had six automatics, held by 
three pirates, directed at us all the time! 
When I protested at this needless display 
of force, and ostentatiously turned my back, 
one of the ruffians stepped forward, jammed 
the muzzle of his gun roughly into my ribs, 
and followed my _ slightest movement 
throughout the meal, repeatedly growling 
to me not to be “sassy ’’ or he would 
“plug ” me. 

During this pleasant repast a great 
idea struck me, and I mentally kicked myself 
for not having thought of it the previous 
night. 

The petty officers’ mess-room had one 
large porthole facing the American coast. 
What could be easier than to rig up a 
signalling lamp and flash an appeal for 
help in Morse ? But alas! I was just twelve 
hours too late. Apparently the possibility 
had suggested itself simultaneously to the 
pirates, for on our return to the mess- 
room we found that the porthole had been 
blackened over and then screwed up, so 
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that not the tiniest ray of light could 
penetrate ! 7 

For three days we were kept in the mess- 
room, being allowed out for an hour each 
morning for breakfast and exercise. The 
nights were torture ; tired though we were, 
the narrow confines of our prison made real 
sleep out of the question, and by the third 
day our nerves were in rags. In the morning, 
when our guard opened the door, he said, 
quite politely: ‘‘ Mr. Tweedie, come out 
and go aft to the cabin.” 

e were all convinced that this was 
the beginning of the end—the pirates, having 
looted the ship, were now about to blot out 
the human evidence of their crime! I said 
good-bye to my companions, none of us 
thinking we should meet again, and left the 
room, closely followed by the guard. 

The main cabin, to which I was taken, 
was a room about twelve feet square, with 
a big mahogany table in the centre and a red 
plush settee running round three of the 
walls. Other sleeping-cabins adjoined. It 
was here that I met once more the pirate 
chief, the amiable fellow whom, only three 
days before, I had welcomed aboard! He 
was lying full-length on the settee, smoking 
a cigarette. Several bottles of whisky, odd 
glasses,.and a navigation chart were littered 
about the table. 

Apart from the two pistols which the 
bootlegger prominently displayed, there 
was nothing in his appearance to suggest the 
pirate. He was clean-shaven, slim, of 
medium height, with fine dark hair and 
eyes, and had a pleasant countenance. I 
confess now that I rather liked the rogue, 
and I think he liked me. At any rate, he 
had threatened to shoot the first of his 
followers who ill-treated me without cause. 
Now he hailed me like a long-lost friend. 

“ How-de-do, Mr. Tweedie!” he cried. 
“ Feel a bit shakey, eh?” 

“ Yes ; a little,” I told him. 

a Wve then, have a ‘ spot,’’’ he went 
on cordially, indicating the bottle. 

I helped myself to a stiff peg. 

“See here, Mr. Tweedie,’”’ he said, as 
I stood the glass down. ‘‘ How much do 
they Pay you on this boat of yours?” 

I told him. 

“Gee, that ain’t much! Guess two 
or three thousand dollars wouldn’t hurt 
you, eh?” 

“ Thanks very much,” I replied. 

** Well, see here. I want you to do a 
little job for me. I want you to keep this 
ship around here ’’—he indicated a spot 
on the map. “ Guess that’ll be easy for a 
man like you, with a British navigator’s 
certificate ? ”’ 

I nodded. 

“Tf you’ll do this,” he continued, “ you 
can live here with us, and sleep in that cabin 
over thar and be well treated. But if you get 
foxy—why, I'll riddle you!” 

Vou. Lxii.—34. 
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As it was just before midday, I suggested 
taking an altitude to get the noon position, 
to which he heartily agreed. With his 
partner—now the mate—covering me with 
two automatics, I walked out on the poop 
and began my observations. 

For the following ten days I lived as 
the pirate chief had indicated. Although the 
mate never left my side, and always had 
his n with him, I was allowed certain 
privileges and had many friendly chats 
with the pirates. Once, I remember, the 
mate (whom I heartily disliked because he 
insisted on swaggering before me wearing 
my best clothes!) was boasting to me of 
the number of men he had killed—two in 
’Frisco, one in Chicago, five in the Argentine, 
and so on. 

All the time, with studied carelessness, 
he was swinging his automatic round his 
finger. Suddenly, with a shattering roar, the 
thing went off! The bullet tore a hole in 
my sleeve and buried itself in the rail I was 
leaning against, while the ‘“ bad man” 
went as white as a sheet and trembled 
violently. 

It was the sheer funk in the fellow’s 
eyes that proved to me the fact I had 
slowly been grasping—that these were 
very second-rate pirates. While they might 
shoot to save their own skins, I was now 
convinced that their experience in piracy 
began and ended with the Z. . I wondered 
whether it might not be possible to bring off 
a grand coup, and turn the tables on them. 

On the eighth day of my navigation 
we ran into very dirty weather, and that 
night most of the bootleggers were below 
decks suffering from various degrees of 
sickness. My particular guard, the mate, 
was leaning over the rail in the last throes 
of distress, his pistols poking temptingly 
from his holsters. While t sought the North 
Star I thought furiously for several minutes. 
There was an axe hanging on the wall near 
by. One quick tap on the mate’s skull— 
a grab at his pistols—a surprise dash to the 
chief's cabin—the shooting of the first 
man who dared to move! But was it 
possible ? 

It seemed a grand opportunity, and 

et there was one flaw in the scheme. I 
ad never handled an automatic of the kind 
used by the pirates,.and though I had 
watched my guard closely, I had been 
unable to discover the working of the safety- 
catch. My plan depended upon mere seconds 
for its success, and the fear of wasting 
precious moments in studying the mechanism 
of the catch made me pause. And that 
hesitation was fatal, for just then another 
pirate came up to relieve the mate, who 
staggered below, never guessing how near 
he had been to getting a nasty tap over the 
head with the back of an axe. 

I often kick myself when I think of that 
lost opportunity, for, as it proved, it was,my 
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last chance to raise the siege. Next day 
T became aware of a decided change of tone 
in my captors. The comparative courtesy 
of the last few days took on a new significance, 
for now their manner completely altered. I 
was told in harsh terms that my job was 
finished, and without more ado they led 
me back to the petty officers’ mess-room 
where, for the first 
time for ten days, I 
met the captain and 
the supercargo once 
more. Both of 
them looked very 
ill, with thick 
growths of beard on 
their unwashed 
faces, and they were 
utterly fatigued 
from loss of sleep 
and the cramped 
conditions, 

For another 
two or three days 
we remained to- 
gether, and then 
we were separated. 
1 was confined in 
another part of the 
ship ; the other two 
were put in the 
chain-locker, a foul, 
dark place not fit 
for an animal to 
inhabit. 

On the twen- 
tieth day of our 
captivity, a thre2- 
masted schooner 
came alongside, and 
directly afterwards 
two pirates entered 
my room, _ blind- 
folded me, and led 
me into the hold, 
where my eyes were 
uncovered. Here I 
found the crew and 
the captain already 
gathered, with the 
cases of liquor piled 
igh all around us. 
The thirteen pirates 
then lined up on 
either side of us 
with drawn pistols and ordered us to get on 
with the job of unloading the cargo from 
our ship to theirs. 

There was no winch, and no apparatus 
of any sort for raising the heavy cases to 
the deck-level. Every one of those fourteen 
thousand cases, each holding a dozen bott 
had to be carried by hand; we formed 
long chain and passed them swiftly along. 
All the time the pirates ged us on to work 
faster, shouting, curs’ and frequently 
kicking the slower men. Every two hours 
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we were given five minutes’ rest and a peg 
of whisky apiece, but long before the end 
several of us were ready to drop. 

That nightmare job began at seven in 
the evening and did not finish until six the 
following morning! About an hour before 
the end I fell down exhausted. My hands 


had been torn to pieces by the many nails 


that projected from the cases ; I had had no 
proper food for twenty days, and only 
snatches of sleep; and at the best of times 
this strenuous labour would have taxed my 
rather slight frame. 

As I lay prostrate the mate—still wear- 
ing my best suit—kicked me savagely in the 
ribs, lea sing a raw patch as big as my hand. 
I staggered up again and carried on for a 
few minutes, but presently I sank down 
once more, and this time, although the mate 
raved and swore and threatened all kinds of 
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punishment, I just smiled at him, called him 
a confounded bully, and told him to do his 
worst. This took the form of a smashing 
blow on the jaw that filled my mouth with 
blood, knocked out several teeth, and 
effectively put me to sleep. : 

1 came to with the words ringing in 
my ears: ‘‘ They have gone!” 

And so they had, taking with them 


every case of whisky in the hold ! 

Three of the crew made a rude stretcher 
and carried me out of the hold to the deck, 
where, after washing my mouth and anoint- 
ing my bruises, I felt a little better. 


By: See SILKS 


Down in the cabin I found a note left 
for me by the pirate chief which read: 
“Proceed to Bermudas: course S.W. I’m 
following you with a machine-gun, and if 
you disobey I'll riddle the lot of you.” 

here was, needless to say, no mention 
of the “two or three thousand dollars” 
I had been promised for my services, but a 
final order stated that I was not to release 
the captain and supercargo for twenty-four 
ours. 
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“That nightmare job did not finish till six the following morning.” 


However, after I had sent a man aloft, 
who reported no sign of any other vessel, 
I decided that the note was a mere bluff, 
and promptly freed the unfortunate captain 
and “ super,’’ both of whom agreed that we 
would take no notice of the pirate’s impudent 
order. 

On examination we discovered that 
they had dumped our engine-shaft and one 
of our sails overboard, broken the compasses, 
stove in the boats, and left us only one small 
barrel of drinking-water. All this mischief, of 
course, was deliberately done with the idea of 
crippling us and delaying our arrival at a port. 

With our en- 
gines useless we 
could only run 

| before the breeze, 
which, fortu- 
nately, headed us 
for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. After 
eighty miles, how- 
ever, we were be- 
calmed, and began 
to drift helplessly. 
Things were now 
desperate, for there 
were thirteen of 
us, and we had 
little food and 
practically no 
water. At the 
end of two days of 
drifting we were 
practically starv- 
ing, and no more 
blessed sight ever 
met my eye than 
that of the steam- 
ship Scottish Bor- 
derer, which came 
alongside on the 
third day and 
towed us into 
Halifax. 

The usual 
courts of inquiry 
were held, after 
which I returned 
to London, still 
wearing the work- 
ing kit I had 
donned on that 
ill-fated day when 
the liquor - pirates 
first sneaked aboard. In the train_ that 
brought me up from Portsmouth I got 
into conversation with a youngster who 
told me he was shortly leaving school 
and didn’t know what to do for a living. 
I asked him what he thought of being a 
sailor. 

“The sea?” he replied, scornfully. 
“Pooh! I want something with adventure 
in it!” 

I felt like cuffing his head ! 
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IN 


HE “mis- 
sing link” 
I was 


looking for 
was Solenodon 
Paradoxus, per- 
haps the strangest, 
and certainly the 
tarest, animal in 
the world, but as 
it is probable that 
very few of my 
readers have ever 
heard of the crea- 
ture a few words 
of explanation 
may be advisable. 


MISSIN 
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Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


Mr. Verrill went to the Republic of Dominica 
to seek the world’s rarest animal, a strange 
beast that the scientists knew next to 
nothing about, and which was regarded as 
practically extinct. The quest, difficult enough 
in itself, was rendered more arduous by local 
conditions, and the Author went through all 
sorts of odd experiences before success finally 
crowned his efforts. 


Solenodon is of 
great interest to 
naturalists, but 
when I started on 
my research it was 
practically known 
to science only by 
fragments of a 
skeleton in the 
Petrograd 
Museum, sup- 
posedly obtained 
in Santo Domingo 
in 1832, 

As no one 
had ever seen or 
heard of the crea- 


Scientificall 
speaking, the Sole- 
nodon is a left- 
over, a survivor of the remote past 
—a sort of missing link, in short, between 
several orders of mammals. In every respect 
the beast is distinct from all other living 
animals, for it possesses certain features of 
the rodents, others of the carnivore, others 
of the insectivore, and = several other 
characteristics peculiar to itself. Thus the 
heavily-clawed front feet are like those of 
a huge mole; the long, flexible, tapering 
snout resembles that of an ant-eater; and 
the tail is rat-like, as are the hind feet. 

Its diet is that of a carnivorous mammal, 
its teeth resemble those of a bat more than 
anything else, and its hair is unlike that of 
any creature on earth. The forward part 
of the body is covered with coarse, stiff, 
almost bristly reddish hair; farther back 
this changes to soft, thick fur; still farther 
back it becomes short, curly wool, and the 
hindquarters are bare, scaly skin with 
tufts of embryonic hair-like growth. 

Its neck is so short and its forequarters 
so heavy that it cannot run forward, but 
sidles with remarkable agility like a crab; 
it is nocturnal in habit and dwells in 
burrows or hollow trees, and it is about two 

_deet an length. For these reasons the 


ture for the better 
part of a century 
it was regarded as 
semi-mythical, and presumably totally ex- 
tinct. In fact, the most eminent naturalists 
in America openly scoffed at the idea of my 
succeeding ‘in my quest, and one declared 
that I ‘ might just as well try to secure a 
specimen of a ghost.’’ Personally, however, 
I felt confident that if a living Solenodon 
existed, I would run him down, but had I 
foreseen the dangers and hardships that 
lay ahead I might have hesitated. 

My plans for the campaign were rather 
unusual, for I based my chief hopes of 
success upon picture postcards! Several 
hundreds of these were printed, each 
bearing a representation of the Solenodon 
as he was supposed to appear in life (very 
poor portraits indeed, as I subsequently 
discovered) and a statement in English, 
French, German, and Spanish that I was 
prepared to purchase specimens of the 
creature alive or dead, and would pay 
liberally for information regarding it. 

Armed with these, my field equipment, 
and all the fragmentary information obtain- 
able regarding the theoretical habits of 
Solenodons, 1 Yanded in Santo Domingo 
at the little village of Sanchez. At that 
time the Dominican Republic was not by 
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any means the place it is to-day. There 
was not a road worthy of the name on 
the island; the country fairly swarmed 
with outlaws and bandits; revolutions 
were of daily—I might almost say hourly— 
occurrence ; business and industry were 
at a standstill, and, except in the larger 
towns, one carried one’s life and property 
in one’s pistol-holster, so to say. 


AMONG THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 


Sanchez, a filthy village of miserable 
huts, was under siege by the Revolutionists ; 
every man went about armed to the teeth, 
and a dozen times a day the inhabitants 
scuttled for cover at the sounds of gunshots 
on the outskirts of the town, Placed within 
easy reach of the doorway of each house 
was a huge mahogany or cedar log which 
could be used as a barricade or breastwork, 
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distinguished from “soldiers” of the 
opposing “army ’’ was that the former 
were, if anything, more ragged and dirty 
than the latter, Although wild tales were 
told of fighting and sanguinary battles 
there appeared to be little real enmity 
between the members of the two belligerent 
parties. 

Just before I arrived a Yankee lumber 
schooner had dropped anchor off the port. 
The skipper and the local consignee were 
helpless. The town, so the barefooted 
port-captain declared, was under siege, 
and as all able-bodied labourers had been 
drafted into the Federal forces or had 
joined the insurrectos, no one could be 
found to discharge the cargo. 

The American Consul was appealed 
to, but he threw up his hands in despair. 
It looked as if the vessel might remain 
indefinitely with her cargo on board, until 


The “ missiag link,” Solenodon Paradoxus, from a sketch by the Author.’ 


and to appear abroad after dark was to 
sign one’s own death warrant, for lurking 
snipers of both parties amused themselves 
by taking pot-shots at everybody they saw. 
Theoretically the Federalists were sup- 

to wear blue ribbons on their arms 

and hats, while the Revolutionists sported 
red ribbons as distinguishing marks. But 
in reality few bothered to wear the identi- 
fication badges, and about the only way 
members of the Federal iorces could be 


one morning a squad of ragged Revolu- 
tionists appeared carrying a white flag 
of truce. With all the courtesies and 
formalities of field-marshals their leader 
and the local “ Commandante’”’ exchanged 
greetings and cigarettes and held a con- 
ference in the muddy plaza. 

The insurrectos, it transpired, had 
heard of the plight of the American vessel, 
and had decided that if the schooner were 
delayed longer the attention of the United 
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States Government might be called to the 
matter—an event which would be un- 
fortunate for both partics. Would it not 
be better, the insurrecto leader asked, for 
both sides to declare a temporary armistice, 
put their men to work discharging the 
lumber, and resume their fighting when the 
schooner had sailed away ? 

The suggestion met with instant 
approval by the Federal commander, and, 
laying aside their weapons, the “ soldiers ”’ 
of both sides fell to with a will, laughing 
and chatting in the most friendly fashion 
as they toiled at their work. Two days 
later the last plank was safely ashore and 
hostilities were resumed. 7 

The inhabitants and the Consul, of 
course, warned me not to venture into the 
surrounding jungles and hills. But I was 
there to search for the Solenodon and other 
specimens, and having witnessed the comic- 
opera attitude of the opposing forces, I 
decided to take my chance. 

I had been very fortunate in securing 
the services of an excellent ‘‘ boy,’’ a coal- 
black Turk’s Island Negro, a most remark- 
able character somewhere between six and 
seven feet in height, thin as a lath, and with 
the boniest figure I have ever seen on a 
human being; when he sat or squatted he 
bore a striking resemblance to a gigantic 
black grasshopper. Despite his physical 
peculiarities, however, Joseph was a faithful, 
honest fellow, and had an utter contempt 
for the natives. He detested the Dominicans, 
and dubbed them all “ pure corruption ”’ or 
“stupid niggers.” 

From his racial and physical heights he 
looked down upon them with a lordly disdain 
which at times came close to bringing on 
international complications, for he invariably 
defied everyone—soldiers, police, and officials 
alike—by declaring he was a ‘' subjec’ of the 
King of Englan’ an’ ain’t to be humbugged 
with.” 

Not having any desire to bring about 
a rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and the Dominican Republic 
by my actions, I left it to Joseph’s discretion 
as to whcther or not he accompanied me on 
my first trip into the battle area. 

“Ah tells you, Chief,” he declared, 
‘‘tha’ ain't been one o’ tha stupid niggers 
Ah fears. They don’t been able to hit what 
they aims for, an’ they ain’t goin’ humbug 
with a subjec’ of the ing. They’s all pure 
corruption, Chief.” 

So, shouldering my  shot-gun, with 
Joseph carrying my collecting-kit and rifle, 
we started boldly forth. Scarccly had we 
left the village when we were halted by a 
sentry, a ragged, unshaven, but good- 
natured-looking rascal, who demanded to 
see my passes, and wanted to know where 
we were going. Of course, we had no 
passes, and we were not headed for anywhere 
in particular, 
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But a happy idea occurred to me. I 
handed the fellow one of my postcards, 
with the picture of the Solenodon, curtly 
informed him that I was bound for ‘“ El 
Campo”’ (the country), and moved on. He 
was so engrossed with the picture and was 
striving so hard to spell out the printing 
that he paid no further attention to us, and 
the last I saw of him he was still puzzling 
over this new form of ‘ pass.”” 

4 


ARRESTED! 


Perhaps the insurrectos were operating 
elsewhere, or perhaps, having passed their 
sentry, they assumed we were friends, but 
at any rate we saw nothing of them and had 
a fairly successful morning. But as we were 
returning by a different route we ran full 
into a horde of them. They seemed to 
spring up like magic from everywhere. 
Why we were not shot from ambush I shall 
never know, but at any rate we were 
surrounded, and promptly obeyed the 
command to halt. One of their number, 
who was evidently the officer in charge, 
stepped forward with a savage frown on his 
brows, twisting his bristling moustache. 

He was an unpleasant-looking chap, 
thick-set, swarthy, and with a three weeks’ 
beard covering his face with a black mat. 
He was clad in ragged blue denim trousers 
tucked into worn and muddy boots, and a 
faded, tattered blue military tunic with 
tarnished gold shoulder-straps. A heavy 
revolver hung at his side and he carried a 
wicked-looking, cross-hilted machete, fash- 
ioned from an old Spanish sword-blade. 

He fairly barked questions, to which I 
replied as politely as possible, while Joseph 
looked him up and down in such a super- 
cilious manner that I secretly feared for the 
consequences, But as I proceeded to state 
that I was an American, and explained why 
I had been in the bush and carried arms, 
the fellow’s face cleared and he extended 
his hand. 

“‘ Senor, a thousand pardons for inter- 
fering with you!” he cried. ‘“ But we 
patriots can take no chances. And now, 
Senor, we must safeguard you and ourselves. 
A mile beyond are the /ederalistas. We must 
escort you to their lines; if any harm came 
to you within our territory we should be 
held responsible by your great country. 
Senor, permit me to provide you with a 
guard, which I in person will command.” 

A moment later we were on our way, 
two men before us, two behind, with the 
“ Capitan” leading, and carrying a white 
rag transfixed on the point of his machete. 

Close to the outskirts of the town a 
sharp command to halt issued from the 
brush, and our escort promptly obeyed. 
From their hiding-places a dozen of the 
Federals appeared, their leader ostenta- 
tiously waving half a yard of white cotton, 
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In a few words the insurrecto officer explained 
matters. 


But now a new complication arose. The 
Federals were quite ready to see us safely 
into town, but the insurrecto captain had 


no great faith in the Government forces. 

“No, no, Seftor Coronel,’’ he expostu- 
lated. ‘' All the world knows that the Sefor 
Americano has been within the lines of the 
patriots. If he 
should meet 
with mischance 
before he re- 
turns to the 
town I, Capitan 
Feliz Amador y 
Moya, will be 
blamed. You 
must permit us 
to accompany 
the Seftor and 
his servant to 
the city.” 

But the 
Federal colonel 
shook his head 
vehemently. 
“Pardon, mi 
capitan,” he re- 
plied. “‘ But you 
forget we are in 
command here. 
If anything be- 
falls the cabal- 
lero before he 
reaches the 
town, we are the 
ones upon whom 
the heavy hand 
of Los Estados 
Unidos will fall. 
It is my duty to 
escort the Seftor 
Americano.” 

For a few 
moments there 
appeared to be 
no solution to 
the impasse. > 
But the captain 
was resourceful, 
and a brilliant idea occurred to him. “I 
have it!” he cried. ‘We will both escort 
the Sewor to his abode! Then may we be 
sure that he meets with no harm from 
either side.” 

This met with the instant approval of 
the Federal colonel, and, accompanied by 
an equal number of both Federals and 
insurrectos, we marched triumphantly into 
the settlement. Then, having bade me 
elaborate farewells, the two ‘‘ enemies” 
linked arms and swaggered back toward the 
bush, followed by their ragged troops. 

Thereafter I had no further difficulties 
when I made my daily trips to the bush. 
Every man of both sides apparently recog- 
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“The creature clawed its 
way up his leg.” 


nized us, and saluted me as punctiliously as 
though I were an officer. And when, on one 
occasion, I expressed a desire to photograph 
the insurrecto commander and his staff, that 
gentleman insisted upon sending a messenger 
to the Federal colonel asking him to pose 
with his staff in the same group ! 

It was all very much like some amusin; 
game, and during the three weeks I remaine 
in the vicinity not a man was killed or 
wounded on either side. Several times, 
however, raids were made by one or the 
other party and prisoners were taken. 

Immediately upon arrival I had begun 
distributing my picture-postcards. Copies 
were sent to every oflicer and official in the 
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district ; both Federal and insurgent leaders 
and men were supplied with them ; and they 
were handed to every policeman, boatman, 
fisherman, and native we met, as well as to 
the people in the local markets. Somewhere, 
I felt sure, someone would sooner or later 
recognize the picture of the beast and would 
communicate with me, for moncy was scarce 
and the natives would go far and do much 
for a few good United States dollars. 


FIRST NEWS OF THE “MISSING LINK.” 


Days went by, and I seemed no nearer 
finding traces of my “ missing link.” I had 
almost given up hope of my efforts bearing 
fruit when a ragged, wild-looking fellow 
appeared and assured me he knew of a spot 
where the animalitos I sought could be 
found. According to his story, it was in a 
cave, or series of caves, in a remote, unin- 
habited district across the bay. 

I had made up my mind to follow every 
clue, and so, packing our outfit in a canvas 
canoe, and with Joseph, folded up like a 
huge pocket-knife, as my sole companion, 
I started off. To reach the designated spot 
we had either to paddle our frail craft across 
some ten miles or more of open sea, where 
rough weather might be met at any time, 
or else traverse an enormous mangrove 
swamp amidst a perfect labyrinth of un- 
known waterways. I chose the latter route ; 
but had I known what was in store I would 
have faced gales and heavy seas rather than 
those awful swamps. 

For the first few miles all went well. 
It was high tide, and the air under the dense 
canopy of interlaced branches and leaves 
was cool, while the bird life was fascinating. 
Everywhere we saw great flocks of white ibis; 
blue, green, and white herons ; spoonbills and 
egrets; tree ducks and parrots. Over the 
tangled aerial roots of the trees huge scarlet 
and purple crabs scuttled and sed_ their 
claws threateningly. Alligators slipped from 
their basking-places into the black waters. 
Now and then a wary manatee rose to the 
surface and emitted a bull-like bellow, and 
myriads of insects chirped, trilled, and 
buzzed. 

Before we had travelled far, however, 
the mosquitoes scented us. At first they 
came singly and in small detachments, but 
presently they arrived in swarms and clouds 
so dense that they appeared like masses of 
sooty smoke. Hurricdly we donned our 
mosquito - net head - coverings, smeared 
“dope” over our hands and wrists, and, 
feeling quite safe, continued our paddling. 
But we had a lot to learn about those 
mosquitoes ! 

Regardless of the ill-smelling ‘‘ dope,” 
they covered our hands and proceeded to 
dine. They swarmed upon our head-nets 
until we could scarcely see through them, 
and they crawled and wormed their way 
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inside our garments. Never have I seen so 
many or such voracious mosquitoes ! 
Brushing and slapping, constantly 
moving and squirming to rid ourselves of 
the worst of the pests, we swung the canoe 
about and headed back along what we 
thought was the channel by which we had 


entered. But in that dark swamp, with its 
innumerable winding waterways, every 
channel was like all the others. It soon 


became evident that we were hopclessly 
lost, and I had visions of spending the rest 
of our days paddling about until devoured 
by the mosquitoes. 

But we were not fated to such a miser- 
able end. By pure luck we came out upon 
a wide stream with sunlight streaming upon 
it, and in a moment the greater part of the 
mosquitoes departed hurriedly for the cool 
shadows of the swamps. 

“They surely is pure corruption,”’ re- 
marked Joseph, as he brushed the last of the 
insects from his person. ‘‘ An’ Ah tells you, 
Chief,” he continued, “ Ah ain’t desirous 
for to return that way again.” 

“Neither am I,’”” I assured him. ‘‘ But 
we've got to get out of here somehow, and 
goodness knows where we are or where this 
tiver flows to.” 

However, our only course was to follow 
the sluggish stream, and for several hours 
we continued to do so. At last the dense 
mangrove swamp on either side thinned, the 
river widened, and presently we saw ahead 
the open water of the bay. As we reached 
the mouth of the stream and glanced about 
to get our bearings I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. We were within a mile of the 
mainland and our destination! By the 
blindest of blind luck we had stumbled upon 
the Colorado River by a short cut through 
the swamps ! 

Half an hour later we were examining 
the caves where my informant had declared 
the elusive Solenodon dwelt. Whether or not 
the fellow had ever actually seen the 
creatures in the caves I cannot say. But 
his story was not entirely: imaginary, for 
although we found no traces of the living 
animals we did find two skulls and a few 
bones, which proved that Solenodons had at 
one time been there. 


A HOPELESS QUEST. 


To go into a detailed account of my 
search for the next few months would 
require a volume. From various parts of the 
island came reports of the animal's presence, 
and on each occasion I travelled to the spot 
indicated, for I felt that if I failed to 
investigate every stury and follow every 
clue, the very one I missed might be the 
right one. But in every case my search 
was fruitless. 

A Negro wood-cutter from Samana 
declared he had frequently seen and had 
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even killed the creatures, I journeyed to 
Samana, but my search was without results. 
Then another fellow declared the Solenodons 
dwelt in hollow trees, and Joseph and I 
spent weary days hunting out and knocking 
to bits countless dead trees, without a sign 
of a Solenodon. 

I heard that they inhabited a desert 
island—once the lair of pirates—and we 
journeyed thither. We were marooned, 
threatened by bandits, and narrowly escaped 
with our lives, but did not get the “ missing 
link,” although I came closer to doing so 
than on any previous occasion. Upon that 
island were many dead “ trumpet trees,” 
and as Joseph and I tramped through the 
jungle we kicked these over, hoping that our 
informant had been right and that the long- 
sought “ missing link’”’ might materialize 
from within one of them. 

By the time we had knocked over fully 
a hundred trees we lost most of our interest 
and scarcely gave the decayed trunks more 
than a perfunctory blow as we passed them, 
I had just kicked one of the trees _half- 
heartedly, and had gone on toward the 
next, when I heard a frightened yell from 
Joseph and, wheeling about, was just in 
time to see him tumble backwards head- 
over-heels, thrashing frenziedly at a big 
brownish creature that was scrambling 
across his chest. 2 

Instantly I recognized the beast as the 
Solenodon, and half raised my gun. But to 
shoot would be to wound or kill Joseph, 
and I had the indescribable chagrin of seeing 
the animal vanish in one of the innumerable 
fissures of the limestone rock. 

Joseph picked himself up, rubbing his 
bruised joints, while I relieved my feelings 
by cursing volubly. Humbly and most 
apologetically Joseph explained that as he 
in turn had kicked a tree the creature had 
dashed out of it and clawed its way up his 
leg. Startled and frightened, for he did not 
know whether or not the Solenodon was 
dangerous, he had shouted and leaped back, 
stumbling over a stone as he did so. 

Naturally I could not blame Joseph, 
but it seemed mighty hard luck that the 
only living Solenodun 1 had encountered 
should have escaped me in this manner. 
Whether or not he was the only one of his 
kind left on the island I shall never know, 
but during the rest of our stay we never saw 
him or another, and although we set innu- 
merable traps and hunted by day and night 
all our efforts came to nothing. 

Soon after this I was asked to aid the 
Government officials in their efforts to 
capture a gang of gun-runners, The fact 
that by this time I was pretty well known 
throughout the island, and nearly every- 
one was aware of my quest, enabled me to 
travel about and ask questions without 
arousing undue suspicion. The mission 
provided an abundance of adventures and 
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thrilling situations, but it did not cause 
me to abandon my search for the Solenodon, 
and I trailed gun-smugglers and the ‘* miss- 
ing link’ at the same time. 

Having accomplished this _side-issue 
successfully, I betook myself to a far distant 
part of the Republic whence word of the 
Solenodons had come, and here I had one 
of the most interesting experiences of all. 
At that time, as I have said, revolutions 
were on foot, and with the resultant abro- 
gation of all law and order—which, under 
the best of circumstances, was more a 
name than a reality—bandits and outlaws 
flourished everywhere. Personally I had 
little fear of any trouble with these gentry, 
for, as a rule, they were poorly armed, while 
I was provided with excellent weapons ; 
moreover, I had little to tempt them, apart 
from my guns, 

No doubt we met many of the outlaws 
in our wanderings, but, if so, they never 
showed their true colours, but posed as 
ordinary country-folk. The majority, too, 
were very petty rascals, and confined their 
activities to stealing horses, cattle, and 
food, or robbing the defgnceless natives. 
But a few had risen to considerable promin- 
ence and had become sufficiently notorious 
for the authorities to offer rewards for them, 
dead or alive, and preferably dead. 

One in particular, known locally as 
“ Lobito,”” had become the terror of the 
countryside and had pulled off some truly 
bold and daring coups. No doubt, as is 
usually the case, his deeds and his ruthless- 
ness had been vastly exaggerated, but at 
all events he had won the distinction of 
having a price of five hundred dollars placed 
on his head. 

No one appeared to know just who he 
was in private life or what section of the 
country he called home, for he had an 
almost uncanny faculty for bobbing up 
most unexpectedly in  widely-separated 
places within an incredibly short time. I 
never expected to meet him, and I laughingly 
remarked to Joseph that he might prove a 
very useful person, for, being so familiar 
with the island, he should be able to supply 
us with information regarding our “ missing 
links.” 

We were then in a rather remote 
district and had a long and weary ride 
before us in order to reach a village, near 
which rumour had it the Solenodons or 
‘* Jutias,” as they were called, were com- 
mon. The road, if road it could be 
called, was abominable; our horses were 
hard-gaited, slow, and obstinate, and the 
route led through practically uninhabited 
country. 

We had expected to reach our destina- 
tion before nightfall, but before we had 
covered a third of the distance the rain 
came down in torrents, Within half an 
hour the trail—bad enough when dry—was 
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a quagmire, the horses could move no 
faster than at a walk, we were soaked to the 
skin and shivering with cold, and I foresaw 
that it would be well into the night before 
we could hope to reach the village. 

To travel through the forest after dark 
along that almost impassable trail was 
dangerous, but to spend the night in the 
open and with the tropical rain descending 
like a cloudburst would be even worse. We 
were literally between the devil and the 
deep sea, and, to make matters worse, [ 
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trail, and urged our mounts along it. 
Presently we came to a small clearing 
and, in the centre of it, a small thatched 
house. 


AN ODD HOST. 


At our approach a man appeared in the 
doorway and peered at us suspiciously. No 
doubt we looked villainous enough to be 
bandits, but the fellow was evidently reas- 
sured, and as we rode up to the door he 


began to fear that we had somehow lost 
our way and taken the wrong trail. Dark- 
ness Was coming on, the rain was falling 
harder than ever, and things looked very 
dismal indeed, when, off to one side, we 
heard the sound of a dog barking. 

Where there are dogs there are humans, 
and cheered at the thought of finding some 
sort of shelter for the night, we searched 
about, found a scarcely distinguishable 


welcomed us politely. To my query if we 
could find shelter for the night, he replied 
with a flourish, a bow, and the customa 
Spanish declaration that the house and al 
it contained were mine. 

He was not a -prepossessing-looking 
rascal, but no worse than the average 
Dominican native. Heavily built and 
swarthy, with a mop of thick black hair, 
a bristling black moustache and _ beard, 
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bushy eyebrows and deep-set black eyes, 
he would have made an ideal pirate or 
stage villain, and his costume was quite 
in keeping with his features. 

Upon his head was a battered palm- 
leaf hat of native make, and over a dirty 
cambric shirt he wore a short bolero-like 
jacket of rusty brown. His blue-denim 


trousers were tucked into high boots, one 
of which bore a huge, rusty spur at the heel. 


fire. She turned, smiled shyly, invited us 
to make ourselves at home, and continued 
her cooking. Conventions are few in such 
spots and, opening our bags with numbed 
fingers, we hastily divested ourselves of our 
sopping garments and changed into clothing 
not quite so wet. 

By the time we had done this the man 
reappeared, kicked off his mud-covered 
boots, stripped off his jacket, and, while 


“Muddy and dishevelled, and badly wounded, he nevertheless rode his 
mount proudly erect.” 


At one hip hung the inevitable cross-hilted 
machete, at the other a heavy revolver, and 
for a final touch a scarf of scarlet cotton was 
wound about his waist. 

Evidently, however, his looks belied his 
character, for he smiled pleasantly, showing 
strong white teeth, and hurried us inside 
the house while he unsaddled and cared for 
the jaded horses. The place was a single 
room with an earthen floor, a rude raw-hide 
bed, two or three roughly-made wooden 
stools, a table of palm-bark sheets, and an 
earthen fireplace. 

As we entered a rather good-looking 
woman was busy baking fortillas over the 


carrying on a running fire of questions, 
proceeded to clear away a litter of saddles, 
clothing, ropes, and odds and ends that 
filled one side of the room. Then, with 
profuse apologies for the meagre accommo- 
dation of his abode, he undid our hammocks 
and slung them between the posts in the 
spot he had cleared. 

By this time the lady of the house had 
completed her cooking and had set the table 
to the best of her limited resources. There 
was one tin cup, one cracked glass, a china 
cup minus a handle, and several small 
gourds, A battered tin plate, a more or 
less circular slab of wood, and some sections 
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of fresh plantain leaves, with pewter spoons 
and a single steel fork, completed the list 
of utensils. 

With a grandiose wave of his hand, and 
begging a thousand pardons for not being 
better provided for receiving honoured 
guests, the man bade us be seated. A huge 
olla of steaming san-coche (a native stew), 
a great pile of crisp corn tortillas, a pot of 
splendid coffee, and cones of sticky brown 
native sugar provided a meal which tasted 
better than anything I had eaten for many 
a long day. Throughout the repast the man 
was the most genial of hosts. 

Although evidently very curious to 
learn the reasons for our presence and 
something about us, he was punctiliously 
polite in regard to the questions he put, 
and most of his conversation related to the 
deplorable political condition of the country, 
the difficulties the country people had in 
keeping soul and body together, and the 
danger from bandits. Naturally I asked 
about Solenodons, and gave him one of the 
cards. 

After some thought he declared that 
several years previously he had seen one 
of the creatures which had been caught by 
a friend's dog. Possibly, he added, the 
beasts might still be found there, and he 
gave me minute directions as to how to 
reach the locality, and provided me with the 
name of the friend. 

The meal over, he brought out a package 
of excellent cigars and some fine old rum, 
and while the woman dined and we lolled 
comfortably in our hammocks, we chatted 
of this, that, and the other and passed a 
most agreeable evening. In due time we 
retired, our guns and equipment stacked 
in a corner of the hut near the fireplace, 
and with never a thought of danger or 
harm we slept soundly until awakened by 
the sunlight streaming through the chinks 
of the wattled walls. An excellent breakfast 
was served, our horses had been washed, 
fed, and saddled, and we prepared to 
depart. 

When I asked our host what I owed 
him for his hospitality, he drew himself 
up proudly. ‘ Sezor,’’ he exclaimed, “ it 
has been my pleasure to have had you 
honour my poor house with your presence. 
It is J who am your debtor, May you go 
with God, Senor /”” 

Weeks later, when we were in one of 
the larger towns, news spread that the 
dreaded ‘ Lobito”’ had been captured. 
Crowds gathered directly it was rumoured 
he was being brought to the local jail. At 
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last the little cavalcade of rurales appeared, 
their prisoner, manacled and roped to his 
horse, in their midst. Muddy and dis- 
hevelled, with a blood-stained bandage 
about his head, and badly wounded, he 
nevertheless rode his mount proudly erect, 
and I instantly recognized him as my genial 
host of that rain-lashed night ! 

And still later, when I visited the 
locality he had described to me and hunted 
up his friend, and my quest came to a 
successful end, I felt that I owed ‘‘ Lobito ” 
the bandit a debt I could never repay, for 
he had long since paid for his misdeeds 
with his life. 


SUCCESS! 


A vast amount of water had run 
through the mill, as the saying goes, between 
the time the unfortunate ‘“ Lobito ’ had 
been captured and the end of my search. 
Revolutions were over and banditry had 
been practically stamped out through the 
intervention of the United States. Once 
more the country-folk had gone back to 
their peaceful occupations of cock-fighting 
and desultory farming. I had scoured the 
island from north to south and from east 
to west, and the Solenodon was as much 
a ‘ missing link ’’ as ever. 

Then I remembered “ Lobito’s ”’ state- 
ments, and as a last chance followed his 
directions. But before 1 reached the spot 
I contracted.typhoid, and, suffering agonics 
and barely able to move, I could only give 
directions to Joseph and “ Lobito’s ” friend 
regarding the setting of traps for the 


creatures, which the latter asserted most 
Positively were to be found in the 
vicinity. 


wo days later I had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of possessing a living specimen 
of the strangest of living animals, the only 
captive specimen of Solenodon Paradoxus 
in the world. It was a female, and the- 
following day it gave birth to two young. 
One was promptly devoured by the mother ; 
the other died and was preserved. 

The adult survived only a few days, 
and by that time I was myself at death's 
door and, of course, unable to prepare the 
skin and skeleton. But “ Lobito’s”’ ac- 
quaintance proved a friend in need, and 
with Joseph's help the priceless creature 
was preserved in a jar of rum. Long 
before I was convalescent two more of 
the “‘ missing links’ had been obtained, 
and my ditticult mission had been success- 
fully accomplished. 


Part of the “Mystery House.” “ With its innumerable roofs, spires, and towers it 
resembles a miniature town.” 


he strangest House 


, in the World : 
Ered P Faltersack 


Many years ago a millionaire widow, an ardent spiritualist, was told by a medium that so 
long as her home remained unfinished she would never die! Forthwith she set to work 
to build a residence for herself and her “spirit guides,” and for nearly forty. years the 
amazing place continued to grow—the queerest house that was ever built. No visitors 
ever entered it, the very servants did not know their way about its bewildering maze of 
rooms and passages, and the only guests were the “spirits” who communed daily with the 
eccentric widow in her private temple and dined with her in a palatial hall! To-day the 
“Mystery House” is one of the show-places of California. 


and fantastic as a fairy tale, is Company of New Haven, Connecticut. 
the “Spirit Home” built by <A child was born to the young couple, and 
the late Sarah L. Winchester. their heppiness seemed complete. ut the 
Bristling with turrets, gables, and roofs, it baby died, however, and some years later 
stands in the midst of the beautiful Santa the husband also passed away. Poor Mrs. 
Clara Valley of California, surrounded by a  Winchester’s heart was broken, and in 


W and eerie, strange asadream the famous Winchester Repeating Arms 


high hedge to keep its wonders secluded 
from curious and prying eycs—the queerest 
house, surely, that was ever built. 

Mrs. Winchester was the wife of William 
Wirt Winchester, son of the founder of 


her distress she sought consolation in the 
occult. 

During the course of her investigations 
she consulted a “ medium,” who conveyed 
to her from a friendly source in the unseen 
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One of the wonderful jewelled win- 

dows. There are scores of them in the 

house, many of them worth a thou- 
sand dollars apiece. 


world the information that death would not 
overtake her while her home remained in 
process of construction, whereas its com- 
fletion, or the cessation of building opera- 
tions, would involve her speedy decease 
Apparently the widow greatly feared death, 
and she seized eagerly upon this “ inspired ”' 
promise of a long life 

By this time she had become an ardent 
spiritualist, and regarded some of Nature's 
manifestations as supernatural. For this 
reason she is said to have been so terrified 
by the New England thunderstorms that she 
decided to leave her residence there and 
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The rear of the “Spirit Home,” 
showing the back entrance—the only 
one Mrs. Winchester ever used. 


build a new home for herself and her 
“spirit friends’ in a more favoured clime. 

Mrs. Winchester was a woman of vast 
wealth—possessed of the ample Winchester 
fortune and in receipt of royalties of some- 
thing like a thousand dollars a day—so 
that she was in a position to grati 
whim, no matter how costly. Seeking a 
suitable site for her sanctuary, she travelled 
far and wide until at length she discovered 
what appealed to her as the ideal location. 
This was near San José, California. 

From a Dr. Caldwell, who was building 
a seventeen-roomed home for himself on a 
thirty-acre plot of ground four miles west 
of San José, she purchased the unfinished 
structure which was destined to form the 
nucleus of one of the wonders of the world. 

In pursuit of her plans, Mrs. Winchester 


Another “freak.” This staircase con- 
sists of seven flights, containing forty- 
four steps, and rises only ten feet! 


THE STRANGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


retained the services of the architect and 
builders concerned, and forthwith ordered 
most surprising changes and extensions. 
Very soon, however, there was trouble. The 
astonished architect saw his carefully-made 
plans being drastically altered, and accord- 
ingly threw up the commission in disgust, 
while a shocked head carpenter stubbornly 
refused to tear down beautiful work that he 
had only just completed, and was promptly 
discharged. 

There were many similar disputes, but 
other men were taken on in place of those got 
rid of, and soon a small army of workers was 
busily engaged. Mrs. Winchester gradually 

me her own architect, designer, and 
decorator, and so remained; and little 
by little, as new ideas occurred to her, she 
evolved a structure that is like no other 
house on earth. 

Pouring out her wealth with a prodigal 
hand, she added wing after wing, sitting 
meanwhile in solitary state in the midst of her 
plans, directing her men. Before very long 
this amazing building, grotesque and 
gigantic, rambled over acres of ground, the 
innumerable roofs, with their peaks, spires, 
and towers, resembling a miniature town. 
As to the interior arrangements, they 
like the visions of some disordered im: 


tion made tangible in rare woods, fine 
marbles, stained glass, gold, silver, and 
bronze. 


One of the countless oddities is a 
chimney without a fireplace ! 


The front gate of the “Mystery House.” 
Mrs. Winchester christened it “ Hiawatha 
Villa,” and several figures of Indians 
are scattered about the grounds. 
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During all this time, while Mrs. Win- 
chester busied herself in building the strange 
house that she intended should never be 
finished, her ‘‘ spirit guides ” were her sole 
companions. She had servants in plenty, but 
they were never taken into her confidence. 

She received no visitors and made no 
friends among the astonished neighbours, 
keeping absolutely to herself. She never 


entered a church or a public building ; she 
never rode on trains. 


She carefully shut 
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herself off from the world of reality, living 
alone with her expensive obsession. Some 
of the leading ladies of local society paid 
formal calls, but their cards were returned 
by a servant with the message that Mrs. 
Winchester wished to see no one, and would 
thank them to mind their own osusiness ! 
She was apparently quite happy in_ her 
seclusion, and after that episode was seldom 
disturbed. 

So rigid was the barrier of isolation 
that this remarkable woman erected against 
contact with the outside world that she went 
so far as to snub the late President Roose- 
velt! When he visited the valley, some 
twenty-five years ago, the San José Chamber 
of Commerce, which was acting as his 
cicerone, thought Mrs. Winchester would 
regard it as an honour to show Mr. President 
over her unique residence. But they had 
reckoned without the lady ! 

Although every effort was made _ to 
induce her to receive the chief executive 
of the nation, she clung obstinately to her 
decision that he must remain in his own 
sphere, and Mr. Roosevelt had to go away 
without inspecting the ‘“ Palace of Spooks,” 
as the irreverent called the building. 

Mrs. Winchester’s “ spirit guides,” appa- 
rently, were not only her companions in 
solitude, but acted as her advisers in 
business. Acting on their “ instructions,” 
she spent no less than five million dollars 
during the thirty-six years her amazing 
house was under construction! She was 
building a home for these spirits as well as 
for herself, and with this end in view she 
actually provided rooms wherein her invisible 
friends could play, rest, work, and even cat ! 
Small wonder that the wildest stories con- 
cerning the millionaire widow and her doings 
were whispered up and down the valley ! 

Whatever success Mrs. Winchester may 
or may not have had in the entertainment 
of ghostly guests, she certainly managed to 
make her amazing home burglar-proof. 
Every thief on the Pacific Coast heard of the 
thirteen safes—all, according to popular 
report, filled with gold, silver and other 
valuables—that she had installed in the 
house, yet not one of these treasure-chests 
was ever looted. 

‘The reason, probably, is that a burglar 
does not care to enter a house unless he 
knows the whereabouts of every door and 
window. Any robber who had ventured to 
break into Mrs. Winchester’s residence would 
speedily have lost himself hopelessly in the 


bewildering maze of passages, turns, and 
blind stairways ! 
> Incredible as it sounds, even the 


servants only knew their way about the 
particular part of this human rabbit-warren 
for which they were responsible ; a house- 
keeper who was there for eighteen years 
confessed later that she had never been over 
the whole house ! 


As her strange domicile continued to 
expand, Mrs. Winchester acquired more and 
more land to keep it secluded, until her 
holding eventually comprised a vast acreage. 
Hedges and belts of trees screened the place 
from curious eyes; there were no near 
neighbours to disturb the peace of the 
strange ‘‘ spirit home.” 

Despite her eccentricities, Mrs. Win- 
chester was a woman of charm—cultured, 
educated, a lover of music, art and literature, 
and philanthropic on a large scale. In New 
Haven, Connecticut, for instance, she estab- 
lished and maintained a sanatorium for 
tubercular patients, and her munificent 
donations to charity were never made public. 

She had many peculiar whims, and 
grudged no amount of money to satisfy 
them. One day, for instance, while passing 
through a town, she noted a peculiar vase 
in a shop window, and sent word to the store 
asking that the vase might be sent to her 
home for approval. Thereupon a wagon-load 
of vases was dispatched to her for selection 
—and she bought the lot! Very often, too, 
she would refuse whole consignments of most 
expensive building materials, made specially 
to her order, simply because they did not 
suit her constantly-changing ideas. But she 
invariably paid for the rejected goods. 

This remarkable woman shunned the 
eye of the camera even more than human 
ones, and so far as is known there is no 
photograph of her in existence. She was a 
diminutive, frail-looking woman with a 
rather sallow complexion and sharp, piercing 
eyes. 

During her long years of residence at 
her “‘ mystery house,” she maintained about 
eighteen indoor servants and a host of 
imported Oriental craftsmen and gardeners, 
to say nothing of the builders and carpenters. 
And the building continued to grow, as 
already related, for nearly forty years ! 

In 1906 the older part of the house— 
the section that was first reconstructed— 
was shaken and damaged by the great San 
Francisco earthquake. Mrs. Winchester 
insisted that the havoc was wrought by her 
“spirit friends ” as a sign that they desired 
her to quit this part of the building. 
Accordingly she abandoned it, leaving every- 
thing just as it stood, nor did she ever 
enter that wing again, ordering her servants 
to padlock the doors leading to it. To this 
day the deserted rooms remain just as the 
earthquake left them. 

Expensive embossed plaster hangs in 
shreds trom walls and ceilings, beautiful 
windows of bevelled glass stare out grimy 
and broken; the whole wing is a picture of 
melancholy desolation. Before the great 
“quake ” this part of the house stood seven 
storeys high ; to-day only four remain. 

As a matter of fact, the earthquake of 
1906 so terrified the lady that she abandoned 
the whole place entirely for six years, though 
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prophecy, and the fact 
that, to humour her 
“ spirit friends,” Mrs. 
Winchester had never 
ceased additions and 
alterations to her 
strange home, Death 
claimed her at last, at 
the ripe age of eighty- 
five, on September 5th, 
1922. 

When the widow 
died the house she 
had spent so many 
years in building con- 


One of the six kitchens 
in the mansion. 


her endless building 
programme was still 
continued in case the 
spirits should take 
umbrage. During the 
interval she pur- 
chased land at Bur- 


Mrs. Winches- 
ter’s dining- 
room. 


tained no fewer 
than a hundred 
and sixty rooms, 
two thousand 
doors, and count- 
less windows. There 
were twenty - five 
bathrooms, —forty- 


A room with four fire- 
places and four hot-air 
radiators ! 


lingame, near San Fran 
cisco Bay, and_ there 
dredged out a canal lead 
ing to her ground, where 
she made a large lak¢ 
and had a_ house-boat 
built to float on it. Here 
she lived for six years 
awaiting a great flood 
that the spirits had told 
her would some day en- a 
gulf all humanity ! 

Spite of the medium's The “grand ballroom,” with its solid silver chandelier. 
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five fireplaces, and five different heating 
systems. Three elevators were installed 
—two hydraulic and one electric—and one 
of them only rose a single storey ! 

The house is so full of curiosities, how- 
ever, that I can best give my readers an 
idea of it by taking them round with one 
of the guides who nowadays conduct visitors 
through some of the principal rooms. _ To 
view it properly, however, would take a week. 

Entering by the south or rear entrance, 
we find ourselves in an enclosed driveway, 
which was always used by Mrs. Winchester 
when entering or leaving. This driveway 
contains five rows of concrete blocks, 
arranged in series of thirteen. The widow 
used thirteen wherever possible, considering 
that her lucky number. 

A few turns to the left, and the ascent 
of some steps with a rise of only two and a 
half inches each, brings us into one of the 
spacious ‘ stock-rooms,”’ which is between 
seventy-five and one hundred feet long. 
Here is stored a miscellaneous mass of 
building materials. There are hundreds of 
artistic windows of all sorts of shapes and 
sizes, together with lighting fixtures of gold, 
silver, and bronze, mantelpieces carved in rare 
woods inlaid in gold, and rolls of embossed 
material used for covering walls and ceilings. 

We next reach an odd flight of stairs. 
There are forty-four steps, yet they only 
take us up ten feet, and there are seven turns 
on the way up! This brings us into a sort 
of loft, the walls of which are lined with 
cupboards that formerly held the equivalent 
of a fortune in the way of cut glass, china- 
ware, bric-a-brac, and so on. 

Leaving this room, we pass through a 
veritable labyrinth of rooms built within 
other rooms, passages that seem to lead 
nowhere, and intersecting hallways. Another 
flight of stairs with three turns and thirteen 
steps takes us into a bathroom with a sliding 
glass door! Traversing a hallway and a 
room containing a fireplace without a 
chimney, we find ourselves in Mrs. Win- 
chester’s bedroom. 

This apartment was known as the “ white 
satin chamber,” the walls and ceilings being 
draped with that material. The floor is 
laid in hardwoods, so arranged that when 
one walks across it the jight plays odd 
tricks with the patterns, changing them from 
light to dark and back again. 

Leaving the bedroom, we may take one 
of several passages that lead to the “ blue 
room.” This was where Mrs. Winchester 
held her solitary séances and communed 
with her “ spirit friends.” During her life- 
time this chamber was jealously guarded 
against intrusion. The two small windows, 
opening to enclosed skylights, are covered 
with steel bars, and there is another window 
at the head of a shaft leading to the kitchen, 
so arranged that the lady could watch her 
servants at work without tucir knowledge. 
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A notable feature of the room is a cup- 
board containing two rows of hooks, thirteen 
in each. Here hung many gowns of satin and 
silk, of various colours, as Mrs. Winchester 
believed that her “ spirit guides ’’ had a 
keen appreciation of colours. 

Stepping through the real door of this 
room—there is also a dummy one—we find 
ourselves in a labyrinth of unfinished apart- 
ments that offer access to many parts of 
the house. Passing thence to a large con- 
servatory, we are confronted by the suite of 
rooms formerly occupied by Mrs. Win- 
chester’s secretary and nurse. The bath- 
room doors here are of silvered mahogany, 
the wash-bow!ls of inlaid mosaics, the mantel- 
pieces of Japanese tile and hand-picked 
bamboo, built by specially imported Oriental 
craftsmen, 

In one room a stairway leads down and 
up again, and from the other side of this 
same apartment a doorway leads to a long 
chamber containing four fireplaces and four 
hot-air radiators! The spirit that occupied 
this room evidently liked warmth ! 

Passing through two more conser- 
vatorics and a number of minor apartments 
we may stop for a moment in the linen 
rooms, which are literally filled with cup- 
boards and drawers, all lined with cedar. 
These formerly contained enough rare silks, 
linens, satins, and lace to stock a fair-sized 
shop. 

From here we pass through Mrs. Win- 
chester’s private office and several halls, 
and finally into the ‘“ crystal room,” where 
the walls scintillate with colour. Adjoining 
this are twin bathrooms, overlooking the 
beautiful gardens. The windows of these 
bathrooms are set with costly moonstones. 

Traversing yet another hall, we find 
ourselves in the bedroom that Mrs. Win- 
chester occupied on’ the morning of the 
great earthquake of 1906. Everything here 
is exactly as she left it; the fireplace that 
occupied one corner lies in ruins, just as it 
fell. At one end of the room a door hides 
myriads of wires, gongs, push-buttons, and 
signals, all so mixed up that no one now 
knows where they led to or what they were 
used for. Adjoining this bedroom is a bath 
containing two complete heating units, 
but no other fixtures of any kind. 

Leaving this floor we ascend a flight of 
stairs that leads into a small chamber built 
entirely of rosewood. From “this a large 
mahogany door, swinging on golden hinges, 
opens on a blind stairway ! Thence one may 
go through room after room, upstairs and 
down, and finally emerge on the ‘ look- 
out ’’—the highest point in the bnilding. 
Here there lies before the spectator an 
unsurpassed view. In all directions one 
can see as far as the eye can reach, while 
below lie the countless spires, roofs, and 
cupolas of the ‘ Mystery House.” 

“Prism Hall,” the beautiful 


front 
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Looking from the house toward the road. A large staff of gardeners kept the 


extensive grounds in order. 


entrance of the building, is a masterpiece of 
art. The massive front doors, with their 
wonderful glass and jewelled settings, cost 
as much in themselves as many an ordinary 
home. Yet, in spite of their loveliness, they 
never swung open to admit anyone. Mrs. 
Winchester herself always used the rear 
entrance ; even her funeral took place from 
the back door ! 

The “reception room ’”’—where no 
receptions ever took place—is a blaze of 
dazzling beauty. The floor is inlaid with 
several kinds of hard wood, and the apart- 
ment has double glass doors. The lighting 
fixtures are of gold and silver, with water- 
etched crystal ornaments. 

Off the ‘‘ grand hall” are the dining- 
room and the ballroom. The ceiling of the 
latter is a dream in delicately-carved white 


ash, the daisy-patterns that make up its - 


anels containing exquisite gravings by a 
‘amous artist. The floor is fit for a King’s 
palace, and the thirteen-light chandelier is 
of solid silver. 

A large recess in one wall indicates 
where an impressive pipe organ once stood. 
On the other side of the room is a heavy 
fireproof safe that formerly held Mrs. 
Winchester’s table silver, worth over thirty 
thousand dollars. The safe is protected by 
four heavy doors, and, as already stated, 
there were a dozen others in the building. 
In this wonderful room the lonely woman 
always served thirteen guests—herself and 
her twelve “ spirit friends ” from the astral 
regions. The meals were served and dishes 
removed exactly as if it were a regular dinner! 

To describe all the wonders of the 


“Mystery House,” as it is called nowadays, 
would take a volume. Suffice it to say that, 
without a guide, one would get utterly lost 
in a very few minutes, and might easily be 
killed or injured, for some of the doors open 
out on to a sheer drop into the garden below ! 
There are miles of passages, floors at all sorts 
of levels, rooms within rooms, thousands 
of cupboards, visible and concealed, and 
oddities innumerable. There never was such 
a house before; it seems safe to say there 
will never be such another again. 

Mrs. Winchester’s implicit faith in her 
obsession that she would continue to live so 
long as she kept on building is proved by the 
fact that at the time of her decease she had 
enough materials on hand to continue addin; 
to her home for many years more; an 
further orders remained unexecuted. 

When the widow died her niece—who 
resides at Palo Alto, California—inherited 
the whole vast estate. She removed most of 
the furniture, but as the great house was 
quite useless to her she sold it, together with 
the land. To-day the ‘ Spirit Home’’ is 

rivately-owned, and is open to public 
Inspection on payment of a small fee. 

So complicated and bewildering are 
the various passages, trapdoors, stairways, 
and rooms that the services of eight to ten 
guides are required to escort the crowds of 
sightseers who come from all parts to explore 
this nth wonder of the world. If you ever 
happen to visit San Francisco, gentle 
reader, or any nearby town, you should 
not fail to take the opportunity of visiting 
this weird establishment—the strangest 
house in the whole wide world ! 
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Short Stories 


ARLY in 
1925 I 
decided I 


would 
spend the follow- 
ing winter in trap- 
ping, and chose 
Borden, in the 


By J. F. WILSON 
Illustrated by TOM HALL 


A Canadian trapper’s story of a decidedly 

unpleasant ordeal. “At the request of the 

officers concerned,” he writes, “I have changed 

the names of the parties and also that of the 

district, but the narrative is true in every 
particular.” 
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that I should not 
now be alive. 
Moreover, I should 
probably have 
taken one or two 
most efficient 
police-officers with 
me into the Be- 


Canadian Rockies, 
as a likely district. 
On June 4th I took the train from Saskatoon, 
and two days later landed in Borden. — 

My first object being to find a suitable 
location, I was up bright and early the next 
morning, and having packed supplies the 
night before, all I had to do was to give a 
final look to my rifle (there being grizzlies 
about) before setting off. 

I spent the three days I had allowed 
myself in exploring the numerous ravines 
and canyons and studying the various 
animal signs, these latter assuring me that 
a winter spent in the vicinity ought to be 
exceedingly profitable. 

I also had a distinct stroke of luck, for 
I came across an abandoned log shack that 
was in a fair state of preservation. After 
looking it over, I decided that by putting 
in a couple of days’ work repairing the roof 
and floor I could turn it into a snug winter 
headquarters. 

Returning to Borden, I outfitted myself 
with further supplies and a few tools ; then 
I went back to my proposed trap-line and 
set to work in earnest. I soon had my head- 
quarter shack in fine shape, and the next 
business was to build two smaller cabins at 
points already selected along the trap-line. 

I had planned this trap-line as a tri- 
angle, and it was my intention to have a 
cabin at each corner, with the headquarter 
shack nearest town. 

It was the middle of September before 
my cabins were built, and when I was satis- 
fied that everything was in proper shape I 
made a couple of trips to town and “ packed 
in” my winter’s supply of provisions. 

I intended to make a third trip to bring 
out traps and ammunition, and, as events 
proved, it was just as well I left the ammu- 
nition until the last, otherwise the chances are 


yond. But I must 
not anticipate ! 

On my second journey into Borden 
for supplies the weather turned chilly, so 
I invested eight dollars in a new mackinaw 
jumper. It was a green and black check 
garment, of a rather peculiar design; in 
fact, I did not remember having seen one 
quite like it before. If I could only have 
foreseen what the purchase of that striking- 
looking jumper was going to lead to I should 
certainly have gone to considerable trouble 
to acquire one of an entirely different colour 
and design. 

Some five miles out of town, and on the 
trail to my headquarter shack, lay the cabin 
of a veteran prospector who eked out some 
sort of a living by placer-mining in the 
vicinity. I had heard it said that the old 
fellow had quite a pile of gold-dust cached 
away somewhere. Whether this was true 
or not I cannot say, but the rumour came 
very near costing him his life. Indirectly, it 
nearly cost me mine as well. 

Reaching my cabin about noon, I 
started to prepare my dinner of bacon and 
potatoes. I was sitting on a bench outside 
the shack, peeling the ‘“‘ spuds,” when my 
eye caught a movement among the bushes 
about a hundred yards down the trail. 
Thinking it might be a grizzly—I had 
observed bear tracks around the cabin—I 
slipped quickly indoors and grabbed up 
my rifle. 

As I stepped outside again I saw that 
the bush was still shaking and, training my 
rifle on the spot, I waited for whatever it 
was to show itself. 

I fully expected to see either a grizzly, 
a deer, or possibly a cougar emerge from the 
bush, and as a result | was totally unprepared 
for what actually happened. 

1 had hardly got my cheek cuddled down 


to the rifle when there came a spurt of 
fire and a sharp report from the bush, and a 
bullet fanned my left cheek ! 

Having served Overseas during the War, 
I am pretty familiar with the correct pro- 
cedure to be adopted when bullets are flying 
around. Practically in one movement [| 
dropped on my hands and knees and pro- 
pelled myself backwards into the cabin flat 
on my face, retaining my hold on the rifle 
meanwhile. 

All things considered, it was quite an 
acrobatic feat, performed with creditable 
smartness, and I look back on it even now 
with pride. 

As soon as I stopped sliding I cautiously 
reached out from my lowly position and 
pushed the door shut with the muzzle of my 
rifle. Then, springing to my feet, | dropped 
the bar across the doorway and rapidly 
resumed the prone position. 

As I dropped 
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power, steel-jacketted bullets—and then a 
heavier report from some old-type firearm. 

My position, it struck me, was 
mighty uncomfortable. Here was I, a 
harmless rapper: involved in a dangerous 
shooting-match that was none of m 
seeking! What was worse, the only 7¢éi 
I seemed likely to play in it was that of 
target ! 

One thought, however, consoled me— 
the fact that my assailants would have to 
attack from the front, as there was no cover 
at all at the sides of the cabin, while in 
rear there was just a thin bit of bush that 
would hardly conceal a jack-rabbit. This 
being the case, I determined to show the 
gang outside that I was not altogether 
defenceless. 

Cautiously nosing around the bottom 
of the shack wall, I presently discovered 
a partially-rotten spot in the bottom log, 

and with the aid of 


to my face once 
more—crack! 
crack! crack! 
crack !—four bullets 
tore through the 
stout planks of the 
door, at the level 
where my chest had 
been a few seconds 
before ! 

In such a posi- 
tion as this most 
people would do one 
of two things. 
Firstly, they would 
wonder what all the 
shooting was about; 

_secondly, they 
might take a hand 
in the game. I did 
both. 

In an_ endea- 
vour to solve the 
mystery of the firing, 
I put my mind into 
high gear, so to 
speak, but after a 
few moments of 
furious thinking I 
was just as far 
ahead as when I 


my hunting - knife 
soon had a loophole 
cut out. Then I 
lay down and peered 
through it. 

Owing to the 
smallness of the 
orifice and its proxi- 
mity to the ground 
my field of vision 
was very limited, but 
after a moment or 
two I spied the 
crown of a hat 
through the bush 
whence the original 
shot had come. 
Aiming a few inches 
below this, I fired. 

The hat sailed 
up in the air, and, 
judging by the 
startled yell that 
came to my ears, 
someone must have 
had a good fright, 
to say the least. 

Encouraged by 
this first effort, I 
loosed off a few 
more shots at ran- 
dom among the 


started. Then I 
cautiously raised 
myself and peered 


through a corner of 
the window. My unwelcome visitors were 
evidently waiting for just such a movement, 
for they greeted me with a shower of bullets 
that not only shattered every single pane 
of glass, but left me with an uncomfortable 
feeling that they were mighty good shots. 
As far as I could gather there appeared 
to be five men attacking me, for there would 
be a volley of four shots—apparently coming 
from rifles of similar calibre, firing high- 
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trees, but they 
elicited no more 
yells—only a volley 
that plugged through the walls of the shack 
uncomfortably close to my head. 

After that there was about five minutes 
of dead silence, during which time I tried 
hard to get an idea of the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

“They must be creeping in on me!” 
I thought, in a sudden panic, and presently 
discovered that this was exactly what 
they were doing, for I detected leaves 
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moving only about forty yards from 
the hut. 

Aiming low, I pulled the trigger, but 
only a “click” rewarded me! My rifle 
was empty; I had put the last five shells 
in the magazine before going to town that 
morning ! Now, indeed, I was in a fine fix, 
with the enemy almost at the door and an 
unloaded rifle ! 

Who my assailants were, why they 
had attacked me, and whether they merely 
intended to rob me or to kill me—these 
questions ran through my brain like light- 
ning. Robbery must be their motive, I 
decided at last. In that case they could 
have what I possessed. Besides my gear, 
I had about seventy dollars in cash. As I 
had no ammunition left it was foolish to 
try to hold out any longer. 

Accordingly I pulled out my handker- 
chief, tied it to the muzzle of my rifle, and 
held it up before the shattered window. 
For about a couple of minutes nothing 
happened ; then there came the tramp of 
feet outside, the bang of a rifle-butt on 
the door, and a voice called: ‘‘ Open in 
the name of the law!” 

“Good heavens!” I thought, “ are 
these fellows officers ? If so, what on earth 
is it all about?” 

Whatever lay behind the peremptory 
summons there was only one thing for me 
to do, so, getting to my feet, I went to the 
door and unbarred and opened it. 

As it swung open my eyes fell upon 
four men in the uniform of the Provincial 
Police; a fifth figure, dressed in civilian 
clothes, was standing just behind them. 

“Drop that rifle!’ commanded the 
foremost officer, and as all four of the 
policemen were covering me, I promptly 
obeyed. 

The man who had spoken first then 
lowered his rifle, walked up to me, and 
clapping his hand on my shoulder said 
sternly: ‘You are under arrest for 
attempted murder ! You will also be 
charged with breaking and entering, and 
robbery armed. It is my duty. a 

At that moment he was interrupted, 
for the fellow in civilian clothes suddenly 
cut in with :— 

“ He is not the man!” 

“Do you mean to say we have been 
shooting at the wrong guy ?”’ gasped the 
policeman in amazement, wheeling round 
and facing the civilian. 

“Sure thing,’’ answered the latter, 
laconically. ‘“ This fellow is the same build, 
and dressed about the same, but his features 
are totally different. I guess my little girl 
and I are to blame for this mix-up, buddy,” 
he added, turning to me. ‘I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I answered— 
somewhat dryly, I am afraid. ‘1 was 
feeling like a little excitement.” 
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“Well, you sure got it!’ remarked 
one of the policemen. 

At that we all had to laugh, and the 
tension was relieved. I turned to the 
officers. ‘‘ Suppose you boys stay to dinner, 
and tell me a few things I should like to 
know ? ’’ I suggested. 

They promptly accepted the invitation, 
and while I went ahead with preparations 
for the meal they proceeded to enlighten 
me as to the cause of all the trouble. 

It appeared that Joe Black, the 
civilian member of the party, was a nephew 
of the old prospector already mentioned, 
and was in the habit of making periodical 
visits to his uncle. On these occasions Joe 
often took with him his daughter Nettie, 
aged eight, who was the apple of the old 
man’s eye. 

As they approached the prospector’s 
shack in their buggy on this particular 
morning, they heard a shot from the direc- 
tion of the cabin. Fearing that something 
was wrong, Joc whipped up the horse and 
drove swiftly forward. 

Pulling up right at the open door of the 
old man’s abode, he dashed inside. 

The living-room of the cabin was 
empty, and Joe rushed on into his uncle’s 
sleeping-quarters. 

As he entered this room he saw a 
figure in a green and black mackinaw shirt 
busily engaged in ransacking the place. 
The old prospector lay groaning on the 
bed, with a bullet-wound in the shoulder. 

As Joe burst into the room, the bandit 
reached for his gun, but Black closed with 
him before he could pull the trigger. The 
couple swayed backwards and forwards 
across the room for several minutes, each 
trying to get a hold that would down the 
other, until finally the robber succeeded in 
forcing Joe to give ground until the back 
of his knees caught the edge of the bed. 
Then, with a mighty heave, the bandit 
threw his opponent backwards. As Joe 
attempted to rise he received a crack on 
the head from the butt of the fellow’s gun 
that momentarily dazed him. 

While all this was taking place, little 
Nettie, who had grown impatient at waiting 
outside in the buggy, climbed out and 
approached the door. She was just entering 
the cabin as the bandit downed her 
father. 

Hearing footsteps, the fellow—who had 
been making for the door leading to the 
outside room—swung round, smashed out 
the window of the sleeping-room with a few 
sweeps of his clubbed gun, and dived 
through. As he was making his get-away, 
the startled Nettie entered the room in 
time to see him disappearing into the bush 
at the back of the cabin. She noticed his 
dress, but, of course, did not see his face. 

Joe soon recovered from the blow he 
had received, and turned his attention to 


his old uncle, binding up his wound and 
making him as comfortable as possible. 

While Joe was engaged in caring for 
the old man, Nettie went out to give the 
horse a drink before they set off to fetch 
the doctor. Although I didn’t notice her, 
she saw me trudging up the trail, and con- 
cluded I was the robber. Hurrying inside 
once more, she immediately told her daddy. 
Joe, being a man of action, sat down and 
wrote a note to the police, bidding them 
come out and bring a doctor with them. 
Giving this note to Nettie, he told her to 
drive into the town as quickly as she could. 

Joe himself set out to trail me, and 
saw me enter my shack. Then he went 
back to his uncle’s cabin to await the 
arrival of the police and doctor, who soon 
came along in a car. 

Leaving the medico with his uncle, Joe 


and the police then drove to within a mile’ 


of my shack, and cautiously advanced on 
foot from that point until they reached 
the spot where I first saw the movement in 
the bush—where the opening shot of the 
little “ battle”’ was 
fired. My answer- 
ing bullet, I dis- 
covered, had 
clipped through 

oe Black’s 

tetson about half 
an inch above the 
band ! 

Owing to the 
cowardly attack 
upon the old man, 
the senior police- 
officer had given 
his men the order 
to “shoot on 
sight ’’—hence the 
ordeal I have al- 
ready described. 

No real harm, 
fortunately, hav- 
ing been done, we 
agreed among 
ourselves that the 
matter of the 
“battle” should 
go no farther, and 
as soon as dinner 
was over we all 
went down to the 
old prospector’s 
cabin. Aftera talk 
with the doctor, 
who assured _ us 
that his patient 
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I myself was particularly interested in 
the hunt; I was very anxious to have a 
little private reckoning with the ruffian 
who had caused me to undergo such a 
trying experience. Although we continued 
the search for three days, however, being 
joined by other residents in the vicinity, 
we were unsuccessful in making a capture. 
The bandit must have been thoroughly 
familiar with that part of the country, 
for he eluded us completely, and left no 
tracks anywhere for vs to follow. 

Up to the time of writing, unfortunately, 
he is still at large, which is a great pity, 
for I should certainly have liked to take 
a hand in his capture. It would have given 
me the utmost pleasure, before he was haled 
away to durance vile, to have put in a few 
moments’ work on him with my fists as 
some slight recompense for the ordeal I was 


“With a mighty heave the bandit threw his opponent 
backwards.” 


would recover, we set out to try and pick. forced to undergo as a victim of “ mistaken 


up the trail of the bandit. 


identity.” 
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MONG cer- 
tain classes 
of Hindus 


in India 
there exists a re- 
ligious belief to the 
effect that a person 
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small villages 
Certain castes of Hindus firmly believe that the known as_ chaks. 
wandering priests known as Yogis have uncanny, The population of 
powers in connection with snakes, and that they a chak varies from 
can even restore the dead to life! Here is the twenty-five to 
story of a most remarkable affair which the thirty-five ple, 


Author personally investigated. “I certify that 
it is true in every particular,” writes Mr. O’Beney. 


who are for the 


| 
| 
dying of snake-bite | 


most part military 
pensioners, and 


can be saved, or 
even brought back 
to life when death has actually super- 
vened. This, they claim, can be accom- 
plished by the efforts of a Yogi (wandering 
Indian priest) who, by reciting certain pas- 
sages known as Mantavas—verses from the 
Hindu Bible—can compel the snake con- 
cerned to return and extract its poison from 
the victim ! 

Many readers will naturally term this 
“superstitious nonsense,’’ but those who 
have lived in India will know that the belief 
actually exists. As to whether it is well 
founded or not must be left to individual 
judgment. The events 
I am about to relate, 
however—for which I 
can personally vouch 
—occurred in the Pun- 
jab, and appear to 
indicate that there is 
at any rate some 
foundation for the 
legend. 

Snakes are very 
numerous in the Lylla- 


2 gain a_ livelihood 
by growing wheat, cotton, and other crops, 
which they sell in the nearest Tehsil. 

The place wherein the affair I am about 
to describe occurred was Chak 463, Tehsil 
Samundari, Lyllapur District. In this chak 
there lives a Hindu chimay (bootmaker) 
named Moti. Moti’s shop consisted of a 
rudely-erected shelter at the entrance to the 
village. The Indian bootmaker has no 
bench to work at; he simply squats on his 
haunches and utilizes the ground as a bench. 

One morning whilst he was repairing a 
pair of shoes Moti heard a hissing noise just 
behind him and, turn- 


ing __ sharpl round, 
beheld a black cobra 
some forty inches in 


ength reared up on end, 
with its neck arched in 
readiness to strike. Moti 
caught up a tool to 
ward off the attack, but 
before he could use it 
the snake, with a light- 
ning dart of its head, 


pur District of the buried its fangs in the 
Punjab, the most pro- man's leg! Then it 
minent being the deadly vanished into the nearby 
cobra, which is either jungle. 

all black or all white in Hearing the cries of 
colour, and varies in the horrified Moti, the 
length up to forty-six —- villagers rushed to his 
inches. A bite from Moti, the cobbler, in his primi- aid, but, like all their 
this reptile means cer- tive booth at the entrance of class, they were utter 
tain death within sir the village. fatalists, and on learning 
hours unless expert . that the chimar had been 


medical attention is immediately obtained ; 
and even then the victim will probably 
succumb, 

The Lyllapur District is divided into 
Tehsils (towns or market-places), and these 
Tehstls are further split up into a host of 


bitten by a cobra they contented themselves 
with applying a hot iron to the spot where 
the fangs had penetrated. After that they 
gave the poor fellow up as lost ! 

The nearest doctor resided at Tehsil 
Samundari, some two miles distant, but it 


ee 


was considered useless to send for 
him, for even if he consented to 
come—which was very doubtful—the 
villagers believed he could not help 
the luckless bootmaker, for a cobra- 
bite meant that death was merely a 
matter of hours. 

After some time poor Moti lost 
consciousness, and by three-thirty in 
the afternoon, about five and a half 
hours after he had been bitten, his 


pulse stopped. As expected, he had suc- 
cumbed to the snake-bite. 

Being of low caste, a Hindu chimar is 
not eligible to be burned after death; 
instead, he is wrapped in a white cloth and 
interred in the ground near his village. By 
five o’clock in the evening the villagers had 
made all arrangements for Moti's burial and, 
placing the body on a charpoy (string bed), 
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“ Arching its neck, it darted its 
head to the spot indicated by 
the string.” 


four of them carried the bier whilst the 
remainder followed behind as mourners, 
beating drums, clashing cymbals, and 
chanting a dirge. 

The funeral procession had hardly pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards when a Yogi, or 
mendicant priest, appeared behind and, 
overtaking the procession, inquired who was 
being buried and the cause of his death. 
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Upon learning that the deceased was the 
Hindu bootmaker, Moti, and that he had 
died as a result of a cobra-bite, the Yogi 
halted the party and ordered the charpoy 
to be set down on the ground. At the same 
time he astounded the villagers by saying 
that the man was not dead ! 

The charpoy having been set down, 
Moti's pulse was again felt, but there was 
not the slightest sign of a beat; to all 
appearances he was stone dead. Neverthe- 
less the Yogi persisted that life was not 
extinct, and called for a Jott (small brass 
basin) of water, laying stress on the fact 
that the vessel was to be thoroughly cleaned 
with mud. 5 

When the water was brought the priest 
uncovered the body and tied a piece of 
string round that part of Moti’s leg which 
the cobra’s fangs had penetrated. He did 
this, he explained, to “ guide the snake.” 
The Yogi next drew a large circle on the 
ground with his stick, enclosing the charpoy 
and himself. This done, he ordered the awe- 
struck villagers to range themselves on two 
sides outside the circle, at the foot and head 
of the “‘ corpse,” and bade them not to cross 
the line or move about, as this might upset 
the cobra on its return. 

The Yogi then took up the Joti and 
sprinkled some water on the y and upon 
himself, after which he took up a kneeling 
posivion near Moti’s head, and began reciting 

antaras. He had been chanting in this 
way for some thirty-five minutes when a 
black cobra suddenly appeared—from where 
nobody could say—and, approaching the 
charpoy, reared itself until level with the 
corpse. Arching its neck, it darted its head 
to the spot indicated by the string, and then 
slithered away, vanishing as miraculously 
as it had appeared ! 

Meanwhile the Yogi continued to recite 
his sacred verses, and some ten minutes 
after the snake’s departure the feet of the 
“* deceased ’’ were seen to move! Thereupon 
the amazed villagers prostrated themselves 


, 
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on the ground, but the Yogi, apparently 
unmoved, continued his chanting. 

A few more minutes elapsed, and then 
Moti’s body moved! By this time the people 
were singing and behaving in a generally 
excited manner, but the priest calmly went 
on with his recital. After a further fifteen 
minutes Moti’s eyes partially opened, and 
the Yogi, bringing his verses to an end, 
rose to his feet. Telling the villagers that 
he would presently return, he strode away 
into the jungle put he never came back! 
This, I should add, is the general habit of 
Yogis, who exist on charity obtained from 
villagers, but never stay more than a few 
hours in one place. 

Within three days Moti had recovered 
sufficiently to once more carry on his trade, 
and at the present time he can still be seen 
in his primitive shelter at the entrance to 
the chak. The remarkable story I have here 
set down I believe to be true in every parti- 
cular ; I investigated the affair on the spot, 
with the assistance of an educated man 
living in the village, interviewed many of 
the eye-witnesses, and checked their state- 
ments with the utmost care. I certify 
unhesitatingly that the narrative is an abso- 
lutely correct account of what happened 
according to the testimony of those con- 
cerned. 

One point I was unable to verify, of 
course, was whether the snake that “ re- 
turned ”’ was the actual cobra that originally 
bit the bootmaker, or a ‘‘ tame ” snake pro- 
duced by some sleight-of-hand on the part 
of the Yogi. 

My chief regret is that a qualified 
medical man was not at hand to certify as 
to whether Moti was actually dead when on 
his way to his burial, or whether he was only 
in a very deep coma—a state of “ suspended 
animation,’’ in fact. All the witnesses were 
emphatic: however, that his pulse had ceased 
to beat. In either event, the dramatic inter- 
vention of the Yogi was certainly the cause 
of the bootmaker being “‘ recalled to life.” 


OME fifteen 
years ago 
my eldest 


brother, 
Jack. left the gold- 
ields of West 
Australia, where he 
had spent many 
years of his life 
and, journeying 
into the south- 


Illustrated by G. LITCHFIELD 


When, after strenuous years on the goldfields, 
a man settles down as a storekeeper in a 
remote village, he might be excused for think- 
ing that he has finished with such things 
as romance and adventure. The Author’s 
brother, however, found things quite other- 
wise, and the pair of them were soon mixed 
up in the very puzzling affair here related.* 
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therefore prone to 
regard strangers 
with suspicion. 
Moreover, on ac- 
count of their 
isolation, they knew 
practically nothing 
about the law. 
West Australia 
was never an over- 
liced colony, and 
in out-of-the-way 


western portion of 


—! places the visit of a 


the colony, looked 
around for a quiet 
investment suitable for such capital as he 

ssessed. After a while this was offered to 

im in the shape of a little country store, 
one of two which handled the trade of a 
quaint seaside settlement dating right back 
to the foundation of the colony. 

Fenced on one side by the Indian Ocean, 
this village of Jarradup looked back the 
other way across immense forests to the low 
Darling Ranges, which for hundreds of miles 
run parallel with West Australia’s coast-line. 
Along the terrain between the coast and the 
mountains, and about twenty miles from 

arradup, ran a railway line which, by 
unction with a ribbon road through the 
ush, formed the villagers’ only land- 
connection with the outer world. 

Most of the traffic, therefore, came and 
went by sea in small sailing boats to Fre- 
mantle, fifty miles away. Those who did not 
care to take the journey by sea invariably 
stayed at home, with the result that some 
of the old folks had never seen a tramcar, 
a paved street, or a plate-glass window in 
their lives. 

Into this quiet village—‘‘ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot ’—my brother, 
an ex-gold digger, intruded himself. And 
a queer lot he soon discovered the villagers 
to be ! Descendants of West Australia’s very 
earliest settlers, they had, for the most part, 
grown up without education, and were 


* The Author writes: ‘ This story is qu’te true, althouzh I 
have altered names. The shooting trip described took place in 


October, 1936.” 


3 olice trooper 
occurs so seldom that the inhabitants almost 
forget that such officers exist. Of course, 
these villagers behaved themselves well 
enough, and, in common honesty and kindli- 
ness toward one another, probably compared 
much more than favourably with the inhabi- 
tants of a big city. 

Still, in the event of a crime—a little 
shooting affray or a straightforward robbery 
about the last thing they thought of was 
informing the police. Private justice was 
their code, and in one way or another the 
injured party usually managed to get even 
with the transgressor. 

At first my brother had considerable 
difficulty in establishing himself, for although 
he bought the store as a going concern he 
was nevertheless regarded as an interloper, 
and for many weeks the villagers left his 
shop severely alone. Nevertheless, lower 
prices and a more efficient service told in 
the end,’ and before a year had passed he 
was doing a volume of trade quite up to his 
expectations. 

Like most Australian country store- 
keepers, he stocked nearly everything— 
clothing, groceries, boots, fishing-tackle, 
boat-gear, guns and ammunition, books, 
tools and—last but not least—a_well-filled 
medicine-chest with a few simple surgical 
instruments. This last was the main element 
in his success. 

The nearest doctor was over twenty 
miles away; and then only obtainable for 
desperate cases, so my brother, just as a 
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neighbourly action, would extract an aching 
tooth, lance an abscess, or cut out one of the 
big schnapper fish-hooks which often became 
embedded in some unlucky fisherman's hand 
or arm. 

It was this penchant for doing odd 
surgical jobs which first brought Jack in 
contact with the central character of my 
story—Sandy Haggett. 

One day, during a rather slack period 
in the store, my brother was slightly sur- 
prised when a ramshackle buckboard pulled 
up at the door and a couple of villagers 
whom he knew well helped another man out. 

“Here you are, Mr. Doctor,” they 
remarked, jokingly. ‘‘ Here’s a case for 
you. 
¥ The man they were assisting could 
scarcely stand, so, directing them into the 
sitting-room, my brother had the patient 
placed on the couch before proceeding with 
an examination. 

“ Shot ! That’s what he is,” explained 
one of the men. “ Been out kangaroo shoot- 
ing, and somebody mistook him for a big 
boomer. See; here’s where the bullet 
went in.” 

Stripping off the wounded man’s shirt, 
he showed the storekeeper where a bullet had 
entered the left side of the chest, in a line 
with the heart. 

“Whew !” remarked my brother. 
close shave!” 

“Yes,” agreed the other. “ But it didn’t 
come quite straight—struck a sort of 
glancing blow. The bullet’s in there yet.” 

Starting from the point of entry, Jack 
had little difficulty in tracing the course of 
the bullet around the man’s ribs to a spot 
near the spine, where it had lodged in the 
muscles. 

“Humph!” he remarked.  “‘ Pretty 
deep in! Don’t you think he ought to go to 
the doctor ?” 

The injured man answered for himself. 

“No!” he said. ‘I don’t want to go 
to the doctor. He’d only report it as a gun- 
shot wound, and then we’d have the police 
prowlin’ around for the next month. Cut 
it out and be hanged to it!” 

“Right you are, then,” my _ brother 
told him. ‘‘ But don’t howl if I hurt!” 

A small razor was the sharpest thing on 
hand, so, pinching the muscle up to make the 
bullet show its position, the amateur surgeon 
pressed the keen blade in until the steel 
gritted on the lead. Then, still pinching the 
muscle, he grasped the bullet with a pair of 
forceps and, with a deft twist, drew it out. 

The patient bore the operation stoically, 
merely grunting when the bullet left its 
position. 

“ Not so bad as getting a tooth pulled,” 
was his verdict. 

A couple of horse-hair stitches were put 
in the wound; then, with a long bandage 
around his back, the man was taken away. 


on 


. some mystery about it. 
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Jack felt quite proud of his handiwork, and - 
for a couple of days was not averse to col- 
lecting opinions as to his skill. He found, 
however, that his customers appeared oddly 
reluctant to speak of the matter, and he 
became a trifle puzzled ; there seemed to be 
Then a garrulous 
old fellow dropped in, and his remarks put 
quite another complexion on the affair. 

“That young feller Joe never got that 
bullet kangeroo-shootin’,” he said, wagging 
his head sagely. ‘“ Not him! He’s bin 
prowlin’ around tryin’ ter find - Sandy 
Haggett’s tin-mine ; that’s what he’s done !”' 

This was news to my brother, and he 
listened eagerly for more. As an old 
digger he was naturally interested in mines, 
and, althougn gold is the most enticing, a 
good tin-mine was not a thing to be lightly 
passed by. Stream tin, he knew, had been 
mined for over twenty years at a place 
called Greenbushes, which was not so very 
far away, and it was highly probable that 
there were other deposits somewhere in 
the district. 

“ Tin-mine?”’ he remarked, tenta- 
tively. ‘‘ And who's Sandy Haggett ?” 

“What! You don’t know him?” 
cried the ancient. ‘But, of course, you 
wouldn’t, because he always buys his stutt 
at Meklin’s store. Still, you musta seen 
him go past at times—big, tall old feller, 
with sandy whiskers, leadin’ a pack-horse, 
an’ with a gun across his shoulders.” 

A good many queer characters strayed 
into the village from time to time, but 
after a little thought my brother was able 
to place the individual in question. 

“So that’s Sandy Haggett, is it?” 
he said, when the identification had been 
satisfactorily established. ‘And he’s got 
a tin-mine ?” 

“Well, they say he has,” the old 
fellow corrected. ‘‘ But nobody has ever 
been able ter find it. Years an’ years 
he’s bin comin’ here, an’ for years an’ 
years the boys have bin tryin’ ter follow 
him back, but they never succeed. A 
certain distance you go, an’ then you come 
to a big gully with a creek runnin’ down it. 
Directly you start up that gully—crack !— 
comes a shot, an’ a bullet hits the rocks, 
tellin’ you to stop. If you don’t stop, then 
another bullet comes an’ hits the other 
side of you. That’s generally enough, but 
if you're stubborn, an’ still keep on—well, 
then the third bullet hits you, an’ you do 
stop. That’s what happened to young 
Joe, I reckon.” 

“But don’t you speak to Sandy 
Haggett about the shootings when he comes 
here ? ” inquired my brother. 

“Speak nothin’ !’ growled the ancient. 
“We're tired of speakin’, Sandy just 
grins an’ says he don’t do any shootin’. 
We know that’s true, because the shots 
come from high up while he’s still down 
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in the gullies with his horses. Anyway, he 
says, them that follow men through strange 
country to spy on them must expect to get 
shot! Which is right enough in a way. 
Besides, Sandy can fight with his fists like 
ten wild-cats—an’ he always carries a gun. 


‘They say ’’—the 
old man’s voice 
dropped  cau- 


tiously—‘‘ that he 
was sent out for 
murder when he 
was only a boy.” 
This last 
statement meant 
that Sandy Hag- 
gett was a ticket- 
of-leave man, an 
ex-convict with a 
probably un- 
leasant record. 
ransportation 
from the United 
Kingdom to 
Western Australia 
only ceased in the 
year 1869, so it 
was quite probable 
that the ancients 
statement was 
correct. This in 
itself would mean 
that Sandy Hag- 
gett was a good 


man to leave 
alone. 

“My opin- 
ion,’’ the old 


fellow concluded, 
“is that nobody 
will ever find that 
tin-mine. Some 
fellers crept up 
the gully at night, 
thinkin’ they’d 
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brother was surprised to see the riding and 
pack -horses stop at his own door, and 
forthwith Sandy Haggett came striding 
into the store. 

“ Say, Mister,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ what 
sort of cough-mixture do you keep? ” 


find tracks in the 
morning where 


Sandy’s horses 
had left the creek, but not a mark could 
they see. It’s a mystery, that’s what it is, 


and Sandy keeps it safe.”” 

As a result of this curious story my 
brother began to keep an eye open for the 
next visit of the mysterious ‘ Sandy,” 
and a couple of weeks later was rewarded 
by the sight of a big, gaunt-looking old 
man riding down the ribbon road which 
led from the mountains. A rifle was slung 
across the rider's back and, led by a long 
rein, a pack-horse followed. The des- 
cription fitted ; this, then, was the redoubt- 
able Sandy Haggett. Jack watched him 
ride past, and saw him pull up a few minutes 
later at the other store, farther down the 
main street. With that, for the time being, 
his interest ceased. 

About half an hour later, however, my 


“Jack had little difficulty in tracing the course of the bullet.” 


For such a forbidding-looking personage 
the voice sounded pleasant enough, and 
my brother at once felt rather kindly- 
disposed toward the owner. 

“ Cough-mixture ?” he replied. 
sorts. What kind do you want?” 

Haggett mentioned the name of a 
compound much used by the villagers. 

Jack showed him a generous supply. 
“T'll take two bottles,” said Sandy. ‘ How 
much ?” 

The price was mentioned. 

“ Humph !” grunted Haggett. “ That’s 
sixpence cheaper than Meklin, and he 
never has any in stock. Pay me to get it 
here always.” 

Then he began looking around the 
well-filled shelves. 

Meanwhile Jack was observing his 


“An 
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customer closely. Haggett had a very. big 
frame; evidently in his time he had been a 
giant. Such of his face as showed above 
his full beard was heavily browned and 
deeply lined, whilst his hair, although 
plentifully streaked with grey, still kept 
that sandy tint which had earned him his 
name. Altogether he looked a tough pro- 
position to tackle, and the villagers’ respect 
for him could be easily understood. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care to buy 
any tin? ’’ Haggett asked presently, when 
he had completed his survey of the shelves. 

“ Might,’”’ replied my brother, laconic- 
ally, scenting busirfess. ‘“‘ Depends on how 
much you've got.” 

In his capacity of general store-keeper, 
Jack was accustomed to buying all sorts of 
things—beeswax, skins, smoked fish; in 
fact, any local produce on which a profit 
might be made, so that the idea of buying 
metal did not appear startling. 

“Oh! A hundredweight at a time 
would do,” Haggett replied casually. 

“ Right! Bring it along,” my brother 
told him. 

For a month Jack saw no more of his 
queer customer; then, one day, the riding 
and pack-horses were hitched to the veranda- 
post, and Sandy Haggett came striding in. 

“I've got that tin, Mister,’’ he an- 
nounced. : 

“Right; bring it in,” returned the 
storekeeper. 

My brother had scarcely known what 
to expect, so he was agreeably surprised 
when, in the back store-room, Haggett 
emptied out a number of clean, shining 
ingots—evidently block tin of good value. 

“Good stuff!’’ Haggett commented. 
“What’ll you give me a pound ? ” 


My brother retired to consult the metal 


price-list of a paper which he had on hand, 
and noted that tin was selling at five shillings 
per pound. The Great War was on at the 
time, and metal prices were advancing daily. 
Good as it looked, however, the stuff might 
not stand up to specifications when he came 
to sell, so, in order to cover himself, he 
otfered half a crown a pound. 

“Good enough!” said Haggett. 
“ Meklin was only giving me two shillings. 
Now I'll cut some of the money out in 
stores.” 

And forthwith he began to load up his 
packs with the variety of stuff that a 
bushman needs. 

“Soda,” he remarked thoughtfully, 
toward the end of his order. ‘ You'll need 
to lay in a good stock of soda for me, Mister. 
I use it for fluxing the tin.” 

So busy was my brother with his new 
customer that he failed to notice that the 
garrulous old fellow already mentioned had 
happened along to the back door with a 
basket of fish. However, Sandy Haggett 

 Speedily noted his coming, and with a growl 
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he dashed through the shop and _living- 
rooms to the back of the store, where he 
closed the door with a bang. 

The ancient grinned derisively. ‘‘ All 
right, Sandy,” he shluted, with a chuckle. 
“T seen the tin, an’ a fine lot it was!” 

Haggett swore under his breath. 

“He's the biggest clapper-gab in the 
place,” he remarked to Jack. “ Now he'll 
spread the story about the tin all around, 
an’ that'll set ’em following me again.” 

Sure enough, late the following day a 
middle-aged man came into the store. 
“ Have a look at this, Mister,” he said, and 
it transpired that he required a long bandage 
and some iodine for a neat puncture which 
showed on both sides of his right arm. 

“Kangaroo shootin’,” he explained 
briefly. ‘“ Shot meself. Oughter had better 
sense.” 


For over twelve months my brother 
continued to trade with his queer customer 
Haggett. 

The block tin. proved to be of high 
quality, being evidently smelted from pure 
stream tin by some old-fashioned charcoal 
process familiar to Haggett, and it sold 
without difficulty to a wholesale firm with 
which Jack had dealings. 

In the meantime Haggett appeared 
satisfied with his dealings, having now com- 
pletely deserted the opposition store, which 
he declared was merely a loitering-place for 
gossips and spies. Thus his comings and 
goings were not so much noticed, with the 
result that “ accidental” gunshot wounds 
showed a decided falling-off. 


Now certain times of the year—winter 
and spring—were slack periods in my 
brother’s business, and at his invitation the 
writer left the goldfields and paid him a 
visit in order to enjoy a little fishing and 
shooting. Leaving the store in charge of 
Jack’s wife, we took horses and guns, 
together with a small supply of food, and 
started for the hills which rose enticingly in 
the distance. There we expected to find 
kangaroo, wallaby, turkeys, and even wild 

igs. 
ie A day’s leisurely ride brought us to the 
foot of the nearest range, where we camped 
for the night. Starting off again next morn- 
ing, we made our way up gullies and over 
foot-hills to the higher ranges. It was a 
glorious climb, with the crisp spring air 
filling our lungs, while our eyes were de- 
lighted with the sight of stately trees, 
beautiful creepers just bursting into bloom, 
and foaming creeks that gushed and tumbled 
on their way to the rivers in the flats below. 

Higher and higher we climbed, startling 
more than one kangaroo which leaped away 
with flying bounds and was soon lost in the 
undergrowth. For dinner we picked off a 
small “ brush,” which is a lesser species of 
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’roo carrying a small brush on the tip of its 
tail, This animal makes rather good eating, 
and was a decided change from the beef and 
mutton of everyday life. 

That night we camped high up on the 
edge of a stony “ breakaway ” opening into 
a wide valley which in turn ended at a 
farther range of hills. Early next day we 
descended to a long forest glade where great 
jarrah trees raised their leafy tops a hundred 
feet above our heads. It was a glorious 
tamble—a real exploring tour, since it 
seemed probable that few white men had 
ever passed that way before. 

Such areas exist plentifully enough in 
West Australia where—even within a day's 
journey of Perth, the capital—one can get 
hopelessly lost unless well acquainted with 
the bushman’s lore. Actually that is what 
happened to us when, after traversing the 
forest, we climbed to the summit of a big 
stony hill which gave a view for miles. 

“T don’t think I know just where we 
are,” said my brother, as we surveyed the 
spread of hill and forest beneath. “I 
thought we'd see the sea from here, but 
there's never a sign of it.” 

Of course, we were not really lost, since 
the sea undoubtedly lay to the westward 
and we had a compass with us. All the same, 
we had no desire to find our way home by 
such an unbushmanlike method. So, with 
a powerful telescope which we had brought 
along, Jack began scanning the scene in the 
hope of picking out the way he had come. 

Presently he handed me the glass. 
“Take a peep at that spot over there,” he 
invited, pointing toward the north-west. 

Turning the telescope in the direction 
indicated, I sought around until I hit upon 
what had evidently attracted his attention. 
It was a scene familiar enough in a way, for, 
as a boy, I had worked with the “wet” 
alluvial diggers of Ballarat. A small stream 
shone, thread-like, where it ran downa gully, 
and on its banks, near a clear space, where 
digging had evidently been done, stood a 
“rocking cradle,” such as miners use for 
winning alluvial gold or stream tin. 

Farther back, scarcely discernible 
amongst the thick scrub, was what I took 
to be a bark hut. The whole scene, however, 
was a long way off, and without the telescope 
would have been quite invisible. 

“ What is it ?”’ I asked. 

“The mystery of the hills,” replied my 
brother, impressively. ‘‘ Sandy Haggett’s 
tin-mine ! ” 

For a long time we kept the telescope 
trained on that distant gully, waiting for 
someone to appear; but not a sign of life 
stirred. 

“ Ah, well,” said Jack at last, “ let’s 
have dinner.” 

Our horses were at the foot of the hill, 
where a tiny rill gathered into a sizable 
waterhole, but the fancy took us to boil 
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the “billy” and eat on the heights. So, 
while my brother kindled a fire, 1 went down 
for water. 

On my return I found him rather 
excited. 

“Our smoke brought someone out,”’ he 
said, and passed me the telescope. 

Once again I turned the tube on to the 
distant gully, and, sure enough, a figure was 
standing out in the open, evidently watching 
the upward curling of our smoke. 

“Who is it ?” I asked. 

“Couldn’t say; but it’s not Sandy 
Haggett. He’s bigger and more raw-boned 
than that.” 

To my eyes the figure looked like that 
of a big boy. 

“* Perhaps 
clothes,” suggested Jack. 
dress like that hereabouts.” 

Whoever the person was, however, he 
or she soon grew tired of watching and turned 
into the hut again. 

“T think we'll scout around that way 
a bit,” remarked my brother, as we finished 
our meal. ‘I don’t want to intrude on 
Sandy Haggett, but some of those other 
gullies might carry a good run of tin.” So, 
saddling our horses, we started off again. 

But we soon learned that the matter of 
locating Sandy Haggett’s gully wasn’t nearly 
so easy as it looked. Viewed from the 
heights the country in that direction seemed 
tolerably level, being clothed with a mass of 
vegetation, but this, we found, concealed deep 
gullies and steep “‘breakaways,” most of 
which were far too precipitous for even our 
sure-footed ‘‘ brumbies.” 

At times also, entering a gully which 
seemed likely to lead toward our objective, 
we would later find it turning quite the 
other way, with the result that we were 
either compelled to retrace our steps or 
wander on to where the ravine debouched 
on to a flat—perhaps miles in the wrong 
direction. Such maze-like wanderings, how- 
ever, are the common experience of anyone 
who tries to explore trackless ranges, so we 
were in no way disheartened when nightfall 
compelled us to camp on a plain, the location 
of which was entirely beyond our ken, 

In the morning we determined to try 
another method of apjroich, and accord- 
ingly kept as much as pcssible to the crests 
of the ridges, always endeavouring to work 
toward the north-west. This plan worked 
well for a time, but gradually we found 
ourselves travelling eastwards back into the 
heart of the mountains, where each crest 
rose higher, apparently without end. 

“We'll chuck it, lad,” Jack decided, 
when nightfall caught us again. ‘“‘ No wonder 
no one has ever located Haggett’s tin-mine ! 
And if those born bushmen can’t do it, what 
hope have we got? We'll start for home 
to-morrow.” 

We could, of course, have travelled on 


it’s a woman in man’s 
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indefinitely, having plenty of flour, tea, 
sugar, and salt in our saddle-bags, while game 
might have fallen to our guns every hour 
had we been so disposed. Still, we were 
really out on a holiday trip, and had not 
bargained on so much hard climbing, so 
homeward we headed next morning, steering 
due west by the compass. At least, we 
meant to steer due west, but as often as not 
the winding gullies took us north-west or 


“Good shooting, Sissy!” 
said my brother admiringly. 


south-west, just as the massive hills directed. 
Nevertheless they all ran toward the sea, 
and thither we were going. 

__ Dinner-time came, and we boiled our 
billy beside a bubbling spring where, from 
the rocks around, the maindenhair ferns 
hung in delicate drapery. In front, slightly 
beneath us, the gully opened out into a 
spreading glade hedged by a few jarrah 
trees and plentifully besprinkled with those 
living fossils, grass trees or ‘‘ black boys.” 
All around this glade, and between the grass 
trees, lay a thick carpet of fine meadow-grass 
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upon which, quite undisturbed by our 
presence, a number of kangaroos were feeding. 

We were just drinking in this lovely 
scene when a shot suddenly rang out and a 
doe that had been browsing a little apart from 
the main herd took a flying leap, faltered in 
mid-air, and then crashed to the ground, 


The rest of the kangaroos stopped in their 
feeding and looked u 
the rifle cracked, an 


for a moment. 


Again 
another doe fell. 


The 


’roos, in no way disturbed, resumed their 
grazing. 

Keeping quite still, Jack and I awaited 
the appearance of the concealed marksman, 
but for quite a time no one came into view. 
Evidently we had been spotted, and the 
unknown hunter was rather dubious about 
showing himself. Some very queer people 
are to be found in the hills; living alone, 
they become incredibly timorous of their 
fellow-men. At last, however, he evidently 
decided that the game must be retrieved, 
and from behind a big jarrah tree a medium- 
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sized man stepped into view. At least, on 
first sight, we judged it to be a man, but a 
better view, as the hunter crossed the open, 
inclined us to the belief that it might be a 
woman. 

“Let’s see, anyway,” I said, and rising to 
our feet, we walked down the flat to where he 
or she was now busy quartering a carcass. 

At our approach the stranger stood up, 
and the first glance showed us that it was 


“She greeted us with 
a dazzling smile.” 


indeed a woman, dressed in a man’s bush 
clothes. She greeted us with a dazzling 
smile, at the same time holding her gun 
at the ready. I say dazzling justly, for her 
dark skin and liquid brown eyes betrayed a 
strong leaven of aboriginal blood, while her 
rather capacious mouth displayed such a 
set of perfect ivory as only a blackfellow or 
his kin can show. In age she looked little 
more than a girl—certainly not more than 
twenty-five. 

““Good _ shooting, 


Sissy |” 
brother, admiringly. 


said my 
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She smiled again, giving another display 
of milk-white teeth. “ Yes; I good shot,” 
she answered, speaking in the peculiar 
manner of one unaccustomed to conversation. 

“ Live far away ? ” he questioned. 

This time she looked up without a smile. 
“Over there,” she said, tossing her head to 
indicate a vague direction. She had now 
cut off the hindquarters of the two does and, 
looping the legs, she tossed them across her 


shoulder and strode off without another word. 

“ Regular wild woman of the woods,” 
I remarked, as we watched her go. 

“T was looking at her gun,” replied my 
brother. ‘It belongs to Sandy Haggett ! 
I’ve seen it leaning up against my counter 
lots of times, and I know it by the chip 
knocked off the stock. That girl lives with 
Haggett, but whether she is wife or daughter 
I don’t know.” 

“Then it must have been her whom we 
saw standing outside that bark hut watching 
our smoke ? ” I ventured. 
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“Sure! And it’s most likely her that 
guards the gully and picks off those fellows 
when they try to track Sandy home.” 

At the far edge of the flat we saw the 
wild girl pause and look back. She was 
evidently anxious not to be followed. 

“ Haggett’s gully can’t be very far 
from here, or she wouldn’t be footing it,” 
Jack commented, when the girl had disap- 
peared. “Still, we won't bother to look 
for it—she’s far too good a shot !'” 

Leaving the pleasant flat, we descended 
into a deep ravine along the floor of which 
ran a gurgling stream. In front of us, 
blocking our progress toward the west, rose 
a big hill, the sides of which were covered 
with enormous blocks of granite, forming, 
in many places, high bastions which were 
quite impracticable to our horses. 

“We can’t get across there, that’s 
evident,” remarked my _ brother. “ But 
all rivers run to the sea, so we'll follow the 
creek.” 

It seemed a good idea, since the water 
was running rather swiftly, showing that 
we were now on a fair slope toward the 
lowlands. 

“ The gully will open out on to the flat 
country before long,” was my optimistic 
opinion. 

We travelled down that ravine for a 
couple of hours, until, quite unexpectedly, 
we arrived at a place where it forked 
abruptly, one arm apparently continuing 
away into the hills, while the other, which 
the creek followed, obviously led to the 
plains. 

“ We'll stick to the water, 
as we led our horses down. 

Our progress down the ravine had been 
slow, for the going was rough, the creek 
bed being strewn with boulders, big and 
small, which had tumbled from the hillsides 
above. Nor did we fare much better as 
we continued down the fork we had chosen. 

‘Mighty good place for a horse to 
break a leg!” growled my brother. 

He had scarcely spoken when, upon a 
slile of slippery granite shaded by a clump 
of banksia trees, we came across a dead 
horse which had apparently fallen victim 
to just such a mishap. 

One of the beast’s forelegs was broken, 
the splintered bone showing through the 
skin, while behind the ear a trickle of dried 
blood showed how the owner had merci- 
fully ended its sufferings. 

“ Happened not long ago,’ 
judgment. 

“Within a day or two,” agreed Jack. 
“But I know that horse; it’s Sandy 
Haggett’s pack animal. He must have 
had it newly shod somewhere, and that’s 
why it slipped.” 

The shoes were gone, having been 
pulled off, but the recently-pared hoofs, 
coupled with a line of new  nail-holes, 


” said Jack, 


was my 
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showed that my brother’s surmise was 
correct, 

‘So this must be the way Haggett 
comes and goes,” he continued thoughtfully. 

Curious interest made us turn and look 
back up the ravine we had just descended. 

“Queer!” Jack went on, musingly. 
“He's about here somewhere, but he’s 
well hidden !” 

Suddenly we heard a faint whine, 
which grew sharp for a second; then a 
bullet thudded on a nearby rock and a 
dull report came from somewhere high on 
the hillside. We were considerably startled 
to be thus fired upon and, leaping into the 
banksias, I scanned the hillside keenly for a 
telltale wisp of smoke. 

“‘ No use,” remarked my brother coolly. 
“ Haggett always buys smokeless cartridges. 
It’s probably that half- caste girl having 
a pot at us. She thinks we're getting a bit 
too inquisitive ! ”’ 

He was still standing beside the dead 
horse when—ping !—another bullet passed 
close beside him. 

“Come on,” he said, briskly; “ we'd 
better get out of this. I don’t suppose 
she really wants to hit us, or she’d do it 
quick and lively, but she might wing us 
if we linger. Probably she’s obeying 
Haggett’s orders to scare off all comers. 

So, starting our horses, we moved on. 
Another bullet flattened behind us to wish 

s “ good speed.” 

“Enjoys her shooting, doesn’t she?” 
observed Jack, grimly. ‘‘ She’s got plenty 
of ammunition, anyway; Haggett always 
buys a lot.” 

Some distance farther down the ravine 
stood a big boulder, an enormous mass of 
rock which offered us an ample hiding-place. 
I sheltered behind this with our animals, 
while my brother crept cautiously to the top. 

“That girl is a good shot,’ he growled, 
“but that doesn’t entitle her to become a 
so I’m just going to teach 
sson. She’s hiding somewhere 
up there amongst the rocks, but the telescope 
will soon pick her out.” 

The top of the boulder was weathered 
and broken, making ideal cover, so, laying 
his Winchester aside, Jack turned the 
telescope on to the presumed position of 
our sniper. 

““T’ve got her!’ he said after a little 
searching. ‘‘ She’s waiting for us to come 
out. Now I’m not going to hit her; I'll 
just fence her in a bit and let her get an 
idea what it feels like to be used as a target.” 

Having served a period of military 
service during his early life, my brother 
was a trained marksman and a crack shot, 
so, taking a line on the rocks behind which 
the girl lay hidden, he began to make the 
chips fly. He placed his bullets all around 
the spot, so that whoever lay hidden there 
would not dare to stir a finger. 
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“He staggered into 

the store and nearly 

collapsed across the 
counter.” 


“You can get a move on,” he called out 
to me, after some half-dozen shots." I'll keep 
you covered until you're out of range.” 

Acting on this, I got the horses under 
way again and was soon beyond the reach 
of stray bullets. Presently Jack rejoined 
me, and, tethering the animals, we crept 
up the side of the hill to a position which 
gave us a long-range view of the place we 
had recently quitted, 

For perhaps ten minutes nothing 
stirred amongst the distant rocks; then, 
very slowly, a great gaunt frame up-ended 
itself. My brother passed the telescope 
to me. 

“Take a good look at him,” he said. 
“That's Sandy Haggett. It wasn’t the 
girl after all! Perhaps the old demon 
really tried to hit us, but couldn’t.” 

This was the first time I had set eyes 
on the redoubtable Sandy, and he fitted 
my brother’s description exactly. Standing 
erect, he shook his big fist in our direction, 
and no doubt hurled the best and worst 
of his curses upon us. 

“Of course, he thinks we’re here on 
purpose, trying to spy him out,” grinned 
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Jack. “Last time he was in I suggested 
that he should make his location known 
and float his show into a small syndicate, 
which would pay him better, but he went 
off like a madman, swearing that no land- 
sharks or lawyers should ever get the 
chance to rob him of what had taken him 
years to discover.” 

Leaving the spot, we travelled on until 
near dusk, when we found a_ sheltered 
camping-place, and rather cautiously made 
our fire. 

Next day a pleasant ride through easier 
hills and gullies brought us again to the 
lowlands, and in due time to the village of 
Jarradup, which we were by no means sorry 
to reach, 


Sandy Haggett came no more to_my 
brother’s store with his loads of tin. Evi- 
dently he had taken umbrage at our visit to 
the hills and transferred his custom else- 
where. Nor did he even visit the village, as 
had been his practice for years. Gradually 
folks began to forget about him, and Jack, 
although interested, seldom gave him more 
than a passing thought, 
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Summer, autumn, and winter came and 
passed; then spring-time arrived again. 
One day Jack was standing at his shop door, 
watching the freshening landscape all round, 
when he caught sight of a familiar figure 
riding down the inland road. It was Sandy 
Haggett, and as he rode he seemed to sway 
in the saddle. Reaching the shop door, he 
almost fell from his horse, and without 
stopping even to tether the animal staggered 
into the store and nearly collapsed across 
the counter. 

“Some of that cough-mixture, Mister— 
quick ! ” he whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ Draw the 
cork.” 

My brother did as_ requested, and 
Haggett gulped down half the contents in 
one mouthful. ; 

“Ah! That’s good!” he gasped. 
“Heavens! I’m bad—sick with a cold, and 
nobody to help me. ‘That cursed girl’s 
cleared out!” 

“ Here ; take a suck at this,” said Jack, 
and produced his clinical thermometer. 

The mercury showed nearly one hundred 
and five degrees ! 

Wrapped in blankets, Sandy Haggett 
went twenty miles in a Ford car to the 
nearest bush hospital. There the doctor 
speedily pronounced his verdict : ‘‘ Double 
pneumonia.” 

Poor Sandy died a few days later—and 
took the secret of his mine with him. 

What became of the girl no one knows 
except herself. With the exception of Jack 
and myself, nobody seemed to be aware of 
her existence, although the other storekeeper 
told us later that he had often wondered 
why Haggett bought two sizes of clothing, 
one for himself and the other for a much 
smaller man. Perhaps the girl was Sandy’s 
daughter, and some impulse stirred her to 
wander away. Being a half-caste she would 
take little interest in mines and metals—that 
is an aboriginal trait! In all probability 
she could neither read nor write and so, once 
away, would learn little of the happenings 
at her old home. 


One day, several weeks after Sandy 
Haggett’s death, my brother had another 
queer visitor. He came in unobtrusively 
—a little old man whose back was bent 
almost double under the heavy swag he 
carried. 

“Tobacco is what I want, Mister,” he 
wheezed, and laid down half-a-crown. 

His wants were soon supplied and, light- 
ing up a stumpy pipe, he puffed away with 
great gusto. 

“T waited an’ waited for that Sandy 
Haggett to come back,” he explained. ‘‘ But 
at last I couldn’t wait any more. I was 
just dyin’ for a smoke. He said he’d kill me 
if ever I left the gully, but he never come 
back, an’ 1 was dyin’ for a smoke.” 
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““Were you Sandy Haggett’s mate?” 
inquired Jack, much interested. 

The old fellow shook his head. ‘‘ Mate ? 
No; I was his slave. He’s had me up there 
for years an’ years, Said he’d shoot me if I 
tried to go away. See this, Mister? ’”’ 
Unrolling his swag, he produced a shining 
block of metal. ‘ That’s tin, Mister, an’ I 
know where there’s tons an’ tons of it. But 
I’m not goin’ back—not now I’ve got away. 
Years an’ years I’ve been up there, workin’ 
an’ workin’ for Sandy Haggett. He’ll be 
mad when he finds I’m gone! ” 

“Sandy Haggett’s dead,” my brother 
informed him. 

The queer old fellow’s eyes lit with a 
new light. ‘‘ Dead, is he? Dead! An’ I’m 
still alive! But I’m not going back.” With 
that he started buckling up his swag again, 


preparatory to resuming his tramp. 
“Dead!” he kept repeating. ‘‘ For years 
an’ years he said he’d shoot me. And now 


he’s dead himself!” 

Shouldering his swag, he started for the 
door. 

“Hold on!” cried Jack, unable to 
restrain his curiosity. ‘‘ What became of 
the girl?” 

The old man half turned back. “ You 
want to know too much,” he growled, with 
the obstinacy of old age. Then, mutter- 
ing to himself, he tottered off down th 
road. 

Jack, of course, had no power to detain 
him; and, anyway, such queer derelicts— 
“‘hatters ’’ as they are called—come and go 
in every country town in Australia. 

That the old man’s story was true, and 
that Sandy Haggett had kept him a prisoner 
in the hills for years, my brother felt certain, 
but ncither he nor anyone in the village ever 
set eyes on the fellow again. Probably he 
had doubts about Haggett being dead, and 
hastened to put as many miles as possible 
between himself and the scene of his late 
taskmaster's comings and goings. 

The summer following Sandy Haggett’s 
death saw most of the younger men of the 
village off to the Great War, while the older 
men who remained worked so hard to keep 
the home fires burning that they had little 
time to search for lost tin-mines, and very 
soon Haggett and his lucky strike were 
practically forgotten. 

With the passage of time, in all proba- 
bility, the bush has claimed Haggett’s gully 
for its own again, and no one save a skilled 
prospector would be likely to recognize it 
as a place where rich tin had been won, even 
if some lucky chance should guide his feet 
in that direction. 

Jack and I, for various reasons, were 
unable to resume the search, and as my 
brother died some years ago I think it 
unlikely that I shall ever feel like resuming 
the quest by myself, 
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snappy dance music.” 


jested the dials of her radio. 


en the air. 


good orchestra on at 10:30.” 


all over the guests’ faces. 
bucked up my courage and 
ide. 


You're -joshing, Dick! 
flayed before at parties.” 


tight,” I assured her. 


What a roar the crowd let 
Pat when I sat dow: 
He can't play,” called 
fut a voice good-natured- 
Jy from the rear. et's 
turn on the radio and 
listen to the speeches. 
Sure,”" added one of 
my friends, ‘I know that 
lie can’t tell one note from 
another. It’s all a lot of 
Greek to him." 
Tsaid nothing. But my 
fingers were itching to 


ive him a chance,” 
Said Olive, “ maybe he can 


‘OW that everyoneis here, let's tune 
in on a good station and get some 


_ Olive Murray was full of pep as she ad- Stra 


the said as she discovered someone mak- _ tinued. 
ing a speech. “Let's try another statio: cal sug to. th 

é A ood New: 
} But there wasn't a note of dance music dance. They forgot all about the radio. 
i Re cient Of nay a But soon, of course, they insisted that I 
ppen the xl it of my party,” she tell them all about my new accomplish- 
moaned. “‘Never mind, there'll be @ ment. Where I had learned . . . when I 


mething like this would 


What's the piano closed for?" I asked. 

“Why not? No one here plays. I only 
somebody could play, though.” 

I'll try to fill in for a while, Olive. 


“That's right, Olive, but I'll play to- 


T could tell she didn't believe me. And 


le cant play... 


turn on the radio 
they all shouted 


but my revenge was 


A Dramatic Moment 
That settled it. There was no maybe 


about it. I played through the first bars of 


“Shucks,” A tense 


You could see disappointment written 


ss’ immortal ‘Blue Danube Waltz 
lence fell on the guests as I co 
Suddenly 


I switched from classi- 
yncopated tunes from 
Everyone started to 


had learned . . . how?” 
Suddenly I The Secret 
took Olive “Have you ever heard of the U. S 


Schoo! of Music?” I asked. 


You never  Surprisingl 


PICK YOUR COURSE 


Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar nelle 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


ight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 


Kindly mention thi 


A few of my friends nodded. ‘* That's a 
spondence school, isn't it?" they ex- 


I replied. ‘‘They have a 


y method through which 


ou can learn to play any instrument 

hout a teacher.” 

It doesn't seem possible, ’ someone said. 

‘That's what I thought, too. But the 
Demonstr: 


fon Lesson which they 
nailed me on request so 
pened my eyes that I sent 
for the complete course, 

“It was simply wonder 
ful — no laborious scales — 
no heartless exercises — 
no tiresome practising. My 
fear of notes disappeared at 
the very beginning. As the 
lessons came they got easier 
and easler.”” 

‘Then I told them how I 
had always longed to sit 
down at the piano and play 
some old sweet song — ot 
perhaps a beautiful classic, 
a bit from an opera or the 
latest _syneopation — how 
when I heard others playing 
I envied them so that it al- 
most spoiled the pleasure 
of the music for me. 


sweet! 


“Music was always one of those never 
come-true dreams until the U. 8. School 
came to my rescue. Believe me, no more 
heavy looking-on for me.” 

Half a Million People 
Can't Be Wrong 

You, too, can now teach yourself to be an 
accomplished musician—right at home—in 
half the usual time. You can't go wrong 
with this simple new method which has 
already shown over half a million people how 
to play thelr favorite instrumefts. Forget 
that old-fashioned idea that you need special 
“talent.” Just read the list of Instruments 
in the panel, decide which one you want to 
play, and the U. 8. School will do the rest. 
And’ bear in mind no matter which instru 
tment you choose, the cost in each case will 
average the same—Just a few cents a day. 


Send_for Our Free Book 
and Demonstration Lesson 
Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
our Free Demonstration Lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. They prove 
just how anyone can learn to play his favorite 
instrument dy note, in almost no time and for 
just a fraction of what old slow methods cost. 
Read the list of Instruments to the left 
decide which you want to play, and the U.S. 
School of Music will do the rest. Act NOW. 
Clip and mail this coupon today, and thé 
fascinating Free Book and Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson will be sent to you at once. No 
obligation. U. 8, School of Music, 1863 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. (Please, 
write plainly.) 
U. hool of Music, 
1863 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book “Music 
Lessons 1a Your Own Home" with Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. am Interested in the 
following course: 


Have you Instr.? grousebdsassesagsesy 
Name sapachesesdavesactavetenss 


Address..... 00.0545 fo pda ceervecoe eRe? 
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The remarkabie contents-map of “The Wide World Magazine,” showing the locality of every 
article and story in this issue. 


Readers of British Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British, Irish and German Newspapers, Etc.) 
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guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. Railroad model 
with famous Leanard Regulator, 
Adjusted for absolute accuracy. 
Backed by million dollar factor 


SEND NO MONEY fx, "25 


price $3.87 and postage on ar- 
rival. Money back panel Rn ie yoo sorter Nowr 


‘XA, Newton, MASS. 


LOVE 


and be loved. Irresistible, seductive 
lure of oriental ecstasies to enchant 
and make you desired. Exquisite 
secret perfume “L'Amour Cleopatra’ 
will surround you with alluring 
charm and beauty. 

Rich, gorgeous Rng Wateh! Solid 
white gold effect, richly engraved. 
Set with ten brilliant, diamond eut 
gems. No one would guess that this 
magic perfume was hidden under the 
clever dinl. Seductive, enchanting, 
its marvelous fragrance will surround 


Soxtp white goid 
eflect case. richly en- 


graved. Imported genuine 

Swiss movement. Accurate. 

Note the high grade fewelled movement! Sapphire crown jewel. 
Chased metal dial. New art hands. Grosgrain ribbon with exquisite 
new clasp to match. SEND NO MONEY—Pay postman §, 

and postage on arrival. Money back {§ you can match “fl 

it for less than $10 at your store! YOU RISK NOTHING! 


BRADLEY, XA, NEWTON, 580 


‘oodyear 2°28 


oaye price 
® MM everswhere 
% will gladly pay $6.98 
AY for this handsome ‘Ail- 
Weather TOPCOAT. For 
Street and auto wear of 
1—Goodyear Whipeord—rich tan. 


—Smart Style. Big storm collar, 
Military shoulders. Handsome! 


3—Absolutely waterproof cloth—you you with irresistible charm and beautys Like a gift from the 
can’t force water through with a Egyptian Gods of Love, this magic perfume visions veiled loveli- 
hose! Goodyear Gaberdine outside nem, eachanting gardens, and bewitching hta—here 
—Goodyear rubber inside. ig Romance, Beauty, LOVE: | ; 
4—Genulne Goodyear Guarantee sent in plain package on receipt of your name 
label in every coat is your prot Send No Money sit stdreas. "Pay $387 and postage on 
tion against wind, cold and rain, Brace: pioney bork I nat daliehtet, otes™ peso i 
~ Retail Price $6. fake $3 on onior NOW! BRADLEY, XA, NEWTON, MASS. 


every sale and give the biggest value 
ever. Order 2coatsifyou wish. Sell 

nd your own coat will cost you 
nothing! Size 34 l050In.chest measure. 


SEND NO MONEY. 
3.80 and postage on arrival for saraple Sat 


Wns? GOODYEAR, D-1 
Sacred Cruci ix 


SOLID GOLD effect ring ot ich eae 
elegance. Inspir y 15th Cen- ORMANTERD. 

tury Spanish heirloom said to have icy, XA, Newton, MASS. 
marvelous virtues to prevent ill- 


ness and bring happiness. Cs an 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay $798 assured Joe Get TOE 
and postage on arrival. share. This 
BRADLEY, XA, NEWTON, MASS. rare, beau- itn, 


tiful ta lis. 
Money, Happi- man ring has th ok” 
ness, Successt in duplicate, supporting full K 


OLID white gold effect richly 
engraved Set with 10 bril- 
Mant diamond cut gems. 
4 Gorgeous beauty! Tiny mirror 


fi ‘ : a LE evolred Diamond full of fashing diamond fire! 
in this rich, ne JUCKY LC ER™ 
Hing, Attracts, compels, mystifiest Be SEND NO MONEY! 
ich. Wi ames, business, iove. P -B7 and posta arrival. Noth: 
¢ and_ postage 60 ar 
Sree dearth rsd Send NO Money! kad 3 fog more ty pay, Muay back if 
a ferro on 28 val Guaranteed. postman not delighted after ten days trial 
BRADLEY, xa” Newton, MASS. BRADLEY, XA, NEWTON, MASS, 


) Bargain SALE! 


OLID g effect case 

guaranteed 25 years. Richly engraved—Beauti- 
ful! Accuracy guaranteed by 100 year old million 
dollar factory. Time-keeper dial. Railroad back. 
Locomotive crown, Why pay $10-$20 for your next watch? 


Send NO Money $987 


When your watch, knife and chain cy pay, 
Bargain Sale Pr 


F R EE ‘ Dept. XA, NEWTON, MASS. 
Gentlemen—Send Bulldog Watch, Knife and 
Tonain at once, Will pay $3.87 ‘and postage 
(no more) on arrival, My money back if not 
ii: elighted. 

Wear 10 days at! 
our expense Guar- 
anteed—Money bac 


if not delighted. 
You risk nothing.® city 


and 
Postage 
= 
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street . 
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LASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
9 CENTS A WORD 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


m2 DETECTIVE. FINE PAYING WORK; EVERYWHERE. 
National Headquarters, 169 E. 83rd St., New York. 


ECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE, WORK HOME OR 
mvel. Experience unnecessary. For free particulars write George 
iagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS WANTED —PATENTED, UNPATENTED. IF YOU 
‘have an ides for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTORS: WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “‘SUGGESTIONS 
fom Manufacturers on What to Invent." Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
1 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
IATSON E. COLEMAN, 
iiding, Washington, D. C. 


BEST RESULTS. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


egal! MAGAZINE me ART, SHOULD BE IN ALL 
ios. Price 75 cents a copy, $7.50 a year. International News 
Conpany, 131 Varick Street, New York. 


|G POEM WRITERS. REAL PROPOSITION. HIBBELER, 
ig ts 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago, I! 


CHALK TALK STUNTS. LAUGH-PRODUCING PROGRAM 
1.00. Catalog, 10c. Balda Art Service, Dept. 24, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


‘YS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MINSTRELS 
‘omedy and talking songs, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, mono- 
8, Tog recitations, entertainments, juvenile plays and songs, 
ical readings, make-up goods. Catalog free. T. 8. Denison & 

o., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 113, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PAY. SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. COMPANIES 
fare, ene. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, 
it, Mich. 


MOVIE AND STAGE FANS, JOIN WORLD-WIDE MOTION 
Picture Enthusiasts Association. Magazine and information 10c. 
Waiversal, 157 W. Sta. Barbara, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN (WHITE OR COLORED) 
teeping car, train porters (colored). $150-$250 monthly. Ex- 
Perience unnecessary. 899 Railway Bureau, East St. Louls, Ills. 


ALFALFA SEEDS, HARDY COMMON VARIETIES $8.40, $10.20, 
412.60 bushel; tare im variety Alfalfa rae $18. Scarifed sweet 
Alsike or red clover $: free. Send for 

mples and Gatalcate. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 


OBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY! $1.50 IF 
fired. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Company, N-9, Baltimore, 


COMIC PEN AND INK SKETCH FROM YOUR PHOTO FOR $1.00. 
end snapshot, state hobby. Photo returned uninjured. A. 
Bich, 70 Pleasant St., Winthrop, Mass. 


ATTENTION: BECOME A FINGER PRINT EXPERT, GOOD 
fay, steady work. Up-to-date Instructions, compiled by Experts, 
fi; Illustrated, easy to learn. Sent Complete $5.00. Why pay 
We coach you for one year without extra charge. Ameri- 
Gn Finger Print Institute, Box 2398, Los Angeles, California, 


lET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER. SEND BIRTH DATE 
d 12c. Graphologist, 2309 Lawrence, Toledo, Ohio. 


OCEAN LINERS? BEGINNERS? WAITERS? BELLBOYS? 
Cooks? Butchers, Bakers, Stewards, Storekeepers, Clerks, Stew- 

ardesses. Particulars self-addressed’ envelope, Box 103, ° Times 
Square Station, New York. 


Ask Your Newsdealer for 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


Price 35 Cents a Copy 
March Number Now on Sale 
The International News Company, 131 Varick Street, New York City 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


LEARN SHOW CARD WRITING BY MAIL, SEND FOR FREE 
samples of lettering in colors, George W. Baugher, 222 DeLorens 
Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO DEMONSTRATE AND 
take ten orders datly direct from motorists. Amazing Magnetic 
Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno Co., 6 Beacon 
St., Dept. 854, Boston, Mass, 


MAKE $10 EVERY DAY INTRODUCING NEW AUTOMATIC 
Window Washer. Amazing Invention. Send for Free Sample 
offer. National Industries, 67 E. Lake, Dept. 944, Chicago. 


THE WORLD ALMANAC 
BOOK OF FACTS 


Contains indispensable references of events of the world. 
Useful information on general subjects in daily use. 
A copy should be in every home. 


ORDER NOW 
Price 60 cents, including postage 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 Varick Street New York City 


CANADA TAX SALE 
Seized and Sold for Taxes 


$45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home 

$64.80 buys 20 acres on main road 
$100.80 buys 234 acres 800 feet lake front 
$189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river 
$279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 
$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm 
$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting-minerals 


These properties, with several hundred others, are offered 
at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further payments. 
Beautifully situated hunting camps and_ fishing lodges 
where there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, 
Highlands of Ontario, and the new North, also farms in 
old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia. Our 12th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 
page illustrated booklet describes these properties and 

ves full particulars. It is mailed free on application. 
Row: is the time to invest in Canada's minerals, forests and 
Don't delay. These properties won't last long at 


farms. 
Send no money but send for booklet to-day 


these prices. 


so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 612, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 


500 ROOMS 


Rates: 
$2.50 


and up 


SPINK ARMS HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


WM. A HOLT Proprietor 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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“EXCLUSIVES” 


WE pride ourselves on publishing articles 
and stories, especially written for our 
pages, that cannot be matched elsewhere. 


This number is particularly rich in typical 
WIDE WORLD “exclusives.” We invite 
your attention to:— 


“The White Brother of the Sheik.” 
Captured by Liquor-Pirates. 

The Blank Space on the Map. 

In search of a ‘Missing Link.” 
The Strangest House in the World. 
Sandy Haggett’s Secret Mine. 


BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH YOU 
DRAWING in your own ” 
home during your spare time, Thirty~ 
five years of successful teaching proves 
our ability. Artists receive large salaries, 
Write teday fer Art Year Book. 
SCHGDLAPPLLED ART 
ym 7 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


Roo: 


& 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Whatever it is we can help you get it. Just give us the 
chance by writing for ‘Clouds Dispelled.” Absolutely 
Free. You will be delighted. Act today! Write NOW!! 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF LIGHT 
Dept. S, Box 1525, ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 


=F WORK ABROADY 


WA! eee Sout a 
snteoeat a outed Ee Reeth copemuaie a 
Faomeoinets central aad, Aoerie, Wan foun, Kung: 
Hat, and “‘How to apply for position.’’ Write today. 
TROPICAL SERVICE BUREAU 
14606-F D Alma Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Fits Stopped! NewRemedy 


Wonderful results, most stubborn cases of fits 
stopped—Harmless, non-habit forming Free 
booklet explains this new guaranteed treat- 
ment, Send Name To: Nurosol Laboratories, 
509 Fifth Avenue, Dept, 313 New York City, 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
Hunting with Hounds. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Free Dog Supply Catalogue. 

Kennel Supply, MO 114, Herrick, Ils. 


Hist 
laudeum, Gowts $200 cure peting We beroin, 


r) 
STANDARD LABORATORIES Sau A’ ‘BALTIMORE, 


| 


Game Getters. 


Romantic Tales 
of Pure Fiction 


FAMILY JOURNAL is a popular magazine of 
Romantic Tales of pure Fiction. A wealth of 
CLEAN and WHOLESOME reading matter, 
SUITABLE for every member of the family, 
is contained. It is one of the few magazines 
that print almost old-fashioned clean stories— 
the kind that VIGILANT MOTHERS might 
pass on to their younger daughters, feeling as- 
sured that every word of reading matter is 
unoffensive. 


Every issue of this ever-increasingly popular 
monthly magazine includes four or five complete 
short stories, interesting and informative pages 
devoted to household hints, and some general 
tit-bits of information. 


FAMILY JOURNAL can be purchased from 
your news dealer or direct from this office. 
Single copies 20 cents, yearly subscriptions $2.00. 


FAMILY JOURNAL will afford you much un- 
usually good reading matter for the coming 
long and cold winter nights. Write for sample 
copy, costing only roc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ES 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing ‘to ‘advertisers. 
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YPNOTISM(|Stop Whiskey 


Would you pos- 


ahea Bor ea Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful Wife to Save 


power which 4 Husband When All Else Failed. 


Rone: Try it FREE 


fucinates men 
sed women, in- 
fluences their Wives, mothers, sisters, 
it is you that the man who 
drinks Whiskey, Wine or 
Beer to excess must depend 
upon to save him from a 
ruined life and a drunkard’s 
grave. Take heed from the 
thousands of men going to 


spreme master 
every situation! Life is full of alluring possibilities for those 
master the secrets of hypnotic influences; for those who 
Mevelop their magnetic powers. You can learn at home, cure 
liseases and bad habits without drugs, win the friendship and ruin daily through vile boot- 
kere of others, increase your income, gratify your ambitions, legger’s Whiskey, and the 
tive worry and trouble from your mind, improve your memory, The Happy Reunion horrible stuff called home 
vercome domestic difficulties, give the most thrilling enter- brew from private stills. Once he gets it in his system he 
inment ever witnessed and develop a wonderfully magnetic can't stop—but you can save him. All you have to do is 
ll power that will enable you to overcome all obstacles to | to send your name and address and we will send absolutely 
Your success. FREE, in plain wrapper, a trial kage of GOLDEN 
You can by TREATMENT. You will be tha: 1 as long as you live 
put yoursel: that you did it. Address 


DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 
3064 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 
Fastory,to Rider a» Sacaue Te 
select trom 44 Se 


Styles, SWING OUT 
CYLINDER 

Gu gom romes2Sent 

NICKEL PLATED. 


3 satiafied aft 
return the Siegel We make uo charge for wear 


larope, wheels. canipment SEND HO MONEY. Pay Searera. Our 8 gal 

na ¥, a few cen! Expressage. Satis- 

prices, wonderful 0 day ria \\ Rigton GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK, 

Mead Sct somany vitor N AMERICAN IMPORTERS COMPANY 
DEPT. G256, CHICAGO 120 Liberty Street, Dept. WW-10 _ New York City 


Order Yours 


TODAY FREE 


Why pay $2.00 to $5.00 for a fountain pen alone, when for the small sum 
of $1.00 you can receive the new enlarged and profusely illustrated 


POLICE GAZETTE 
FOR 13 WEEKS 


and this very fine Fountain Pen, self-filler, 
with 14 Kt. solid gold pen, iridium- 
tipped, and beautifully chased 
barrel (as a premium, 
without extra 
charge). 


pictures, interested in sports, theatres, etc., 
do not fail to take advantage of the most 
liberal offer ever made. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
Each issue of The POLICE GAZETTE is brimful of entertain- 
ing matter for the entire family. Don’t delay—fill out the coupon 
and mail today—DO IT NOW. 


PIN A ONE DOLLAR BILL ww 


slip—fill in your name and address—and mail it to the Richard K. Fox Publishing Company, Inc.. Franklin 
ew York Cit: eg ou will receive The National POLICE GAZETTE each week for three months, 13! 
, and in addi , as a gift, this fine, self-filling fountain pen, with 14 Kt, solid gold point. 


Street... 


buss . segs State 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertise?! 
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Readers of Foreign Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British, Irish and German Newspapers, Etc.) 


We receive regular shipments of the leading British, Irish and German 
Newspapers, Periodicals and Magazines, and they are on our counters 
usually about a week after publication. They may be purchased 
either by the single copy or by subscription. Send for price lists. 
Special rates to Clubs, Libraries, Schools, etc. 


“WHITAKER’S ALMANACK” 


—FOR 1929— 


(60th Year of Publication) 


Containing an account of the 
ASTRONOMICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA 
and 


A vast amount of information respecting the Government, Finances, Population, 
Commerce, and General Statistics of the various Nations of the World. 


PRICE PER COPY—POSTPAID 


Complete Edition, Cloth Bound - - - - 916 pages $1.75 
Abridged Edition, Paper Covers - - - - 592 pages $1.00 


Obtainable through your NEWSDEALER or direct from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British, Irish, and German Periodicals, etc.) 
2 ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing [to adventisers. 
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I Was Ashamed Before 
My Vast Audience 


But It Ended My Stoutness 


My first and only attack of stage fright showed 
me the way to banish excess fat—forever 


ee ew 
America! 
in that great hall was w: for me. 
Why did my heart beat fast? Why did I hesitate to tace my 
mis audience? I was a seasoned speaker. I had lectured for years. 
ken before thousands of 1 of people in the greatest auditoriums 

in'the United States. Why should { foel afraid? 
‘The answer was simple. That very afternoon I had recelved a 
eritical letter trom one of my followers. Here's what the letter sald: 


“Why is it you are so fat?” my critle wrote. ‘ You— 
David Bush America, ‘8 greatest Suthortty: on right living. 
You tell’ others how to live—what eat—how care 


themselves mentally and physically. “Aud yet you Go arthios 

about your own stoutness. 

This letter stung me like a lash! My methods of right living 
‘had proved wonderfully beneficial to thousands of men and women. 
‘They had proved Denedeial in my own case. Yet there was one 
thing I had been unable to conquer—my stoutness. 


Vain Efforts to Reduce 


For years I had tried to reduce. I had tried fasting, dieting. 
exercises, and mechanical aj Bppliances-“every thing I ‘think of. 
Nothing seemed to help. I remained as stout as ever. 
am not a heavy 
a 


ould think I ate too 
—ived temper- 


A Startling Discovery 


That night after bed eocure a comforting house came to me. 
It was this: All the reducing methods I had tried were other 
peoples’ Inventions. 1 iad’ never tackled the roblem{myself. I 
ad never tried to invent a reducing method of my o1 

For weeks I studied. For weeks I tried to find the secret. Finally 
1 came to the conclusion that there was only one logical way to get 
rid of fat. Then I began to experiment on myscif. 

imagine my astonishment! Imagine my delight! 
L1ost 2 pounds! During the next 26 hours I lost 3 
Day after day I continued my new method of reducing. Day after 
day I continued to watch my weight. And day after day I continued 
to lose excess pounds. 


I felt better than I had felt in years. 
overflowing with energy. I slept soundly ‘appetite increased. 
I lost that al feeling that fat brine, My tind grew erystal 
clear. I was able to go through a long, hard day without the slightest 
fatigue! Needless to say, I continued my amazing reducing treat- 


In 24 hours 
Pounds more! 


I felt vigorous—vital— 


ment. In three weeks I was back to normal weight! To say 
that I was pleased would be putting it mildly. I was overjoyed! 


Nature’s Method of Reducing. 
It Works or It Costs Nothing! 


I want to tell you all about this amazing method of Feducing enlee 
I have discovered. It is gmply wonderful. I am delighted wi 
My Srlende’ are de deltmted 


I don’t care how 7 Stout you are, I don't care Row!many times you 
have tried to reduce and failed. My amazing new method will 
Ke our ‘Succes fat ‘melt away like magic—give you a normal, 
fouth ‘make you slim, buoyant, energetic, ag Nature 
pare ed yout to be, or the treatment won't cost you a single 2 
ing—no exercising, ni ‘no external agencles—no 

mechanical appliances. You simply follow my instructions tore 


it. ‘Everyone wi who hears about Me 


few days untill your excess po disappear—until the scales 
you, bal you weigh exact! what you should. 
ethod 1s so Paheiple 


that pazone, even & ne gan under- 
It ts 80 ‘80 reason- 


Send No Money 


Merely send me your name and address. When the postman 
you my complete Instructions, "How to Reduce,” simply 
x7 int the special, low ee of only $2.93 plus a ‘a few cents postage. 
‘At the end of two weel lu are not completely satisted Af you 
do not lose weight rapidly ind coally—then simply tell m 
your money will be instantly refund ‘You risk nothing. WR RTs 
‘ODAY. DAVID V. BUSH, Dept. H-U882, 225 N. Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. - 
ee es SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS eS a 
DAVID V. BUSH 
De; ‘U882, 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 


lense me your complete method, “How to Reduce.” I 
will pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postege. I understand 
that if lam Bot completely satistied at the end of two weeks, I may 
return treatment and you will refund my money at once. 

Name.. 
Address, 
City... 


Sometimes C. O. 
send cash with ‘order’ 
postage. 


“To get quickest action 


pages are delayed. 
Pay ff cash accompanies order, we will pay the 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertdsers. 
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REY é 
ITH back to the wall he watched 
them. They were waiting for him to col- 
lapse before they killed him. He had not slept, 
he had not eaten—he could barely breathe. He 


had tended theseman-eating blacksin their mis- 
ery andnow this fiendish attack was his reward. 


Suddenly from nowhere appeared this rosy 
cheeked, clear-eyed girl to help defend him. 
Alone on this far-off South Sea island they 
fought the two hundred! 


ysteri 
was the fate of these two strangely assorted com- 
panions? 
LetJack London tell youthe answer tothis 
and a hundred other thrilling, gripping 

zs a 4 * . one, for so little money. Good books are by far 
adventures and amazing romances in the sa the mest economical form of enjoyment today. - 


WORLD FAMOUS WORKS OF _ The First Uniform Edition Ever Published 


—12 Priceless Volumes of Education and 
k ION DO Wild Delight at a Bargain That May Never 
Be Repeated—Quantity on hand is limited! 
BY Caatante in one community: to own eee small edition far below free. No money down! 
orld’s greatest stories of raging adventure the r publisher's 
flaming conflict and daring romance ever written | * price! Made possibleonly BUTDON’'T WAIT! @ 


7 Fi i T 
Sailor, gold miner, philosopher, tramp, oyster pirate and uni- py elinins tog ec Pere oe 


No other form of entertainment offers you so 
muchthrilling delight and education, rolled into 


versity student, never a man lived as Jack London! And into 
his books he poured the accumulated wealth of hisown tur. 2d by paamufacturing (he Way againt 4% Dept. 
bulent career. So vivid, so realistic are these absorbing pages = 215 
you feel yourself actually taking part in every situation. ‘These sets are going fast. zo) 
4600 Absorbing Pages of Adventure ACT TODAY!  MCKINLA 7 A 
In breathless paceron ou bai from 1 one thrilling ¢ epleode ‘Ten Days Free MAC! 
another—from arctic § ia rr f 
Africa—from the South Sea Islands to Eng- Inspection ISE.16thStNy. 
land's misty shores—for these are extraor- Simply mail the bargain 
dinary tales, so stirringly told that you will coupon and read theseglo- 
never tire of reading them over and rious volumes 10 days 


Pia) $= over again. They help you relax and 
Her, i increase your efficiency. 


Bag | 

(i 7] +=“ Priced For Quick Action 
For years the public has 
clamored for a uniform 
library edition of Jack 
London at a popularprice. 
And here it is—a special 


(hepa a asa. % 
—ae ae 


at roe Wr toro 
Jak thes © : ADAM. “FAN : 
wonnow). Wynne unons. wort TALES Cee 


McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie, Dept. 215 Pos (eo off for cash)” For rich, Ar Un tani wi Gi 
a month 


ich Art Craft binding with gilt 
114 East 16th Street, New York City, N.Y. cliange above to $1 ct the mae Canis ot toed” 
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HAD never been called on to 


before. Butthechairmanhadsaid:“Oh, appearance of bei 


it's easy, you won't have a bit of trouble. 
Just talk naturally.” The minute I was on 
my feet I began to realize that ing 
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They Jeered at Me- 
But I Made Them Applaud Me 
Three Weeks Later! 


cleverly and convincingly — to give the 
ing efficient and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 
And then suddenly I discovered a new 


™as a lot more difficult than I ex- easy method which made me a forceful 
pected. Everyone appeared to be bored speaker almost over night. I learned how 
[1d hostile. Suddenly T noticed two of the to dominate one manent at learned b of 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club or 
lodge. 


How to propose and respond to 
toasts. 


How to address board meetings. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 
How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to develop self-confidence. 
How to acquire a winning person- 


someone in the 
‘faudience said, 
‘Louder and fun- 
ter!"’ Everyone 
hed. I stammered 


. in social life, 
ma club work — and 


thousands. At the 
next meeting. just 
three weeks later, I 
got up and made the 
same speech I had 
tried to make before 
—but presented so 
forcefully, so con- 
vincingly that when 
I had finished they 
actually applauded 
mel! 

Soon I had won 
salary increases, pro- 
motion, | popularity, 
power. Today I al- 
ways have a ready 
flow of 5] h at my 
command. I am able 
torise to any occasion, 
to meet any emer- 
gency with just the 
right words, And I 
accomplished all this 


rays failing risgrably. Why couldn’tI by developing the natural power of speech 


easily and fluently like other men possessed 
ed? Of 


by everyone, but cultivated by 


ten I saw men who were not 0 few—by simply spending 20 minutes & 
so thorough nor so hard working day in the privacy of my own home pu 
omoted to positions where they madea this most fascinating subject. 


iiant showing—not through hard 


There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 


k, but through their ability to talk about becoming a powerful and convince. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ing talker. You, too, can conquer timi re 


and \- 
fulness. lay business demands for the 
big, important high-salaried jobs, men 
who can dominate otherse—men who can 
make others do as they wish. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully de- 
scribed in a very informative free booklet 
called, How to Work Wonders with Words. 


You are told how to bring out and develop 
your, Priceless natural gift—which will win 
lor you advancement in position and salary, 
Popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. Absolutely free. 


‘ail this coupon. 


— 
: ~ 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1517, Chicage, Ill, 
North American Institute, Dept. 1517 l 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ee ea send me FREE and without ob- 

tion m: m book- 
let, How to Work Wonders wih Week, | 


| full information regarding your 
| Course in Effective Speaking. | 
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PERFECT FOOT COMFORT 

CAN BE HAD in BRONSON 

STEEL ARCH SHOES... 

Scientifically built to give 

proper support to the arches 
of your feet. 


Rererences: Any bank in Minneapolis 


Your feet are the cheapest and 
best transportation you have. Be 
fair with them. Give them the best 
footwear obtainable, particularly 
when same are obtainable at reason- 
able cost. Order Today! 


THE BRONSON 
STEEL ARCH SHOE CO. 
799 West Lake Street, Minneapolis 
(Dept. E) 


Are Your Feet Comfortable? 


HIS shoe or oxford is available in calfskin, kid or kangaroo 

leather, sizes 5 to 12, widths AAA-AA-A-B-C-D-E-EE-EEE- 

EEEE, at the special price of $4.95, all transportation charges 

prepaid. Send remittance with order or—if desired we will send 

C. O. D. State whether shoes are wanted for dress or work, and 
whether tan or black. 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If Bronson Shoes do not fit 
your feet more comfortably 
than any other shoe you have 
ever tried, they may be re- 
turned for full refund without 
question. 


To BRONSON STEEL ARCH 
SHOE COMPANY 


799 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send one pair (work or dress)........ 


I understand these are returnable for full refund if 
they do not fit my feet perfectly and comfortably. 


NAME oe corto oe ee mee 


ADDRESS.......-----.ssee: 
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Tobacco Is Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the hee: Mr. Tobacco User. You may think tobacco 
is not hurting you. 

That is because you haven’t as yet, perhaps, felt the effects of the nicotine poison in YOUR system. 
For you know that nicotine, as absorbed into the system through smoking and chewing tobacco, is a 
slow working poison. Slow, yes—but sure. 


Tobacco is lowering your efficiency. It slows a When your hands begin to tremble— 
and your appetite begins to fail— 


man down. Makes it harder for you to concentrate and your heart seems to ‘skip a beat”? now and then— 
your mind on your work. You haven’t near the and slight exertion makes you short of breath— 


amount of ‘‘pep” and energy you would have if then you have a right to suspect that 
amor ot Pep d By TOBACCO is getting the upper hand. 


you stopped using it. There’s many a man twice Any well-informed doctor will tell you that these are 
as old as you in years who's twice as young in energy, only a few of the man: mptoms of tobacco poisoning. 
simply because he let tobacco alone. And YOU know that the use of tobacco in any form 

Some day you will realize to what an alarming extent is an expen: utterly useless habit. You know you 
tobacco has undermined your system. ought to quit. 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


Let Us Help You 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco 
for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it— 
whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff— 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any form in 
a very few days. Not the slightest shock to the nervous system. Your tobacco 
c ng will usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no 
long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is 


Free Book Coupon 


It is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, After fini 
the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again 
or to continue the use of the remedy. It helps to quiet the nerves 
and makes you feel better in every way. 


R It: G t d A stogie trial wl convince 
CSUNS UUAaranteed yor ride muarances 


goes with each full treatment. We will refund every cent you pay for the 4 
treatment if after taking it according to the easy-to-follow directions, it Dept. 966 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


should fail to banish the tobacco habit completely | Plans mand’ aplchsbak “olligasing fae in eater: 
Let us send you our free booklet on r your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 


SEND Common for acl coe uiceerinte Ol Drosrtit Tobacco Headeutor wil postive fee me 
Free Proof tren sil over the country, telling 


from the tobacco habit or my money will be refunded. 
nit by this 


how they have been absolutely freed from the tobacco h: 
simple home treatment, You could not ask for stronger proof that 
‘Tobacco Redeemer will free you from the habit than the evidence we 
will gladly send on request. Just mail the coupon—or a postal will do. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 966 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 
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Street and No. . onevas seeanaieesegaes’s 


Town State 


Here thinning bar doen ereatant 
damage Our ‘ appearance 
Don*twait tll foreiock disappeats 
entirely ACT NUW to foreetal 
faldness. 


I Welcome Investigation 


Do you want absolute proof of thetrue 
causes and proper treatment of baldness? 
Consult your family physician, Or look 
up medical reference books. i 

Do you want positive proof thatel can 
and do apply these accepted scientific 
principles? y offer you the best proof of ail 

+ MY personal guarantee, backed up by 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New | 


RE you sincerely anxious to 
be done with dandruff, itchy 
scalp, falling hair and baldness? 
Do you really want to grow new 
hair? 

Perhaps you've already tried 
hard to overcome these afflic- 
tions. Perhaps you've put faith 
in barbershop ‘tips,’ and used 
all kinds of salves, massages, 
tonics, all with the same results 
. . . lots of trouble and expense 
but no relief! 


Now, consider what J offer 
you. I GUARANTEE to grow 
new hair on your head—on the top, 
front or temples—IN 30 DAYS... or 
not one red penny of cost to you. 

Isn’t that a different story from those 
you've heard before? { don’t say, ‘‘try 
my wonderful remedy—it grows hair!” 
I say, and I put it in writing, “I GUAR- 
ANTEE to grow hair . . . or no cost!” 


My Method is Unique! 


Thousands who formerly — sulfered 
from scalp troubles bless the day they 
heard of me. Vor my treatment. is 
ba: 


scalp research bureau, established 

'4 years, is known to thousands from Coast 

- to Coast. It has a reputation to keep r 

up. It wouldn't dare to back me if I 

didn’t tell the truth. So when I guar- 

© grow hair or not a penny of 

cost, you're absolutely suré of a 
square deal. k 


Why Suffer Years. 
of Regret? - 


Take a look in the mirror 
those thin spots on your hed 


Think how you'll look when 
your h 


Most baldness besins here. Is 
this YOUR thinnest spot 


once. Right now, 
Inlow for the FR 


NOW! Apd dy return mail the 
booklet ‘ours without the 


ed on science, on years of research. | 4 Maske Tastee Dest: 
studied scalps, not how to sell treatments ug cotsen.oe Siewe ceent TT 434, 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
And I found, did leading dermatolo- Me PON TODAY! Vork City 


gists, that ordinary surface treatments of 
the scalp are futile. Baldness begins at 
the ROO’ If roots are dead, nothiny 
can grow new hair. But in most. cuce- 
roots are only sleeping, waiting for 1) 
right treatment to bring them back jo 
healthy, normal life. 


i] é Allied ioe ne Suettenes 1 
F : bepeaae th Ave Z| 
I Reach the Cause of Hair Loss } New York Cley : 


2 : Please send me—without cost or 
Now, I leave it to you. How can orli- obligation in plain Wrapper, 

nary treatments penetrate to hair roots’ Grow Hair" describing thee 

How can they remove the real cause ul System, 
aldness twa. three BALD 

baldne s? M baldness, say lead: NQMC... eee rece tees Sn 
My treatment goes helow the scalp, righ! slown w8, you neglect ony © 

towards the hair roots, awakening ther ws shown 8 Address 2 

new action, And with just the mere inves: pa cast a | 

4 few minutes a day thousands wet thee nih nut Re matter how thin Phy Sta : 

from my treatment . . . or they never pay @ vent nice. Then ACT ! (My age is. > 


